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AMPHITRYON ; 

OB, 

THE   TWO   SOSIAS. 

A  COMEDY. 


Egregiam  oerd  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla  refertu, 

Una  dolo  DMim  rifcamna  vkta  duorum  est.  Viro. 


[Amphitryon ;  or.  The  Two  Socias  [sic  throughout].  A 
Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Egregiam  verb  laudem,  et  spoUa  atnpla  refertis, 

Una  dolo  Divilm  sijoendna  vida  duorum  est.  Vmo. 

Written  by  Mr.  Dryden.     To  which  is  added  the  Music  of 
the  Songs,  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell. 

London :  Printed  for  J.  Tonson,  at  The  Judge's  Head,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet  Street,  and  M.  Tonson,  at  Gray's 
Inn  Gate,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.     I69O.— Ed.] 


AMPHITRYON. 


Plautus,  the  venerable  father  of  Roman  comedy,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  Punic  war,  left  us  a  play  on  the 
subject  of  Amphitryon,  which  has  had  the  honour  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  imitation  by  Molifere  and  Dryden.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  plain,  blunt,  and  inartificial 
style  of  so  rude  an  age  should  bear  any  comparison  with 
that  of  authors  who  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of  the 
polished  times  to  which  they  were  an  ornament.  But  the 
merit  of  having  devised  and  embodied  most  of  the  comic 
distresses,  which  have  excited  laughter  throughout  so  many 
ages,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  bard,  upon  whose 
original  conception  of  the  plot  his  successors  have  made  few 
and  inconsiderable  improvements.  It  is  true,  that,  instead 
of  a  formal  Prologus,  who  stepped  forth,  in  the  character  of 
Mercury,  and  gravely  detailed  to  the  audience  the  plot  of 
the  play,  Moli^re  and  Dryden  have  introduced  it  in  the 
modem  more  artificial  method,  by  the  dialogue  of  the  actors 
in  the  first  scene.  It  is  true,  also,  that,  with  great  contempt 
of  one  of  the  unities,  afterwards  deemed  so  indispensable  by 
the  ancients,  Plautus  introduces  the  birth  of  Hercules  into 
a  play,  founded  upon  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  that 
event.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  and  that  of  the 
rude  flatness  of  his  dialogue, — ^resting  frequently,  for  wit, 
upon  the  most  miserable  puns, — the  comic  device  of  the  two 
Sosias ;  the  errors  into  which  the  malice  of  Mercury  plunges 
his  unlucky  original ;  the  quarrel  of  Alcmena  with  her  real 
husband,  and  her  reconciliation  with  Jupiter  in  his  stead ; 
the  final  confronting  of  the  two  Amphitryos ;  and  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  unfortunate  general,  at  finding  every  proof 
of  his  identity  exhibited  by  his  rival, — are  all,  however 
rudely  sketched,  the  inventions  of  the  Roman  poet.  In  one 
respect  it  would  seem,  that  the  jeu  de  thidtre,  necessary  to 
render  the  piece  probable  upon  the  stage,  was  better  managed 
in  the  time  of  Plautus  than  in  that  of  Dryden  and  Moli^re. 
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Upon  a  modem  stage  it  is  evidently  difficult  to  introduce 
two  pair  of  characters,  so  extremely  alike  as  to  make  it  at 
all  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  the  mistakes,  depending 
upon  their  extreme  resemblance,  could  take  place.  But, 
favoured  by  the  masks  and  costume  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
Plautus  contrived  to  render  Jupiter  and  Mercjury  so  exactly 
like  Amphitryon  and  Sosia,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retain 
certain  marks,  supposed  to  be  invisible  to  the  other  persons 
of  the  drama,  by  which  the  audience  themselves  might  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  gods  from  the  mortals,  whose 
forms  they  had  assumed.* 

The  modem  poets  have  treated  the  subject,  which  they 
had  from  Plautus,  each  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
country ;  and  so  far  did  the  correctness  of  the  French  stage 
exceed  ours  at  that  period,  that  the  palm  of  the  comic 
writing  must  be,  at  once,  awarded  to  Molibre.  For,  though 
Dryden  had  the  advantage  of  the  French  authors  labours, 
from  which,  and  from  Plautus,  he  has  translated  liberally, 
the  wretched  taste  of  the  age  has  induced  him  to  lard  the 
piece  with  gratuitous  indelicacy.  He  is,  in  general,  coarse 
and  vulgar,  where  Molifere  is  witty ;  and  where  the  French- 
man ventures  upon  a  double  meaning,  the  Englishman  always 
contrives  to  make  it  a  single  one.  Yet  although  inferior  to 
Molibre,  and  accommodated  to  the  gross  taste  of  the 
seventeeth  century,  "Amphitryon"  is  one  of  the  happiest 
effusions  of  Dryden's  comic  muse.  He  has  enriched  the 
plot  by  the  intrigue  of  Mercury  and  Phaedra;  and  the 
petulant  interested  "  Queen  of  Gipsies,"  as  her  lover  terms 
her,  is  no  bad  paramour  for  the  God  of  Thieves. 

In  the  scenes  of  a  higher  cast,  Dryden  far  outstrips  both 
the  French  and  Roman  poet.  The  sensation  to  be  expressed 
is  not  that  of  sentimental  affection,  which  the  good  father 
of  Olympus  was  not  capable  of  feeling;, but  love,  of  that 
grosser  and  subordinate  kind  which  prompted  Jupiter  in  his 
intrigues,  has  been  by  none  of  the  ancient  poets  expressed 
in  more  beautiful  verse  than  that  in  which  Dryden  has 
clothed  it,  in  the  scenes  between  Jupiter  and  Alcmena. 
Even  Milboume,  who  afterwards  attacked  our  author  with 


*  The  caution  is  given  by  Mercnry  in  the  Prologue. 

''  Nunc  internosse  nt  vos  possitis  facilins, 
Ego  has  habebo  hie  usque  in  petaso  pinnulas, 
Turn  meo  patri  autem  torulus  inerit  aureus 
Sub  petaso :  Id  signum  Amphitruoni  non  erit. 
Ea  signa  nemo  horumce  familiarium 
Viden  potent ;  vernm  yob  videbitis." 
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such  malignant  asperity^  was  so  sensible  of  the  merit  of 
"Amphitryon,"  that  he  addressed  to  the  publisher  the 
following  letter  and  copy  of  verses,  which  Mr.  Malone's 
industry  recovered  from  among  Mr.  Tonson's  papers. 

"Yarmouth,  Novemb.  24. — 90. 

"Mr.  Tonson, 

"You'l  wonder  perhaps  at  this  from  a  stranger;  but  y* 
reason  of  it  may  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  y®  miracle,  and 
it 's  this.  On  Thursday  the  twenty th  instant,  I  receiv'd  Mr. 
Drydens  Amphytrio:  I  leave  out  the  Greeke  termination, 
as  not  so  proper  in  my  opinion,  in  English.  But  to  passe 
that;  I  liked  the  play,  and  read  it  over  with  as  much  of 
criticisme  and  ill  nature  as  y®  time  (being  about  one  in  y^ 
morning,  and  in  bed,)  would  permit  Going  to  sleep  very 
well  pleasd,  I  could  not  leave  my  bed  in  y*  morning  with- 
out this  sacrifice  to  the  authours  genius :  it  was  too  sudden 
to  be  correct,  but  it  was  very  honestly  meant,  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  yours  and  Mr.  !>*  disposal! 

"Hail,  Prince  of  Witts!  thy  fambling  Ag^  is  post, 
Thy  youth  and  witt  and  art 's  renewed  at  last. 
8o  on  lome  rock  the  Joviall  bird  assays 
Her  ore-grown  beake,  that  marke  of  age,  to  rayse ; 
That  done,  through  yielding  air  she  cntts  her  way, 
And  strongly  stoops  againe,  and  breaks  the  trembling  prey. 
What  thongn  prodigious  thunder  stripp*d  thy  brows 
Of  envy'd  bays,  and  the  dull  world  allows 
Shadwell  should  wear  them, — wee  *11  applaud  the  change 
Where  nations  feel  it,  who  can  think  it  strange  I 
So  haye  I  seen  the  long-ear'd  brute  aspire 
To  drest  commode  with  eyery  smallest  wire ; 
With  nightrail  hung  on  shoulders,  grayely  stalke, 
like  bawd  attendant  on  Aurelia's  walke. 
Hang 't  I  giye  the  fop  ingratefuU  world  its  will ; 
He  wears  the  laurel, — thou  desery'st  it  still. 
Still  smooth,  as  when,  adorn *d  with  youthful  pride. 
For  thy  dear  sake  the  blushing  yirgins  dyed ; 
When  the  kind  gods  of  witt  and  loye  combined, 
And  with  large  gifts  thy  yielding  soul  refined. 

"Not  Phoeous  could  with  geoUer  words  pursue 
His  flying  Daphne,  not  the  morning  dew 
FaUs  softer  than  the  words  of  amorous  Joye, 
When  melting,  dying,  for  Alcmene's  loye. 

"  Tet  briske  and  airy  too,  thou  fill*st  the  stage, 
Unbroke  by  fortune,  undecayed  by  age. 
French  wordy  witt  oy  thine  was  long  surpast ; 
Now  Rome  's  thy  oaptiye,  and  hj  thee  wee  taste 
Of  their  rich  dayntyes ;  but  so^  finely  drest. 
Theirs  was  a  country  meal,  thine  a  triumphant  feast. 
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"  If  tliU  to  thy  neoeMityet  wm  ow, 
O,  maj  thej  greater  ttill  and  gnmtm  grow  I 
Nor  blame  the  wish ;  PlaQtm  oould  write  in  didiiei, 
Wee  'II  blease  tlij  wante,  while  wee  emoy  thy  paina. 
Wealth  makes  the  poet  laij,  nor  can  &me, 
That  gay  attendant  of  a  epriteljr  flame, 
A  Dorset  or  a  Wycherly  incite. 
Because  they  feel  no  pinching  wants,  to  writdi 

"  Go  on !  endeniion  the  Romane  slaTO ; 
Let  an  eternal  sprine  adome  his  grave ; 
His  ghost  woold  glsdly  all  his  fiune  •nbmiti 
To  toy  strong  judgment  and  thy^  pieranff  witt. 
pQived  by  thy  hand,  he  ipeaks  immortsB  sesae, 
And  pleases  all  with  modish  excellence. 
Nor  woald  we  have  thee  live  on  empty  prsiae 
The  while,  for,  though  we  cann't  restore  the  bays, 
While  thou  writ*st  thus, — ^to  pay  th^  merites  due, 
Wee  11  giTe  the  claret  and  the  pension  too.** 

Milboume  concludes^  by  desiring  to  be  supplied  with  such 
of  our  author's  writings,  as  he  had  not  already,  to  be  sent 
to  Yarmouth  in   Norfolk,  where  he  probably  had  then  a 

living. 

"  Amphitryon  "  was  produced  in  the  same  year  with  "  Don 
Sebastian  ; "  and  although  it  cannot  be  called  altogether  an 
original  performance,  yet  it  contains  so  much  original  writing 
as  to  show  that  our  author's  vein  of  poetry  was,  in  his 
advanced  age,  distinguished  by  the  same  rapid  fluency  as 
when  he  first  began  to  write  for  the  stage. 

This  comedy  was  acted  and  printed  in  I69O.  It  was  veiy 
favourably  received ;  and  continued  long  to  be  what  is  called 
a  stock-play. 

[I  do  not  think  that  Scott  has  quite  fully  stated  the  ad- 
vantages which  remain  to  Dryden  after  a  perusal  of  the 
three  Amphilryons.  It  is  probable  that  in  point  of  absolute 
originality  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them,  for 
Plautus  must  pretty  certainly  have  had  a  model.  The 
Roman  poet  is  the  most  humorous  of  the  three,  as  Moli^re  is 
the  most  decent  in  treating  a  situation  where  to  be  decent 
without  being  dull  is  a  proof  of  consummate  art  But  in  the 
life  and  bustle  proper  to  comedy  Dryden  excels  both  his 
formidable  predecessors,  and  two  particular  innovations  of 
his, — the  introduction  of  Judge  Gripus,  and  the  separation 
of  the  parts  of  Sosia's  wife  and  Alcmena's  handmaid  are 
exceedingly  happy.  It  should  perhaps  be  observed  that  to 
speak  of  Dryden's  play  as  a  mere  adaptation  of  Moli^re's,  as 
both  French  and  German  writers  not  uncommonly  do,  is  an 
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entire  mistake ;  and  those  who  make  it  can  hardly  have  read 
both  pieces^  or^  if  they  have  done  this^  can  hardly  have  read 
Plautus. 

The  Music  of  the  songs^  which  appears  in  the  original^  is 
not  given  by  Scott ;  it  is  here  added^  as  likely  to  be  inter- 
esting.— Ed.] 


TO 


THE  HONOURABLE 


SIR  WILLIAM  LEVESON  GOWER, 

BARONET.* 


There  is  one  kind  of  virtue  which  is  inborn  in 
the  nobility,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  ancient 
families  of  this  nation ;  they  are  not  apt  to  insult 
on  the  misfortunes  of  their  countrymen.  But 
you,  sir,  I  may  tell  it  you  without  flattery,  have 
grafted  on  this  natural  commiseration,  and  raised 
it  to  a  nobler  virtue.  As  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me,  for  a  long  time,  with  some  part  of 


♦  This  gentleman  united  in  his  person  the  ancient  families 
rf  Gcnrer  and  Lcveson.  He  was  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Otmer,  Bart.,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  esUte,  by  the 
death  of  his  nephew.  Sir  Edward  Gower,  in  the  year  before. 
He  was  a  keen  Whig,  and  distinguished  himself^  both  by  his 
flttaohment  to  Monmouth  and  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution'; 
but  his  allianre  with  Lawrence  Earl  of  Rochester^  whose 
eldest  son,  Lord  Hyde,  had  married  his  daughter^  might 
smooth  ottr  poet's  access  to  his  favour;  since  Rochester  is 
tlistin^tiished  as  his  constant  patron.  Dryden  also  refers  to 
fornief  passa|»es  of  intimacy  between  him  and  Sir  William. 
Ahore  all,  we  are  to  suppose  that,  in  admiration  of  our 
tttithnr's  poetical  talents,  Sir  William  Gower  was  capable  of 
dtoiTtiltig  etpi-y  tinfavoiifablc  recollection  of  his  political 
tctict*?.  Bit  Willlnm  Leveson  Gower  is  ancestor  of  the  present 
Mrttqttls  of  StainiHl  [i.e.  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.— Ed.]. 
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your  esteem,  and  your  good-will ;  so,  in  particu- 
lar, since  the  late  Revolution,  you  have  increased 
the  proofs  of  your  kindness  to  me;  and  not 
suffered  the  difference  of  opinions,  which  pro- 
duce such  hatred  and  enmity  in  the  brutal  part 
of  humankind,  to  remove  you  from  the  settled 
basis  of  your  good  nature,  and  good  sense.  This 
nobleness  of  yours,  had  it  been  exercised  on  an 
enemy,  had  certainly  been  a  point  of  honour,  and 
as  such  I  might  have  justly  recommended  it  to 
the  world ;  but  that  of  constancy  to  your  former 
choice,  and  the  pursuance  of  your  first  favours, 
are  virtues  not  over  common  amongst  English- 
men. All  things  of  honour  have,  at  best,  some- 
what of  ostentation  in  them,  and  self-love ;  there 
is  a  pride  of  doing  more  than  is  expected  from 
us,  and  more  than  others  would  have  done.  But 
to  proceed  in  the  same  tract  of  goodness,  favour, 
and  protection,  is  to  show  that  a  man  is  acted  by 
a  thorough  principle :  it  carries  somewhat  of 
tenderness  in  it,  which  is  humanity  in  a  heroical 
degree ;  it  is  a  kind  of  unmovable  good  nature ; 
a  word  which  is  commonly  despised,  because  it 
is  so  seldom  practised.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
most  generous  virtue,  opposed  to  the  most  de- 
generate vice,  which  is  that  of  ruggedness  and 
harshness  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  upon  this  knowledge  of  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  chosen  you,  with  your  permission,  to  be 
the  patron  of  this  poem.  And  as,  since  this 
wonderful  Revolution,  I  have  begun  with  the 
best  pattern  of  humanity,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
I  shall  continue  to  follow  the  same  method,  in  all 
to  whom  I  shall  address ;  and  endeavour  to  pitch 
on  such  only,  as  have  been  pleased  to  own  me, 
in  this  ruin  of  my  small  fortune;  who,  though  they 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion  themselves,  yet  blame 
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not  me  for  adhering  to  a  lost  cause,  and  judging 
for  myself,  what  I  cannot  choose  but  judge,  so 
long  as  I  am  a  patient  suflferer,  and  no  disturber 
of  the  government     Which,  if  it  be  a  severe 

f>enance,  as  a  great  wit  has  told  the  world,  it  is  at 
east  enjoined  me  by  myself:  and  Sancho  Panca, 
as  much  fool  as  I,  was  observed  to  discipline  his 
body  no  further  than  he  found  he  could  endure 
the  smart 

You  see,  sir,  I  am  not  entertaining  you  like 
Ovid,  with  a  lamentable  epistle  from  Pontus :  I 
suffer  no  more  than  I  can  easDy  undergo ;  and  so 
long  as  I  enjoy  my  liberty,  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  an  Englishman,  the  rest  shall  never  go 
near  my  heart  The  merry  philosopher  is  more 
to  my  humour  than  the  melancholic ;  and  I  find 
no  disposition  in  myself  to  cry,  while  the  mad 
world  is  daily  supplying  me  with  such  occasions 
of  laughter.  The  more  reasonable  sort  of  my 
countrymen  have  shown  so  much  favour  to  this 
piece,  that  they  give  me  no  doubt  of  their  pro- 
tection for  the  future. 

As  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  goodness,  in  favouring  me ;  so 
give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  follow  yours,  in  this 
dedication  to  a  person  of  a  different  persuasion. 
Though  I  must  confess  withal,  that  I  have 
had  a  former  encouragement  from  you  for  this 
address;  and  the  warm  remembrance  of  your 
noble  hospitality  to  me,  at  Trentham,*  when 
some  years  ago  I  visited  my  friends  and  relations 
in  your  country,  has  ever  since  given  me  a  violent 
temptation  to  this  boldness. 

It  is  true,  were  this  comedy  wholly  mine,  I 

*  A  noble  seat  in  Staffordshire^  inherited  by  Sir  William 
Gower^  from  the  Levesons^  his  maternal  ancestors. 
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should  call  it  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  not  think  it 
worth  your  patronage ;  but  when  the  names  of 
Plautus  and  Moliere  are  joined  in  it,  that  is, 
the  two  greatest  names  of  antient  and  modem 
comedy,  I  must  not  presume  so  far  on  their 
reputation,  to  think  their  best  and  most  un- 
questioned productions  can  be  termed  little.  I 
will  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  acquainting  you 
what  I  have  added,  or  altered,  in  either  of  them, 
so  much,  it  may  be,  for  the  worse ;  but  only  that 
the  difference  of  our  stage  from  tlie  Roman  and 
the  French  did  so  require  it.  But  I  am  afraid, 
y  for  my  own  interest,  the  world  will  too  easily 
/  discover  that  more  than  half  of  it  is  mine ;  and 
,  that  the  rest  is  rather  a  lame  imitation  of  their 
L  excellences  than  a  just  translation.  It  is  enough, 
that  the  reader  know  by  you,  that  I  neither 
deserve  nor  desire  any  applause  from  it:  if  I 
have  performed  anything,  it  is  the  genius  of  my 
authors  that  inspired  me ;  and,  if  it  pleased  in 
representation,  let  the  actors  share  the  praise 
amongst  themselves.  As  for  Plautus  and  MoU^re, 
they  are  dangerous  people ;  and  I  am  too  weak 
a  gamester  to  put  myself  into  their  form  of  play. 
But  what  has  been  wanting  on  my  part,  has  been 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  excellent  composition 
of  Mr.  Purcell ;  in  whose  person  we  have  at 
length  found  an  Englishman  equal  with  the  best 
abroad.  At  least,  my  opinion  of  him  has  been 
such,  since  his  happy  and  judicious  performances 
in  the  late  opera,*  and  the  experience  I  have 

♦  Betterton,  having  recovered  the  dislike  to  operas,  which 
the  failure  of  '^  Albion  and  Albanius"  occasioned,  had  brought 
out  *'  The  Prophetess  "  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  shortened 
and  altered  into  a  musical  piece,  which  was  set  by  the  famous 
Purcell.  Dr.  Bumey  has  sanctioned  the  compliment,  which 
Dryden  bestows  upon  it     There  is  something  in  our  author's 
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had  of  him,  in  the  setting  my  three  songs  for  this 
"Amphitryon:"  to  all  which,  and  particularly 
to  the  composition  of  the  pastoral  dialogue,  the 
numerous  choir  of  fair  ladies  gave  so  just  an 
applause  on  the  third  day.  I  am  only  sorry,  for 
my  own  sake,  that  there  was  one  star  wanting, 
as  beautiful  as  any  in  our  hemisphere;  that 
young  Berenice,*  who  is  misemploying  all  her 

turn  of  expression^  which  may  lead  us  to  infer^  that  he  was 
but  a  recent  convert  to  the  English  school  of  music  Sir 
John  Hawkins  seems  to  be  mistaken,  in  placing  this  opera 
posterior  to  that  of  "  Prince  Arthur."  The  dances  were 
invented  by  the  celebrated  Priest 

[On  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  The  Prophetess  belonging 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  there  is  written,  "By  Mr.  Diyden  and 
Mr.  Betterton."  Judging  by  the  colour  of  the  ink,  the 
writing,  and  the  words  "  the  first  edition,"  which  are  also 
added,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  note  of  a  collector  when 
such  things  began  to  be  valued,  this  addition  is  not  contem- 
porary, and  I  know  no  valid  authority  for  the  assignment  of 
joint  authorship.  It  is  very  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  of  Dryden's  having  written  a  prologue  for  the  play,  which, 
by  the  way,  does  not  appear  in  the  quarto  Prophetess,  doubt- 
less, because  it  was  suppressed  for  political  reasons.  It  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place.  I  have  compared  The  Prophetess 
with  the  original.  The  alterations  are  numerous,  but  chiefly  of 
the  kind  more  likely  to  be  made  by  Betterton  than  by  Diyden 
alterations  of  phrase  to  fit  the  comprehension  of  the  audi- 
ence such  as  "breeches"  for  "slops,"  and  the  like.  Nor 
where  there  is  new  or  altered  dialogue  has  it  to  my  ear 
the  ring  of  Dryden's  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lyric 
insertions,  which  are  neither  voluminous,  nor  specially 
remarkable,  sometimes  have  a  flavour  of  him.  This  being 
the  case,  I  propose  to  print  them  with  the  attributed  poems 
in  vol.  XV.,  as  they  may  have  interest  for  some  readers,  and  are 
not  easily  accessible.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  wording  of 
the  text  is  distinctly  against  Dryden's  part  authorship.— Ed.] 

*  Under  this  poetical  appellation,  the  author  here,  and  in 
the  dedication  to  "  Cleomenes,"  celebrates  Jane  Lady  Hyde, 
daughter  to  Sir  William  L.  Gower,  and  wife,  as  has  been 
noticed,  to  Henry  Lord  Hyde,  eldest  son  of  Lawrence  Earl 
of  Rochester. 
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charms  on  stupid  country  souls,  that  can  never 
know  the  value  of  them ;  and  losing  the  triumphs, 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  her,  in  the  court 
and  town.  And  yet  I  know  not  whether  I  am 
so  much  a  loser  by  her  absence;  for  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend  the  sharpness  of  her  judg- 
ment, if  it  were  not  allayed  with  the  sweetness 
of  her  nature ;  and,  after  all,  I  fear  she  may  come 
time  enough  to  discover  a  thousand  imperfec- 
tions in  my  play,  which  might  have  passed  on 
vulgar  understandings.  Be  pleased  to  use  the 
authority  of  a  father  over  her,  on  my  behalf: 
enjoin  her  to  keep  her  own  thoughts  of  "  Amphi- 
tryon" to  herself;  or  at  least  not  to  compare 
him  too  strictly  with  Moli^re's.  It  is  true,  I 
have  an  interest  in  this  partiality  of  hers :  but 
withal,  I  plead  some  sort  of  merit  for  it,  in  being 
so  particularly,  as  I  am. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 
Humble  servant, 

John  Dryden. 

October  24/A,  I69O. 


PROLOGUE. 

8P0EXN  BT  MBS.  BBACEGIBDLE. 

The  labouring  bee^  when  his  sharp  sting  is  gone. 
Forgets  his  golden  work,  and  turns  a  drone : 
Such  is  a  satire,  when  you  take  away 
That  rage,  in  which  his  noble  vigour  lay. 
What  gain  you,  by  not  suffering  him  to  teaze  ye  ? 
He  neither  can  offend  you  now,  nor  please  ye. 
The  honey-bag,  and  venom,  lay  so  near, 
That  both  together  you  resolved  to  tear ; 
And  lost  your  pleasure,  to  secure  your  fear. 
How  can  he  show  his  manhood,  if  you  bind  him 
To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him  ? 
This  is  plain  levelling  of  wit ;  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  the  advantage,  not  the  rich. 
The  blockhead  stands  excused,  for  wanting  sense ; 
And  wits  turn  blockheads  in  their  own  defence. 
Yet,  though  the  stage's  traffic  is  undone. 
Still  Julian's  *  interloping  trade  goes  on : 
Though  satire  on  the  theatre  you  smother. 
Yet,  in  lampoons,  you  libel  one  another. 
The  first  produces,  still,  a  second  jig ; 
You  whip  them  out,  like  school-boys,  till  they  gig ; 
And  with  the  same  success,  we  readers  guess 
For  every  one  still  dwindles  to  a  less ;  f 
And  much  good  malice  is  so  meanly  drest. 
That  we  would  laugh,  but  cannot  find  the  jest. 

*  JnliED,  who  styled  himBelf  secretory  to  the  Muses,  made  a  dirty  liveli- 
hood, hy  copying  and  dispersing  lampooDS  at  the  Wits'  Coffee-hoase.  He 
was  the  subiect  of  a  copy  of  verses,  wliich  the  reader  will  find  among  those 
ascribed  to  Diyden  on  doubtM  authority. 

t  The  poetasters  of  that  age  were  so  numerous,  and  so  active,  that  the 
most  deplorable  attempt  at  wit,  or  satire,  was  usually  answered  in  one 
which  was  yet  worse.  Parody  and  personal  abuse  were  the  implements  of 
this  warfare,  which  sometimes  extended  to  answers,  replies,  rejoinders, 
rebutters,  and  sur-rebutters,  all  only  distinguished  by  malignant  scurrility. 
[Scott  and  others,  "  our  readers,"  without  authority  or  sense.  "  GKg  "  map 
mean  "  spin  like  a  top."  The  word  has  also  other  meanings,  but  the  whole 
metaphor  is  rather  obscure  with  any  of  them. — Ed.] 
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If  no  advice  your  rhyming  rage  can  stay^ 

Let  not  the  ladies  suffer  in  the  fray : 

Their  tender  sex  is  privileged  from  war ; 

'Tis  not  like  knights^  to  draw  upon  the  fair. 

What  fame  expect  you  from  so  mean  a  prize  ? 

We  wear  no  murdering  weapons^  but  our  eyes. 

Our  sex^  you  know^  was  after  yours  designed ; 

The  last  perfection  of  the  Maker's  mind : 

Heaven  drew  out  all  the  gold  for  us^  and  left  your 

dross  behind. 
Beauty^  for  valour's  best  reward,  he  chose ; 
Peace,  after  war ;  and,  after  toil,  repose. 
Hence,  ye  profane,  excluded  from  our  sights ; 
And,  charmed  by  day  with  honour's  vain  delights. 
Go,  make  your  best  of  solitaiy  nights. 
Recant  betimes,  'tis  prudence  to  submit ; 
Our  sex  is  still  your  overmatch  in  wit : 
We  never  fail,  with  new,  successful  arts. 
To  make  fine  fools  of  you,  and  all  your  parts. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Jupiter. 

Mercury. 

Phcebus. 

Amphitryon,  the  Theban  General 

SosiA,  his  Slave. 

Gripus,  a  Theban  Judge. 

Tranio^'  [  Q^^^*  ^'^  Theban  Army. 

Alcmena,  Wife  to  Amphitryon. 

Br^^'  }  ^  '^^^^- 
Night. 

SCENE— 7%^*e5. 


[Cast : — JupUer,  Betterton ;  Mercury,  Lee  ;  Phoebus,  Bow- 
man ;  Ampkitfyon,  Williams ;  Sosia,  Nokes ;  Gripus,  Sandford ; 
PoUdas,  Bright;  Tranio,  Bowen;  Alcmena,  Mrs.  Barry; 
Phcedra,  Mrs.  Montfort;  Bromia,  Mrs.  Cory;  Nigki,  Mrs. 
Butler.] 


AMPHITRYON; 


OB, 


THE  TWO  SOSIAS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

Mercury  and  Phcebus  descend  in  several 

Machines. 

Phce.  Know  you  the  reason  of  this  present 
summons  ? 
'Tis  neither  council  day,  nor  is  this  heaven. 
What  business  has  our  Jupiter  on  earth  ? 
Why  more  at  Thebes  than  any  other  place  ? 
And  why  we  two,  of  all  the  herd  of  gods, 
Are  chosen  out  to  meet  him  in  consult  ? 
f  They  call  me  God  of  Wisdom ; 
-But  Mars  and  Vulcan,  the  two  fools  of  heaven. 
Whose  wit  lies  in  their  ai^vil  and  their  sword. 
Know  full  as  much  as  I. 

Merc.  And  Venus  may  know  more  than  both 
of  us; 
For  'tis  some  petticoat  affair,  I  guess. 
I  have  discharged  my  duty,  which  was,  to  sum- 
mon you,  Phoebus :  we  shall  know  more  anon. 
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1 

when  the  Thunderer  comes  down.  .  'Tis  our  part 
to  obey  our  father ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  we 
two  are  little  better  than  sons  of  harlots ;  and, 
if  Jupiter  had  not  been  pleased  to  take  a  little 
pains  with  our  mothers,  instead  of  being  gods, 
we  might  have  been  a  couple  of  link-boys.' 

Plice.  But  know  you  notning  further,  Hermes  ? 
What  news  in  court  ? 

Merc.  There  has  been  a  devilish  quarrel,  I 
can  tell  you,  betwixt  Jupiter  and  Juno.  She 
threatened  to  sue  him  in  the  spiritual  court  for 
some  matrimonial  omissions ;  and  he  stood  upon 
his  prerogative :  then  she  hit  him  on  the  teeth 
of  all  his  bastards;  and  your  name  and  mine 
were  used  with  less  reverence  than  became  our 
godships.  They  were  both  in  their  cups;  and 
at  last  the  matter  grew  so  high,  that  they  were 
ready  to  have  thrown  stars  at  one  another's 
heads. 

Phce.  'Twas  happy  for  me  that  I  was  at  my 
vocation,  driving  daylight  about  the  world. 
But  I  had  rather  stand  my  father's  thunderbolts 
than  my  step-mother's  railing. 
/^  Merc.  When  the  tongue-battle  was  over,  and 
the  championess  had  harnessed  her  peacocks  to 
go  for  Samos,  and  hear  the  prayers  that  were 
made  to  her 

Phoe.  By  the  way,  her  worshippers  had  a  bad 
time  on't;  she  was  in  a  damnable  humour  for 
receiving  petitions. 
/  Merc.  Jupiter  immediately  beckons  me  aside,"" 
and  charges  me,  that,  as  soon  as  ever  you  had  set 
up  your  horses,  you  and  I  should  meet  him  here 
at  Thebes :  now,  putting  the  premises  together, 
as  dark  as  it  is,  methinks  I  begin  to  see  day- 
light 

Phoe.  As  plain  as  one  of  my  own  beams ;  she 
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has  made  him  uneasy  at  home,  and  he  is  going 
to  seek  his  diversion  abroad.  I  see  heaven  itself 
is  no  privileged  place  for  happiness,  if  a  man 
must  carry  his  wife  along  with  him. 

Merc.  'Tis  neither  better  nor  worse,  upon  my 
conscience.  He  is  weary  of  hunting  in  the 
spacious  forest  of  a  wife,  and  is  following  his 
game  incognito  in  some  little  purlieu  here  at 
Thebes :  that 's  many  an  honest  man  s  case  on 
earth  too,  Jove  help  them !  as  indeed  he  does,  to 
make  them  cuckolds. 
^  Phce.  But,  if  so.  Mercury,  then  I,  who  am  a 
poet,  must  indite  his  love-letter ;  and  you,  who 
are  by  trade  a  porter,  must  convey  it 

Merc.  No  more;   he's  coming  down  souse 
"  upon  us,  and  hears  as  far  as  he  can  see,  too.    He  s 
plaguy  hot  upon  the  business,  I  know  it  by  his 
hard  driving. 

Jupiter  descends. 

Jup.  What,   you   are   descanting   upon    my 
actions  1 
Much  good  may  do  you  with  your  politics : 
All  subjects  will  be  censuring  their  kings. 
Well,  I  confess  I  am  in  love ;  what  then  ? 

Phce.  Some  mortal,  we  presume,  of  Cadmus' 
blood ; 
Some  Theban  beauty ;  some  new  Semele ; 
Or  some  Europa. 

Merc.  I  '11  say  that  for  my  father,  he 's  constant 
to  a  handsome  family ;  he  knows  when  they  have 
a  good  smack  with  them,  and  snuffs  up  incense 
so  savourly  when  'tis  offered  him  by  a  fair 
hand 

Jup.  Well,  my  familiar  sons,  this  saucy  carriage 
I  have  deserved ;  for  he,  who  trusts  a  secret, 

VOL.  VIII.  B 
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Makes  his  own  man  his  master. 

I  read  your  thoughts ;  ,         .  •  i 

Therefore  you  may  as  safely  speak  as  thmk. 

Merc.  Mine  was  a  very  homely  thought— I 
was  considering  into  what  form  your  almighty- 
ship  would  be  pleased  to  transform  yourself  to- 
night ;  whether  you  would  fornicate  in  the  shape 
of  a  bull,  or  a  ram,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  swan ;  what 
bird  or  beast  you  would  please  to  honour,  by 
transgressing  your  own  laws  in  his  likeness;  or, 
in  short,  whether  you  would  recreate  yourself  m 
feathers,  or  in  leather  ?        ,     ,     , .        .      , 

Phoe.  Any  disguise  to  hide  the  kmg  of  gods. 
-    Jwp.  I  know  your  maUce,  Phoebus ;  you  would 

That,  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret. 
To  keep  exterior  show  of  sanctity. 
Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example : 
For  kings  and  priests  are  in  a  manner  bound. 
For  reverence  sake,  to  be  close  hypocrit^.       ' 
-    The.  But  what  necessitates  you  to  this  love. 
Which  you  confess  a  crime,  and  yet  commit  ? 
^For  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less ; 
'Tis'only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view ; 
Maintems,  indeed,  the  reverence  due  to  princes. 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  cnme^ 
<-   Juv  I  love,  because 'twas  m  the  fates  1  should. 
P&  With  reverence  be  it  spoke,  a  bad  excuse : 
Thus  every  wicked  act,  in  heaven  or  earth. 
May  make  the  same  defence. ,  But  what  is  fate  ? 
Is  it  a  blind  contingence  of  events. 
Or  sure  necessity  of  aiuses  linked. 
That  must  produce  effects  ?    Or  is  t  a  power. 
That  orders  all  things  by  ^upenor  wdl  - 

Foresees  his  work,  and  works  m  that  foresight  ?^ 

Juv.  Fate  is,  what  I, 
By  virtue  of  omnipotence,  have  made  it ; 
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And  power  omnipotent  can  do  no  wrong  : 
Not  to  myself,  because  I  will  it  so ; 
Nor  yet  to  men,  for  what  they  are  is  mine. — 
This  night  I  will  enjoy  Amphitryon's  wife ; 
For,  when  I  made  her,  I  decreed  her  such 
As  I  should  please  to  love.     I  wrong  not  him 
Whose  wife  she  is  ;  for  I  reserved  my  right, 
To  have  her  while  she  pleased  me ;  that  once 

past, 
She  shall  be  his  again. 

Merc.  Here 's  omnipotence  with  a  vengeance  1 
to  make  a  man  a  cuckold,  and  yet  not  to  do  him 
wrong  1  Then  I  find,  father  Jupiter,  that  when 
you  made  fate,  you  had  the  wit  to  contrive  a 
holiday  for  yourself  now  and  then ;  for  you  kings 
never  enact  a  law,  but  you  have  a  kind  of  an  eye 
to  yoiu"  own  prerogative. 

Phce.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  right  and 
wrong 
Of  an  eternal  being,  I  have  done ; 
But  if  there  be 

Jup.  Peace,  thou  disputing  fool  1 
Learn  this :  If  thou  couldst  comprehend  my  ways. 
Then  thou  wert  Jove,  not  I ;  yet  thus  far  know. 
That,  for  the  good  of  humankind,  this  night 
I  shaU  beget  a  future  Hercules, 
Who  shall  redress  the  wrongs  of  injured  mortals. 
Shall  conquer  monsters,  and  reform  the  world. 

Merc.  Ay,  brother  Phoebus;  and  our  father 
made  all  those  monsters  for  Hercules  to  conquer, 
and  contrived  all  those  vices  on  purpose  for  him 
to  reform,  too,  there 's  the  jest  on  't 
-  Phce.  Since  arbitrary  power  will  hear  no  reason, 
Tis  wisdom  to  be  silent 

Merc.  Why,  that's  the  point;  this  same 
arbitrary  power  is  a  knock-down  argument; 
'tis  but  a  word  and  a  blow.     Now  methinks,  our 
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father  speaks  out  like  an  honest  barefaced  god, 
as  he  is;  he  lays  the  stress  in  the  right  place, 
upon  absolute  dominion :  I  confess,  if  he  had 
been  a  man,  he  might  have  been  a  tyrant,  if  his 
subjects  durst  have  called  him  to  account  But 
you,  brother  Phoebus,  are  but  a  mere  country 
gentleman,  that  never  comes  to  court ;  that  are 
abroad  all  day  on  horseback,  making  visits  about 
the  world ;  are  drinking  all  night ;  and,  in  your 
cups  are  still  railing  at  the  government  Oh, 
these  patriots,  these  bumpkin  patriots,  are  a  very 
silly  sort  of  animal  1 
/     Jup.   My  present    purpose  and  design  you 

heard. 
To  enjoy  Amphitryon's  wife,  the  fair  Alcmena : 
You  two  must  be  subservient  to  my  love. 

Merc.  {To  Phcebus.]  No  moreof  your  grumble- 
tonian  morals,  brother ;  there 's  preferment  com- 
ing ;  be  advised,  and  pimp  dutifully. 

Jwp.  Amphitryon,  the  brave  Theban  general. 
Has  overcome  his  country's  foes  in  fight. 
And,  in  a  single  duel,  slain  their  king  ^ 
His  conquering  troops  are  eager  on  their  march 
Returning  home ;  while  their  young  general. 
More  eager  to  review  his  beauteous  wife, 
Posts  on  before,  winged  with  impetuous  love. 
And,  by  to-morrow's  dawn,  will  reach  this  town. 

Merc.  That 's  but  short  warning,  father  Jupiter ; 
having  made  no  former  advances  of  courtship  to 
her,  you  have  need  of  your  omnipotence,  and  all 
your  godship,  if  you  mean  to  be  beforehand  with 
him. 

PhoB.  Then  how  are  we  to  be  employed  this 
evening  ? 
Time's  precious,  and  these  summer  nights  are 

short; 
I  must  be  early  up  to  light  the  world. 
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Jup.  You  shall  not  rise;  there  shall  l)e  no 
to-morrow. 

Merc.  Then  the  world 's  to  be  at  an  end,  I  find. 

Phoe.  Or  else  a  gap  in  nature  of  a  day. 

Jup.  A  day  will  be  well  lost  to  busy  man ; 
Night  shall  continue  sleep,  and  care  shall  cease. 
So,  many  men  shall  live,  and  live  in  peace. 
Whom  sunshine  had  betrayed  to  envious  sight. 
And  sight  to  sudden  rage,  and  rage  to  death. 
Now,  1  will  have  a  night  for  love  and  me ; 
A  long  luxurious  night,  fit  for  a  god 
To  quench  and  empty  his  immortal  heat 

Merc.  1 11  lay  on  the  woman's  side  for  all  that, 
that  she  shall  love  longest  to-night,  in  spite  of 
your  omnipotence. 

Phce.  I  shall  be  cursed  by  all  the  labouring 
trades. 
That  early  rise ;  but  you  must  be  obeyed. 

Jup.  No  matter  for  the  cheating  part  of  man. 
They  have  a  day's  sin  less  to  answer  for. 

Phce.  When  would  you  have  me  wake  ? 

Jup.  Why,  when  Jove  goes  to  sleep  ;  when  I 
have  finished. 
Your  brother  Mercury  shall  bring  you  word. — 

[Eocit  Phcebus  in  his  chariot. 
Now,  Hermes,  I  must  take  Amphitryon's  form. 
To  enjoy  his  wife  : 

Thou  must  be  Sosia,  this  Amphitryon's  slave ; 
Who,  all  this  night,  is  travelling  to  Thebes, 
To  tell  Alcmena  of  her  lord's  approach, 
And  bring  her  joyful  news  of  victory. 

Merc.  But  why  must  I  be  Sosia  ? 

Jup.   Dull  god  of  wit,  thou  statue  of  thy- 
self 1 
Thou  must  be  Sosia,  to  keep  out  Sosia ; 
Who,  by  his  entrance,  might  discover  Jove, 
Disturb  my  pleasures,  raise  unruly  noise, 
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And  SO  distract  Alcmena's  tender  soul,  . 

She  would  not  meet  my  warmth,  when  I  dissolve 

Into  her  lap,  nor  give  down  half  her  love. 

Merc.  Let  me  alone,  1 11  cudgel  him  away  ; 
But  I  abhor  so  villainous  a  shape. 

Jup.  Take  it,  I  charge  thee  on  thy  duty,  take 

It; 
Nor  dare  to  lay  it  down  till  I  command. 

I  cannot  bear  a  moment's  loss  of  joy. — 

Night  appears  above  in  a  cJiariot 

Look  up,  the  Night  is  in  her  silent  chariot. 
And  rolling  just  o'er  Thebes;  bid  her  drive 

slowly. 
Or  make  a  double  turn  about  the  world  ; 
While  I  drop  Jove,  and  take  Amphitryon's  dress. 
To  be  the  greater,  while  I  seem  the  less. 

[Eooit  Jupiter. 

Merc.  [To  Night.]  Madam  Night,  a  good  even 
to  you  1  Fair  and  softly,  I  beseech  you,  madam  ; 
I  have  a  word  or  two  to  you  from  no  less  a  god 
than  Jupiter. 

Night  O  my  nimble-fingered  god  of  theft, 
what  makes  you  here  on  earth  at  this  unseason- 
able hour  ?  What  banker's  shop  is  to  be  broke 
open  to-night?  or  what  clippers,  and  coiners, 
and  conspirators,  have  been  invoking  your  deity 
for  their  assistance  ? 

Merc.  Faith,  none  of  those  enormities,  and 
yet  I  am  still  in  my  vocation  ;  for  you  know  I 
am  a  jack  of  all  trades.  At  a  word,  Jupiter  is 
indulging  his  genius  to-night  with  a  certain  noble 
sort  of  recreation,  called  wenching;  the  truth 
on 't  is,  adultery  is  the  proper  name. 

Night  Jupiter  would  do  well  to  stick  to  his 
wife,  Juno. 
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Merc.  He  has  been  married  to  her  above  these 
hundred  years ;  and  that 's  long  enough,  in  con- 
science, to  stick  to  one  woman. 

Night  She  *s  his  sister,  too,  as  well  as  his  wife ; 
that 's  a  double  tiQ  of  affection  to  her. 

Merc.  Nay,  if  he  made  bold  with  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  'tis  likely  he  will  not  spare  his 
neighbours. 

Night.  If  I  were  his  wife,  I  should  raise  a 
rebellion  against  him,  for  the  violation  of  my 
bed. 

Merc.  Thou  art  mistaken,  old  Night ;  his  wife 
could  raise  no  faction.  All  the  deities  in  heaven 
would  take  the  part  of  the  cuckold-making  god, 
for  they  are  all  given  to  the  flesh  most  damnably. 
Nay,  the  very  goddesses  would  stickle  in  the 
cause  of  love;  'tis  the  way  to  be  popular,  to 
whore  and  love.  L  For  what  dost  thou  think  old 
Saturn  was  deposed,  but  that  he  was  cold  and 
impotent,  and  made  no  court  to  the  fair  ladies  ? 
Pallas  and  Juno  themselves,  as  chaste  as  they 
are,  cried,  Shame  on  him  1 — I  say  unto  thee,  old 
Night,  woe  be  to  the ,  monarch  that  has  not  the 
women  on  his  side  I J 

Night.  Then,  by  your  rule.  Mercury,  a  king, 
who  would  live  happily,  must  debauch  his  whole 
nation  of  women. 

Merc.  As  far  as  his  ready  money  will  go,  I 
mean;  for  Jupiter  himself  can't  please  dl  of 
them. — ^But  this  is  beside  my  present  commis- 
sion :  he  has  sent  me  to  will  and  require  you 
to  make  a  swinging  long  night  for  hhn,  for  he 
hates  to  be  stinted  in  his  pleasures. 

Night.  Tell  him  plainly,  1 11  rather  lay  down 
my  commission.  What,  would  he  make  a  bawd 
of  me? 

Merc.  Poor  ignorant  I  why,  he  meant  thee  for 
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a  bawd,  when  he  first  made  thee.  What  art 
thou  good  for,  but  to  be  a  bawd  ?  Is  not  day- 
light better  for  mankind,  I  mean  as  to  any  other 
use,  but  only  for  love  and  fornication  ?  Thou 
hast  been  a  bawd,  too,  a  reverend,  primitive, 
original  bawd,  from  the  first  hour  of  thy  creation ; 
and  all  the  laudable  actions  of  love  have  been 
committed  under  thy  mantle.  Pr'ythee,  for 
what  dost  thou  think  that  thou  art  worshipped  ? 

Night  Why,  for  my  stars  and  moonshine. 

Merc.  That  is,  for  holding  a  candle  to  iniquity. 
But  if  they  were  put  out,  thou  wouldst  be  doubly 
worshipped  by  the  willing,  bashful  virgins. 

Night  Then,  for  my  quiet,  and  the  sweetness 
of  my  sleep. 

Merc.  No: — For  thy  sweet  waking  all  the 
night ;  for  sleep  comes  not  upon  lovers,  till  thou 
art  vanished. 

Night  But  it  will  be  against  nature,  to  make 
a  long  winter's  night  at  midsummer. 

Merc.  Trouble  not  yourself  for  that:  Phoebus 
is  ordered  to  make  a  short  summer's  day  to- 
morrow ;  so,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  all  will 
be  at  rights  again. 

Night  WeU,  I  am  edified  by  your  discourse ; 
and  my  comfort  is,  that,  whatever  work  is  made, 
I  see  nothing. 

Merc.  About  your  business,  then.  Put  a 
spoke  into  your  chariot-wheels,  and  order  the 
seven  stars  to  halt,  while  I  put  myself  into  the 
habit  of  a  serving-man,  and  dress  up^a  false  Sosia, 
to  wait  upon  a  false  Amphitryon. — Good  night, 
Night 

Night  My  service  to  Jupiter. — Farewell, 
Mercury. 

[Night  goes  backward.    Eant  Mercury. 
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SCENE  II. — Amphitryon  s  Palace. 

Enter  Alcmena. 

Ale.  Why  was  I  married  to  the  man  I  love ! 
For,  had  he  been  indifferent  to  my  choice, 
Or  had  been  hated,  absence  had  been  pleasure ; 
But  now  I  fear  for  my  Amphitryon's  fife : 
At  home,  in  private,  and  secure  from  war, 
I  am  amidst  an  host  of  armed  foes. 
Sustaining  all  his  cares,  pierced  with  his  wounds : 
And,  if  he  falls, — which,  O  ye  gods  avert  1 — 
Am  in  Amphitryon  slain  1   Would  I  were  there. 
And  he  were  here ;  so  might  we  change  our  fates ; 
That  he  might  grieve  for  me,  and  I  might  die 
for  him. 

Enter  Phaedra,  running. 

Phasd.  Gk)od  news,  good  news,  madam;  O 
such  admirable  news,  that,  if  I  kept  it  in  a 
moment,  I  should  burst  with  it 

Ale.  Is  it  from  the  army  ? 

Phasd.  No  matter. 

Ak.  From  Amphitryon  ? 

Phasd.  No  matter,  neither. 

Ak.  Answer  me,  I  charge  thee,  if  thy  good 
news  be  anything  relating  to  my  lord  ;  if  it  be, 
assure  thyself  of  a  reward. 

Phaed.  Ay,  jnadam,  now  you  say  something 
to  the  matter :  you  know  the  business  of  a  poor 
waiting- woman,  here  upon  earth,  is  to  be  scraping 
up  something  against  a  rainy  day,  called  the  day 
of  marriage ;  every  one  in  our  own  vocation  :— ^ 
But  what  matter  is  it  to  me  if  my  lord  has 
routed  the  enemies,  if  I  get  nothing  of  their 
spoils  ? 

Ak.  Say,  is  my  lord  victorious  ? 
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Phasd.  Why,  he  is  victorious :  indeed  I  prayed 
devoutly  to  Jupiter  for  a  victory ;  by  the  same 
token,  that  you  should  give  me  ten  pieces  of 
gold  if  I  brought  you  news  of  it 

Ak.  They  are  thine,  supposing  he  be  safe  too. 

Phced.  Nay,  that  *s  a  new  bargain,  for  I  vowed 
to  Jupiter,  that  then  you  should  give  me  ten  | 

pieces  more  ^but  I  do  undertake  for  my  lord's  ' 

safety,  if  you  will  please  to  discharge  his  godship^ 
Jupiter  of  the  debt,  and  take  it  upon  you  to  pay. 

Ale.  When  he  returns  in  safety,  Jupiter  and" 
I  will  pay  your  vow. 

Phoed.  And  I  am  sure  I  articled  with  Jupiter, 
that,  if  I  brought  you  news  that  my  lord  was 
upon  return,  you  should  grant  me  one  small 
favour  more,  that  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Ale.  Make  haste,  thou  torturer ;  is  my  Amphi- 
tryon upon  return  ? 

Phcea.  Promise  me,  that  I  shall  be  your  bed- 
fellow to-night,  as  I  have  been  ever  since  my 
lords  absence;  unless  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
release  you  of  your  word. 

Ale.  That's  a  small  request ;  'tis  granted. 

Phced.  But  swear  by  Jupiter. 

Ale.  But  why  by  Jupiter  ? 

Phced.  Because  he's  the  greatest:  I  hate  to 
deal  with  one  of  your  little  baffling  gods,  that 
can  do  nothing  but  by  permission;  but  Jupiter 
can  swinge  you  off,  if  you  swear  by  him,  and 
are  forsworn. 

Ale.  I  swear  by  Jupiter. 

Phced.  Then — I  beueve  he  is  victorious,  and  I 
know  he  is  safe ;  for  I  looked  through  the  key- 
hole, and  saw  him  knocking  at  the  gate ;  and  I 
had  the  conscience  to  let  him  cool  his  heels  there. 

Ale.  And  wouldst  thou  not  open  to  him? 
O  thou  traitress ! 
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Phced.  No,  I  was  a  little  wiser :  I  left  Sosia's 
wife  to  let  him  in ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  bring 
the  news,  and  make  my  pennyworths  out  of 
him,  as  time  shall  show. 

Enter  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  Amphitryon, 
with  Sosia's  wife^  Bromia.  He  kisses  and 
embraces  Alcmena. 

Jup.  Oh,  let  me  live  for  ever  on  those  lips ! 
The  nectar  of  the  gods  to  these  is  tasteless. 
I  swear,  that,  were  IJupiter,  this  night 
I  would  renounce  my  heaven,  to  be  Amphitryon. 

Ak.  Then,  not  to  swear  beneath  Amphitryon's 
oath, 
(Forgive  me,  Juno,  if  I  am  profane), 
I  swear,  I  would  be  what  I  am  this  night, 
And  be  Alcmena,  rather  than  be  Juno. 

Brom.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  become  of  mv 
poor  bedfeUow,  your  man  Sosia  ?  you  keep  such 
a  billing  and  colling  *  here,  to  set  one's  mouth  a 
watering — what,  I  say,  though  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  I  have  a  husband  as  well  as  my  lady ; 
and  should  be  as  glad  as  she  of  a  little  honest 
recreation. 

Phoed.  And  what  have  you  done  with  your 
old  friend,  and  my  old  sweetheart.  Judge  Gripus  ? 
has  he  brought  me  home  a  crammed  purse,  that 
swells  with  bribes  ?  If  he  be  rich,  I  will  make 
him  welcome,  like  an  honourable  magistrate; 
but  if  he  has  not  had  the  wit  to  sell  justice,  he 
judges  no  causes  in  my  court,  I  warrant  him. 

Ale.  My  lord,  you  tell  me  nothing  of  the  battle  ? 
Is  Thebes  victorious,  are  our  foes  destroyed  ? 

*  [Scott,  "  cooing ; "  but  "  colling  "="  halsing  "= putting 
the  arms  round  the  neck,  has  ample  authority,  from  Chaucer - 
downwards. — Ed.  ] 
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For,  now  I  find  you  safe,  I  should  be  glad 
To  hear  you  were  in  danger.  ^ 

Jwp,  lAside.'l  A  man  had  need  be  a  god,  to 
gtand  the  fury  of  three  talking  women !  I  think, 
in  my  conscience,  I  made  their  tongues  of  thunder. 

Brom.  [^PuUing  him  on  one  side.']  I  asked  the 
fir»t  question  ;  answer  me,  my  lord. 

Phoed.  [Pulling  him  on  the  other  side.]  Peace  I 
mine  is  a  lover,  and  yours  but  a  husband  ;\jLnd 
my  judge  is  my  lord  too;  the  title  shall  take 
place,  and  I  will  be  answered.^ 

Jup.  Sosia  is  safe ;  Gripus  is  rich ;  both  coming; 

I  rode  before  them,  with  a  lover's  haste. 

Was  e'er  poor  god  so  worried  ?  but  for  my  love, 
I  wish  I  were  in  heaven  again  with  Juno.    [Aside. 

Ale.  Then  I,  it  seems,  am  last  to  be  regarded  ? 

Jup,  Not  so,  my  love ;  but  these  obstreperous 
tongues 
Have  snatched  their  answers  first ;  they  will  be 

heard ; 
And  surely  Jove  would  never  answer  prayer 
That  woman  made,  but  only  to  be  freed 
From  their  eternal  noise.    Make  haste  to  bed ; 
There  let  me  tell  my  story,  in  thy  arms ; 
There,  in  the  gentle  pauses  of  our  love. 
Betwixt  our  dyings,  ere  we  live  again. 
Thou  shalt  be  told  the  battle,  and  success ; 
Which  I  shall  oft  begin,  and  then  break  off; 
For  love  will  often  interrupt  my  tale. 
And  make  so  sweet  confusion  in  our  talk, 
That  thou  shalt  ask,  and  I  shall  answer  things. 
That  are  not  of  a  piece ;  but  patched  with  kisses. 
And  sighs,  and  murmurs,  and  imperfect  speech ; 
And  nonsense  shall  be  eloquent,  in  love. 

Brom.  [To  PniEDRA.]  My  lord  is  very  hot 
upon  it :  this  absence  is  a  great  friend  to  us  poor 
neglected  wives ;  it  makes  us  new  again. 
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Ale.  I  am  the  fool  of  love ;  and  find  within  me 
The  fondness  of  a  bride,  without  the  fear. 
My  whole  desires  and  wishes  are  in  you. 

Phced.  [Aside.']  My  lady's  eyes  are  pinking* 
to  bedwaid  too :  now  is  she  to  look  very  sleepy, 
counterfeiting  yawning,-but  she  shaU  ask  me 
leave  first  ^ 

Ak.  Great  Juno,  thou,  whose  holy  care  presides 
Over  the  nuptial  bed,  pour  all  thy  blessings 
On  this  auspicious  night  I 

Jup.  Juno  may  grudge ;  for  she  may  fear  a  rival 
In  those  bright  eyes  ;  but  Jupiter  will  grant, 
And  doubly  bless  this  night 

Phced.  [Aside.  J  But  Jupiter  should  ask  my 
leave  first,  were  he  here  in  person. 

Ale.  Bromia,  prepare  the  bed : 
The  tedious  journey  has  disposed  my  lord 
To  seek  his  needful  rest  [JEant  Bromia. 

Phced.  Tis  very  true,  madam ;  the  poor  gentle- 
man must  needs  be  weary ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  ill  contrived,  that  he  must  lie  alone  to-night, 
to  recruit  himself  with  sleep,  and  lay  in  enough 
for  to-morrow  night,  when  you  may  keep  him 
waking. 

Ale.  [To  Jupiter.]  I  must  confess,  I  made  a 
kind  of  promise 

Phced.  [Almost  crying.']  A  kind  of  promise,  do 
you  call  it  ?  I  see  you  would  fain  be  coming  off. 
I  am  sure  you  swore  to  me,  by  Jupiter,  that  I 
should  be  your  bedfellow ;  and  I  '11  accuse  you 
to  him,  too,  the  first  prayers  I  make  1  and  1 11 
pray  o'  purpose,  too,  lliat  I  will,  though  I  have 
not  prayed  to  him  this  seven  years. 

Jup.  O  the  malicious  hildingi         [>     ^  \ 

Ale.  I  did  swear,  indeed,  my  lord. 

*  [="  winking."— Ed.] 
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Jup.  Forswear  thyself ;  for  Jupiter  but  laughs 
At  lovers*  perjuries. 

Phced.  The  more  shame  for  him,  if  he  does : 
there  would  be  a  fine  god,  indeed,  for  us  women 
to  worship,  if  he  laughs  when  our  sweethearts 
cheat  us  of  our  maidenheads.  No,  no,  Jupiter  is 
an  honester  gentleman  than  you  make  of  tiim. 

Jup.  I  'm  all  on  fire ;  and  would  not  lose  this 
night, 
To  be  the  master  of  the  universe. 

Phasd.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  see  you  are  on  fire ;  but 
the  devil  a  bucket  shall  be  brought  to  quench  it, 
without  my  leave.  You  may  go  to  bed,  madam ; 
but  you  shall  see  how  heaven  will  bless  your 
night's  work,  if  you  forswear  yourself  :-l-Some 
fool,  some  mere  elder-brother,  or  someT)locV- 
headly  hero,  Jove,  I  beseech  thee,  send  her  1  ^ 

Jup.  [AsideJ]  Now  I  could  call  my  thunder  to 
revenge  me. 
But  that  were  to  confess  myself  a  god. 

And  then  I  lost  my  love ! Alcmena,  come ; 

By  heaven,!  have  a  bridegroom's  fervour  for  thee, 
A^  I  had  ne'er  enjoyed. 

Ale.  She  has  my  oath ;  [Sighing. 

And  sure  she  may  release  it,  if  she  pleases. 

Phoed.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  am  not  cruel  in 
my  nature,  to  poor  distressed  lovers ;  for  it  may 
be  my  own  case  another  day :  and  therefore,  if 
my  lord  pleases  to  consider  me 

Jup.  Anything,  anything  I  but  name  thy  wish, 
and  have  it 

Plued.  Ay,  now  you  say,  anything,  anything ; 
but  you  would  tell  me  another  story  to-morrow 
morning.  Look  you,  my  lord,  here  is  a  hand 
open  to  receive;  you  know  the  meaning  of 
it ;  I  am  for  notMng  but  the  ready 

Jup.  Thou  shalt  have  all  the  treasury  of  heaven. 
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Phced.  Yes,  when  you  are  Jupiter,  to  dispose 
of  it 

Jup.  [Aside.^  I  had  forgot,  and  showed  myself 
a  god: 
This  love  can  make  a  fool  of  Jupiter. 

Phced.  You  have  forgot  some  part  of  the  ene- 
mies' spoil,  I  warrant  you.  I  see  a  little  trifling 
diamond  upon  your  finger;  and  I  am  proud 
enough  to  tnink  it  would  become  mine  too. 

Jup.  Here  take  it — 

\Taking  a  ring  off  his  finger^  and  giving  it. 
This  is  a  very  woman  ; 
Her  sex  is  avarice,  and  she,  in  one. 
Is  all  her  sex. 

Phced  Ay,  ay,  'tis  no  matter  what  you  say  of 
us.  What,  would  you  have  your  money  out  of 
the  treasury,  without  paying  the  officers  their 
fees  ?  Go,  get  you  together,  you  naughty  couple, 
till  you  are  both  weary  of  worrying  one  another ; 
and  then  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  have  another 
fee  for  parting  yoiL 

\ViiMxyKA.  goes  out  before  Alcmena  with  a  light. 

Jup.  Why  now,  I  am  indeed  the  lord  of  all ; 
For  what 's  to  be  a  god,  but  to  enjoy  ? 
Let  humankind  their  sovereign's  leisure  wait ; 
Love  is,  this  night,  my  great  affair  of  state  : 
Let  this  one  night  of  providence  be  void ; 
AU  Jove  for  once,  is  on  himself  employed. 
Let  unregarded  altars  smoke  in  vain ; 
And  let  my  subjects  praise  me,  or  complain  : 
Yet  if,  betwixt  my  intervals  of  bliss. 
Some  amorous  youth  his  orisons  *  address. 
His  prayer  is  in  a  happy  hour  preferred ; 
And  when  Jove  loves,  a  lover  shall  be  heard. 

\^Eooit. 

♦  [In  original,  "oraisons/'  one  of  Dry  den's  too  numerous 
Gallicisms. — Ed.] 
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ACT    II. 

i    SCENE  I.— A  Night  Scene  of  a  PalaceT^ 

SosiA,  xvith  a  dark  lanthom;  Mercury,  in 
Sosia's  shape^  with  a  dark  lanthom  also. 

SoH.  Was  not  the  devil  in  my  master,  to  send 
me  out  this  dreadful  dark  night,  to  bring  the 
news  of  his  victory  to  my  lady  ?  and  was  not  I 
possessed  with  ten  devils,  for  going  on  his  errand, 
without  a  convoy  for  the  safeguard  of  my  person  ? 
Lord,  how  am  I  melted  into  sweat  with  fear  1  I 
am  diminished  of  my  natural  weight  above  two 
stone :  I  shall  not  bring  half  myself  home  again, 
to  my  poor  wife  and  family ;  I  have  been  in  an 
ague  fit  ever  since  shut  of  evening ;  what  with 
the  fright  of  trees  by  the  highway,  which  looked 
maUciously  Uke  thieves,  by  moonshine ;  and  what 
with  bulrushes  by  the  river-side,  that  shaked  like 
spears  and  lances  at  me.  Well,  the  greatest 
plague  of  a  serving-man  is  to  be  hired  to  some 
great  lord !  They  care  not  what  drudgery  they 
put  upon  us,  while  they  lie  lolling  at  their  ease 
abed,  and  stretch  their  lazy  limbs,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  whore  which  we  are  fetching  for  them. 

Merc.  \^Aside.']  He  is  but  a  poor  mortal,  that 
suffers  this ;  but  I,  who  am  a  god,  am  degraded 
to  a  foot-pimp ;  a  waiter  without-doors  !  a  very 
civil  employment  for  a  deity  I 

So8.  The  better  sort  of  them  will  say,  **  Upon 
my  honour,"  at  every  word ;  yet  ask  them  for 
our  wages,  and  they  plead  the  privilege  of  their 
honour,  and  will  not  pay  us ;  nor  let  us  take  our 
privilege  of  the  law  upon  them.  These  are  a 
very  hopeful  sort  of  patriots,  to  stand  up,  as 
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they  do,  for  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject : 
There 's  conscience  for  you  1 

Merc.  [Aside.']  This  fellow  has  something  of 
the  republican  spirit  in  him. 

Sos.  [Looking  about  him.']  Stay;  this,  methinks, 
should  be  our  house;  and  I  should  thank  the 
gods  now  for  bringing  me  safe  home:  but,  I 
think,  I  had  as  good  let  my  devotions  alone,  till 
I  have  got  the  reward  for  my  good  news,  and 
then  thank  them  once  for  all;  for,  if  I  praise 
them  before  I  am  safe  within-doors,  some  damned 
mastiff  dog  may  come  out  and  worry  me;  and 
then  my  thanks  are  thrown  away  upon  them. 

Merc.  [Aside.]  Thou  art  a  wicked  rogue,  and 
wilt  have  thy  bargain  beforehand ;  therefore  thou 
gett'st  not  into  the  house  this  night ;  and  thank 
me  accordingly  as  I  use  thee. 

Sos.  Now  am  I  to  give  my  lady  an  account  or 
my  lord's  victory ;  'tis  good  to  exercise  my  parts 
beforehand,  and  file  my  tongue  into  eloquent 
expressions,  to  tickle  her  ladyship's  imagination. 

Merc.  [Aside.]  Good !  and  here 's  the  god  of 
eloquence  to  judge  of  thy  oration. 

Sos.  [Setting  down  his  lanthom.]  This  lan- 
thom,  for  once,  shall  be  my  lady ;  because  she 
is  the  lamp  of  all  beauty  and  perfection. 

Merc.  [Aside.]  No,  rogue  1  'tis  thy  lord  is  the 
lanthom  by  this  time,  or  Jupiter  is  turned 
fumbler. 

Sos.  Then  thus  I  make  my  addresses  to  her : — 
[Bows.]  Madam,  my  lord  has  chosen  me  out,  as 
the  most  faithftil,  though  the  most  unworthy,  of 
his  followers,  to  bring  your  ladyship  this  follow- 
ing account  of  our  glorious  expedition.  Then 
she, — O  my  poor  Sosia, — [In  a  shrill  tone.] — how 
am  I  oveijoyed  to  see  theel  She  can  say  no 
less. — Madam,  you  do  me  too  much   honour, 

VOL.  VIII.  c 
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and  the  world  will  envy  me  this  glory : — Well 
answered  on  my  side.  And  how  does  my  lord 
Amphitryon? — Madam,  he  always  does  like  a 
man  of  courage,  when  he  is  called  by  honour. — 
There  I  thinK  I  nicked  it — ^But  when  will  he 
retmn  ? — ^As  soon  as  possibly  he  can ;  but  not  so 
soon  as  his  impatient  heart  could  wish  him  with 
your  ladyship. 

Merc.  \Aside.'\  When  Thebes  is  an  university, 
thou  deservest  to  be  their  orator.* 

Sos.  But  what  does  he  do,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  something  more  of  him. 
— He  always  says  less  than  he  does,  madam; 
and  his  enemies  have  found  it  to  their  cost — 
Where  the  devil  did  I  learn  these  elegancies  and 
gallantries  I 

Merc.  So,  he  has  all  the  natural  endowments 
of  a  fop,  and  only  wants  the  education. 

Sos.  [Staring  up  to  the  sky.'\  What,  is  the 
devil  in  the  ni^t  1  She 's  as  long  as  two  nights. 
The  seven  stars  are  just  where  they  were  seven 
hours  ago  I  high  day  t — ^high  night,  I  mean,  by 
my  favour.  What,  has  Phoebus  been  playing 
the  good  fellow,  and  overslept  himself,  that  he 
forgets  his  duty  to  us  mortals  I 

Merc.  How  familiarly  the  rascal  treats  us 
gods  1  but  I  shall  make  him  alter  his  tone  im- 
mediately. 

[Mercuey  comes  nearer^  and  stands  just 

hej(yre  him. 

Sos.  [Seeing  him,  and  starting  hack,  aside.^ 

How  now  ?  what,  do  my  eyes  dazzle,  or  is  my 

dark  lanthom  false  to  me  ?  is  not  that  a  giant 

before  our  door  ?  or  a  ghost  of  somebody  slain 

♦  [Cf.  Dryden's  famous  reference  to  Cambridge  as  ''Thebes," 
voL  X.     Can  this  be  a  reflection  on  a  given  person  ?— Ed.] 
f  [=s" hey-day! "—Ed.] 
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in  the  late  battle  ?  If  he  be,  'tis  unconscionably 
done,  to  fright  an  honest  man  thus,  who  never 
drew  weapon  wrathfully  in  all  my  life.  What- 
ever wight  he  be,  I  am  devilishly  afraid,  that 's 
certain ;  but,  'tis  discretion  to  keep  my  own 
counsel ;  1 11  sing,  that  I  may  seem  valiant 

[SosiA  sings ;  and^  as  Mercury  speaks^  by 
little  and  little  drops  his  voice. 

Merc.  What  saucy  companion  is  this,  that 
deafens  us  with  his  hoarse  voice  ?  What  mid- 
night ballad-singer  have  we  here  ?  I  shall  teach 
the  viUain  to  leave  off  caterwauling. 

Sos.  I  would  I  had  courage,  for  his  sake,  that 
I  m^ht  teach  hun  to  call  my  singing  cater- 
wauling !  an  illiterate  rogue !  an  enemy  to  the 
muses,  and  to  music. 

Merc.  There 'is  an  iU  savour  that  offends  my 
nostrils,  and  it  wafteth  this  way. 

Sos.  He  has  smelt  me  out ;  my  fear  has  be- 
trayed me  into  this  savour.  I  am  a  dead  man  : 
the  bloody  villain  is  at  his  fee,  fa,  fum,  already. 

Merc.  Stand,  who  goes  there  ? 

Sos.  A  friend. 

Merc.  What  friend? 

Sos.  Why,  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  that  will 
give  me  leave  to  live  peaceably. 

Merc.  I  defy  peace  and  aU  its  works ;  my  arms 
are  out  of  exercise,  they  have  mauled  nobody 
these  three  days:  I  long  for  an  honoiu*able 
occasion  to  pound  a  man,  and  lay  him  asleep  at 
the  first  buffet 

Sos.  {Asidcl  That  would  almost  do  me  a 
kindness ;  for  I  have  been  kept  waking,  without 
tipping  one  wink  of  sleep,  these  three  nights. 

Merc.  Of  what  quality  are  you,  fellow  ? 

Sos.  Why,  I  am  a  man,  fellow. — Courage, 
Sosia! 
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Merc.  What  kind  of  man  ? 

Sob,  Why,  a  two-legged  man;  what  man 
should  I  be  ? — [Aside.'\  I  must  bear  up  to  him, 
he  may  prove  as  arrant  a  milksop  as  myself. 

Merc.  Thou  art  a  coward,  I  warrant  thee ;  do 
not  I  hear  thy  teeth  chatter  in  thy  head  ? 

Sos.  Ay,  ay ;  that 's  only  a  sign  they  would  be 
snapping  at  thy  nose. — lAside.'\  Bless  me,  what  an 
arm  and  fist  he  has,  wi^  great  thumbs,  too ;  and 
golls^  and  knuckle-bones  of  a  very  butcher  1 

Merc.  Sirrah,  from  whence  came  you,  and 
whither  go  you ;  answer  me  directly,  upon  pain 
of  assassination. 

Sos.  I  am  coming  from  whence  I  came,  and 
am  going  whither  I  go, — that 's  directly  home ; 
though  this  is  somewhat  an  uncivil  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, at  the  first  sight  of  a  man,  let  me  tell  you. 

Merc.  Then,  to  begin  our  better  acquaintance, 
let  me  first  make  you  a  small  present  of  this  box 
o'  the  ear [Strikes  Mm. 

Sos.  If  I  were  as  choleric  a  fool  as  you  are  now, 
here  would  be  fine  work  betwixt  us  two ;  but  I 
am  a  little  better  bred  than  to  disturb  the  sleep- 
ing neighbourhood ;  and  so  good  night,  friend^ 

[Is  going. 

Merc.  [Stopping  him.']  Hold,  sir;  you  and  I 
must  not  part  so  easily ;  once  more,  whither  are 
you  goinff  ? 

Sos.  Why  I  am  going  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  your  clutches.  Let  me  but 
only  knock  at  that  door  there. 

Merc.  What  business  have  you  at  that  door, 

sirrah? 

Sos.  This  is  our  house ;  and,  when  I  am  got 
in,  I  will  tell  you  more. 


♦  [Hands.— Ed.] 
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Merc.  Whose  house  is  this,  saiiciness,  that  you 
are  so  familiar  with,  to  call  it  ours  ? 

Sos.  'Tis  mine,  in  the  first  place ;  and  next, 
my  master's ;  for  I  lie  in  the  garret,  and  he  lies 
under  me. 

Merc.  Have  your  master  and  you  no  names, 
sirrah? 

Sos.  His  name  is  Amphitryon ;  hear  that,  and 
tremble. 

Merc.  What,  my  lord  general  ? 

Sos.  Oh,  has  his  name  mollified  you  1  I  have 
brought  you  down  a  peg  lower  already,  fiiend. 

Merc.  And  your  name  is 

Sos.  Lord,  friend,  you  are  so  very  troublesome 

-what  should  my  name  be,  but  Sosia  ? 


Merc.  How,  Sosia,  say  you  ?  how  long  have 
you  taken  up  that  name,  sirrah  ? 

Sos.  Here 's  a  fine  question  I  Why  I  never 
took  it  up,  fiiend ;  it  was  bom  with  me. 

Merc.  What,  was  your  name  bom  Sosia? 
take  this  remembrance  for  that  lie.     [Beats  him. 

Sos.  Hold,  fiiend!  you  are  so  very  flippant 
with  your  hands,  you  won't  hear  reason.  What 
offence  has  my  name  done  you,  that  you  should 
beat  me  for  it  ?  S^  O,  aS,  /,  A^ — ^they  are  as  civil, 
honest,  harmless  letters,  as  any  are  in  the  whole 
alphabet.    < 

Merc.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  name ;  but  that 
'tis  e'en  too  good  for  you,  and  'tis  none  of  yours. 

Sos.  What,  am  not  I  Sosia,  say  you  ? 

Merc.  No. 

Sos.  I  should  think  you  are  somewhat  merrily 
disposed,  if  you  had  not  beaten  me  in  such  sober 
sad&iess.  You  would  persuade  me  out  of  my 
heathen  name,  would  you  ? 

Merc.  Say  you  are  Sosia  again,  at  your  peril, 
sirrah. 
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Sos.  I  dare  say  nothing,  but  thought  is  free ; 
but  whatever  I  am  called,  I  am  Amphitryon's 
man,  and  the  first  letter  of  my  name  is  S,  too. 
You  had  best  tell  me  that  my  master  did  not 
send  me  home  to  my  lady,  with  news  of  his 
victory  ? 

Merc.  I  say,  he  did  not 

Sos.  Lord,  Lord,  friend,  one  of  us  two  is 
horribly  given  to  l3ring ;  but  I  do  not  say  which 
of  us,  to  avoid  contention. 

Merc.  I  say  my  name  is  Sosia,  and  yours  is  not 

Sos.  I  would  YOU  could  make  good  your  words ; 
for  then  I  should  not  be  beaten,  and  you  should. 

Merc.  I  find  you  would  be  Sosia,  if  you  durst ; 
but  if  I  catch  you  thinking  so 

Sos.  I  hope  I  may  think  I  was  Sosia ;  and  I 
can  find  no  difference  between  my  former  self 
and  my  present  self,  but  that  I  was  plain  Sosia 
before,  and  now  I  am  laced  Sosia. 

Merc.  Take  this,  for  being  so  impudent  to 
think  so.  [JSeats  Mm. 

Sos.  [Kneeling.']  Truce  a  little,  I  beseech  thee  I 
I  would  be  a  stock  or  a  stone  now  by  my  good 
wUl,  and  would  not  think  at  all,  for  self-preserva- 
tion. But  will  you  give  me  leave  to  argue  the 
matter  fairly  with  you,  and  promise  me  to  dispose 
that  cudgel,  if  I  can  prove  myself  to  be  that  man 
that  I  was  before  I  was  beaten  ? 

Merc.  Well,  proceed  in  safety ;  I  promise  you 
I  will  not  beat  you. 

Sos.  In  the  first  place,  then,  is  not  this  town 
called  Thebes  ? 

Merc.  Undoubtedly. 

Sos.  And  is  not  this  house  Amphitryon's  ? 

Merc.  Who  denies  it  ? 

Sos.  I  thought  you  would  have  denied  that 
too ;  for  all  hangs  upon  a  string.    Remember,  then. 
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that  those  two  preliminary  articles  are  already 
granted.  In  the  next  place,  did  not  the  aforesaid 
Amphitryon  beat  the  Teleboans,  kill  their  king 
Pterelas,  and  send  a  certain  servant,  meaning 
somebody,  that  for  sake-sake  shall  be  nameless, 
to  bring  a  present  to  his  wife,  with  news  of  his 
victory,  and  of  his  resolution  to  return  to- 
morrow ? 

Merc.  This  is  all  true,  to  a  very  tittle ;  but  who 
is  that  certain  servant  ?  there 's  all  the  question. 

Sos.  Is  it  peace  or  war  betwixt  us  ? 

Merc.  Peace. 

Sos.  I  dare  not  wholly  trust  that  abominable 
cudgel;  but  'tis  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  that  had  a  certain  name  before  he  was 
beaten  out  of  it;  but  if  you  are  a  man  that 
depend  not  altogether  upon  force  and  brutality, 
but  somewhat  also  upon  reason,  now  do  you 
bring  better  proofs  that  you  are  that  same 
certain  man ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  answer  me  to 
certain  questions. 

Merc.  I  say  I  am  Sosia,  Amphitryon's  man ; 
what  reason  have  you  to  urge  against  it  ? 

Sos.  What  was  your  father  s  name  ? 

Merc.  Davus;  who  was  an  honest  husband- 
man, whose  sister  s  name  was  Harpage,  that  was 
married,  and  died  in  a  foreign  country. 

Sos.  So  far  you  are  right,  I  must  confess ;  and 
your  wife's  name  is 

Merc.  Bromia,  a  devilish  shrew  of  her  tongue, 
and  a  vixen  of  her  hands,  that  leads  me  a  miser- 
able life ;  keeps  me  to  hard  duty  abed ;  and  beats 
me  every  morning  when  I  have  risen  from  her 
side,  without  having  first 

Sos.  I  understand  you,  by  many  a  sorrowful 
token  ; — this  must  be  I.  [Aside. 

Merc.  I  was  once  taken  upon  suspicion  of 
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burglary,  and  was  whipped  through  Thebes,  and 
branded  for  my  pains. 

Sos.  Right,  me  again ;  but  if  you  are  I,  as  I 
begin  to  suspect,  that  whipping  and  branding 
might  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  for  both 
our  credits.  And  yet,  now  I  think  on 't,  if  I  am 
I  (as  I  am  I),  he  cannot  be  I.  All  these  circum- 
stances he  might  have  heard ;  but  I  will  now 
interrogate  him  upon  some  private  passages.- 
What  was  the  present  that  Ainphitryon  sent  bv 
you  or  me,  no  matter  which  of  us,  to  his  wire 
Alcmena  ? 

Merc.  A  buckle  of  diamonds,  consisting  of 
five  large  stones. 

Sos.  And  where  are  they  now  ? 

Merc.  In  a  case,  sealed  with  my  master's  coat 
of  arms. 

Sos.  This  is  prodigious,  I  confess ;  but  yet  'tis 
nothing,  now  I  think  on't ;  for  some  false  brother 
may  have  revealed  it  to  him.  [Aside.'] — But  I  have 
another  question  to  ask  you,  of  somewhat  that 
massed  only  betwixt  myself  and  me ; — if  you  are 
]osia,  what  were  you  doing  in  the  heat  of  battle? 

Merc.  What  a  wise  man  should,  that  has 
respect  for  his  own  person.  I  ran  into  our 
tent,  and  hid  myself  amongst  the  baggage. 

Sos.  [Aside.']  Such  another  cutting  answer; 
and  I  must  provide  myself  of  another  name. — 
[To  him.]  And  how  did  you  pass  your  time  in 
that  same  tent  ?  You  need  not  answer  to  every 
circumstance  so  exactly  now;  you  must  lie  a 
little,  that  I  may  think  you  the  more  me. 

Merc.  That  cunning  shall  not  serve  your  turn, 
to  circumvent  me  out  of  my  name :  I  am  for 
plain  naked  truth.  There  stood  a  hogshead  of 
old  wine,  which  my  lord  reserved  for  his  own 
drinking 
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Sos.  lAside.']  O  the  devil  I  as  sure  as  death, 
he  must  have  hid  himself  in  that  hogshead,  or  he 
could  never  have  known  that  I 

Merc.  And  by  that  hogshead,  upon  the  ground, 
there  lay  the  kind  inviter  and  provoker  of  good 
drinking 

Sos.  Nay,  now  I  have  caught  you  ;  there  was 
neither  inviter,  nor  provoker,  for  I  was  all  alone. 

Merc.  A  lusty  gammon  of 

Sos.  ^Sighing.']  Bacon  1 — that  word  has  quite 
made  an  end  of  me. — Let  me  see — ^this  must  be 
I,  in  spite  of  me ;  but  let  me  view  him  nearer. 

[  Walks  about  Mercury  with  his  dark  lanthom. 

Merc.  What  are  you  walking  about  me  for, 
with  your  dark  lanthom  ? 

Sos.  No  harm,  friend ;  I  am  only  surveying  a 
parcel  of  earth  here,  that  I  find  we  two  are  about 
to  bargain  for : — He 's  damnable  like  me,  that 's 
certain.  Imprimis,  there's  the  patch  upon  my 
nose,  with  a  pox  to  him.  Item,  A  very  foolish 
face,  with  a  long  chin  at  the  end  on't  Item, 
One  pair  of  shambling  legs,  with  two  splay  feet 
belonging  to  them ;  and,  summa  totalis,  from  head 
to  foot  all  my  bodily  apparel. — [To  Mercury.] 
Well,  you  are  Sosia;  there's  no  denying  it: — 
But  what  am  I,  then  ?  for  my  mind  gives  me,  I 
am  somebody  still,  if  I  knew  but  who  I  were. 

Merc.  When  I  have  a  mind  to  be  Sosia  no 
more,  then  thou  may'st  be  Sosia  again. 

Sos.  I  have  but  one  request  more  to  thee ;  that, 
though  not  as  Sosia,  yet  as  a  stranger,  I  may  go 
into  that  house,  and  carry  a  civil  message  to  my 
lady. 

Merc.  No,  sirrah ;  not  being  Sosia,  you  have 
no  message  to  deliver,  nor  no  lady  in  this  house. 

Sos.  Thou  canst  not  be  so  barbarous,  to  let 

me  lie  in  the  streets  all  night,  after  such  a  jour- 
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ney,  and  such  a  beating;  and  therefore  I  am 
rthiAvtd  to  knock  at  the  door  in  my  own  defimce 

Merc.  If  you  come  near  the  door,  I  recall  my 
wordf  and  break  off  the  truce,  and  then  ex- 
|iect [Holds  up  his  cudgd, 

SoM.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  do  expect ;  I 
have  felt  too  well  what  sour  fruit  that  crab-tree 
licars :  I  *11  rather  beat  it  back  upon  the  hoof  to 
my  lord  Amphitryon,  to  see  if  he  will  acknow- 
le<lf{c  me  for  Sosia ;  if  he  does  not,  then  I  am  no 
lorif^er  his  slave ;  there 's  my  freedom  dearly  pur- 
chase<l  witli  a  sore  drubbing :  if  he  does  acknow- 
ledf^e  me,  then  I  am  Sosia  a^in.  So  far  'tis 
tolerably  well :  but  then  I  sh^ol  have  a  second 
drul)bingf()r  an  unfortunate  ambassador,  as  I  am; 
and  that 's  intolerable.  [Eait  Sosia. 

Merc.  [Alone.']  I  have  fobbed  off  his  excellency 

{)rctty  well.  Now  let  him  return,  and  make  the 
lest  of  his  credentials.  I  think,  too,  I  have  given 
«f  ti[)itcr  sufficient  time  for  his  consummation. — 
Olit  he  has  taken  his  cue;  and  here  he  comes  as 
leisurely,  and  as  lank,  as  if  he  had  emptied  him- 
self of  the  best  part  of  his  almightyship. 


SCENE  II. 

hhiicr  Jupiter,  leading  Alcmena,  folUyooed  by 
PiiAcniiA.    Pages  with  torches  before  thenu 

J  up.  [To  the  Pages.]  Those  torches  are  oflRm- 

si ve ;  stand  aloof ; 
For,  though   they  bless  me  with  thy  heavenly 

sight,  [To  her. 

They  may  disclose  the  secret  I  would  hide. 
The  Thebans  must  not  know  I  have  been  here ; 
Detracting  crowds  would  blame  me,  that  I  robbed 
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These  happy  moments  from  my  public  charge, 
To  consecrate  to  thy  desired  embrace ; 
And  I  could  wish  no  witness  but  thyself, 
For  thou  thyself  art  all  I  wish  to  please. 

Ale.  So  long  an  absence,  and  so  short  a  stay ! 
What,  but  one  night  I  one  night  of  joy  and  love 
Could  only  pay  one  night  of  cares  and  fears. 
And  all  the  rest  are  an  uncancelled  sum  ! — 
Curse  on  this  honour,  and  this  public  fame ; 
Would  you  had  less  of  both,  and  more  of  love  1 

Jup.  Alcmena,  I  must  go. 

Ale.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Jup.  Indeed  I  must. 

Ale.  Indeed  you  shall  not  go. 

Jup.  Behold  the  ruddy  stresses  o'er  yonder  hill ; 
Those  are  the  blushes  of  the  breaking  mom. 
That  kindle  daylight  to  this  nether  world. 

Ale.  No  matter  for  the  day ;  it  was  but  made 
/Ho  number  out  the  hours  of  busy  men. 
'J  Let  them  be  busy,  still,  and  still  be  wretched. 
And  take  their  fill  of  anxious  drudging  day  ^ 
TSut  you  and  I  will  draw  our  curtains  close. 
Extinguish  daylight,  and  put  out  the  sun. 
Come  back,  my  lord ;  in  faith  you  shall  retire ; 
You  have  not  yet  lain  long  enough  in  bed. 
To  warm  your  widowed  side. 

Phced.  [AsideJ]  I  find  my  lord  is  an  excellent 
schoolmaster,  my  lady  is  so  willing  to  repeat  her 
lesson. 

Mere.  [Aside.']  That's  a  plaguy  little  devil; 
what  a  roguish  eye  she  has !  I  begin  to  like  her 
strangely.  \  She 's  the  perquisite  of  my  place,  too ; 
for  my  lady's  waiting-woman.  jis  the  proper  fees 
of  my  lord's  chief  gentleman,  j  I  have  the  privi- 
l^e  of  a  god,  too ;  I  can  view  her  naked  through 
all  her  dothes.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — I  have 
discovered  something  that  pleases  me  already 
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Jvp.  Let  me  not  live,  but  thou  art  all  enjoy- 
ment 1 
So  charming  and  so  sweet, 
That  not  a  night,  but  whole  eternity. 
Were  well  employed. 
To  love  ihy  each  perfection  as  it  ought. 
Ak.  [Kissing  hirru]  1 11  bribe  you  with  this 

kiss  to  stay  a  whUe. 
Jup.  [Kissing  her.']  A  bribe  indeed  that  soon 
will  bring  me  back ; 
But,  to  be  just,  I  must  restore  your  bribe. 
How  I  could  dwell  for  ever  on  those  lips  I 
Oh,  I  could  kiss  them  pale  with  eagerness  1 
So  soft,  by  heaven  I  and  such  a  iuicy  sweet. 
That  ripened  peaches  have  not  half  the  flavour, 
^     Ak.  Ye  niggard  gods!  you  make  our  livds 

too  long ; 
You  fill  them  with  diseases,  wants,  and  woes. 
And  only  dash  them  with  a  little  love. 
Sprinkled  by  fits,  and  with  a  sparing  hand : 
Count  all  our  joys,  from  childhood  even  to  age. 
They  would  but  make  a  day  of  every  year. 
Take  back  your  seventy  years,  the  stint  of  life. 
Or  else  be  kind,  and  cram  the  quintessence 
Of  seventy  years  into  sweet  seventy  days ; 
For  all  the  rest  is  flat,  insipid  being. 
Jup.  But  yet  one  scruple  pains  me  at  my 
parting : 
I  love  so  nicely,  that  I  cannot  bear 
To  owe  the  sweets  of  love,  which  I  have  tasted. 
To  the  submissive  duty  of  a  wife. 
Tell  me,  and  soothe  my  passion  ere  I  go. 
That,  in  the  kindest  moments  of  the  night. 
When  you  gave  up  yourself  to  love  and  me. 
You  thought  not  of  a  husband,  but  a  lover  ? 
Ak.  But  tell  me  first,  why  you  would  raise 
a  blush 
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Upon  my  cheeks,  by  asking  such  a  question  ? 

Jup.  I  would  owe  nothing  to  a  name  so  dull 
As  husband  is,  but  to  a  lover  alL 
Ak.  You  should  have  asked  me  then,  when 

love  and  night. 
And  privacy,  had  favoured  yom*  demand. 

Jup.  I  ask  it  now,  because  my  tenderness 
Surpasses  that  of  husbands  for  their  wives. 
O  that  you  loved  like  me  1  then  you  would  find 
A  thousand,  thousand  niceties  in  love. 
The  common  love  of  sex  to  sex  is  brutal ; 
But  love  refined  will  fancy  to  itself 
Millions  of  gentle  cares,  and  sweet  disquiets ; 
The  being  happy  is  not  half  the  joy ; 
The  manner  of  the  happiness  is  alL 
In  me,  my  charming  mistress,  you  behold 
A  lover  that  disdains  a  lawful  title. 
Such  as  of  monarchs  to  successive  thrones ; 
The  generous  lover  holds  by  force  of  arms. 
And  claims  his  crown  by  conquest 

Ale.    Methinks   you    should  be  pleased;   I 

give  you  all 
A  virtuous  and  a  modest  wife  can  give. 

Jup.  No,  no;  that  very  name  of  wife  and 

marriage 
Is  poison  to  the  dearest  sweets  of  love : 
To  please  my  niceness,  you  must  separate 
The  lover  from  his  mortal  foe — the  husband. 
Give  to  the  yawning  husband  your  cold  virtue ; 
But  all  your  vigorous  warmth,  your  melting 

sighs, 
Yoiur  amorous  murmurs,  be  your  lover's  part 
Ale.  1  comprehend  not  what  you  mean,  my 

lord; 
But  only  love  me  still,  and  love  me  thus. 
And  think  me  such  as  best  may  please  your 

thought 
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Jiip.  There  s  mystery  of  love  in  all  I  say. — 
Farewell ;  and  when  you  see  your  husband  next. 
Think  of  your  lover  then. 

[JExeunt  Jupfter  and  Alcmeka  severally  ; 
^Phjrdbjl  follows  her. 

Merc  [Alone.'}  *Now  I  should  foUow^  him ; 
but  love  has  laid  a  lime-twig  for  me,  and^.biade 
a  lame  god  of  me.  Yet  why  should  I  love  this 
Phaedra?  She's  interessed,  and  a  jilt  into  the 
bargain,  i  Three  thousand  years  hence»  there 
will  be  a^  whole  nation  of  such  women,  in  a 
certain  country,  that  vrill  be  called  France ;  and 
there 's  a  neighbour  island,  too,  where  the  men 
of  that  country  will  be  all  interest  O  what  a 
precious  generation  will  that  be,  whidi  the  men 
of  the  island  shaU  pcapagate  out  of  the  women 
of  the  continent  I — 

Phjedra  re-enters. 

And  so  much  for  prophecy;  for  she's  here 
again,  and  I  must  love  her,  in  spite  of  me.  And 
since  I  must,  I  have  this  comfort,  that  the 
greatest  wits  are  commonly  the  greatest  cullies ; 
because  neither  of  the  sexes  can  be  wiser  than 
some  certain  parts  about  them  will  give  them 

leave. 

Phced.  Well,  Sosia,  and  how  go  matters  ? 

Merc.  Our  army  is  victorious. 

Phced.  And  my  servant.  Judge  Gripus  ? 

Merc.  A  voluptuous  gourmand. 

Phced.  But  has  he  gotten  wherewithal  to  be 
voluptuous ;  is  he  wealthy  ? 

Merc.  He  sells  justice  as  he  uses ;  fleeces  the 
rich  rebels,  and  hangs  up  the  poor. 

Phced.  Then,  while  he  has  money,  he  may 
make  love  to  me.     Has  he  sent  me  no  token  ? 


J 
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Merc.  Yes,  a  kiss ;  and  by  the  same  token  I 
am  to  give  it  you,  as  a  remembrance  from  him. 

Phasd.  How  now,  impudence!  A  beggarly 
serving-man  presume  to  kiss  me  ? 

Merc.  Suppose  I  were  a  god,  and  should  make 
love  to  you  ? 

Phoea.  I  would  first  be  satisfied,  whether  you 
were  a  poor  god,  or  a  rich  god. 

Merc.  Suppose  I  were  Mercury,  the  god  of 
merchandise  ? 

Phced.  Whatl  the  god  of  small  wares,  and 
fripperies,  of  peddlers  and  pilferers  ? 

Merc.  How  the  gipsy  despises  me  1       [Aside. 

PJiced.  I  had  rather  you  were  Plutus,  the  god 
of  money ;  or  Jupiter,  in  a  golden  shower :  there 
was  a  god  for  us  women!  he  had  the  art  of 
making  love.  Dost  thou  think  that  kings,  or 
gods  either,  get  mistresses  by  their  good  faces  ? 
no,  it  Js  the  gold,  and  the  presents  they  can 
make; [there  is  the  prerogative  they  have  over 
their  fair  subjects.J 

Merc.  All  this  notwithstanding,  I  must  tell 
you,  pretty  Phaedra,  I  am  desperately  in  love 
with  you. 

Phced.  And  I  must  tell  thee,  ugly  Sosia,  thou 
hast  not  wherewithal  to  be  in  love. 

Merc.  Yes,  a  poor  man  may  be  in  love,  I  hope. 

Phasd.  I  grant  a  poor  rogue  may  be  in  love, 
but  he  can  never  make  love.  Alas,  Sosia,  thou 
hast  neither  face  to  invite  me,  nor  youth  to 
please  me,  nor  gold  to  bribe  me ;  and,  besides  all 
this,  thou  hast  a  wife,  poor  miserable  Sosia ! — 
What,  ho,  Bromia  1 

Merc.  O  thou  merciless  creature,  why  dost 
thou  conjure  up  that  sprite  of  a  wife  ? 

Phced.  To  nd  myself  of  that  devil  of  a  poor 
lover.     Since  you  are  so  lovingly  disposed,  I  '11 
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put  you  together  to  exercise  your  fury  upon 
your  own  wedlock. — ^What,  Bromia,  I  say,  make 
haste ;  here  is  a  vessel  of  yours,  fiill  freighted, 
that  is  going  off  without  paying  duties. 

Merc.  Since  thou  wilt  not  let  me  steal  custom, 
she  shall  have  all  the  caigo  I  have  gotten  in  the 
wars;  but  thou  mightst  have  lent  me  a  little 
creek,  to  smuggle  in. 

Phtsd.   Why,  what  have  you  gotten,  good 

gentleman  solmer,  besides  a  lemon  of 

[Anop^  her  fingers. 

Merc.  When  the  enemy  was  routed,  I  had  the 
plundering  of  a  tent 

PhcecL  That  is  to  say,  a  house  of  canvas,  with 
movables  of  straw. — ^Make  haste,  Bromia  I 

Merc.  But  it  was  the  general's  own  tent 

Phced.  You  durst  not  nght,  I  am  certain ;  and 
therefore  came  last  in,  when  the  rich  plunder  was 
gone  beforehand. — Will  you  come,  Bromia  ? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  call  so  loud : — ^A  great 
goblet,  that  holds  a  gallon. 

Phced.  Of  what  was  that  goblet  made  ?  answer 

quickly,  for  I   am  just  calling  very  loud 

B] 


Merc.  Of  beaten  gold.  Now,  call  aloud,  if 
thou  dost  not  like  the  metaL 

Phasd  Bromia.  [J^^ry  softly. 

Merc.  That  struts  in  this  fashion,  with  lus 
arms  akimbo,  like  a  dty  magistrate ;  and  a  great 
bouncing  belly,  like  a  hostess  with  child  of  a 
kilderkin  of  wine.  Now,  what  say  you  to  that 
present,  Phaedra  ? 

Phosd.  Why,  I  am  considering 

Merc.  What,  I  pr'ythee  ? 

Phosd.  Why,  how  to  divide  the  business 
equally ;  to  take  the  gift,  and  refuse  the  giver, 
thou  art  so  damnably  ugly,  and  so  old. 


z:^ 
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Merc.  Now  the  devil  take  Jupiter  for  confin- 
ing me  to  this  ungodly  shape  to-day  I  [Aside.'] 
—But  Gripus  is  as  old  and  as  ugly  too. 

Phced.  fiut  Gripus  is  a  person  of  quality,  and 
my  lady's  uncle ;  and  if  he  marries  me,  I  shall 
take  place  of  my  lady. — Hark,  your  wife  1  she 
has  sent  her  tongue  before  her.  I  hear  the 
thunderclap  already :  there  is  a  storm  approach- 
ing. 

Merc.  Yes,  of  thy  brewing ;  I  thank  thee  for 
it  Oh,  how  I  should  hate  uiee  now,  if  I  could 
leave  loving  thee  1 

Phced.  Not  a  word  of  the  dear  golden  goblet, 
as  you  hope  for — ^you  know  what,  Sosia. 

Merc.   X  ou  give  me  hope,  then 

Phced.  Not  absolutely  hope  neither ;  but  gold 
is  a  great  cordial  in  love  matters ;  and  the  more 
you  apply  of  it,  the  better. — [Aside.']  I  am 
honest,  that  is  certain ;  but  when  I  weigh  my 
honesty  against  the  goblet,  I  am  not  quite 
resolved  on  which  side  the  scale  will  turn. 

[Eant  Ph^dra. 

Merc.  [Aloud.]  Farewell,  Phaedra ;  remember 
me  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her 

Enter  Bromia. 

Broin.  Tell  her  what,  traitor;  that  you  are 
going  away  without  seeing  her  ? 

mere.  That  I  am  doing  my  duty,  and  follow- 
ing my  master. 

Brom.  'UmphI — so  brisk,  too!  your  master 
did  his  duty  to  my  lady  before  he  parted :  he 
could  leave  his  army  in  the  lurch,  and  come 
galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a  lick  at  the 
honey-pot ;  and  steal  to  bed  as  quietly  as  any 
mouse,  I  warrant  you.     My  master  knew  what 

VOL.  VIII.  .D 
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belonged  to  a  married  life ;  but  you,  sirrah — you 
trencher-carrying  rascal — ^you  worse  than  dung- 
hill-cock ;  that  stood  clapping  your  wings,  and 
crowing  vrithout-doors,  when  you  should  have 
been  at  roost,  you  villain 

Merc.  Hold  your  peace,  dame  Paftlet,  and 
leave  your  cackling ;  my  master  chaiged  me  to 
stand  sentry  without-doors. 

Bronu  My  master  I  I  dare  swear  thou  beliest 
him  ;  my  master  is  more  a  gentleman  than  to  lay 
such  an  unreasonable  command  upon  a  poor  dis- 
tressed married  couple,  and  after  such  an  absence, 
too.  No,  there  is  no  comparison  between  my 
master  and  thee,  thou  sneaksby. 

Merc.  No  more  than  there  is  betwixt  my  lady 
and  you,  Bromia.  You  and  I  have  had  our 
time  in  a  civil  way,  spouse,  and  much  good  love 
has  been  betwixt  us ;  but  we  have  been  married 
fifteen  years,  I  take  it ;  and  that  hoighty-toigfaty 
business  ought,  in  conscience,  to  be  over. 

Brom.  Marry  come  up,  my  saucy  companion  1 
I  am  neither  old  nor  ugly  enough  to  have  that 
said  to  ma 

Merc.  But  will  you  hear  reason,  Bromia  ?  my 
lord  and  my  lady  are  yet  in  a  manner  bride  and 
bridegroom ;  they  are  in  honeymoon  still :  do 
but  think,  in  decency,  what  a  jest  it  would  be  to 
the  family  to  see  two  venerable  old  married 
people  lying  snug  in  a  bed  together,  and  sighing 
out  fine  tender  things  to  one  another  1 

Brom.  How  now,  traitor,  darest  thou  maintain 
that  I  am  past  the  age  of  having  fine  things  said 
to  me? 

Merc.  Not  so,  my  dear ;  but  certainly  I  am 
past  the  age  of  saying  them. 

Broin.  Thou  deservest  not  to  be  yoked  with  a 
woman  of  honour,  as  I  am,  thou  perjured  villain. 
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Merc.  Ay,  you  are  too  much  a  woman  of 
honour,  to  my  sorrow;  many  a  poor  husband 
would  be  glad  to  compound  for  less  honour  in 
his  wife,  and  more  quiet  Pr'jrthee,  be  but 
honest  and  continent  in  thy  tongue,  and  do  thy 
worst  with  ever3rthing  else  about  thee. 

Brom.  Thou  wouldst  have  a  woman  of  the 
town,  wouldst  thou ;  to  be  always  speaking  my 
husband  fair,  to  make  him  digest  his  cuckoldom 
more  easily  1  wouldst  thou  be  a  wittol,  with  a 
vengeance  to  thee  ?  I  am  resolved  1 11  scour 
thy  nide  for  that  word. 

[Holds  up  her  ladle  at  Mm. 

Merc.  Thou  wilt  not  strike  thy  lord  and 
husband,  wilt  thou  ? 

Brom.  Since  thou  wilt  none  of  the  meat,  'tis 
but  justice  to  give  thee  the  bastings  of  the  ladle.  ^ 

[She  courses  him  about. 

Merc.  [Running  about.']  Was  ever  poor  deity 
so  henpecked  as  I  am!  nay,  then  'tis  time  to 
charm  her  asleep  with  my  enchanted  rod,  before 
I  am  disgraced  or  ravished. 

[Plucks  out  his  CaduceuSy  and  strikes  her 
fwon  the  shoulder  with  it. 

Brom.  What,  art  thou  rebelling  against  thy 
anointed  wifel  111  make  thee — how  now — 
What,  has  the  rogue  bewitched  me!  I  grow 
dull  and  stupid  on  the  sudden — I  can  neither^ 
stir  hand  nor  foot — I  am  just  like  him — I  have 
lost  the  use  of  all  my — members — [Yawning.]  ) 
— I  can't  so  much  as  wag  my  tongue — neither, 
and  that's  the  last  liv— ing  part  about  a — 
woman [Falls  down. 

Mercury  alone. 

Merc.  Lord,  what  have  I  suffered  for  being  a 
counterfeit  married  man  one  day  I   If  ever  I 
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come  to  this  house  as  a  husband  again — ^then 
— and  yet  that  then  was  a  lie  too :  for,  while  I 
am  in  love  with  this  young  ^psy,  Phcedra,  I 
must  retiuTi.  But  lie  thou  there,  ihou  type  of 
Jimo ;  thou  that  wantest  nothing  of  her  tongue, 
but  the  immortality.  If  Jupiter  ever  let 
thee  set  foot  in  heaven,  Juno  will  have  a  rat- 
tling second  of  thee ;  and  there  will  never  be*a 
fair  day  in  heaven  or  earth  after  it : 

For  two  such  tongues  will  break  the  poles 
asunder ; 

And,  hourly  scolding,  make  perpetual  thunder. 

lExit  Mekcuey. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Before  Amphitryon's  Palace. 

Amphitryon  and  Sosia. 

Amph.  Now,  sirrah,  follow  me  into  the  house ; 
thou  stialt  be  convinced  at  thy  own  cost,  villain : 
What  horrible  lies  hast  thou  told  me  l>such 
improbabilities,  such  stuff,  such  nonsense  l(-that 
the  monster,  with  two  long  horns,  that  frighted 
the  great  king,  and  the  devu  at  the  stone-cutter*s, 
^  truths  to  these.*   I 

/  Sos.  I  am  but  a  slave,  and  you  are  master ; 
^nd  a  poor  man  is  always  to  lie  when  a  rich  man 
is  pleased  to  contradict  him :  but,  as  sure  as  this 
is  our  house 

Amph.  So  sure  'tis  thy  place  of  execution. — 
Thou  art  not  made  for  lying  neither. 

*  The  author  alludes  to  some  popular  tales  of  the  day,  or 
perhaps  of  former ;  but  the  editor  confesses  himself  undble 
to  trace  the  reference.     ["  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." — Ed.] 
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Sos.  That 's  certain ;  for  all  my  neighbours  say 
I  have  an  honest  face ;  or  else  they  would  never 
call  me  cuckold,  as  they  do. 

Amph.  I  mean  thou  hast  not  wit  enough  to 
make  a  lie  that  will  hang  together:  thou  hast 
set  up  a  trade  that  thou  hast  not  stock  enough 
to  manage.  O  that  I  had  but  a  crab-tree  cudgel 
for  thy  sake  1 

Sos.  How,  a  cudgel,  said  you  1  the  devil  take 
Jupiter  for  inventing  that  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
knobby  wood. 

Amph.  The  bitterness  is  yet  to  come:  thou 
hast  had  but  a  half  dose  of  it. 

Sos.  I  was  never  good  at  swallowing  physic ; 
and  my  stomach  wambles  at  the  very  thought  of 
it.  But,  if  I  must  have  a  second  beating,  in 
conscience  let  me  strip  first,  that  I  may  show 
you  the  black  and  blue  streaks  upon  my  sides 
and  shoulders.  I  am  sure  I  suffered  them  in 
your  service. 

Amph.  To  what  purpose  wouldst  thou  show 
them? 

Sos.  Why,  to  the  purpose  that  you  may  not 
strike  me  upon  the  sore  places ;  and  that,  as  he 
beat  me  the  last  night  cross- ways,  so  you  would 
please  to  beat  me  long- ways,  to  make  clean  work 
on 't,  that  at  least  my  skin  may  look  like  chequer- 
work.  ' 

Ampb^T\iv&  request  is  too  reasonable  to  be 

refusecyTBut,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in 

order,  tcM  me  over  again  the  same  story,  with 

all  the  circumstances  of  thy  commission,  that  a 

blow  may  follow  in  due  form  for  every  lie.     To 

repetition,  rogue ;  to  repetition. 

^    Sos.  No ;  it  shall  be  all  a  lie,  if  you  please ; 

I  and  1 11  eat  my  words,  to  save  my  shoulders. 

\     Amph.  Ay,  sirrah,  now  you  fmd  you  are  to 
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be  disproved;  but  'tis  too  late.    To  repetition, 
rogue ;  to  repetition. 

Sos.  ^\^1irall  my  heart^Jto  any  repetition  but 
the  cudgel  J/But  would  you  be  pleased  to  answer 
me  one  d^  question  ?  Am  I  to  use  complius- 
ance  to  you,  as  to  a  great  person  that  will  have 
all  things  said  your  own,way  ?  or  am  I  to  tell 
you  the  naked  tnitlu^on^  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  further  beating  ^^       "^ 

Amph.  Nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  ^o  help  thee  cudgel  ij 

iSb^^That  s  a  damned  conclusion  of  a  sentence : 
but,  smce  it  must  be  so — back  and  sides,  at  your 
own  peril  V—jl  set  out  from  the  port  in  an  unlucky 
hour ;  the  misky  canopy  of  night  enveloping  the 
hemisphere. 

Amph.  {Strikes  Aiiil]  Imprimis,  for  fustian : — 
now,  proceed. 

Sos.  I  stand  corrected :  In  plain  prose  then, — I 

went  darkling,  and  whistling  to  keep  myself  fh)m 

being  afraid ;  mumbling  curses  betwixt  my  teeth, 

_for  being  sent  at  such  an  unnatural  time  of  night 

Amph.    How,   sirrah,   cursing   and  swearing 

against  your  lord  and  master  I  take 

[Goinff  to  strike. 

Sos.  Hold,  sir — pray,  consider  if  wis  be  not 
unreasonable  to  stnke  me  for  telling  the  whole 
truth,  when  you  commanded  me :  1 11  fall  into 
my  old  dog-trot  of  lying  again,  if  this  must  come 
of  plain  dealing. 

Amph.  To  avoid  impertinences,  make  an  end 
of  your  journey,  and  come  to  the  house ; — what 
found  you  there,  a  God's  name  ? 

Sos.  I  came  thither  in  no  god  s  name  at  all, 
but  in  the  devil's  name ;  I  found  before  the  door 
a  swinging  fellow,  with  all  my  shapes  and  features, 
and  accoutred  also  in  my  habit 
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Aviph.  Who  was  that  fellow  ? 

Sos.  Who  should  it  be,  but  another  Sosia !  a 
certain  kind  of  other  me ;  who  knew  all  my  un- 
fortunate commission,  precisely  to  a  word,  as  well 
as  I  Sosia ;  as  being  sent  by  yourself  from  the 
port  upon  the  same  errand  to  Alcmena. 

Amph.  What  gross  absurdities  are  these  ? 

Sos.  O  Lord,  O  Lord^what  absurdities  I-^as 
plain  as  any  packstaff.*  /  That  other  me  had 
^  posted  himself  there  before  me,  me. — You  won't 
give  a  man  leave  to  speak  poetically  now;  or 
else  I  would  say,  that  I  was  arrived  at  the  door 
just  before  I  came  thither. 

Amph.  This  must  either  be  a  dream,  or  drunken- 
ness or  madness  in  thee.  Leave  your  buffooning 
and  lying ;  I  am  not  in  humour  to  bear  it,  sirrah. 

Sos.  I  would  you  should  know  I  scorn  a  lie, 
and  am  a  man  of  honour  in  everything  but  just 
fighting.  I  tell  you  once  again,  in  plain  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  that,  before  last  night,  I 
never  took  myself  but  for  one  single  individual 
Sosia ;  but,  coming  to  our  door,  I  found  myself, 
I  know  not  how,  divided,  and,  as  it  were,  split 
into  two  Sosias. 
r^  Amph.  Leave  buffooning:  I  see  you  would 
make  me  laugh,  but  you  play  the  fool  scurvily. 

Sos.  That  may  be ;  but,  if  I  am  a  fool,  I  am 
not  the  only  fool  in  this  company. 
,      Amph.  How  now,  impudence  1  I  shall 

Sos.  Be  not  in  wrath,  sir ;  I  meant  not  you : 
I  cannot  possibly  be  the  only  fool ;  for,  if  I  am 
one  fool,  I  must  certainly  be  two  fools ;  because, 
.   as  I  told  you,  I  am  double. 


/ 


♦  [The  projecting  pole  of  a  peddler  s  pack^  on  which,  like 
an  Italian  with  his  organ,  he  can  rest  it.  The  alliteration 
and  the  sense  are  at  least  as  good  as  in  pikestaff. — Ed.] 
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Amph.  That  one  should  be  two,  is  verv  pro- 
bable 1  _ 

Sos.  Have  you  not  seen  a  sixpence  split  into 
two  halves,  by  some  ingenious  school-boy ;  which 
bore  on  either  side  the  impression  of  the  monarch's 
face  ?  Now,  as  those  moieties  were  two  three- 
pences, and  yet  in  effect  but  one  sixpence 

Amph.  No  more  of  your  villainous  tropes  and 
figures. 

Sos.  Nay,  if  an  orator  must  be  disarmed  of  his 
similitudes 

Amph.  A  man  had  need  of  patience,  to  endure 
this  gibberish !  be  brief,  and  come  to  a  conclusions^ 

Sos.  What  would  you  have,  sir  ?  I  came  hither, 
but  the  t  'other  I  was  before  me ;  for  that  there 
was  two  jTs,  is  as  certain,  as  that  I  have  two  eyes 
in  this  head  of  mine.  This  /,  that  am  here,  was 
weary:  the  t'other  /  was  fresh;  this  /  was 
peaceable,  and  t/other  /  was  a  hectoring  bully  /. 

Amph.  And  thou  expect'st  I  should  believe 
thee? 

Sos.  No;  I  am  not  so  unreasonable;  for  I 
could  never  have  believed  it  myself,  if  I  had  not 
been  well  beaten  into  it  i^j^ut  a  cudgel,  you  know, 
is  a  convincing  argument  m  a  brawny  fist  ^  What 
shall  I  say,  but  that  I  was  compelled,  atHast,  to 
acknowledge  myself  I  I  found  that  he  was  very 
I,  without  fraud,  cozen,  or  deceit  ^  Besides,  I_^ 
viewed  myself,  as  in  a  mirror,  from  head  to  foot ; 
he  was  handsome,  of  a  noble  presence,  a  charm- ^'' 
ing  air,  loose  and  free  in  all  his  motions ;  and 
saw  he  was  so  much  I,  that  I  should  have  reason 
to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  own  person^Jf  his 
hands  had  not  been  a  little  of  the  heaviest 

Amph.  Once  again,  to  a  conclusion :  say  you 
passed  by  him,  and  entered  into  the  house. 

Sos.  I  am  a  friend  to  truth,  and  say  no  such 
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thing;  he  defended  the  door,  and  I  could  not 
enter. 

Amph.  How,  not  enter  ? 

Sos.  Why,  how  should  I  enter  ?  unless  I  were 
a  spirit,  to  glide  by  him,  and  shoot  myself  through 
locks,  and  bolts,  and  two-inch  boards. 

Amph.  O  coward  1  Didst  thou  not  attempt  to 
pass? 

Sos.  Yes,  and  was  repulsed  and  beaten  for  my 
pains. 

Amph.  Who  beat  thee  ? 

Sos.  I  beat  me. 
_  Amph.  Didst  thou  beat  thyself? 

Sos.  I  don't  mean  /,  here ;  but  the  absent  Me 
beat  me  here  present 

Amph.  There 's  no  end  of  this  intricate  piece 
of  nonsense. 

Sos.  Tis  only  nonsense,  because  I  speak  it, 
who  am  a  poor  fellow ;  but  it  would  be  sense, 
and  substantial  sense,  if  a  great  man  said  it,  that 
was  backed  with  a  title,  and  the  eloquence  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Amph.  Wo  more ;  but  let  us  enter : — Hold  1 
my  Alcmena  is  coming  out,  and  has  prevented 
me :  how  strangely  wul  she  be  surprised  to  see 
me  here  so  unexpectedly ! 

Enter  Alcmena  and  Ph jedra. 

Ale.  [To  Phjed.]  Make  haste  after  me  to  the 
temple,  that  we  may  thank  the  gods  for  this 
glorious  success,  which  Amphitryon  has  had 
against  the  rebels. — O  heaven  1  [Seeing  him. 

Amph.  Those  heavens,   and  all  the  blessed 
inhabitants,  [Scduting  her. 

Grant,  that  the  sweet  rewarder  of  my  pains 
May  still  be  kind,  as  on  our  nuptial  night ! 


Ji 
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Ak.  So  soon  returned ! 

Ampk.  So  soon  returned !  Is  this  my  welcome 
home  ?  [Stepping  back. 

So  soon  returned,  says  I  am  come  unwished. 
This  is  no  language  of  desiring  love : 
Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for 

years: 
And  every  little  absence  is  an  age. 

Ale.  what  says  my  lord  ? 

Amph.  No,  my  Alcmena,  no : 
True  love  by  its  impatience  measures  time. 
And  the  dear  object  never  comes  too  soon. 

Ale.  Nor  ever  came  you  so,  nor  ever  shall ; 
But  you  yourself  are  changed  from  what  you 

were. 
Palled  in  desires,  and  surfeited  of  bliss. 
Not  so  I  met  you  at  vour  last  return ; 
When  yesternight  I  flew  into  your  arms. 
And  melted  in  your  warm  embrace. 

Amph.  How 's  this  ? 

Ale.  Did  not  my  soul  even  sparkle  at  my 
eyes. 
And  shoot  itself  into  your  much-loved  bosom  ? 
Did  I  not  tremble  witii  excess  of  joy  ?     .. 
Nay,  agonise  with  pleasure  at  your  sight,  / 
Witii  such  inimitable  proofs  of  passion, 
'  As  no  false  love  could  feign  ?  ^ 

^    Amph.  What 's  this  you  tell  me  ? 

Ale.  Far  short  of  truth,  by  heaven ! 
And  you  returned  those  proofs  with  usury ; 
And  left  me  with  a  sigh,  at  break  of  day. 
Have  you  forgot  ? 

Amph.  Or  have  you  dreamt,  Alcmena  ? 
Perhaps  some  kind,  revealing  deity 
Has  whispered,  in  your  sleep,  the  pleasing  news 
^X)f  my  return,  and  you  believed  it  real ; 
Perhaps,  too,  in  your  dream,  you  used  me  kindly; 
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^  And  my  preventing  image  reaped  the  joys 
[  You  meant,  awake,  to  me. 
^ — Ale.    Some    melancholy    vapour,    sure,    has 
seized 
Your  brain,  Amphitryon,  and  disturbed  your 

sense : 
Or  yesternight  is  not  so  long  a  time. 
But  yet  you  might  remember ;  and  not  force 
An  honest  blush  into  my  glowing  cheeks. 
For  that  which  lawful  marriage  makes  no  crime. 
AmpJu  I  thank  you  for  my  melancholy  vapour. 
Ale.  'Tis  but  a  just  requital  for  my  dream. 
Phasd.  I  find  my  master  took  too  much  of  the 
creatiu*e  last  night,  [Aside.']  and  now  is  angling  \  -' )  z;^^ 
for  a  quarrel,  that  no  more  may  be  expected  from 
him  to-night,  when  he  has  no  assets.  \ 

[In  the  meantimey  Amphitryon  and  Axc- 
MENA  walk  by  themselves,  and  frown  at 
each  other  as  they  meet. 
Amph.  You  dare  not  justify  it  to  my  face. 
Ak.  Not  what? 

Amph.  That  I  returned  before  this  hour. 
Ale.  You  dare  not,  sure,  deny  you  came  last 
night. 
And  stayed  till  break  of  day  ? 
<  Amph.  O  impudence  l—fWhy,  Sosia ! 

Sos.  Nay,  I  say  nothing ;  for  all  things  here 
may  go  by  enchantment,  as  they  did  with  me, 
for  aught  I  know// 

Ale.  Speak,  Pfiaedra. — Was  he  here  ? 

Phced.  You  know,  madam,  I  am  but  a  chamber- 

.  maid ;  and,  by  my  place,  I  am  to  forget  all  that 

was  done  over  night  in  love-matters, — unless 

my  master  please  to  rub  ^up  my  memory  with 

another  diamond. 

Amph.  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
Alcmena, 
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A  little  recollect  your  scattered  thoughts. 
And  weigh  what  you  have  said. 

Ale.  I  weighed  it  well,  Amphitryon,  ere  I 
spoke: 
And  she,  and  Bromia,  aU  the  slaves  and  servants. 
Can  witness  they  beheld  you,  when  you  came. 
If  other  proof  were  wanting,  tell  me  how 
I  came  to  know  your  fi^t,  your  victory. 
The  death  of  Pt^las  in  single  combat  ? 
And  further,  fixim  whose  hands  I  had  a. jewel. 
The  spoils  of  him  you  slew  ? 

AmpJu  This  is  ama^g ! 
Have  I  already  given  you  those  diamonds. 
The  present  I  reserved  ? 

Ale.  Tis  an  odd  question : 
You  see  I  wear  them ;  look. 

Amph.  Now  answer,  Sosia 

Sos.  Yes,  now  I  can  answer  with  a  safe  con- 
science, as  to  that  point ;  all  the  rest  may  be  art 
magic,  but,  as  for  the  diamonds,  here  they  are, 
under  safe  custody. 

Ale.  Then  what  are  these  upon  my  arm  ? 

\To  SosiA. 

Sos.  Flints,  or  pebbles,  or  some  such  trumpery 
of  enchanted  stones. 

Phoed.  They  say,  the  proof  of  a  true  diamond 
is  to  glitter  in  the  dark :  I  think  my  master  had 
best  take  my  lady  into  some  by-comer,  and  try 
whose  diamond  will  sparkle  best. 

Sos.  Yet,  now  I  think  on 't,  madam,  did  not  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  present  them  to  you  ? 

Ak.  What  friend? 

Sos.  Why,  another  Sosia,  one  that  made  him- 
self Sosia  in  my  despite,  and  also  unsosiated  me. 

Amph.  Sirrah,  leave  your  nauseous  nonsense ; 
break  .open  the  seal,  and  take  out  the  diamonds. 

Sos..  More  words  than  one  to  a  bargain,  sir. 
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I  thank  you, — ^that's  no  part  joII  prudence  for  me 
to  commit  burglary  upon  seals :  jdo  you  look  first 
upon  the  signet,  and  tell  me,  in  your  conscience, 
wnether  the  seals  be  not  as  firm  as  when  you 
clapped  the  wax  upon  them. 

Amph.  The  signature  is  firm.  [Looking. 

Sos.  Then  take  the  signature  into  your  own  cus- 
tody, and  open  it ;  Jlfor  I  will  have  nothing  done 
at  my  proper  per^jT         [Giving  him  the  casket. 

Amph.  O  heavens !  here 's  nothing  but  an 
empty  space,  the  nest  where  they  were  laid. 

[Breaking  open  the  seal. 

Sos.  Then,  if  the  birds  are  fiown,  the  fault 's 
not  mine.  IfHere  has  been  fine  conjuring  work ; 
or  else  the jSwel,  knowing  to  whom  it  should  be 
given,  took  occasion  to  steal  out,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  and  tied  itself  to  that  pretty  armH 

Amph.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 

Sos.  Yes,  very  possible :  You,  my  lord  Amphi- 
tryon, may  have  brought  forth  another  You  my 
lord  Amphitryon,  as  well  as  I,  Sosia,  have  brought 
forth  another  Me,  Sosia ;  and  our  diamonds  may 
have  procreated  these  diamonds,  and  so  we  are 
all  three  double. 

Phasd.  If  this  be  true,  I  hope  my  goblet  has 
gigged  another  golden  goblet;  and  then  they 
may  carry  double  upon  auLl  four.  [Aside. 

Ale.   My  lord,  1  have  stood  silent,  out  of 
wonder 
What  you  could  wonder  at 

Amph.  A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  jealousy. 
Hangs  on  my  brows,   and    clams*  upon  my 

umbs, 
I  fear,  and  yet  I  must  be  satisfied ; 
And,  to  be  satisfied,  I  must  dissemble.     [Aside. 

*  [Not  common,  for  "  to  stick,"  "  to  adhere  clammily." — Ed.] 
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Ale    Why  muse  you   so,  and  murmur  to 
yourself? 
If  you  repent  your  bounty,  take  it  back. 
Amph.  Not  so ;  but,  if  you  please,  relate  what 
passed 
At  our  last  interview. 

Ale.    That   question  would  infer   you  were 

not  hera 
Amph.  I  say  not  so ; 
I  only  would  refresh  my  memory,  -r 

f  And  have  my  reasons  to  desire  the  story.  ^         - — 
^  Phoed.  So,  this  is  as  good  sport  for  me,  as  an  j 
examination  of  a  great  belly  before  a  magistrate,  j 
""^^Alc.  The  story  is  not  long :  you  know  I  met 

you. 
Kissed  you,  and  pressed  you  close  within  my 

arms. 
With  all  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love. 
Amph.  I  could  have  spared  that  kindness. — 

[Aside. 
And  what  did  I  ? 
Ale.  You  strained  me  with  a  masculine  em- 
brace. 
As  you  would  squeeze  my  soul  out 
Amph.  Did  I  so  ? 
Ale,  You  did. 

Amph.  Confound  those  arms  that  were  so 
kind  1 —  [Aside. 

Proceed,  proceed [  To  her. 

Ale.  You  would  not  stay  to  sup;  but  much 
complaining  of  your  drowsiness,  and  want  of 

natural  rest 

Amph.  Made  haste  to  bed :  Ha,  was 't  not  so  ? 
Go  on — 
[Aside.']  And  stab  me  with  each  syllable  thou 
speak'st 
Paced.  So,  now  'tis  coming,  now  'tis  coming. 
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Ale.  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Amph  Why,  went  we  not  to  bed  ? 

Ale.  Why  not  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  for  husband  and  for  wife 
To  go  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Amph.  Perfidious  woman ! 

Ale.  Ungrateful  man ! 

Amph.  She  justifies  it,  too  I 

Ale.    I    need   not   justify:    of   what   am   I 
accused  ? 

Amph.  Of  all  that  prodigality  of  kindness 
Given  to  another,  and  usurped  from  me. 
So  bless  me,  heaven,  if,  since  my  first  departure, 
I  ever  set  my  foot  upon  this  threshold  1 
So  am  I  innocent  of  all  those  joys. 
And  dry  of  those  embraces. 

Ale.  Then  I,  it  seems,  am  false ! 

Amph.  As  surely  false,  as  what  thou  say'st  is 
true. 

Ale.  1  have  betrayed  my  honour,   and  my 
love; 
And  am  a  foul  adulteress  ? 

Amph.  What  thou  art. 
Thou  stand'st  condemned  to  be,  by  thy  relation. 

Ale.  Go,  thou  unworthy  man  I  for  ever  go : 
JJ'o  more  my  husband :  go,  thou  base  impostor  I 
[who  tak'st  a  vile  pretence  to  taint  my  fame. 
And,  not  content  to  leave,Jvouldst  ruin  me. 
Enjoy  thy  wished  divorce  :Jl  will  not  plead 
My  innocence  of  this  pretended  crime ; 
I  need  not     Spit  thy  venom ;  do  thy  worst ; 
But  know,  the  more  thou  wouldst  expose  my 

virtue. 
Like  purest  linen  laid  in  open  air. 
Twill  bleach  the  more,  and  whiten  to  the  view. 

Amph.  Tis  well  thou  art  prepared  for  thy 
divorce : 
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*or,  know  thou  too,  that,  after  this  afl&mit, 
foul  indignity  done  to  my  honour^ 

livoroement  is  but  petty  reparation. 
But,  ance  thou  hast,  witii  impudence,  affirmed 
i^y  false  return,  and  bribed  my  slaves  to  vouch 

^         it. 

The  truth  shall,  in  the  face  of  Thebes,  be  cleared : 
<rhy  unde,  the  companion  of  my  voyage, 
And  all  the  crew  of  seamen  shall  be  brought. 
Who  were  embarked,  and  came  with  me  to  land. 
Nor  parted,  till  I  reached  this  cursed  door : 
So  shall  this  vision  of  my  late  return 
Stand  a  dejected  lie ;  and  woe  to  those 
Who  thus  betrayed  my  honour  1 

Sos.  Sir,  shall  I  wait  on  you  ? 

Amph.  No,  I  will  go  alone.     Expect  me  here. 

[Exit  Amphiteyon. 

Plued.  Please  you,  that  I [ToAlcmena. 

Ale.  Oh  I  nothing  now  can  please  me : 
Darkness,  and  solitude,  and  si^s,  and  tears. 
And  aU  the  inseparable  train  of  grief. 
Attend  my  steps  for  ever.  [Exit  Alcmena. 

Sos.  Wliat  if  I  should  lie  now,  and  say  we 
have  been  here  before  ?  I  never  saw  any  good 
that  came  of  teJling  truth.  [Aside. 

Phced.  He  makes  no  more  advances  to  me :  I 
begin  a  littie  to  suspect  that  my  gold  goblet  will 
prove  but  copper.  [Aside. 

Sos.  Yes,  'tis  resolved,  I  will  lie  abominably, 
against  the  light  of  my  own  conscience.  For, 
suppose  the  other  Sosia  had  been  there,  perhaps 
that  strong  dog  has  not  only  beaten  me,  but  also 
has  been  predominant  upon  my  wife,  and  most 
carnally  misused  her  1  Now,  by  as^king  certain 
questions  of  htt,  With  a  side- win^J  may  come 
to  understand  gpw  squares  go,  an^jpirhether  my 
nuptial  bed  be  violated.  [Aside. 


AyvsN 
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Phced.  Most  cerfainly  he  has  learned  impu- 
dence of  his  master,  and  will  deny  his  being  here ; 
but  that  shall  not  serve  his  turn,  to  cheat  me  of 
my  present  {AsideS\ — Why,  Sosia  1  What,  in 
a  brown  study  ? 

Sos.  A  Uttle  cogitabund,  or  so,  concerning  this 
dismal  revolution  in  our  family. 

Phasd.  But  that  should  not  make  you  neglect 
your  duty  to  me,  your  mistress. 

Sos.  Pretty  soull  I  would  thou  wert,  upon 
condition  that  old  Bromia  were  six  foot  under 
ground. 

Phoed.  What  1  is  all  your  hot  courtship  to  me 
dwmdled  into  a  poor  unprofitable  wish  ?  You 
may  remember,  I  did  not  bid  you  absolutely 
despair. 

iSos.  No,  for  all  things  yet  may  be  accom- 
modated, in  an  amicable  manner,  betwixt  my 
master  and  my  lady. 

Phced  I  mean,  to  the  business  betwixt  you 
and  me 

Sos.  Why,  I  hope  we  two  never  quarrelled  ? 

Phced  Must  I  remember  you  of  a  certain 
promise,  that  you  made  me  at  our  last  parting  ? 

Sos.  Oh,  when  I  went  to  the  army:  that  I 
should  stiU  be  praising  thy  beauty  to  Judge 
Gripus,  and  keep  up  his  afiections  to  thee  ? 

Phced.  No,  I  mean  the  business  betwixt  you 
and  me  this  morning— that  you  promised  me 

Sos.  That  I  promised  thee — I  find  it  now. 
That  strong  dog,  my  brother  Sosia,  has  been  here 
before  me,  and  made  love  to  her.  [Aside. 

Phced.   You  are  considering,  whether  or  no 

you  should  keep  your  promise 

Sos.  That  I  should  keep  my  promise. — ^The 
truth  on 't  is,  she 's  another  guess  morsel  than  old 
Bromia.  [Aside. 

VOL.  VII L  E 
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Phced.  And  I  had  rather  you  should  break  it, 
in  a  manner,  and  as  it  were,  and  in  some  sense 

Sos fjlxi  a  mannei:».and  as  it  were,  and  in  some 
sense,  thou  say'st  ?-^I  find,  the  strong  do^  has 
only  tickled  up  her  imagination,  and  not  enjoyed 
her ;  so  that,  with  my  own  limbs,  I  may  perform 
the  sweetness  of  his  function  with  her.  [Aside.'] 
— ^No,  sweet  creature,  the  promise  shall  not  be 
broken ;  but  what  I  have  undertaken,  I  will  per- 
form like  a  man  of  honour. 

Phced.  Then  you  remember  the  preliminaries 
of  the  present 

Sos.  Yes,  yes,  in  gross  I  do  remember  some- 
thing; but  tills  disturbance  of  the  family  has 
somewhat  stupefied  my  memory.  Some  pretty 
quelque  chose,  1  warrant  thee ;  some  acceptable 
toy,  of  small  value. 

Phced.  You  may  call  a  gold  goblet  a  toy ;  but 
I  put  a  greater  value  upon  your  presents. 

Sos.  A  gold  goblet,  say'st  thou  1  Yes,  now  I 
think  on  %  it  was  a  kind  of  gold  goblet,  as  a 
gratuity  after  consummation. 

Phced.  No,  no ;  I  had  rather  make  sure  of  one 
bribe  beforehand,  than  be  promised  ten  gratuities. 

Sos.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  it  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  gold  goblet,  by  way  of  earnest ;  and  it 
contained 

Phced  Onelarge- 


m 


Sos.  How,  one  large 

Phced.  Gallon.  p 

Sos.  No;  that  was  somewhat  too  large,tim. 
conscience^ it  was  not  a  whole  gallon;  but  it 
may  contain,  reasonably  speaking,  one  large — 
thimbleful;  but  gallons  and  thimblefuls  are 
so  like,  that,  in  speaking,  I  might  easily  mistake 
them. 

Phced  Is  it  come  to  this  ? — Out,  traitor  1 
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Sos.  I  had  been  a  traitor,  indeed,  to  have  be- 
trayed thee  to  the  swallowing  of  a  gallon  ;  but  a 
thimbleful  of  cordial  water  is  easily  sipped  off : 
and  then,  this  same  goblet  is  so  very  light,  too, 
that  it  will  be  no  burden  to  carry  it  about  with 
thee  in  thy  pocket 

Phced.  O  apostate  to  thy  love  1  O  perjured 
villain  1 — 

Enter  Bromia. 

What,  are  you  here,  Bromia?  I  was  telling 
him  his  own  :  I  was  giving  him  a  rattle  for  his 
treacheries  to  you,  his  love  :  you  see  I  can  be  a 
friend  upon  occasion. 

Brom.  Ay,  chicken,  I  never  doubted  of  thy 
kindness ;  but,  for  this  fugitive — this  rebel— this 
miscreant 

Sos.  A  kind  welcome,  to  an  absent  lover,  as  I 
have  been. 

Brom.  Ay ;  and  a  kind  greeting  you  gave  me, 
at  your  return ;  when  you  used  me  so  barbarously 
this  morning. 

Sos.  The  t'other  Sosia  has  been  with  her  too ; 
and  has  used  her  barbarously :  barbarously, — ^that 
is  to  say,  uncivilly :  and  uncivilly, — I  am  afraid 
that  means  too  civilly.  [Aside. 

Phced.  You  had  best  deny  you  were  here  this 
morning !    And  by  the  same  token 

Sos.  Way,  no  more  tokens,  for  heaven's  sake, 
dear  Phaedra. — Now  must  I  ponder  with  mvself 
a  little,  whether  it  be  better  for  me  to  have  been 
here,  or  not  to  have  been  here,  this  morning. 

[Aside. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Phaedra,  my  lord 's  without ;  and  will  not 
enter  till  he  has  first  spoken  with  you.  [Eooit  Serv. 
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Phcsd.  [To  Mm  in  private.'^  O  that  I  could 
stay  to  help  worry  thee  for  this  abuse ;  but  the 
best  on't  is,  I  leave  thee  in  good  hands. Fare- 
well, Thimble To  him,  Bromia. 

[Eccit  Phjbdra. 

Bront.  No ;  you  did  not  beat  me,  and  put  me 
into  a  swound,  and  deprive  me  of  the  natural  use 
of  my  tongue  for  a  long  half-hour :  you  did  not 
beat  me  Sown  with  your  little  wand: — ^but  I 

shall  teach  you  to  use  your  rod  another  time 

I  shall 

Sos.  Put  her  into  a  swoon,  with  my  litUe 
wand,  and  so  forth  I  That 's  more  than  ever  I 
could  do.  (^hese  are  terrible  circumstances,  that 
some  Sosia  or  other  has  been  here.  Now,  if  he 
has  literally  beaten  her,  gramercy,  brother  Sosia  1 
he  has  but  done  what  I  would  have  done,  if  I 
had  durst  But  I  am  afraid  it  was  only  a 
damned  love-figure;  and  that  the  wand,  that 
laid  her  asleep,  might  signify  the  peace-maker.^ 

[Aside. 

Brom.  Now  you  are  snuffling  up  on  a  cold 
scent,  for  some  pitiful  excuse.  I  know  you; 
twenty  to  one,  but  you  will  plead  a  drunkenness ; 
you  are  used  to  be  pot-valiant 

Sos.  I  was  pumping,  and  I  thank  her,  she  has 
invented  for  me. — Yes,  Bromia^  I  must  confess 
I  was  exalted ;  and,,  possibly,  ij^ight  scour  upon 
thee,  or  perhaps  be^a  little  more  familiar  with 
thy  persoim)y  the  way  of  kindness]  than  if  I  had 
been  sober :  but,  pr*ythee,  inform  ihe  what  I  did 
that  I  may  consider  what  satisfaction  I  am  to 
make  thee. 

Brom.  Are  you  there  at  your  dog-tricks  1 
You  would  be  forgetting,  would  you  ?  like  a 
drunken  bully  that  Mfronts  over  night,  and,  when 
he  is  cfidled  to  account  the  next  morning,  remem- 
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bers  nothing  of  the  quarrel ;  and  asks  pardon,  to 
avoid  fighting. 

Sos.  By  Bacchus,  I  was  overtaken ;  but  I  should 
be  loath  that  I  committed  any  folly  with  thee. 

Brom.  I  am  sure,  I  kept  myself  awake  all 
night,  that  I  did,  in  expectation  of  your  coming. 

[Crying. 

Sos.  But  what  amends  did  I  make  thee,  when 
I  came? 

Brom.  You  know  well  enough,  to  my  sorrow, 
but  that  you  play  the  hjrpocrite. 

Sos.  I  warrant  I  was  monstrous  kind  to  thee. 

Brom.  Yes,  monstroji&kind  indeed :  you  never 
said  a  truer  word ;  for,  when  I  came  to  kiss  you, 
you  pulled  away  your  mouth,  and  turned  your 
cheek  to  me. 

Sos.  Gk)od. 

Brom.  How,  good  1  Here 's  fine  impudence  I 
He  justifies  I 

Sos.  Yes,  I  do  justify,  that  I  turned  my  cheek, 
like  a  prudent  person,  that  my  breath  might  not 
offend  thee ;  for,  now  I  remember,  I  had  eaten 
garlic. 

Brom.  Ay,  you  remember,  and  forget,  just  as 
it  makes  (or  you,  or  against  you ;  but,I^o  mend 
the  m^tte^  you  never  spoke  one  civil  word  to 
me;"^ut  stood  like  a  stock,  without  sense  or 
motion.  ^ 

Sos.  Yet  better^  [Aside. 

Brom.  After  which,  I  lovingly  invited  you  to 
take  your  place  in  your  nuptisQ  bed,  as  the  laws 
of  matrimony  oblige  you ;  and  you  inhumanly 
refused  me. 

Sos.  Ay,  there 's  the  main  point  of  the  busi- 
ness 1  Art  thou  morally  certain,  that  I  refused 
thee  ?  Look  me  now  in  the  face,  and  say  I  did 
not  commit  matrimony  with  thee  I 
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Branu  I  wonder  how  thou  canst  look  me  in 
the  face,  after  that  refusal ! 

Sos.  Say  it  once  again,  that  I  did  not  feloni- 
ously come  to  bed  to  thee  1 

Brom.  No,  thou  cold  traitor,  thou  know'st 
thou  didst  not. 

Sos,  Best  of  all ! — ^'twas  discreetly  done  of  me 
to  abstain. 

Bronu  What,  do  you  insult  upon  me  too  ? 

Sas.  No,  I  do  not  insult  upon  you — ^but 

Brom.  But  what?  How  was  it  discreetly 
done,  then  ?  ha  I 

Sos.  Because  it  is  the  received  opinion  of 
physicians,  that  nothing  but  puling  chits  and 
booby-fools  are  procreated  in  drunkenness. 

Brom.  A  received  opinion,  snivel-guts!  Ill 
be  judged  by  all  the  married  women  of  this 
town,  if  any  one  of  them  has  received  it  The 
devil  takfi  the  physicians  for  meddling  in  our 
matters  1  j^If  a  husband  will  be  ruled  by  them, 
there  are  five  weeks  of  abstinence  in  dog-days 
too;  for  fear  a  child,  that  was  got  in  August, 
should  be  borne  just  nine  numths  after,  and  be 
blear-eyed,  like  a  May  kitten  J 

Sos.  Let  the  physicians  alone ;  they  are  honest 
men,  whatever  the  world  says  of  tiiem.  But, 
for  a  certain  reason,  that  I  best  know,  I  am 
glad  that  matter  ended  so  fairly  and  peaceably 
betwixt  us. 

Brom.  Yes,  'twas  very  fair  and  peaceably ;  to 
strike  a  woman  down,  and  beat  her  most  out- 
rageously. 

Sos.  Is 't  possible  that  I  drubbed  thee  ? 

Brom.  I  find  your  drift;  you  would  fain  be 
provoking  me  to  a  new  trial  now :  but,  i'  faith, 
you  shall  bring  me  to  no  more  handy-blows ;  I 
shall  make  bold  to  trust  to  my  tongue  hereafter. 
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I  You  never  durst  have  offered  to  hold  up  a  finger 
laj^ainst  me,  till  you  went  a-trooping. 
^^^Sos.  Then  I  am  a  conqueror ;  and  I  laud  my 
own  courage:  this  renown  I  have  achieved  by 
soldiership  and  stratagem.  Know  your  duty, 
spouse,  henceforward,  to  your  supreme  com- 
mander. IStrutHnff. 

JEnter  Jupiter  and  Pelsdra,  attended  by 
Mtcsicians  and  Dancers. 

Phxjed    Indeed  I    wondered   at  your  quick 
return. 

Jup.   Even  so  almighty  love  will  have  it, 

^     Phaedra ;  . ^ 

And  the  stem  goddess  of  sweet-bitter  cares. 
Who  bows  our  necks  beneath  her  brazen  yoka 
I  would  have  manned  my  heart,  and  held  it  out ; 
But,  when  I  thought  of  what  I  had  possessed, 
j  Those  joys,  that  never  end,  but  to  begin, 
Ohf  I  am  aU  on  fire  to  make  my  peace ; 
And  die,  Jove  knows,  as  much  as  I  can  die, 
TiU  I  am  reconciled. 

Phced  I  fear  'twill  be  in  vain. 

Jup.  'Tis  difficult : 
But  nothing  is  impossible  to  love ; 
To  love  like  mine ;  for  I  have  proved  his  force, 
And  my  Alcmena  too  has  felt  nis  dart 
If  I  submit,  there 's  hope. 

Phced  'Tis  possible  1  may  solicit  for  you. 

Jup.  But  wilt  thou  promise  me  to  do  thy  best  ? 

PJued.  Nay,  I  promise  nothing — unless  you 
begm  to  promise  first  [Curtsying. 

Jup.  1  will  not  be  ungratefuL 

PKasd  Well;  111  try  to  bring  her  to  the 
window ;  you  shall  have  a  fair  shot  at  her ;  if  you 
can  bring  her  down,  you  are  a  good  marksman. 
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Jm.  That  sail  I  ask; 
And  I  will  so  reward  thee,  gentle  Fhaedm- 


Phctd.  What,  with  catguts  and  rosin !  This 
Sol-la  is  but  a  lamentable  empty  sound. 

Jup.  Then,  there 's  a  sound  will  please  thee 
bettCT.  [Tliraaing  her  a  purse, 

Plued.  Ay,  there's  something  of  melody  in 
this  sound  I  could  dance  all  £iy  to  the  music 
of  Chink,  Chink. 

Jup.  Go,  Sosia,  round  our  Thebes, 
To  Polidas,  to  Tranio,  and  to  Gripus, 
Companions  of  our  war ;  invite  them  aU 
To  join  their  prayers  to  smooth  Alcmena*s  brow. 
And,  with  a  solemn  feast,  to  crown  the  day. 

Sas.  ITaking  JupriER  about  the  knees.]  LiCt 
me  embrace  you,  sir.  [Jupiter  pushes  him  awayJ\ 
Nay,  you  must  give  me  leaye  to  express^my 
gratitude;  I  have  not  eaten,rto  say  eating^nor 
drunk,  to  say  drinking,  never  smce  our  villainous 
encamping  so  near  the  enemy.  It  is  true,  I 
escaped  the  bloody-flux,  because  I  had  so  little 
in  my  bowels  to  come  out;  and  I  durst  let 
nothing  go,  in  conscience,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  swafiow  in  the  room  on 't 

Jup.   You,  Bromia,  see  that  all  things  be 
prepared. 
With  that  magnificence,  as  if  some  god 
Were  guest  or  master  here. 

Sos.  Or  rather,  as  much  as  if  twenty  gods 
were  to  be  ^ests  or  masters  here. 

Brom.  That  you  may  eat  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. 

Sos.  Or,  rather  again,  for  to-day  and  yesterday, 
and  as  many  months  backward,  as  I  am  indebt^ 
to  my  own  belly. 

Jup.  Away,  both  of  you. — 

[Kxeunt  SosiA  and  Bromia  severally. 


A 
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Now  I  have  packed  him  hence,  thou  art  Sosia, 
(Who,  though  thou  art  not  present,  hear'st  my 

voice,) 
Be  ready  to  attend  me  at  my  call. 
And  to  supply  his  place. 

Enter  Mercury  to  Jupiter  ;  Alcmena  and 

Ph JSDRA  appear  above. 

See,  she  appears :  [^<^^^  Alcmena. 

This  is  my  bribe  to  Phaedra ;  when  I  made 
This  gold,  I  made  a  greater  (xod  than  Jove, 
And  gave  my  own  omnipotence  away. 

Jupiter  signs  to  the  Musicians.   Song  and  Dance: 
After  which^  Alcmena  withdraws^frmordng. 


SONG. 

I. 

Celia,  that  I  once  was  blest 
Is  now  the  torment  of  my  breast; 
Since,  to  curse  me,  you  bereave  me 
Of  the  pleasures  I  possest  : 
Cruel  creature,  to  deceive  me  I 
First  to  love,  and  then  to  leave  met 

n. 

Had  you  the  bliss  refused  to  grant. 
Then  I  had  never  hnown  the  want  : 
But  possessing  once  the  blessing. 
Is  the  cause  of  my  complaint ; 
Once  possessing  is  but  tasting. 
*Tis  no  bliss  that  is  not  lasting. 
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III. 

Celia  now  is  mine  no  more; 
BtU  I  am  IierSf  and  must  adore. 
Nor  to  leave  Iter  wUl  endeavour  ; 
CharmSf  that  captived  me  before. 
No  unkindness  can  dissever; 
Love,  that  V  true,  is  love  for  ever. 

Jup.  Oh,  stay  1 

M^rc.  She's  gone;  and  seemed  to  frown  at 

parting. 
Jup.  Follow,  and  thou  shalt  see  her  soon 

appeased ; 
For  I,  who  made  her,  know  her  inward  state ; 
No  woman,  once  well-pleased,  can  throughly 

hate. 
I  gave  them  beauty  to  subdue  the  strong,— 
A  mighty  empire,  but  it  lasts  not  long. 
I  gave  them  pride,  to  make  mankind  their  slave ; 
But,  in  exchange,  to  men  I  flattery  gave. 
The  offending  lover,  when  he  lowest  lies, 
Submits,  to  conquer ;  and  but  kneels,  to  rise. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

JxjpiTER  following  Alcmena  ;  Mercury  and 

Fhjedra. 

Jup.   Oh,  stay,  my  dear  Alcmena;  hear  me 

speak  I 
Ale.   No,  I  would  fly  thee  to  the  ridge  of 

earth. 
And  leap  the  precipice,  to  scape  thy  sight. 

Jut).  For  pity 

Ale.  Leave  me,  thou  ungrateful  man. 

Jup.  I  cannot  leave  you^  no,  but  like  a  ghost. 


/  ■ 
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Whom  yow  unkindness  murdered,  will  I  haunt 
you.    J  ^ 

Ale.   Once  more,  be  gone a^ I'm    odious  to 
myself,  --v 

For  having  loved  thee  once.  ) 

Jup.  Hate  not,  the  best  and  fairest  of  your 
^       Kind  1  ^/ 

>^Nor  can  you  hate  your  lover,  though  you  would ;  \ 
Your  tears,  that  fall  so  gently,  are  but  grief : 
There  may  be  anger ;  but  there  must  be  love. 
The  dove,  that  murmurs  at  her  mate's  neglect, 
But  counterfeits  a  coyness,  to  be  courted. 

Ale.    Courtship  from    thee,  and    after  suc|) 
^^  afirontsi  I 

Jup.  Is  this  that  everlasting  love  you  vowetf^ 
Last  night,  when  I  was  circled  in  your  arms  ? 
Remember  what  you  swore. 

Ak.  Think  what  thou  wert,  and  who  could 
swear  too  much  ? 
Think  what  thou  art,  and  that  unswears  it  alL 

Jup.  Can  you  forsake  me,  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 
'Twas  but  a  jest,  perhaps  too  far  pursued ; 
^was  but,  at  most,  a  trial  of  your  Jaith, 
flUow  you  could  bear  unkindness  ;     ' 
I'Twas  but  to  get  a  reconciling  kiss, 
]^  wanton  stratagem  of  love.  i 

Ale.  See  how  he  doubles,  like  a  nunted  hare : 
A  jest,  and  then  a  trial,  and  a  bait ; 
All  stuff,  and  daubing  1 

Jup.  Think  me  jesuous,  then. 

Ale.  O  that  I  could !  for  that 's  a  noble  crime. 
And  which  a  lover  can  with  ease  forgive ; 
/TTis  the  high  pulse  of  passion  in  a  fever ;       ^ 
\A  sickly  draught,  but  shows  a  burning  thirstjl 
Thine  was  a  surfeit,  not  a  jealousy ; 
And  in  that  loathing  of  thy  full-gorged  love. 
Thou  saw'st  the  nauseous  object  with  disdain. 
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Jup.   Oh,  think  not  that  I  for  you  are  ever 
new: 
Xour  fruits  of  love  are  like  eternal  spring, 
*  In  happy  dimes,  where  some  are  in  the  bud,         1 
Some  green,  and  ripening  some,  while  others  falL  J 

Ale.  Ay,  now  you  tell  me  this. 
When  roused  desires,  and  fresh  recruits  of  force. 
Enable  languished  love  to  take  the  field : 
But  never  hope  to  be  received  again ;         ^ 
^You  would  again  deny  you  were  received,  1 
^  And  brand  my  spotless  fama  J 

Jup.  I  will  not  dare  to  justify  my  crime. 
But  only  point  you  where  to  lay  the  blame ; 
Impute  it  to  the  husband,  not  (he  lover. 

Ale,  How  vainly  would  the  sophister  divide. 
And  make  the  husband  and  the  lover  two  1 
Jup.  Yes,  'tis  the  husband  is  the  guilty  wretch ; 
insolence  forgot  the  sweets  of  love. 
And,  deeming  them  his  due,  despised  the  feast 
fTJ^ot  so  the  famished  lover  could  forget ; 
He  knew  he  had  been  there,  and  had  been  blest 
With  all  that  hope  could  wish,  or  sense  can  bear. 
"^     Ale.  Husband  and  lover,  both  alike  I  hate.     J^ 
Jup.  And  I  confess  I  have  deserved  that  hate. 
Too  charmhig  fair,  I  kneel  for  your  formveness : 
^  \KneeUng. 

I  beg,  by  those  fair  eyes  ^ 

Which  gave  me  wounds,  that  time  can  never 
/  cure, 

I    Receive  mv  sorrows,  and  restore  my  joys.  a 

^     Ale.  Unkind,  and  cruel !  I  can  speak  no  more. 
Jup.  Oh,  give  it  vent,  Alcmena,  give  it  vent ; 
I  merit  your  reproach,  I  would  be  cursed ; 
Let  your  tongue  curse  me,  while  your  heart  for- 
ffives. 
ATc.  Can  I  forget  such  usage  ? 
Jup.  Can  you  hate  me  ? 
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Ale.   Ill  do  my  best;  for  sure  I  ought  to 

hate  you. 
Jup.  That  word  was  only  hatched  upon  your 
tongue. 
It  came  not  from  your  heart     But  try  again. 
And  if,  once  more,  you  can  but  say, — I  hate  you, 
My  sword  shall  do  you  justice. 
Ale.  Then— I  hate  you. 
Jup.  Then  you  pronounce  the  sentence  of  my 

death. 
Ale.  \  hate  you  much,  but  yet — I  love  you 

more. 
Jup.  To  prove  that  love,  then,  say  that  you 
forgive  me ; 
For  there  remains  but  this  alternative, — 
Resolve  to  pardon,  or  to  punish  me. 

Ale.  Alas  I  what  I  resolve  appears  too  plain ; 
In  saying  that  I  cannot  hate,  1  pardon. 
Jup.  But  what's  a  pardon  worth  without  a 
seal? 

Permit  me,  in  this  transport  of  my  joy 

[Kisses  her  hand. 
Ale.  Forbear;  I  am  offended  with  myself, 

[Putting  him  gently  away  with  her  hand. 
That  I  have  shown  this  weakness.  — Let  me  go 
Where  I  may  blush  alone ; — 

[Goingj  and  looking  baek  on  him. 
But  come  not  you, 

Liest  I  should  spoil  you  with  excess  of  fondness, 
And  let  you  love  again.  [Eooit  Alcmena. 

Jup.  Forbidding  me  to  foUow,  she  invites 
me: — 
This  is  the  mould  of  which  I  made  the  sex : 
I  gave  them  but  one  tongue,  to  say  us  nay ; 
And  two  kind  eyes  to  grant — Be  sure  that  none 
Approach,  to  interrupt  our  privacy.    [To  Merc. 

[Eooit  Jupiter  after  Alcmena. 
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Mercury  and  Ph^dra  remain. 

Merc.  Your  lady  has  made  the  challenge  of 
reconciliation  to  my  lord  :  here 's  a  fair  example 
for  us  two,  Phsedra. 

Phoed.  No  example  at  all,  Sosia ;  for  my  lady 
had  the  diamonds  aforehand,  and  I  have  none 
of  the  gold  goblet 

Merc.  The  goblet  shall  be  forthcoming,  if 
thou  wilt  give  me  weight  for  weight 

Phasd.  Yes,  and  measure  for  measure  too, 
Sosia;  that  is,  for  a  thimbleful  of  gold,  a 
thimbleful  of  love. 

Merc.  What  think  you  now,  Phaedra  ?  Here's 
a  weighty  argument  of  love  for  you. 

^PiUling  out  the  Goblet  in  a  case  from  under 
his  cloak. 

Pliced.  Now  Jupiter,  of  his  mercy,  let  me  kiss 
thee,  O  thou  dear  metal  I  [  TaJdng  it  in  both  hands. 

Merc.  And  Venus,  of  her  mercy,  let  me  kiss 
thee,  dear,  dear  Phaedra ! 

Phced.  Not  so  fast,  Sosia ;  there  s  a  damned 
proverb  in  your  way,— "Many  things  happen 
betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lips,"  you  know. 

Merc.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  cheat  me  of  my 
goblet  ? 

Phasd.  Yes,  as  sure  as  you  would  cheat  me  of 
my  maidenhead :  I  am  yet  but  just  evOT^^with 
vou,  for  the  last  trick  you  played  mc^And, 
besides,  this  is  but  a  bare  retaining  fee;  you^ 
must  give  me  another  before  the  cause  is  openeiT 

Merc.  Shall  I  not  come  to  your  bedside  to-^ 
night? 

Phced  No,  nor  to-morrow  night  neither ;  but 
this  shall  be  my  sweetheart  in  your  place :  *tis 
a  better  bedfellow,  and  will  keep  me  warmer  in 
cold  weatiier.  LjEXnV  PHiCORA^ 
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Mercuky  (done. 

Merc.  Now,  what's  the  god  of  wit  in  a  woman's 
hand  ?  This  very  goblet  I  stole  from  Gripus ; 
and  he  got  it  out ,  of  bribes,  too.  But  this  is 
the  common  fate  of  ill-gotten  goods,  that,  as 
they  came  in  by  covetousness,  they  go  out  by 
whoring. — 

Enter  Amphitryon. 

Oh,  here 's  Amphitryon  again ;  but  1 11  manage 
him  above  in  the  balcony.  [Emt  Mercury. 

Amph.  Not  one  of  those  I  looked  for  to  be 
found. 
As  some  enchantment  hid  them  from  my  sight  I 
Perhaps,  as  Sosia  says,  'tis  witchcraft  alL 

/Seals  may  be  opened,  diamonds  may  be  stolen ; 

\  But  how  I  came,  in  person,  yesterday, 

/  And  gave  that  present  to  Alcmena's  hands. 
That  which  I  never  gave,  nor  ever  came, — 
Oh,  there's  the  rock  on  which  my  reason  splits  I 
Would  that  were  all  1  I  fear  my  honour,  too. 
1 11  try  her  once  again ; — she  may  be  mad ; — 
A  wretched  remedy ;  but  all  I  have, 

,  To  keep  me  from  despair. 

Merc.  [From  the  Balcony^  aside.']  This  is  no 
very  charitable  action  of  a  god,  to  use  him  ill, 
who  has  never  offended  me ;  but  my  planet  dis- 
poses me  to  malice ;  and  when  we  great  persons 
do  but  a  little  mischief,  the  world  has  a  good 
bargain  of  us.  " 

Amph.  How  now,  what  means  the  locking  up 
of  my  doors  at  this  time  of  day  ^  [Knocks. 

Merc.  Softly,  friend,  softly  (you  knock  as 
loud,  and  as  saucily,  as  a  lords  footman,  that 
was  sent  before  him  to  warn  the  family  of  his 
honour's  visitT  Sure  you  think  the  doors  have 
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no  feeling !    What  the  devil  are  you,  that  rap 
with  such  authority  ? 

Amph.  Look  out,  and  see ;  'tis  I. 

Merc.  You  I  what  you  ? 
^Amph.  No  more,  I  say,  but  open. 
•  Merc.  1 11  know  to  whom  first 
j    Amph.  I  am  one  that  can  command  the  doors 
open. 

Merc.  Then  you  had  best  command  them,  and 
try  whether  they  wjll  obev  you. 
,•'  Amph.  Dost  thou  not  Know  me  ? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee,  how  should  I  know  thee? 
Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  conjurer  ? 

Amph.  What's  this?  midsummer-moon!  Is 
all  the  world  gone  a-madding  ? — Why,  Sosia  1 

Merc.  That's  my  name,  indeed;  didst  thou 
think  I  had  forgot  it  ? 

Amph.  Dost  thou  see  me  ? 

Merc.  Why,  dost  thou  pretend  to  go  invisible  ? 
If  thou  hast  any  business  here,  despatch  it 
quickly ;  I  have  no  leisure  to  throw  away  upon 
such  pratding  companions. 


Amph.   Thy  companion,  slave 
thou  use  this  insolent  language  to 

Merc.    Howl    thou  my  mas 
title  ?    I  never  had  any  other  mas 
tryon. 

Amph.  Well;  and  for  whom  dos 

Merc.  For  some  rogue  or  o 
rogue  I  know  not 

Amph.  Dost  thou  not  know 
tryon,  slave  ? 

Merc.  How  should  I  know  i 
thou  dost  not  know  thyself  ?  Th 
In  what  tavern  hast  thou  been  ? 
botties  did  thy  business,  to  me 
into  my  lord  ? 


1   how  darest 
thy  master  ? 
?    By  what 
;r  but  Amphi- 

Ihoutakeme? 
ter;  but  what 

fne  for  Amphi- 

left  when  I  see 
^^  Amphitryon  I 

id  how  many 
rj^orphose  thee 
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Amph.  I  will  so  drub  thee  for  this  insolence  1 
Merc.  How  now^  impudence,  are  you  threaten- 
ing your  betters  fl  should  bring  you  to  condign 
punishment,  but  that  I   have  a  great  respect 
for  the  jpod  wine,  though  I  find  it  in  a  fool's 

[noddle.  T 
Amj^.    What,  none  to  let  me  in?    Why, 
Phaedra  1  Bromia  I 
Merc.  Peace,  fellow ;  if  my  wife  hears  theer 
we  are  both  undone.     At  a  word,  Phaedra  and 
Bromia  are  very  busy :  one  in  making  a  caudle 
for  my  lady,  and  the  other  in  heating  napkins,  to 
rub  down,  my  lord  when  he  rises  from  bed. 
Amph.  Amazement  seizes  me ! 
Merc.  At  what  art  thou  amazed  ?    My  master 
and  my  lady  had  a  falling  out,  and  are  retired, 
without  seconds,  to  decide  the  quarrel.     If  thou 
wert  not  a  meddlesome  fool,  thou  wouldst  not 
be  thrusting  thy  nose  into  other  people's  matters. 
(Jet  thee  about  thy  business,  if  thou  hast  any ; 
for  1 11  hear  no  more  of  thee. 

{Eodt  MERCURYyro^  ahme. 
Amph.  Braved  by  my  slave,  dishonoured  by 
my  wife  1 
To  what  a  desperate  plunge  am  I  reduced, 
If  this  be  true  the  villain  says  ? — ^But  why 
That  feeble  if!  It  must  be  true ;  she  owns  it. 
Now,  whether  to  conceal,  or  blaze  the  affront  ? 
One  way,  I  spread  my  infamy  abroad ; 
And  t'  other,  hide  a  burning  coal  within. 
That  preys  upon  my  vitals  :  I  can  fix 
On  nothing,  but  on  vengeance. 


Enter  Sosia,  Polidas,  Gripus,  and  Tranio. 

Grip.  Yonder  he  is,  walking  hastily  to  and 
fro  bdfore  his  door,  like  a  citizen  clapping  his 
voi*  viu.  F 
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no  feeling  I    What  the  devil  are  you,  that  rap 
with  such  authority  ? 

Amph.  Look  out,  and  see ;  'tis  I. 

Merc.  You  1  what  you  ? 
^Amph.  No  more,  I  say,  but  open. 
•  Merc.  I  Tl  know  to  whom  first 
;    Amph.  I  am  one  that  can  command  the  doors 
open. 

Merc.  Then  you  had  best  command  them,  and 
try  whether  they  wjll  obey  you. 
,^'  Amph.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee,  how  should  I  know  thee? 
Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  conjurer  ? 

Amph.  What 's  this  ?  midsummer-moon  I  Is 
all  the  world  gone  a-madding  ? — ^Why,  Sosia  1 

Merc.  That's  my  name,  indeed;  didst  thou 
think  I  had  forgot  it  ? 

Amph.  Dost  thou  see  me  ? 

Merc.  Why,  dost  thou  pretend  to  go  invisible  ? 
If  thou  hast  any  business  here,  despatch  it 
quickly ;  I  have  no  leisure  to  throw  away  upon 
such  prattling  companions. 

Amph.  Thy  companion,  slave !  how  darest 
thou  use  this  insolent  language  to  thy  master  ? 

Merc.  Howl  thou  my  master?  By  what 
title  ?  I  never  had  any  other  master  but  Amphi- 
tryon. 

Amph.  Well ;  and  for  whom  dost  thou  take  me? 

Merc.  For  some  rogue  or  other;  but  what 
rogue  I  know  not 

Amph.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  for  Amphi- 
tryon, slave  ? 

Merc.  How  should  I  know  thee,  when  I  see 
thou  dost  not  know  thyself  ?  Thou  Amphitryon  I 
In  what  tavern  hast  thou  been  ?  and  how  many 
botties  did  thy  business,  to  metamorphose  thee 
into  my  lord  ? 

■  I 
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AmpiL  I  will  SO  drub  thee  for  this  insolence  1 

Merc.  How  nojs^  impudence,  are  you  threaten- 
ing your  betters  O  should  bring  you  to  condign 
punishment,  but  that  I   have  a  great  respect 
for  the  j[ood  wine,  though  I  find  it  in  a  fools 
jioddlcT 
I     Amjm.    What,  none  to  let  me  in?    Why, 

h?haedra !  Bromia ! 

^  Merc.  Peace,  fellow ;  if  my  wife  hears  theer 
we  are  both  undone.  At  a  word,  Phaedra  and 
Bromia  are  very  busy :  one  in  making  a  caudle 
for  my  lady,  and  the  other  in  heating  napkins,  to 
rub  down  my  lord  when  he  rises  from  bed. 

Amph.  Amazement  seizes  me  I 

Merc.  At  what  art  thou  amazed  ?  My  master 
and  my  lady  had  a  falling  out,  and  are  retired, 
without  seconds,  to  decide  the  quarrel  If  thou 
wert  not  a  meddlesome  fool,  thou  wouldst  not 
be  thrusting  thy  nose  into  other  people's  matters. 
(Jet  thee  about  thy  business,  if  thou  hast  any ; 
for  1 11  hear  no  more  of  thee. 

[Eant  MERCURYyrow  abme. 

Amph.  Braved  by  my  slave,  dishonoured  by 
mywifel 
To  what  a  desperate  plunge  am  I  reduced, 
If  this  be  true  the  villain  says  ? — But  why 
That  feeble  if!  It  must  be  true ;  she  owns  it 
Now,  whether  to  conceal,  or  blaze  the  affront  ? 
One  way,  I  spread  my  infamy  abroad ; 
And  t'  other,  hide  a  burning  coal  within. 
That  preys  upon  my  vitals  :  I  can  fix 
On  nothing,  but  on  vengeance. 

Enter  Sosia,  Polidas,  Gripus,  and  Tranio. 

Grip.  Yonder  he  is,  walking  hastily  to  and 
fro  bdfore  his  door,  like  a  cit^n  clapping  his 
vou  vm.  F 
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sides  before  his  shop  in  a  frg^y  morning ;) 'tis  to 
catch  £ustomach»  I  believe.  ^ 

Sos4_I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  he  has  more 
stomach  to  his  sides  and  shoulders  than  to  his 
own  victual^J  How  he  shakes  his  head,  and 
stamps,  and  what  strides  he  fetches !  He 's  in 
one  of  his  damned  moods  again ;  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  him. 

Ampk  Oh,  my  mannerly,  fair-spoken,  obedient 
slave,  are  you  there  ?  I  can  reach  you  now  with- 
out climbing :_  now  we  shall  try  who 's  drunk,  and 
who  's  sober. 

Sos.  Why,  this  is  as  it  should  be :  I  was  some- 
what suspicious  that  you  were  in  a  pestilent 
humour.  TYes,  we  will  have  a  crash  at  the 
bottle,  when  your  lordship  pleases;  I  have 
summoned  them,  you  see,  and  they  are  notable 
topers,  especially  Judge  Gripus. 

Grip.  Yes,  faith ;  1  never  refuse  my  glass  in 
a  good  quarrel. 

Ampk.  \_To  Sos.]  Why,  thou  insolent  villain  1 
1 11  teach  a  slave  how  to  useJiis  master  thus. 

Sos.  Here 's  a  fine  busines^towardsjl  I  am  sure 
I  ran  as  fa^t  as  ever  my  legs  coul^carry  me,  to 
call  them£nay,  you  may  trust jny  diligence  in 
all  affairs  belonging  to  the  bellyT) 

Grip.  He  has  been  very  faithful  to  his  com- 
mission, 1 11  bear  him  witness. 

Ampk.  How  can  you  be  witness,  where  you 
were  not  present? — ^The  balcony,  sirrah!  the 
balcony  I 

Sos.  Why,  to  my  best  remembrance,  you 
never  invited  the  balcony. 

Ampk.  What  nonseivse  dost  thou  plead,  for 
an  excuse  of  thy  foul  language,  and  thy  base 
replies  1 

Sos.  You  fright  a  man  out  of  his  senses  first. 
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and  blame  him  afterwards  for  talking  nonsense  1 
But  it  is  better  for  me  to  talk  nonsense,  than  for 
some  to  do  nonsense ;  I  will  say  that,  whate'er 
comes  on 't  Pray,  sir,  let  all  things  be  done 
decently :  ^What  ?  I  hope,  when  a  man  is  to  be 
hanged,  he  is  not  trussed  upon  the  gallows,  like 
a  dumb  dog,  without  telhng  him  whereforeT^ 

Amph.  By  your  pardon,  gen tfemen ;  I  have  no 
longer  patience  to  forbear  him. 

Sos.  Justice,  justice! — My  Lord  Gripus,  as 
you  are  a  true  magistrate,  protect  mcLHere  's 
a  process  of Jbeating  going  forward,  without  sen- 
tence given.  J 

Grip.  My  lord  Amphitryon,  this  must  not 
be ;  let  me  first  understand  the  demerits  of  the 

^ criminal 

Sos.  Hold  you  to  that  point,  I  beseech  your 
'    honour,  as  you  commiserate  the  case  of  a  poor, 

innocent  malefactor. 
-      Amph.  To  shut  the  door  against  me  in  my 
very  face,  to  deny  me  entrance,  to  brave  me  from 
the  balcony,  to  laugh  at  me,  to  threaten  me ! 
what  proofs  of  innocence  call  you  these  ?  but  if 

I  punish  not  this  insolence 

[Is  going  to  beat  hiniy  and  is  held  by  Polidas 
aTia  Tranio. 
beg  you,  let  me  go. 

Sos.  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  hold 
him  fast ;  for  you  see  he 's  bloodily  disposed. 

Grip.  Now,  what  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself, 
Sosia  ? 

Sos.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  be  sure  you  hold 

him,  gentlemen ;  for  I  shall  never  plead  worth 

one  farthing,  while  I  am  bodily  afraid. 

Pol.  Speak  boldly ;  I  warrant  thee. 

Sos.  Then  if  I  may  speak  boldly,  under  my 

lord's  favour,  I  do  not  say  he  lies  neither :  no,  I 
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am  too  well  bred  for  that ;  but  his  lordship  fibs 
most  abominably. 

Amph.  Do  you  hear  his  impudence  ?  yet  will 
you  let  me  go  ? 

Sos.  No  impudence  at  all,  my  lord ;  for  how 
could  I,  naturally  speaking,  be  in  the  balcony, 
and  affronting  you,  when  at  the  same  time  I  was 
in  every  street  of  Thebes,  inviting  these  gentle- 
men to  dinner  ? 

Grip.  Hold  a  little : — How  long  since  was  it 
that  he  spoke  to  you  from  the  said  balcony  ? 

Amph.  Just  now;  not  a  minute  before  he 
brought  you  hither.  — y 

Sos.  Now  speak,  my  witnesses.  _/ 

Grip.  I  can  answer  for  him  for  this  last  half-, 
hour. 

Fol.  And  I. 

Tran.  And  I. 

Sos.  Now  judge  equitably,  gentlemen,  whether 
[  I  was  not  a  civil,  well-bred  person,  to  tell  my 
lord  he  fibs  only  ? 
U     Amph.  Who  gave  you  that  order,  to  invite 
them  ?  yf 

Sos.  He  that  best  might, — yourself.  /^By  the 
same  token,  you  bid  old  Bromia  provide  an'  *twere 
for  a  god,  and  I  put  in  for  a  brace,  or  a  leash  ;— 
no,  now  I  think  on 't,  it  was  for  ten  couple  of 
gods,  to  make  sure  of  plenty."/ 

Amph.  When  did  I  give-ttiee  this  pretended 
commission  ? 

Sos.  Why,  you  gave  me  this  pretended  com- 
imission/when  you  were  just  ready  to  pve  my 
V    ^uady  the  fiddles,  and  a  dance  ;7 in  Ordcr.yas  I 
Y        ^  suppose,  to  your  second  beddingr        ^ 

Amph.  Where,  in  what  place,  did  I  give  this 
order  ? 

Sos.  Here,  in  this  placet  in  the  presence  of 
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/    this  very  door,  and  of  that  balcony ;  and,  if  they        / 
/    isould  speak,  they  would  both  justify  it  ^ 

-^""^  Amph.  O  heaven  I  These  accidents  are  so 
surprising,  the  more  I  think  of  them,  the  more  I 
am  lost  in  my  imagination. 

Grip.  Nay,  he  has  told  us  some  passages,  as 
he  came  along,  that  seem  to  surpass  the  power 
of  nature. 

So8.  What  think  you  now,  my  lord,  of  a 
certain  twin-brother  of  mine,  called  Sosia  ?  Tis 
a  sly  youth :.  pray  heaven,  you  have  not  just  such 
another  relation  within-doors  called  Amphitryon. 
It  may  be  it  was  he  that  put  upon  me,  in  your 
likeness;  and  perhaps  he  may  have  put  some- 
thing upon  your  lordship  too,  that  may  weigh 
heavy  upon  the  forehead. 

Amph.  [To  those  who  hold  him.']  Let  me  go; 
Sosia  may  be  innocent,  and  I  will  not  hurt  him. 
Open  the  door,  I  *11  resolve  my  doubts  inunedi- 
ately. 

Sos.  The  door  is  peremptory,  that  it  will  not    / 
be  opened  without  keys ;  and  my  brother  on  the  w  <:>1(lc  ^ 
inside  is  in  possession,  and  will  not^art  with 
them,    r  ^\ 

Amph:  ^hen  'tis  manifest  that  I  am  affronted. —  '  ^ 
Break  open  the  door  there. 

Grip.  Stir  not  a  man  of  you  to  his  assistance. 

Amph.  Dost  thou  take  part  with  my  adul- 
teress too,  because  she  is  thy  niece  ? 

Chip.  I  take  part  with  nothing  but  the  law ; 
and,  to  break  the  doors  open,  is  to  break  the 
law. 

X  Amph.  Do  thou  command  them,  then. 
1     Grip.  I  command  nothing  without  my  war- 
/rant;  and  my  clerk  is  not  here  to  take  his  fees 
/  for  drawing  it  ^ 

[^   Amph.  [Aside.}  The  devil  take  all  justice- 
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brokers  ^  I  curse  him  too,  when  I  have  been 
hunting  him  all  over  the  town,  to  be  my  wit- 
ness !  But  1 11  bring  soldiers,  to^force  open  the 
doors,  by  my  own  commission.  TJ   lExit  Amph. 

Sos.  Pox  o'  these  forms  of  law,  to  defeat  a 
man  of  a  dinner,  when  he  s  sharp  set  if  'Tis 
against  the  privilege  of  a  free-bom  stomach  ;  and 
is  no  less  than  subversion  of  fundamentals. J]] 

[Jupiter  above  in  the  bdtcony. 

Jup.  Oh,  my  friends,  I  am  sorry  I  have  made 
you  wait  so  long:  you  are  welcome;  and  the 
door  shall  be  opened  to  you  immediately. 

[Eocit  Jupiter. 

Chip.  Was  not  that  Amphitryon  ? 

Sos.  Why,  who  should  it  be  else  ? 

Grip.  In  all  appearance  it  was  he ;  but  how 
got  he  thither  ? 

\  Pol.  In  such  a  trice,  too  1  ^ 

JFran.  And  after  he  had  just  left  us !  ^ 

Grip.  And  so  much  altered,  for  the  better,  in 
his  humour  1  ^ 

^"^     Sos.  Here 's  such  a  company  of  foolish  ques- 
tions, when  a  man 's  hungry !     You  had  best  stay 
dinner,  till  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  Amphi- 
tryon in  form  of  law :  but  I  '11  make  short  work  ; 
of  that  business ;  for  1 11  take  mine  oath  *tis  he. 

Grip.  I  should  be  glad  it  were. 

Sos.  How  I  glad  it  were  ?  with  your  damned  j 
interrogatories,  when  you  ought  to  be  thankful,  ; 
that  so  it  is.  ;' 

Grip.  [Aside.']  That  I  may  see  my  mistress  j 
Phaedra,  and  present  her  with  my  great  goldj 
goblet 
'^    Sos.  If  this  be  not  the  true  Amphitryon,  I 
wish  I  may  be  kept  without-doors,  fastingj[and 
biting  my  own  fingers,  for  want  of  victuals ;  and 
that 's  a  dreadful  imprecation  M  I  am  for  the 
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inviting,  and  eating,  and  treating  Amphitryon  l 

\l  am  sure  'tis  he  that  is  my  lawfully  begotten 
lord ;  and,  if  you  had  an  ounce  of  true  justice  in 
you,  you  ought  to  have  laid  hold  on  the  other 
Amphitryon,  and  committed  him  for  a  rogue, 

^and  an  impostor,  and  a  vagabond. 

[  The  door  is  opened. 

Merc.  [From  within.']  Enter  quickly,  masters : 

The  passage,  on  the  right  hand,  leads  to  the 

gallery,  where  my  lord  expects  you ;  for  I  am 

called  another  way. 

[Gripus,  Tranio,  and  Polidas  go  into  the 

house. 

Sos.  I  should  know  that  voice  by  a  secret 

instinct ;  'tis  a  tongue  of  my  family,  and  belongs 

to  my  brother  Sosia  Tit  must  be  so ;  for  it  carries 

<Q.  cudgelling  kind  orlsound  in  it — But  put  the 
worst :  let  me  weigh  this  matter  wisely :  here 's 
a  beating,  and  a  beUyful,  against  no  beating  and 
no  bellyful.  The  beating  is  bad ;  but  the  dinner 
is  good.  Now,  not  to  be  beaten,  is  but  nega- 
tively good ;  but,  not  to  fill  my  belly,  is  posi- 
tively bad.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  final 
resolution  is,  to  take  the  good  and  tiie  bad  as 
they  come  together. 

1        [Is  entering:  Mercury  meets  him  at  the  door. 

\       Merc.  Whither  now,  ye  kitchen-scum  ?  From 

\  whence  this  impudence,  to  enter  here  without 

\  permission  ? 

\  Sos.  Most  illustrious  sir,  my  ticket  is  my 
I  hunger :  show  the  full  bowels  of  your  compassion 
I  to  the  empty  bowels  of  my  famine. 
1  Merc.  Were  you  not  charged  to  return  no 
more  ?  1 11  cut  you  into  quarters,  and  hang  you 
tupon  the  shambles. 

1    Sos.  You  Tl  get  but  little  credit  by  me.     Alas, 
kir,  I  am  but  mere  carrion  I    Brave  Sosia,  com- 
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passionate  coward  Sosia ;  and  beat  not  thyself, 
in  beating  me. 

Merc.  Who  gave  you  that  privil^e,  sirrah, 
to  assume  my  name  ?  have  you  not  been  suffi- 
ciently warned  of  it,  and  received  part  of  punish- 
ment ahready  ? 

Sos.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  the  name  is  big 
enough  for  both  of  us ;  and  we  may  use  it  in 
common,  like  a  strumpet  Witness,  Heaven, 
that  I  would  have  obeyed  you,  and  quitted  my 
title  to  the  name;  but,  wherever  I  come,  the 
malicious  world  will  call  me  Sosia,  in  spite  of 
me.  I  am  sensible  there  are  two  Amphitryons ; 
and  why  may  there  not  be  two  Sosias?  Let 
those  two  cut  one  another's  throats  at  their  own  * 
pleasure ;  but  you  and  I  will  be  wiser,  by  my 
consent,  and  hold  good  intelligence  together. 

Merc.  No,  no;  two  Sosias  would  but  make 
two  fools. 

Sos.  Then  let  me  be  the  fool,  and  be  you  the 
prudent  person ;  and  choose  for  yourself  some 
wiser  name :  or  you  shall  be  the  eldest  brother ; 
and  1 11  be  content  to  be  the  yomiger,  though  I 
lose  my  inheritance. 

Merc.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  the  only  son  of  our 
family. 

Sos.  Ah  I  Then  let  me  be  your  bastard 
brother,  and  the  son  of  a  whore  ;  I  hope  that 's 
but  reasonable. 

Merc.  No,  thou  shalt  not  disgrace  my  father ; 
for  there  are  few  bastards  now-a-days  worth  own- 
ing. 

Sos.  Ah,  poor  Sosia  I  what  will  become  of 
thee? 

Merc.  Yet  again  profanely  using  my  proper 
name? 

Sos.  I  did  not  mean  myself;  I  was  thinking 
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of  another  Sosia,  a  poor  fellow,  that  was  once  of 
my  acquaintance,  unfortunately  banished  out  of 
doors,  when  dinner  was  just  coming  upon  the 
table.  A 

-    '  Enter  PH-asDRA. 

Phosd.  Sosia,  you  and  I  must — Bless  me! 
what  have  we  here  ?  a  couple  of  you  ?  or  do  I 
see  double?  /- 

y  Sos.  1  would  fain  bring  it  about,  that  I  might 
make  one  of  them ;  but  he 's  unreasonable,  and 
will  needs  incorporate  me,  and  swallow  me  whole 
into  himself.  If  he  would  be  content  to  be  but 
one  and  a  half,  'twould  never  grieve  me. 

Merc.  'Tis  a  perverse  rascal :  I  kick  him,  and 
cudgel  him,  to  no  purpose ;  for  still  he's  obstinate 
to  stick  to  me ;  and  I  can  never  beat  him  out  of  : 
my  resemblance.  /^\ 

^  PJuEd.  Which  of  you  two  is  Sosia  ?  for  t'  other  i 
must  be  the  devil.  .    ' 

Sos.  You  had  best  ask  him,  that  has  played 
the  devil  with  my  back  and  sides. 

Merc.  You  had  best  ask  him, — ^who  gave  you 
the  gold  goblet  ? 

Phoed.  No,  that 's  already  given  ;  but  he  shall 
be  my  Sosia  that  will  give  me  such  another. 

Merc.  I  find  you  have  been  interloping,  sirrah. 

Sos.  No,  indeed,  sir;  I  only  promised  her  a 
gold  thimble,  which  was  as  much  as  comes  to 
my  proportion  of  being  Sosia. 

Phced.  This  is  no  Sosia  for  my  money ;  beat 
;  him  away,  t'  other  Sosia ;  he  grows  insufferable. 
!       Sos.  [Aside.l  Would  I  were   valiant,  that  I 
.   might  beat  him  away ;  and  succeed  him  at  the 
;    dinner,  for  a  pragmatical  son  of  a  whore,  as  he  is  1 

Merc.  What 's  that  you  are  muttering  betwixt 
your  teeth,  of  a  son  of  a  whore,  sirrah  ? 
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Sos.  I  am  sure,  I  meant  you  no  offence ;  for, 
if  I  am  not  Sosia,  I  am  the  son  of  a  whore,  for 
aught  I  know ;  and,  if  you  are  Sosia,  you  may  | 
j   be  the  son  of  a  whore,  for  aught  you  know.  i 

^  Merc.  Whatever  I  am,  I  will  be  Sosia,  as  long 
as  I  please;  and  whenever  you  visit  me,  you 
shall  be  sure  of  the  civility  of  the  cudgeL  ^ 

Sos.  If  you  will  promise  to  beat  me  into  the  i 
house,  you  may  begin  when  you  please  with  I 
me ;  but  to  be  beaten   out  of  the  house,  at 
I     dinner-time,  flesh  and  blood  can  never  bear  it    J 
'^^  [Mercury  heats  him  about,  and  Sosia  is 

still   making    towards  the   door;    hut 
Mercury  gets  hetwiooty  and  at  length 
drives  him  off  the  stage. 
Phced.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  are  you, 
that  are  Sosia,  and  are  not  Sosia  ? 

Merc.  If  thou  wouldst  know  more  of  me,  my 
person  is  freely  at  thy  disposing. 

Ph^d  Then  I  dispose  of  it  to  you  again; 
for  'tis  so  ugly,  'tis  not  for  my  use. 

Merc.  I  can  be  ugly,  or  handsome,  as  I  please ; 
go  to  bed  old,  and  rise  young. )  I  have  so  many 
suits  x^f  persons  by  me,  I  can  sliift  them  when  I 
will. .( 

Phodd.  You  are  a  fool,  then,  to  put  on  your 
iworst  clothes  when  you  come  a-wooing. 
I    /     Merc.  Go  to ;  ask  no  more  questions,  "y  I  am 
/.  V  '    4br  thy  turn ;  i<fi  I  know  thy  heart,  and^^see  all 
thou  hast  about  thee. 

Phced.  Then  you  can  see  my  backside  too; 
there 's  a  bargain  for  you. 

Merc.  In  thy  right  pocket: — let  me  see; 
three  love-letters  from  Judge  Gripus,  written  to 
the  bottom,  on  three  sides;  full  of  fustian 
passion,  and  hearty  nonsense:  as  also,  in  the 
same  pocket,  a  letter  of  thine  intended  to  him. 
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consisting  of  nine  lines  and  a  half,  scrawled  and 
false  spelled,  to  show  thou  art  a  woman ;  and 
full  of  fraudulence,  and  equivocations,  and  shoe- 
ing-homs  of  love  to  him ;  to  promise  much,  and 
mean  nothing;  to  show,  over  and  above,  that 
thou  art  a  mere  woman. 

Phced.  Is  the  devil  in  you,  to  see  all  this? 
Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  look  in  t'  other 
pocket 

Merc.  Nay,  there 's  nothing  there,  but  a  little 
godly  prayer-book,  and  a  bawdy  lampoon, 
and 

Phced.  [jEriving  a  great  frisk.']  Look  no  further, 
I  beseech  you. 

Merc.  And  a  silver  spoon 

Phced.  [^Shrieking.']  Ah  I 

Merc.  Which  you  purloined  last  night  from 
J3romia. 

Phced.  Keep  my  counsel,  or  J  am  undone  for 
ever.  [Holding  up  her  hands  to  him. 

^  Merc.  No ;  1 11  mortify  thee,  now  I  have  an  ^ 

handle  to  thy  iniquity,  if  thou  wilt  not  love  me. 
—    Phced.    Well,   if  you'll  promise  me  to    be 
secret,  I  will  love  you  ;  because  indeed  I  dare  do 
no  other. 

Merc.  'Tis  a  good  girl ;  I  will  be  secret :  and, 
further,  I  will  be  assisting  to  thee  in  thy  filching ; 
for  thou  and  I  were  bom  under  the  same  planet 

Phced.  And  we  shall  come  to  the  same  end 
too,  I  'm  afraid. 

Merc.  No,  no,  since  thou  hast  wit  enough 
already  to  cozen  a  judge,  thou  need'st  never  fear 
hanging. 

Phced.  And  will  you  make  yourself  a  younger 
man,  and  be  handsome  too,  and  rich  ?  for  you, 
that  know  hearts,  must  needs  know,  that  I  shall 
never  be  constant  to  such  an  ugly  old  Sosia. 
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Merc.  Thou  shalt  know  more  of  that  another 
time ;  in  the  meanwhile,  here  is  a  east  of  my 
office  for  thee. 

\Ile  stamps  upon  the  ground:  some  Dancers 
come  from  underground ;  and  othen 
from  the  sides  of  the  Stage :  a  Song^ 
and  a  fantastic  Dance. 

mercury's  song  to  PHiEDRA. 

Fair  Iris^  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die^ 
But  not  for  a  lip^  nor  a  languishing  eye : 
She 's  fickle  andfalse^  and  there  we  agree  ; 
For  I  am  as  false  and  as  fickle  as  she. 

We  neither  believe  what  either  can  say  ; 
Andy  neither  believing ^  we  neither  betray ; 
'Tis  civil  to  swear  y  and  say  things  of  course; 
We  mean  not  the  taking  for  better  for  worse. 

When  present y  we  love ;  when  absent^  agree  : 
I  think  not  of  Iris^  nor  Iris  of  me : 
T'he  legend  of  love  no  couple  canfind^ 
So  easy  to  part^  or  so  equally  Joined. 

After y  the  Dance. 

Phasd.  This  power  of  yours  makes  me  suspect 
you  for  little  better  than  a  god ;  but  if  you  are 
one,  for  more  certainty,  tell  me  what  I  am  just 
.  now  thinking. 

Merc.  Why,  thou  art  thinking, — ^let  me  see ; 
for  thou  art  a  woman,  and  your  minds  are  so 
variable,  that  it  is  very  hard,  even  for  a  god,  to 
know  them, — but,  to  satisfy  thee,  thou  art  wish- 
ing, now,  for  the  same  power  I  have  exercised, 
that  thou  mightst  stamp  like  me,  and  have  more 
"  singers  come  up  for  another  song. 

Phasd.  Gad,  I  think  the  devil 's  in  you.    Then 
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I  do  stamp  in  somebody's  name,  but  I  know  not 
whose.  [Stamps.']  Come  up,  gentle-folks  from 
below,  and  sing  me  a  pastoral  dialogue,  where 
the  woman  may  have  the  better  of  the  man  ;  as 
we  always  have  in  love-matters. 

[New  Singers  come  up,  and  sing  a  Song. 

A  PASTORAI.  DIALOGUE  BETWIXT  THYRSIS 

AND  IRIS. 

Thyrsis.  Fair  Iris  and  her  swain 

Were  in  a  shady  bower ; 
Where  Thyrsis  long  in  vain 

Had  sought  the  shepherd! s  hour  : 
At  length  his  hand  advancing  upon  her 
snowy  breast ; 
He  said,  O  kiss  vie  longer. 
And  longer  yet,  and  longer. 

If  you  will  m^ike  me  blest 

Iris.  An  easy  yielding  mmd. 

By  trusting,  is  undone ; 
Our  sex  is  op.  betrayd. 

By  granting  love  too  soon. 
If  you  desire  to  gain  me,  your  sufferings 
to  redress. 
Prepare  to  love  7ne  longer. 
And  longer  yet,  and  longer. 

Before  you  shaU  possess. 

Thyrsis.   ITie  little  care  you  show 

Of  all  my  sorrows  past. 
Makes  death  appear  too  slow. 

And  life  too  long  to  last. 
Fair  Iris,  kiss  melcindly,  in  pity  of  my 
fate; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly. 

Before  it  be  too  late. 
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Iris.  You  fondly  court  your  bliss. 

And  no  advances  make; 
'Tis  not  for  maids  to  kiss. 
But  'tis  for  men  to  take. 
So  you  may  kiss  me  kindly,  and  I  vM 
not  rebel; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly. 

But  kiss  me  not  and  teJL 


A  RONDEAU. 

Chorus.    Thus  at  the  height  we  love  and  live, 

And  fear  not  to  be  poor; 
We  mve,  and  give,  and  give,  and  give, 

Till  we  can  give  no  more. 
But  what  to-day  xvill  take  away. 

To-morrow  will  restore. 
Thus  at  the  height  we  love  and  live. 

And  fear  not  to  be  poor. 

Phced.  Adieu,  I  leave  you  to  pay  the  music 
Hope  well,  Mr.  Planet ;  there  is  a  better  heaven 
in  store  for  you :  I  say  no  more,  but  you  can  guess. 

Merc.  [Alone.']  Such  bargain-loves,  as  I  with 
Phaedra  treat, 
Are  all  the  leagues  and  friendships  of  the  great; 
All  seek  their  ends,  and  each  would  other  cheat 
They  only  seem  to  hate,  and  seem  to  love ; 
But  interest  is  the  point  on  which  they  move. 
Their  friends  are  foes,  and  foes  are  friends  again, 
And,  in  their  turns,  are  knaves,  and  honest  men. 
Our  iron  age  is  grown  an  age  of  gold : 
Tis  who  bids  most ;  for  all  men  will  be  sold. 

lEait. 


»ri 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I 

Enter  Gripus  and  Ph^dra.     Gripus  has  the 

Goblet  in  his  hand. 

Phoed.  You  will  not  be  so  base  to  take  it  from 
me? 

Chip.  'Tis  my  proper  chattel ;  and  1 11  seize 
my  own,  in  whatever  hands  I  find  it 

Phasd  You  know  I  only  showed  it  you,  to 
provoke  your  generosity,  that  you  might  outbid 
your  rival  with  a  better  present 

Chip.  My  rival  is  a  thief ;  and  1 11  indite  you 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  _    4 

y  Phced  Thou  hidebound  lover  I  ^ 

Chip.  Thou  very  mercenary  mistress  1 
'    Phced  Thou  most  mercenary  magistrate  I 

Chip.  Thou  seller  of  thyself  I 

Phosd.  Thou  seller  of  other  people:  thou 
weathercock  of  government;  that,  when  the 
wind  blows  for  the  subject,  pointest  to  privilege ; 
and  when  it  changes  for  the  sovereign,  veerest 
to  prerogative.*  ^^ 

^  Grip.  Will  you  compound,  and  take  it  as  my 
present  ? 

Phced  No ;  but  1 11  send  thy  rival  to  force  it 
from  thee. 

Grip.  When  a  thief  is  rival  to  his  judge,  the 
hangman  will  soon  decide  the  difference. 

\Eccit  Phaedra. 


*  The  infamous  Scroggs,  and  several  of  Charles  the  Second's 
judges^  had  huffed,  and  roared,  and  ranted,  and  domineered 
over  the  unfortunate  victims  who  suffered  for  the  Popish 
Plot ;  and  had  been  equally  partial  to  prerogative,  when  the 
king's  party  attained  a  decided  ascendancy. 
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Enter  Mercury,  wUh  two  swords. 

Merc.  [Bowing.^  Save  your  good  lordship. 
Grip.  From  an  impertinent  coxcomb:  1  am 
out  of  humour,  and  am  in  haste ;  leave  me. 

Merc.  'Tis  my  duty  to  attend  on  your  lord- 
ship, and  to  ease  you  of  that  undecent  burden. 
y^  Grip.  Gold  was  never  any  burden  to  one  of 
'  my  profession. 

Merc.  By  your  lordship's  permission,  Phaedra 
has  sent  me  to  take  it  from  you. 
Grip.  What,  by  violence  ? 
Merc.  [Still  boxving.']  No ;  but  by  your  honour's 
permission,  I  am  to  restore  it  to  her,  and  per- 
suade your  lordship  to  renounce  your  pretensions 
to  her. 

Grip.  Tell  her  flatly,  I  will  neither  do  one,  nor 
t'  other. 

^  Merc.  O  my  good  lord,  I  dare  pass  my  word 
.  for  your  free  consent  to  both. — Will  your 
(  honour  be  pleased  to  take  your  choice  of  one  of 
i  tiiese  ?  y  ^^ 

/     Grip.  Why^heseiarelswords  j  what  have  I  to 
V  do  with  them  ?j        ^  /  i- 

Merc.  Only  £o  take  your  choice  of  one  of  them, 
which  your  lordship  pleases ;  and  leave  the  other 
^"your  most  obedient  servant 

Grip.  What,  one  of  these  ungodly  weapons  ? 
Take  notice.  111  lay  you  by  the  heels,  sirrahj^ 
^his  has  the  appearance  of  an  unlawful  bloody 
challenge. 

Merc.  You  magistrates  are  pleased  to  call  it 
so,  my  lord;  but  with  us  swordmen,  it  is  an 
honourable  invitation  to  the  cutting  of  one 
another's  throats. 

Chip.  Be  answered :  I  have  no  throat  to  cut 
The  law  shall  decide  our  controversy. 


I 
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Merc.  By  your  permission,  my  lord,  it  must 
be  despatched  this  way. 
^  Grip.  1 11  see  thee  hanged  before  I  give  thee 
/  any  such  permission,  to  despatch  me  into  another 
;'  world. 

Merc.  At  the  least,  my  lord,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  my  want  of  respect  to 
you.  You  will  neither  restore  the  goblet,  nor 
renounce  Phsedra :  I  offer  you  the  combat ;  you 
refuse  it ;  all  this  is  done  in  the  forms  of  honour : 
It  follows,  that  I  am  to  affront,  cudgel  you,  or 
kick  you,  at  my  own  arbitrament ;  and,  I  suppose, 
you  are  too  honourable  not  to  approve  or  my 
proceeding. 

Grrip.  Here  is  a  new  sort  of  process,  that  was 
never  heard  of  in  any  of  our  courts. 

Merc.  This,  my  good  lord,  is  law  in  shorthand, 
without  your  long  preambles,  and  tedious  repeti- 
tions, that  signify  nothing  but  to  squeeze  the 
subject :  therefore,  with  your  lordship's  favour,  L 
begin.  [Fillips  him  under  the  chin, 

y^  Grip.  What  is  this  for  ?  ^ 

Merc.  To  give  you  an  occasion  of  returning 
me  a  box  o'  the  ear ;  that  so  all  things  may  pro- 
ceed methodically. 

Grip.  I  put  in  no  answer,  but  suffer  a  non- 

r 

su 

Merc.  No,  my  lord ;  for  the  costs  and  charges! 
re  to  be  paid:  will  you  please  to  restore  the' 
cup?  I 

Grip.  I  told  thee,  no.  _.-  \ 

-ii^Ierc.  Then,  from  your  chin,  I  must  ascend  to 
your  lordship's  ears. 

Grip.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! — Wilt  thou  never  leave 
lugging  me  by  the  ears  ? 

Merc.  Not  till  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  reason.  [PuUing  again. 

VOL.  VIII.  G 
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Grip.  Take  the  cup,  and  the  devU  give  thee 
joy  on 't 

Merc.  [^Still  holding  kim.']  And  your  lordship 
will  further  be  graciously  pleased  to  release  aU 
cl^ms,  titles,  and  actions  whatsoever  to  Phaedra : 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  add  one  small  memento 
for  that  toa  [Pulling  him  again. 

Grip.  I  renounce  her ;  I  release  her. 

Enter  Ph^dra. 

Merc.  [To  her.']  Phaedra,  my  lord  has  been 
pleased  to  be  very  gracious,  without  pushing 
matters  to  extremity.  ^ 

Phced.  I  ovesheard  it  all ;  but  give  meUivery 
apd  seisin  of  thg  goblet,  in  the  first  place. 

Merc.  There  is  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  7 
j  passed  too.  J 

^  Phasd.  Let  him  begin  to  remember  quarrels 
when  he  dares;:  now  I  have  him  under  my 
girdle,  J^^ll  cap  verees  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. ! 

Enter  Amphitryon  and  Guards. 

Amph.  [To  Gripus.]  At  the  last  I  have  got 
possession,  without  your  lordship's  warrant — 
Phffidra,  tell  Alcmena  I  am  here. 

Phced.  1 11  carry  no  such  lying  message :  you 
are  not  here,  and  you  cannot  be  here ;  for,  to  my 
knowledge,  you  are  above  with  my  lady,  in  the 
chamber. 

Amph.  All  of  a  piece,  and  all  witchcraft  I — 
Answer  me  precisely :  dost  thou  not  know  me 
for  Amphitryon  ? 

.  Phcea.  Answer  me  first :  did  you  give  me  a 
diamond,  and  a  purse  of  gold  ? 

Amph.  Thou  knowest  I  did  not. 
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Phced.  Then,  by  the  same  token,  I  know  you 
are  not  the  true  Amphitryon :  if  you  are  he,  I 
am  sure  I  left  you  in  bed  with  your  own  wife. 
Now  you  had  best  stretch  out  a  leg,  and  feel 
about  for  a  fair  lady. 

Amph.  Ill  undo  this  enchantment  with  my 
sword,  and  kill  the  sorcerer. — Come  up,  gentle- 
men, and  follow  me.  [To  the  G-icards. 

Phced.  1 11  save  you  the  labour,  and  call  him 
down  to  confront  you,  if  you  dare  attend  him. 

[Eocit  Ph^dra. 

Merc.  {Aside.']  Now  the  spell  is  ended,  and 
Jupiter  can  enchant  no  more;  or  else  Amphi- 
tryon had  not  entered  so  easily. — [Gripus  is 
stealing  off.]  Whither  now,  Gripus?  I  have 
business  for  you  :  if  you  offer  to  stir,  you  know 
what  follows. 

Enter  Jitpit^r,  followed  by  Tranio  and 

POLIDAS. 

Jup.  Who  dares  to  play  the  master  in  my 
house  ? 
What  noise  is  this  that  calls  me  from  above. 
Invades  my  soft  recess  and  privacy. 
And,  like  a  tide,  breaks  in  upon  my  love  ? 
Amph.  O  heavens,  what 's  this  I  see  ? 
Tran.  What  prodigy  1 

Pol.  How  1  two  Amphitryons  I  J 

Grip.  I  have  beheld  the  appearance  of  two 
suns. 
But  still  the  false  was  dimmer  than  the  true ; 
\  Here,  both  shine  out  aUke. 
1/^  Amph.  This  is  a  sight,  that,  like  the  gorgon^s 

head, 
Runs  through   my  limbs,   and   stiffens  me  to 
stone. 
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I  aeeii  !i«?  mere  im^nire  into  mr  &te ; 
For  what  I  ^ee  resolve}  mj  doabts  too  pbdn.     yf 
Tn^.x.  Two  dru{K  of  water  cumot  be  morei 
like.  I 

^  RcL  Ttey  are  two  t^tt  sunek  j 

'  J^cTL'.  Our  Jupiter  k  a  gv]cat  comedian,  he 
cocmtertots  mosjt  admirafair  :^sure  his  prints 
iiave  copied  thieir  hvpocrisir  fin6m  their  mastm 

[Aside. 

A  7ipL  Now  I  am  gathered  back  into  myself: 

Mv  heurt  Ueats  his^  and  pushes  out  the  blood, 

iDnmnff  his  mard 
To  give  me  just  reveng^e  on  this  impostor. 
If  vou  are  brave«  a&sxst  me — not  one  stirs ! 

ITo  the  Guards. 
What,  are  all  bribed  to  take  the  enchanter^s  part? 

Tis  true,  the  work  is  mine :  and  thus 

[Goin^  to  rush  upon  JrrrrxiR;  and  is  held 
bu  Traxio  and  Poudas. 
PoL  It  must  not  be- 

Jup,  Give  him  his  way :  I  dare  the  madman's 
worst : 
But  still  take  notice,  that  it  looks  not  like 
The  true  Amphitryon,  to  fly  out  at  first 
To  brutal  force :  it  shows  he  doubts  his  cause. 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  reason  to  defend  it 
A  mph.  Thou  base  usurper  of  my  name  and  bed! 

[Struggling. 
No  less  than  thy  heart  s  blood  can  wash  away 
The  affronts  I  have  sustained. 
Tran.  We  must  not  suffer 
So  strange  a  duel,  as  Amphitryon 
To  fight  against  himself. 
'Pol.  Nor  think  we  wrong  you,  when  we  hold 
your  hands : 
We  know  our  duty  to  our  general ; 
We  know  the  ties  of  friendship  to  our  friend  j 
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But  who  that  friend,  or  who  that  general  is. 
Without  more  certain  proofs  betwixt  you  two, 
Is  hard  to  be  distinguished  by  our  reason  ; 
Impossible  by  sight 

Amph.  I  know  it,  and  have  satisfied  myself;^ 
I  am  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  See  again. 
He  shuns  the  certain  proofs ;  and  dares  not  stand 
Impartial  judgment,  and  award  of  right. 
But,  since  Alcmena's  honour  is  concerned. 
Whom,  more  than  heaven,  and  all  the  world,  I 

love, 
This  I  propose,  as  equal  to  us  both  : 
Tranio  and  Polidas,  be  you  assistants ; 
The  guards  be  ready  to  secure  the  impostor. 
When  once  so  proved,  for  public  punishment ; 
And  Gripus,  be  thou  umpire  of  the  cause. 

Amph.  I  am  content :  let  him  proceed  to  ex- 
amination. 

Grip.  On  whose  side  would  you  please  that  I 
should  give  the  sentence  ?    [Aside  to  Mercury. 

Merc.  Follow  thy  conscience  for  once;  but 
not  to  make  a  custom  of  it  neither,  nor  to  leave 
an  evil  precedent  of  uprightness  to  future  judges. 
— [Asiae.'l  "^^^  ^  good  thing  to  have  a  magistrate 
under  correction :  your  old  fornicating  judge 
dares  never  give  sentence  against  him  that  knows 
his  haunts. 

Pol.  Your  lordship  knows  I  was  master  of 
Amphitryon's  ship ;  and  desire  to  know  of  him 
what  passed,  in  private,  betwixt  us  two  at  his 
landing,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  engage  the 
enemy  ? 

Grip.  Let  the  true  Amphitryon  answer  first 

J  up.  and  Amph.  [^Together. \  My  lord,  I  told 
him 

Grip.  Peace,  both  of  you  : — 'Tis  a  plain  case 
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they  are  both  true ;  for  they  both  speak  together : 
but^  for  more  certainty,  let  the  false  Amphitryon 
speak  first. 

Merc.  Now  they  are  both  silent. 

Grij}.  Then  'tis  plain,  on  the  other  ade,  that 
they  are  both  false  Amphitryons. 

J/cTC.  Which  Amphitryon  shall  speak  first  ? 

Grip.  Let  the  choleric  Amphitryon  speak; 
and  let  the  peaceable  hold  his  peace. 

Amph.  [To  Pol.]  You  may  remember  that 
I  whispered  you,  not  to  part  from  the  stem  one 
single  moment. 

Pol.  You  did  so. 

Grip.  No  more  words  then:  I  proceed  to 
sentence. 

Jup.  Twas  I  that  whispered  him ;  and  he  may 
remember  I  gave  him  this  reason  for  it,  that,  jI 
our  men  were  beaten,  I  might  secure  my  own 
retreat 

Pol.  You  did  so. 

Grip.  Now  again  he  is  as  true  as  the  other. 

Tran.  You  know  I  was  paymaster:  what 
directions  did  you  give  me  the  night  before  the 
battle  ? 

Grip.  To  which  of  the  you*s  art  thou  speaking? 

Me?r.  It  should  be  a  double  u  ;  but  they  have 
no  such  letter  in  their  tongue.  [Aside. 

Amph.  I  ordered  you  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  great  bag. 

Gi^ip.  AVhy,  this  is  demonstration. 

Jup.  The  bag,  that  I  recommended  to  you, 
was  of  tiger's-skin  ;  and  marked  Beta. 

Grip.  In  sadness,  I  think  they  are  both  jug- 
glers :  here  is  nothing,  and  here  is  nothing ;  and 
then  hiccius  docciuSy  and  they  are  both  here  again. 

Ti^an.  You,  peaceable  Amphitryon,  what 
money  was  there  in  that  bag  ? 
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Jup.  The  sum,  in  gross,  amounted  just  to  fifty 
Attic  talents, 

Tran.  To  a  farthing. 

Grip.  Paugh  I     Obvious,  obvious. 

Amph.  Two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  were  tied 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  by  themselves. 

Tran.  I  remember  it 

Grip.  Then  it  is  dubious  again. 

Jup.  But  the  rest  was  not  all  silver ;  for  there 
were  just  four  thousand  brass  halfpence. 

Grip.  Being  but  brass,  the  proof  is  inconsider- 
able: if  they  had  been  silver,  it  had  gone  on 
your  side. 

Aviph.  Death  and  hell,  you  will  not  persuade 
me  that  I  did  not  kill  Pterelas  ?      [To  Jupiteb. 

Jup.  Nor  you  me,  that  I  did  not  enjoy 
Alcmena  ?  / 

Amph.  That  last  was  poison  to  me. [Asidei^ 

y  ftTe^lhere  's  one  proof  thou  canst  not  counterfeit: 
In  killing  Pterelas,  I  had  a  wound 
Full  in  the  brawny  part  of  my  right  arm. 
Where  still  the  scar  remains :— now  blush,  im- 
postor ; 
For  this  thou  canst  not  show. 

[Bares  Ms  arm^  and  shows  the  scar^  which 
they  all  look  on. 

Omnes.  This  is  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  May  your  lordship  please 

Grip.  No,  sirrah,  it  does  not  please  me  :  hold 
your  tongue,  I  charge  you,  for  the  case  is  mani- 
fest 

Jup.  By  your  favour,  then,  this  shall  speak  for 
me.  [Bares  his  arrn^  and  shows  it. 

Tran.  'Tis  just  in  the  same  muscle. 

Pol.    Of  the  same  length  and  breadth ;   and 
thp  scar  of  the  same  bluish  colour. 
jGrip.  [To  Jup.]  Did  not  I  charge  you  not  t<^ 

/ 
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Iris.  You  fondly  court  your  bliss, 

And  no  advances  make; 
^Tis  not  for  maids  to  kiss, 
But  'tis  for  men  to  take. 
So  you  may  kiss  me  kindly,  and  I  xvill 
not  rebel; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly. 

But  kiss  me  not  and  tell 


A  RONDEAU. 

Chorus.    Thu^  at  the  height  we  love  and  live. 

And  fear  not  to  be  poor; 
We^ive,  and  give ^  and  give,  and  give. 

Till  we  can  give  no  more. 
But  what  to-day  will  take  away. 

To-morrow  will  restore . 
Thv^  at  the  height  we  love  and  live. 
And  fear  not  to  be  poor. 

Phasd.  Adieu,  I  leave  you  to  pay  the  music. 
Hope  well,  Mr.  Planet ;  there  is  a  better  heaven 
in  store  for  you :  I  say  no  more,  but  you  can  guess. 

Merc.  [Alone.l  Such  bargain-loves,  as  I  with 
Phaedra  treat, 
Are  all  the  leagues  and  friendships  of  the  great ; 
All  seek  their  ends,  and  each  would  other  cheat 
They  only  seem  to  hate,  and  seem  to  love ; 
But  interest  is  the  point  on  which  they  move. 
Their  friends  are  foes,  and  foes  are  friends  again. 
And,  in  their  turns,  are  knaves,  and  honest  men. 
Our  iron  age  is  grown  an  age  of  gold : 
'Tis  who  bids  most ;  for  all  men  will  be  sold. 

[Eooit 
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Thy  words,  thy  thoughts,  thy  soul  is  all  Am- 
phitryon. 
The  impostor  has  thy  features,  not  thy  mind ; 
The  face  might  have  deceived  me  in  my  choice. 
Thy  kindness  is  a  guide  that  cannot  err. 

Amph.  What!  in  my  presence  to  prefer  the 

villain? 
O  execrable  cheat ! — I  break  the  truce ; 
And  will  no  more  attend  your  vain  decisions : 
To  this,  and  to  the  gods,  1 11  trust  my  cause. 
[Is  rushing  upon  Jupiter,  and  is  held  again. 
Jup.  Poor  man,  how  I  contemn  those  idle 

threats ! 
Were  I  disposed,  thou  mightst  as  safely  meet 
The  thunder  launched  from  the  red  arm  of  Jove, — 
Nor  Jove  n^eed  blush  to  be  Alcmena's  champion. 
But  in  the  face  of  Thebes  she  shall  be  cleared ; 
And  what  I  am,  and  what  thou  art,  be  known. — 
Attend,  and  I  will  bring  convincing  proofs. 
Amph,  Thou  wouldst  elude  my  justice,  and 

escape : 
But  I  virill  follow  thee  through  earth  and  seas  ; 
Nor  hell  shall  hide  thee  from  my  just  revenge. 
Jup.  1 11  spare  thy  pains.     It  snail  be  quickly 

seen. 
Betwixt  us  two,  who  seeks,  and  who  avoids. — 
Come  in,  my  friends, — and  thou,  who  seem'st 

Amphitryon, — 
That  all,  who  are  in  doubt,  may  know  the  true. 

[Jupiter  re-enters  the  house;  with  him  Am- 
phitryon, AlCMEN  A,  POLIDAS,  Tr  ANIO, 

and  Guards. 
Merc.  Thou,  Gripus,  and  you,  Bromia,  stay 
with  Phaedra : 
[  To  Gripus  and  Bromia,  who  are  following 
Let  their  affairs  alone,  and  mind  we  ours, 
Amphitryon's  rival  shall  appear  a  god  : 
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But  know  beforehand,  I  am  Mercury ; 

Who  want  not  heaven  while  Phaedra  is  on  earth. 

Brom.  But,  an't  please  your  lordship,  is  my 
fellow  Phasdra  to  be  exalted  into  the  neavens, 
and  made  a  star  ? 

Phced.  When  that  comes  to  pass,  if  you  look 
up  a-nights,  I  shall  remember  old  kindness,  and 
vouchsafe  to  twinkle  on  you. 

Enter  Sosia,  peeping  about  him  ;  and^  seeing 
Mercury,  is  starting  back. 

Sos.  Here  he  is  again  ;  and  there 's  no  passing 
bv  him  into  the  house,  unless  I  were  a  sprite,  to 
glide  in  through  the  key-hole.     I  am  to  be  a 
vagabond,  I  find. 
/-Merc.  Sosia,  come  back. 
Sos.  No,  I  thank  you;  you  may  whistle  me 
/  long  enough ;  a  beaten  dog  has  always  the  wit , 
[to  avoid  his  master.  n 

Merc.  I  permit  thee  to  be  Sosia  again. 
Sos.  'Tis  an  unfortunate  name,  and  I  abandon 
it ;  he  that  has  an  itch  to  be  beaten,  let  him  take 
it  up  for  Sosia ; — What  have  I  said  now  ?  I  mean 
for  me ;  for  I  neither  am  nor  will  be  Sosia. 

Merc.  But  thou  may'st  be  so  in  safety ;  for  I 
have  acknowledged  myself  to  be  god  Mercury.     ,.  > 
r      Sos.  You  may  be  a  god,  for  aught  I  know ;     , 
'    but  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  worship  you,  for     . 
I    an  unmerciful  deity  as  you  are. 
I        Merc.  You  ought  to  take  it  for  an  honour  to 
be  drubbed  by  the  hand  of  a  divinity. 

Sos.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  good 
Mr.  God ;  but,  by  the  faith  of  a  mortal,  I  could 
well  have  spared  the  honour  that  you  did  me. 
But  how  shall  I  be  sure  that  you  will  never 
assume  my  shape  again  ? 
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Merc.  Because  I  am  weary  of  wearing  so 
villainous  an  outside. 

Sos.  Well,  well ;  as  villainous  as  it  is,  here 's 
old  Bromia  will  be  contented  with  it 

Brom.  Yes,  now  I  am  sure  that  I  may  chastise 
you  safely,  and  that  there 's  no  god  lurking  under 
your  appearance. 

Sos.  Ay;  but  you  had  best  take  heed  how 

i    you  attempt  it ;  for,  as  Mercury  has  turned  him- 

\   self  into  me,  so  I  may  take  the  toy  into  my 

head,  and  turn  myself  into  Mercury,  that  I  ma^^ 

j  swinge  you  off  condignly. 

^y^Merc.  In  the  meantime,  be  all  my  witnesses,     * 
that  I  take  Phaedra  for  my  wife  of  the  left  hand ; 
tiiat  is,  in  the  nature  of  a  lawful  concubine.       ^,-p 
^  Phced.  You  shall  pardon  me  for  believing  you, 
;  for  all  you  are  a  god ;  for  you  have  a  terrible  ill 
!  name  below ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  '11  get  a  foot-  . 
;  man,  instead  of  a  priest,  to  marry  us.  / 

'       Merc.  But  here 's  Gripus  shall  draw  up  articles 
betwixt  us. 

Phced.  But  he's  damnably  used  to  false  con-/ 

I    veyancing.     Well,  be  it  so ;  for  my  counsel  shall 

overlook  them  before  I  sign. — Come  on,  Gripus  \ 

that  I  may  have  him  under  black  and  white.     \ 

[Here  Gripus  gets  ready  pen^  inky  and  papei^ 

Merc.  With  all  my  heart,  that  I  may  hav(e 

thee  under  black  and  white  hereafter.  Jl 

/7     Phced  [To  Gripus.]  Begin,  begin — Heads  or 

articles  to  be  made,  etc.  betwixt  Mercury,  god 

of  thieves 

Merc.    And   Phaedra,  queen   of  gipsies. 


Imprimis^  I  promise  to  buy  and  settle  upon 
her  an  estate,  containing  nine  thousand  acres  of 
land,  in  any  part  of  Bceotia,  to  her  own  liking. 

Phced.  Provided  always,  that  no  part  of  the 
said  nine  thousand  acres  shall  be  upon,  or  ad- 
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JK>iiuzig  to.  Mount  Parnassus :  for  I  will  not  be 
fobbed  off  witfa  a  poetical  estate. 

AfxTv.  yicmonxndMM^  that  she  be  always  con- 
stant to  me.  and  admit  ot  no  other  lover. 

Piird,  Memorandum^  unless  it  be  a  lover  that 
offers  more:  and  that  the  ccmstaney  shall  not 
exceed  the  settlement 

Merc,  Item,  that  she  shall  keep  no  male 
servants  in  her  house :  Ittm^  no  rival  lap-dog 
for  a  bed-fellow :  Item,  that  she  shall  never  pray 
to  any  of  the  gods. 

Phctd.  AVhat.  would  you  have  me  an  atheist ! 

Merc,  Xo  devotion  to  anv  he-deity,  good 
Ph«dra. 

Brom,  Here  s  no  provision  made  for  children 
yet 

Phfcd.  Well  remembered,  Bromia ;  I  bargain 
that  my  eldest  son  shall  be  a  hero,  and  my  eldest 
daughter  a  king's  mistress. 

Merc.  That  is  to  sav.   a  blockhead,  and  a 
harlot,  Pha?dra. 
.     Ph(€d.  That's  true:  but  who  dares  call  them 

so  ?     Then,  for  the  younger  children But 

now  I  think  on 't,  we  'U  have  no  more,  but  Mass  * 
and  Miss :  for  the  rest  would  be  but  chargeable, 
and  a  burden  to  the  nation. 

Merc.  Yes,  ves :  the  second  shall  be  a  false 
prophet :  he  shall  have  wit  enough  to  set  up  a 
new  religion,  and  too  much  Avit  to  die  a  martyr 
for  it 

Phced.  Oh,  what  had  I  forgot?  there's  pin- 
money,  and  alimony,  and  separate  maintenance, 
and  a  thousand  things  more  to  be  considered, 
that  are  all  to  be  tacked  to  this  act  of  settlement 

Sos.  I  am  a  fool,  I  must  confess;  but  yet  I 

*  [i.e.  Master. — Ed.] 
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\  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  the  best  of 
you.  I  have  observed,  that  you  women-wits  are 
commonly  so  quick  upon  the  scent,  that  you 
often  overrun  it;  now  I  would  ask  of  Madam 
Phaedra,  that  in  case  Mr.  Heaven  there  should 
be  pleased  to  break  these  articles,  in  what  court 
of  judicature  she  intends  to  sue  him  ? 

P/ujed.  The  fool  has  hit  upon  't : — Gods,  and 
great  men,  are  never  to  be  sued,  for  they  can 
always  plead  privilege  of  peerage ;  and  therefore 
for  once,  monsieur,  1 11  take  your  word ;  for,  as 
long  as  you  love  me,  you  11  be  sure  to  keep  it : 
and,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  gaining  experi- 
ence  how  to  manage  some  rich  cully;  for  no 

^omen  ever  made  her  fortune  by  a  wit 

It  thunders;  and  the  company  within-doorsy 
Amphitryon,  Alcmena,  Polidas,  and 
Tranio,  all  come  running  out,  and  Join  with 
the  rest  J  who  were  on  the  stage  before. 

Amph.  Sure  'tis  some  god ;  he  vanished  from 
our  sight. 
And  told  us,  we  should  see  him  soon  return. 
Ale.  I  know  not  what  to  hope,  nor  what  to  fear, 
/  A  simple  error  is  a  real  crime, 
And  unconsenting  innocence  is  lost. 

\^     A  second  peal  of  thunder.     After  which, 

Jupiter  appears  in  a  Machine. 

Jup.  Look  up,  Amphitryon,  and  behold,  above, 
The  impostor  god,  the  rival  of  thy  love ; 
In  thy  own  shape  see  Jupiter  appear, 

BpAnd  let  that  sight  secure  thy  jealous  fear. 

I  Disgrace,  and  infamy,  are  turned  to  boast ; 
No  fame,  in  Jove's  concurrence,*  can  be  lost : 

*  [  =  "  in  rivalry  with  Jove." — Ed.] 
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What  he  enjoys,  he  sanctifies  firom  vice. 
And,  by  partflJdng,  stamps  into  a  price. 
Tis  I  who  ought  to  murmur  at  my  fate. 
Forced  by  my  love  my  godhead  to  translate  y  ' 
A\'hen  on  no'other  terms  I  could  possess. 
But  by  thy  form,  thy  features,  and  thy  dress.      ' 

6  thee  were  given  the  blessings  that  I  sought^ 
AATiich  else,  not  all  the  brib«  of  heaven  had 

bought 
Then  take  into  thy  arms  thy  envied  love. 
And,  in  his  own  despite,  triumph  o'er  Jove. 

Merc.  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  both  stand 
mute,  and  know  not  how  to  take  it  [Aside. 

Sos.  Our  sovereign  lord  Jupiter  is  a  sly  com- 
panion ;  he  knows  how  to  gild  a  bitter  pilL 

Jup.  From  this  auspicious  night  shall  rise  an  ' 
heir, 
Great  like  his  sire,  and  like  his  mother  fair : 
Wrongs  to  redress,  and  tyrants  to  disseize ; 
Bom  for  a  world  that  wants  a  Hercules. 
IVIonsters,  and  monster-men  he  shall  engage. 
And  toil,  and  struggle,  through  an  impious  age.  / 
Peace  to  his  labours  shall  at  length  succeed ;      ( 
And  murmuring  men,  unwilling  to  be  freed,       i 
Shall  be  compelled  to  happiness,  by  need.  ' 

[Jupiter  is  carried  hack  to  heaven, 
^  Omnes.  We  all  congratulate  Amphitryon. 
'  Merc.  Keep  your  congratulations  to  your- 
selves, gentlemen.  'Tis  a  nice  point,  let  me  tell 
you  that ;  and  the  less  that 's  said  of  it  the  better. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  Amphitryon  takes 
the  favour  of  Jupiter  in  patience,  as  from  a  god, 
he 's  a  good  heathen. 

Sos.  I  must  take  a  little  extraordinary  paiiis 
to-night,  that  my  spouse  may  come  even  with 
her  lady,  -and  produce   a  squire  to  attend  on 
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young  Hercules,   when  he  goes    out  to  seek 
adventures :  that,  when  his  master  kills  a  man, 
he  may  stand  read)r  to   pick  his  pockets,  and 
piously  relieve  his  aged  parents. -HSKT^romia, 
Bromia,  if  thou  hadst  been  as  h&nasome  and  as 
young  as  Phaedra  I — I  say  no  more,  but  some- 
body might  have  made  his  fortunes  as  well  as 
his  master,  and  never  the  worse  man  neither. 
For  let  the  wicked  world  say  what  they  please, 
The  fair  wife  makes  her  husband  live  at  ease  : 
The  lover  keeps  him  too ;  and  but  receives. 
Like  Jove,  the  remnants  that  Amphitryon 

leaves. 
'Tis  true,  the  lady  has  enough  in  store. 
To  satisfy  those  two,  and  eke  two  more : 
In  fine,  the  man,  who  weighs  the  matter  fully. 
Would  rather  be  the  cuckold  than  the  cully. 

[^Exeunf. 


EPILOGUE. 

8P0KEN   BT  PHiEDRA. 

I  'm  thinking,  (and  it  almost  makes  me  mad,) 

How  sweet  a  time  those  heathen  ladies  had. 

Idolatry  was  even  their  gods'  own  trade  : 

They  worshipped  the  fine  creatures  they  had  mad^ 

Cupid  was  chief  of  all  the  deities ; 

And  love  was  all  the  fashion,  in  the  skies. 

When  the  sweet  nymph  held  up  the  lily  hand, 

Jove  was  her  humble  servant  at  command ; 

The  treasury  of  heaven  was  ne'er  so  bare. 

But  still  there  was  a  pension  for  the  fair. 

In  all  his  reign,  adultery  was  no  sin ; 

For  Jove  the  good  example  did  begin. 

Mark,  too,  when  he  usurped  the  husband's  name, 

How  civilly  he  saved  the  lady's  fame. 

The  secret  joys  of  love  he  wisely  hid ; 

But  you,  sirs,  boast  of  more  than  e'er  you  did. 

You  teaze  your  cuckolds,  to  their  face  torment  'cm  9 

But  Jove  gave  his  new  honours  to  content  'em, 

And,  in  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  fair. 

On  each  exalted  son  bestowed  a  star. 

For  these  good  deeds,  as  by  the  date  appears, 

His  godship  flourished  full  two  thousand  years. 

At  last,  when  he  and  all  his  priests  grew  old, 

The  ladies  grew  in  their  devotion  cold ; 

And  that  false  worship  would  no  longer  hold. 

Severity  of  life  did  next  begin ; 

And  always  does,  when  we  no  more  can  sin. 

That  doctrine,  too,  so  hard  in  practice  lies. 

That  the  next  age  may  see  another  rise. 

Then,  pagan  gods  may  once  again  succeed : 

And  Jo/e,  or  Mars,  be  ready,  at  our  need. 

To  get  young  godlings  \  and  so  mend  our  breed. 
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Had  yoa  the  blin  refiiiied  to  grant, 
Then  I  had  neyer  known  the  want : 
Bnt  pofiseseing  once  the  blessing, 
Is  the  cause  of  mj  complaint ; 
Once  possessing  is  bat  tasting. 
Tis  no  bliss  that  is  not  lasting. 


Celia  now  is  mine  no  more ; 
Bnt  I  am  hers,  and  most  adore, 
Nor  to  leaTe  her  will  endeavonr ; 
Charms,  that  capUred  me  before, 
No  nnkindness  can  dissever ; 
LoTe,  that  *s  tme,  is  love  for  ever. 
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lip,  -  -  -  nor   a         Ian  •  goish  - ing        eje:Sbe'i 


ai 


E 


^ 


false,        and         tbere  we    a 


^^ 


i 


gree;    For 


am   as         false    and     as 


fick  -  le  as  she.   Wt 


i^=^=^ 


3 


^^ 


i^^ 


^^3e| 


.a 


i^ 


nei  -  Iher   bo    -    lieve 


P 


E 


what        ei  -  tber  can     say;  -  -    Aitd^ 


^ 


;j$    2<i<HM. 


noi  •  ther   be    -    liev  -  ing,  we        nei  -  tber  be   -   traj.  We        tay. 


m 


i 


i 


p--jri  jji.1.1 


'Tis  civil  to  swear,  and  say  things  of  conrse ; 
We  mean  not  the  taking  for  better  for  worse. 
When  present,  we  love ;  when  absent  agree  : 
I  think  not  of  Iris,  nor  Iris  of  me : 
The  legend  of  love  no  couple  can  find, 
So  easy  to  part,  or  so  equally  joined. 
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Bomb, 


LAST  SONG. 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE  BBTWEEH  THTB8I8  AND  IRIS. 


E 


^Ui— r-L4-ta^^^E|Ep=^l^^-g- 


Fair  I  -  ris  and  her  swain  Were     in    a  shady  how'r, Where 


^ 


Bg^  ^  r.  I  g-^g^^EEggj^^^ 


Thyrsislong   in  vain        Had    songht     the      hap-py    hoar:      At 


fe 


^: 


3a: 


z: 


p,-f4J:t££Jq^JlC4^jJ.-^fe^ 


length  his  hand  adyancing  up  -  on  her  snowy  hreast,  He  said,   0    kiss  me 


*: 


^^ 


^ 


^^m- 


JD- 


^fe^^^ 


long  -  -  •  cr,    and 


long 


er  yet,  and  loDg 


m 


s 


^ 


^ 


3 


P§ 


er,  If  - 


yon    -    •    will    make       me  hlest.     [Iris.]    An 


■N  J  J   J  j1X> 


Z2: 


^ 
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^E^zl^EZf^^^t^J^^-J-^^-t^ 


easy     yield  -  ing  maid,      By       truBting,  ia       undone;  Oar 


i 


t 


^ 


f 


3 


^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^j^ 


Bex  is  oft   betrayed         By     grant 


ing  love   •    -    *      too 


^m 


is: 


pgPi^yiT^^^^^^piPc=^ 


Boon.  If  yon  de- sire  to   gain  me,     your       Buff- 'rings   to  re  -  dress, 


E 


'O* 


^h=£==^^^ 


e 


Prepare       to  love  me  longer, 


and  long    -    er 


ts-rr  r  f  i  f-f  f  ^  i  j=j==t=a 


rrHTB818.]jiLJI 


yet,  and  longer.    Before  yon   Bhall  -  -    pos  -  seas.  The  little  care  yon 


"Vf-pii3^^f?^;     _pj-jz=t:^ 


^ 
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pJ/g'^'T-Ctl^^^ 


I 


■bow  Of  all  mj  sor  -  rows  past,  Makes  death  appear  too   slow,    And   life 


^^ 


m 


^ 


^ 


^f  ^\rr  n^^-^^^^^^^^^ 


too  long   to     last.  Fair       Iris,       kiss     me     kindly,  in    pity   of  mj 


1 


^^ 


s: 


tVF.-c  ^  'e-s=F^^M 


""^^g^ 


fate,  And  kind  -  \j       still,   and      kindly,    Be  -  fore   it  be   too  late. 


7TT- 


zc 


s: 


■o" 


[Ibib.] 


i^rJ:^PEi|;ipi=F=#i^fef^ 


Ton  fondly  court  yonr  bliss.  And  no  advances   make ;  Tis  not  for  maids  to 


^^ 


^ 


f 


^^^l^q^^pE^PrtzgdQ^g^ 


01 


kiss,  Bat  'tis  for  men  to    take.  So  you  may  kiss   mo    kindly,  and  kindly 


nrr  rr^ 


^f^ 
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^ 


Btill,  and  kindly,  And  I  will  not  re 


^^^^m 


I 


¥ 


bel ;      Bat  do    not     kiia  'and 


i^ 


sgEg^^g^^^g^gg^^ 


telly   bat   do  not  kiss  and       tell,    no,     never  kiss  and 


teU. 


K=: 


^^^^^^^^^ 


-F 


g^^FF^S^^^S 


Tea,  yoa  may  kiss  me    kindly,  and  kindly  still,  and 


±Ef^^^^^=^—^=^^^^-^^=^ 


a^ 


And  may  I  kiss  yon    kindly, 


and     kindly  still  and  kindly,  and 


"f— F 


-0- 


* 


c=rC=?=^Q 


^^Is^^^p^^^ 


I  will  not  rebel.   Yes,  yon  may  kiss  me  kindly  still,  and  still,  and  I  will  not  re- 


~^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


3rz~Biz: 


will  yon  not  rebel  ?  &  may  I  kiss  you  kindly,&  kindly  still,and  you  will  not  re- 


fe^ig^^'j^i^'^jg-g-Jv^'^E^^s^^^ 


bel ;   but  do  not  kiss  and  tell,  but  do  not  kiss  and  tell. 


no,  no,        no, 


^^^^^--^^^H'^.^l^^^^^^ 


bel? 


no,  nOk      no^  no,        no,  no,  1  *11  nerer  kiss  and 


-.-.rir.-.- 


t- 


^ 


/*» 
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^^^^^^ 


no^         no,  no,         so,     no,         no,  no,         no,     no,  I  '11  never,  never, 


^^^fe^g^^g^^^fe^^^ 


tell,  no,  no,  I  '11  never  kiss  and  teU,  no,    no,  no,        no,  no,  no,  I  '11 


^^^m 


p 


^^^^^^^sg^s 


never,         no,  never,  never,       never,        no,  never  kiss  and         telL 


Ql^lfet^^^fe^ 


never,  never,  never,        1 11        never,  never,  never  kiss  and        tell 


i 


E 


t- 


:zt 


122: 


122: 


Chorus. 


#^^fe5f 


^872: 


:p 


I 


T-^ 


W. 


¥ 


:i=rJ± 


Tbns  at  the 


FSi=^ 


height  we 


love  and 
^1 


live.  And    fear  not. 


m 


-G- 


m 


*-tf-i-f 


-F — 


Thna  at  the     height  we       love  and 
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i 


t^ 


hs^H 


live.  And 
— « — -— 


fear  not. 


^^^^u 


^9-r 


fear  not 


m 


t- 


to  he 


poor; 


:f=t 


■s • 


^pg 


We      give  and    we 


-^— F 


-F— F: 


fear  not 


^s 


to 


i 


he  poor; 


.fi>-i. 


We      give  and    we 


p^ 


-&- 


m 
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P 


sgrn-f^nr  f^^^ 


give,        we 


m 


^ 


give  and  we 


give,     we     give  and  we    give  Till  we 


give,       we 


m 


^ 


^ 


give        and 


we  give*  we     give         and  give  Till  we 


^T]-^— ry^r^ 


The  first  itrain  ttgain* 


^^ 


H=-.d-F-f-P^ 


^ 


can  give    no     more. 


— 1- 

Bat  what  to    -   day  ^rill     take    •■ 


fe=t=F 


t!=f=r  I  fTrrji 


can  give  no         more. 


Eil 


fe: 


i 


Bat  what  to    •    day   will     take  a- 


^m 


f^rrrfi 


End  %nih  tkefint  ftrM 


^^ 


S 


^ 


i 


K«- 


:f 


S| 


way,      To- 


m 


mor  -  row,  to 


mor  -  row    will   re    -    •>    -    store. 


g^M^ffi    e^ 


I 


fc 


way.      To 


s 


Furrr^ 


mor  -  row,  to 


mor  -  row    will    re    - 


ttoro. 


frr^=^m=i 


EndwUkiUfini^trmM. 


KING  ARTHUE; 


OB, 


THE   BRITISH  WORTHY. 


A  DRAMATIC  OPERA. 


hie  alia  iheairU 


Fundamenta  locant, — scents  decora  aUafuturis,        Viro.  Mn.  1. 
Purpurea  intexti  toUunt  aulcta  Britanni,  Georg,  S 


TafUon  placuU  concurrere  motu, 


Jt^pUer,  astema  genles  in  pacejuluras  I  Mn,  12. 
■ Et  celebrate  domestica  facta,  Hor« 


[King  Arthur;  or,  The  British  Worthy.  A  Dramatic 
Opera.  Performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  by  their  Majesties' 
Servants.     Written  by  Mr.  Diyden. 

hie  alia  theatris 


FundamerUa  locani, — scenU  decora  altajuturis,  Vmo.  ^n.  1. 
Purpurea  nUexti  iollunt  aulaa  BritannL  Georg.  3. 
Tanton  placuU  concurrere  moiu. 


Jupiter,  cstema  gentes  in  pacefuturas  !  JEn,  12. 
jE/  ceUbrare  domettica  facta,  Hon. 

London  :  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  at  The  Judge's  Head 
in  Chanceiy  Lane^  near  Fleet  Street     1691. — Ed.] 


KING  ARTHUR. 

The  seventeenth  centuiy  was  still  familiar  with 


Whatever  resoands, 


In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther*s  bod, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights. 

Fired  by  the  splendid  fictions  which  romancers  had  raised  on 
the  basis  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Welsh  traditions^ 
Milton  had  designed  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur  for  the 
subject  of  his  lofty  epic  strain.  What  we  have  lost  in  his 
abaiidoning  the  theme  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  enthusi- 
astic tone  into  which  he  always  swells  when  he  touches 
upon  the  "  shores  of  old  romance."  The  sublime  glow  of 
his  imagination,  which  delighted  in  painting  what  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  experience ;  the  dignity  of  his  language, 
formed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  heroes  and  of  immortals ; 
his  powers  of  describing  alike  the  beautiful  and  terrible ; 
above  all,  the  justice  with  which  he  conceived  and  assigned 
to  each  supernatural  agent  a  character  as  decidedly  peculiar 
as  lesser  poets  have  given  to  their  human  actors,  would  have 
sent  him  forth  to  encounter  such  a  subject  with  gigantic 
might.  Whoever  has  ventured,  undeterred  by  their  magni- 
tude, upon  the  old  romances  of  "Lancelot  du  Lac,"  "Sir 
Tristrem,"  and  others,  founded  on  the  achievements  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  cannot  but  remember  a  thousand 
striking  Gothic  incidents,  worthy  subjects  of  the  pen  of 
Milton.  What  would  he  not  have  made  of  the  adventure  of 
the  Ruinous  Chapel,  the  Perilous  Manor,  the  Forbidden  Seat, 
the  Dolorous  Wound,  and  many  others  susceptible  of  being 
described  in  the  most  sublinie  poetry  !  Even  when  that  sun 
had  set,  Arthur  had  yet  another  chance  for  immortality ;  for 
Dryden  repeatedly  expressed  his  intention  to  found  an  epic 
poem  upon  his  history.  Our  poet,  it  may  be  guessed,  was 
too  much  in  the  trammels  of  French  criticism  to  have  ventured 
upon  a  style  of  composition  allied  to  the  Gothic  romance. 
His  poem  would  probably  have  been  formed  upon  the  model 
of  the  ancients,  which,  although  more  classical  and  correct, 
might  have  wanted  the  force  which  reality  of  painting  and 
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iloscription  never  fiiils  to  give  to  epic  narrative.     Arthur,  in 
such  a  \XH>m«  would,  like   Rinaldo,  have   reminded  us  of 
Aohillos ;  and   the   sameness  of  a  copy  would   have  hecn 
sul^stitutctl  for  the  spirit  of  a  characteristic  original     But, 
had  Dn* den  exeoutetl   his  intended  plan,  we   should  have 
found  picturesque  narrative  detailed  in  the  most  manly  and 
majestic  verse«  and  interspersed  with  lessons  teaching  us  to 
know  human  life*  maxims  proper  to  guide  it,  and  sentiments 
which  ought  to  adivn  it«     In  the  Knight's  Tale,  and  in 
l)r}'don's  other  narrative  poems,  we  see  enough  to  induce  us 
to  reffret  the  s^^nlid  negligence,  or  avarice,  which  withheld 
from  him  the  means  of  decent  support  while  employed  upon 
the  prtnuised  task.     But  Arthur,  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to 
his   extra vagnnt    reputation   during   the   middle   ages,  was 
diH>uuHl«  in    the   seventeenth    century,   to    be   reluctantly 
alumdoneil  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  and  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  [HMi  of  HUckmore. 

U  is  pn>lvablc  that,  when  Dryden  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  a  lai^^T  work,  he  adapted  the  intended  subject  to  the 
following  o|H'ra,  and  ci^nverteil  the  Genii  of  the  kingdoms, 
by  whom  the  su|H>n)atural  machinery  of  the  epic  was  to 
have  iH'en  ctuiducteti,  into  the  lighter  and  simpler  device  of 
9dv\  and  earthy  spirits,  whiM>e  idea  the  Rosicrucian  philosophy 
had    long  rcnderetl    [x^pular  and   familiar.      There  is  no 
attempt    to  avail   himself  of   any  fragments    of    Arthur's 
romantic  renown.     He  is  not,  in  this  drama,  the  foimidable 
|H>sscssor  of  F.xcaliliar,  and  the  superior  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  Round  Table :  nor  is  Merlin  the  fiend-bom  necromancer, 
of  whom  antiquity  relateil  and  believed  so  many  wonders. 
They  are  the  prince  and  magician  of  a  beautiful  fairy  tale, 
the  "story  of  which,  abstracteil  from  the  poetry,  might  have 
l>een  written  by  Madame   D'Aulnoy.      At  the  same  time, 
the  obvious  advantages  of  an  appeal   to  the  ancient  pre- 
judici^s,  which  our  author  has  neglected,  are  supplied  from 
the  funds  of  his  own  genius.     The  incidents,  being  intended 
more  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  machinery,  and  introduc- 
ing music  and  dances,  than  with  any  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  drama,  are  abundantly  fantastic  and  extravagant ;  but 
the  ix>et  has  sup^wrted  them  with  wonderful  addiness.     The 
blindness  of  Emmeline,  and  the  innocence  with  which  she 
expresses  her  conception  of  visible  objects,  gives  her  character 
an  interest  often  wanting  in  what  may  be  called  the  heroine 
of  a  play,  whose  perfections  generally  raise  her  so  for  beyond 
mere  mortal  excellence  as  to  render  superfluous  all  human 
sympathy.     The  scene  in  which  Emmeline  recovers  her  sight, 
when  well  represented,  never  fails  to  excite  the  most  pleas- 
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ing  testimony  of  interest  and  applause.  The  machinery  is 
simple^  and  well  managed:  the  language  and  ministry  of 
Grimbald^  the  fierce  earthy  daemon,  are  painted  with  some 
touches  which  rise  even  to  sublimity.  The  conception  of 
Philidel,  a  fallen  angel,  retaining  some  of  the  hue  of  heaven, 
who  is  touched  with  repentance,  and  not  without  hope  of 
being  finally  received,  is  an  idea,  so  far  as  I  know,  altogether 
original.  Klopstock  has  since  introduced  a  similar  char- 
acter into  sacred  poetry.*  The  principal  incident  in 
"  King  Arthur "  is  copied,  in  almost  every  circumstance, 
from  the  adventures  of  Rinaldo  in  the  haunted  grove  on 
Mount  01ivet,t  which  makes  also  the  subject  of  an  Italian 
opera. 

From  what  is  mentioned  in  the  author's  Preface,  we  may 
conceive  the  disadvantages  under  which  "  King  Arthur"  was 
finally  brought  forward.  It  was  written  originally  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  and  the  political  masque 
of "  Albion  and  Albanius  "  was  often  rehearsed  before  him, 
as  the  Prologue  to  "  King  Arthur."  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  piece,  as  originally  written,  had  a  strong 
political  tendency,  and  probably  abounded  with  these  in- 
genious parallels  by  which  Dryden,  with  dexterity  far 
exceeding  that  of  every  other  writer,  could  draw,  from 
remote  or  distant  events,  a  moral  directly  applicable  to  those 
of  his  own  time.  But  the  Revolution,  while  it  ruined  our 
author's  prospects,  imposed  a  cautious  restraint  upon  his 
muse ;  and  therefore,  as  he  himself  states,  he  was  obliged  to 
deprive  his  play  of  many  beauties,  not  to  offend  the  present 
times,  or  displease  a  Government  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  protected,  or  at  least  endured.  Thus  our  author  was 
obliged  to  convert  an  ingenious,  and  probably  highly  poetical 
political  drama,  into  a  mere  fairy  tale,  as  totally  divested  as 
possible  of  any  meaning  beyond  extravagant  adventure. 
How  much  the  drama  must  have  suffered  in  this  transforma- 
tion is  easy  to  judge,  from  the  spirit  with  which  all  Dryden's 
political  pieces  are  composed,  and  from  recollecting  with 
what  reluctance  he  must  have  gone  through  alterations  that 
were  to  deprive  the  play  of  what  was  intended  to  have  been 


*  The  author  admowledges,  with  gratitude,  the  opinion  of  his  "  first  and 
heat  patroness,  the  Dachess  of  Monmouth,"  which,  to  the  author  of  "  Absalom 
Mid  Achitophel,"  must  have  excited  a  strange  mixture  of  recollections  and 
emotions,  xhe  judgment  of  that  accomplished  lady  alleged  the  fairy  kind 
of  writing,  which  depends  only  on  the  force  of  imagination,  as  the  grounds 
for  liking  a  piece  which  has  that  chiefly  to  recommend  it. 

f  TasBo's  **  GeruBalemme  Idberata." 
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its  principal  merit.    This  is  the  disadvantage  of  which  the 
poet  has  already  complained — 

How  can  be  show  his  manhood,  when  ron  bind  him 
To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him  ? 
This  is  plain  loTelling  of  wit,  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  the  advantage,  not  the  rich. 
The  ulockhoad  stands  ezcused  for  want  of  sense, 
And  wits  turn  blockheads  in  their  own  defence. 

Prologue  to  AmphUryouL 

Under  all  these  disadvantages  *'  King  Arthur "  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  at  its  first  appearance,  was  often 
repeated,  and  continues  to  be  occasionally  represented,  being 
the  only  one  of  Dryden's  numerous  plays  which  has  retained 
possession  of  the  stage.  Some  part  of  its  success  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  music,  of  which  Dr.  Bumey  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  "  History  of  Music : " — 

"  Of  the  music  in  '  King  Arthur,'  I  shall  say  but  little,  as 
it  has  been  lately  revived,  well  performed,  and  printed.  If 
ever  it  could,  with  truth,  be  said  of  a  composer  that  he  had 
devance  son  si^cle,  Purcell  is  entitled  to  that  praise,  as  there 
are  movements  in  many  of  his  works  which  a  century  has 
not  injured,  particularly  the  duet  in  'King  Arthur,'  'Two 
Daughters  of  this  Aged  Stream,'  and  '  Fairest  Isle,  all  Isles 
excelling,'  which  contain  not  a  single  passage  that  the  best 
composers  of  the  present  times,  if  it  presented  itself  to  their 
imagination,  would  reject" — Vol.  iii.  p.  492. 

The  dances,  which  were  composed  by  the  famous  Priest, 
did  not  disgrace  the  music  and  poetry ;  and  the  company, 
according  to  Downes,  were  well  rewarded  for  the  time  and 
expense  they  had  bestowed  on  "  King  Arthur." 

This  opera  was  acted  and  printed  in  I691. 

[There  is  little  to  add  to  this  except  to  strengthen 
Scott's  remark  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  draft  on  the 
Arthurian  romances  by  Dryden,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
mitted intention  to  write  not  merely  an  opera  but  an  epic 
poem  on  the  subject.  The  Saxons,  as  reader  of  those 
romances  know,  play  an  exceedingly  subordinate  part  in 
them.  Indeed,  those  whose  knowledge  extends  only  to 
Malloiy  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  they  scarcely 
figure  at  all.  In  the  "  French  Bokes,"  however,  of  Artus  and 
Lancelot  du  Imc  they  do  appear.  But  the  curious  thing  is, 
that  in  the  only  incident  of  the  original  which  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  situation  of  this  opera — ^the  beleaguer- 
ment  of  the  Roche  aux  Saisnes  in  Lancelot — the  situation  is 
exactly  reversed,  Arthur  being  made  prisoner  by  surprise  and 
Guinevere  remaining  at  liberty  outside. — Ed.] 


TO  THE 


MAEQUIS  OF  HALIFAX.* 


My  Lord, 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  do  for  my  gracious  master 
King  Charles  ii. ;  and,  though  he  lived  not  to 
see  the  performance  of  it  on  the  stage,  yet  the 
Prologue  to  it,  which  was  the  opera  of  "  Albion 
and  Albanius,"  was  often  practised  before  him 
at  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  his  royal  ap- 

♦  We  have  often  occasion  in  these  notes^  to  mention  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  He  was  originally  Sir  George  Saville, 
Baronet ;  but,  being  early  characterised  by  unmatched  dex- 
terity in  political  intrigue,  he  successively  obtained  the  rank 
of  Viscount,  Earl,  and,  in  1682,  Marquis  of  Halifax.  He 
acted  alternately  for  the  people  against  the  Crown,  and  for 
the  Crown  against  the  people ;  for  he  delighted  in  nice  and 
delicate  strokes  of  policy,  and  in  balancing,  by  a  slight  but 
well-applied  exertion,  the  sinking  against  the  rising  faction. 
Hence  he  was  accounted  the  head  of  the  little  faction  called 
Trimmers  ;  and  hence  his  counsels  became  particularly  accept- 
able to  Charles  ii.,  whose  administration  he  guided,  as  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  during  the  last  years  of  that  monarch's  life.  The 
king  had  no  mind  that  the  high-flying  Tories  should  attain  an 
absolute  predominance ;  for  he  feared  his  brother,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  he  loved  Monmouth,  who 
was  the  object  of  their  most  violent  hatred.  Still  less  could 
he  be  supposed  to  favour  the  Whigs,  whose  ranks  contained 
many  determined  Republicans.     A  minister,  therefore,  whose 
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pr:caiLi:c.  Ii  vje>  r^ked  a  time  which  was 
pc:cer  ::c  rrrzurc:-  wtsea  he  had  overcome  all 
~  .-ul-ies  Tirtici-  for  some  years,  had  per- 
pekj^finil  reicn :  but.  whoi  he  had  just 
nssivTc^i  li  reccue  ii.>  xbdr  senses,  and  made  the 


^fc^:«^  £Zii  -T^NLiLe  j*:gr"stf'ja>  cuojd  enable  him  to  chedc 
tie  tT-iZL-TC.  :c  ii'±  Tjc-jtrs^  w-.ircci  ti»  moch  encoanging  the 
vr]i:.£s.  -WIS  1  Trs-Lszrr;  t:  '^t — »z)d  jist  sach  a  mmister  wis 
HiJifia.     0*-ir  -LX"±i:c  t2«;rsf,Te  ^ieiiicites  to  kim,  with  grett 
icv'CfVEtT.  JL  rteo?  wrtrzit!::  fjc  C^Aries*  vhen  HalifiuL  was  his 
iiT  :i;ir.:t  rLirj:-':^^ ;  izii  tibe  sibj<«ts  of  euk^iiin  are  chosen 
•w-.ti:  IVf  iiz  >  .i-s:^  tVIjcitt.     :nx=«  allowuice  must  doubtless 
Sr  zLhlz  ::«ir  tii-e  in^lsw^saKe  o^Iix^txKi  which  compelled  a 
i^iiiv-t&tj-r  t  J-  viTfw  ibe  ccoi^ct  «>f  h2»  patron  on  the  CainounUe 
sadr-     >::ci:  xn  ;:r.::mr:;»ire  wi^*:*  cannot  be  rmsonably  tied 
down  :o  ;.i2jf,Nr=ii:rr  ofs^cntirier:!  ia  difezent  addresses.     The 
chjincter  c  :*  Drriez**  i=i=iediite  patrvm  was  always  his  cue 
for  pnise  :  i:  he  >:>.xi  fcsrwini  a^rtisst  a  predominant  partji 
he  w*«  ntv'rrsNinlT  CjLto.  the  i2a*t  rirtnous  of  men  ;  if  he 
vielJcd  to  :he  torrer.t.  he  wts  Phocion  or  Cicero,  and  Cato 
WIS  a  fool  to  him.     Wuh  the  few  grains  of  allowance  which 
his  <i tuition  required,  Dnrden's  pnise  of  HalifuE  is  an  honest 
par.ei^-rio.     It  :>  ctrtiir..  bis  wisdom  prevented  a  ci\il  war  in 
the  last  veATs  of  the  reiirn  of  Charles,  and  indirectly  led  the 
way  to  a  bIo(xlle>>  rx:  volution.     The  age  in  which  he  liyed 
was  thert-fore  so  far  indebted  to  him,  as   our  author  has 
elegantly  said,  for  the  lives  of  husbands  and  of  children,  for 
property'  un\'ioiated.  and  wealth  undiminished.     Nor  does 
the  present  owe  him  less :  for.  when  is  it  that  a  government, 
erected  by  a  party  succes&sfiil  in  civil  dissension,  does  not  far 
exceed  their  just,  and  even  their  original  pretensions  ?     The 
parties  had  each  founded  their  plea  and  their  pretensions 
upon  sacred  and  integral  parts  of  the  constitution,  as  the  con- 
tending factions  of  the  Jews  occupied,  the  one  the  temple, 
and  the  other  the  palace  of  Jerusalem.     In  a  ci^-il  war,  one 
bulwark   or  other  must   have  fallen  with  the  party  which 
it  sheltered ;  and  it  was  only  the  Revolution  of  I688,  whidi, 
leaving  both  \Miig  and  Tory  in  full  strength,  compelled  them 
mutually  to  respect  the  constitutional  vantage-ground  assumed 
by  each  other.     [It  ought  to  be  added  that  Halifax's  liteiaij 
powers  were  very  great.     His  political  tracts  have  few  equals 
in  point  of  polished  sarcasm. — Ed.] 
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latter  end  of  his  government  of  a  piece  with  the 
happy  beginning  of  it,  he  was  on  the  sudden 
snatched  away  from  the  blessings  and  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects,  who  arrived  so  late  to  the 
knowledge  of  him,  that  they  had  but  just  time 
enough  to  desire  him  longer,  before  they  were 
to  part  with  him  for  ever.     Peace  be  with  the 
ashes  of  so  good  a  king  I    Let  his  human  frailties 
be  forgotten,   and  his   clemency  and  modera- 
tion  (the    inherent  virtues   of   his   family)   be 
remembered  with  a  grateful  veneration  by  three 
kingdoms,  through  which  he  spread  the  bless- 
ings of  them.     And,  as  your  lordship  held  a 
principal  place  in  his  esteem,  and,  perhaps,  the 
first  in  his  affection  during  his  latter  troubles,  the 
success  which  accompanied  those  prudent  coun- 
sels cannot  but  reflect  an  honour  on  those  few 
who  managed  them,  and  wrought  out,  by  their 
faithfulness  and  diUgence,  the  public  safety.     I 
might  dilate  on  the  difficulties  which  attended 
that  undertaking,  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 
power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  contrary  party, 
but  those  are  all  of  them  invidious  topics, — they 
are  too  green  in  our  remembrance,  and  he  who 
touches  on  them,  Incedit  per  ignes  suppositos 
cineri  doloso.      But,   without  reproaching  one 
side  to  praise  another,  I  may  justly  recommend 
to  both  those  wholesome  counsels,  which,  wisely 
administered,  and  as  well  executed,  were  the 
means  of  preventing  a  civil  war,  and  of  extin- 
guishing a  growing  fire  which  was  just  ready  to 
have  broken  forth  among  us.     So  many  wives, 
who  have  yet  their  husbands  in  their  arms ;  so 
many  parents,  who  have  not  the  number  of  their 
children  lessened ;  so  many  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  whose  inhabitants  are  not  decreased,  their 
property  violated,  or  their  wealth  diminished, — 
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are  yet  owing  to  the  sober  conduct  and  happy 
resiUts  of  your  advice.     If  a  true  account  may 
be  expected  by  future  ages  from  the  present, 
your  lordship  will  be  delivered  over  to  posterity 
in  a  fairer  character  than  I  have  given  ;  and  be 
read,  not  in  the  preface  of  a  play  (whose  author 
is  not  vain  enough  to  promise  immortality  to 
others,  or  to  hope  it  for  himself),  but  in  many 
pages  of  a  chronicle,  filled  with  praises  of  your 
administration.     For,  if  writers  be  just  to  the 
memory  of  King  Charles  ii.,  they- cannot  deny 
him  to  have  been  an  exact  knower  of  man- 
kind, and  a  perfect  distinguisher  of  their  talents. 
It  is  true,  his  necessities  often  forced  him  to 
vary  his   counsellors  and  counsels,  and  some- 
times to  employ  such  persons  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  who  were  rather  fit  for  his 
present  purpose  than  satisfactory  to  his  judg- 
ment :  but  where  it  was  choice  in  him,  not  com- 
pulsion, he  was  master  of  too  much  good  sense 
to  delight  in  heavy  conversation ;  and  whatever 
his  favourites  of  state  might  be,  yet  those  of 
his  affection  were  men  of  wit*     He  was  easy 
with  these,  and  complied  only  with  the  former. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  cer- 
tainly required  to  be  most  cautiously  managed, 

*  Lord  Halifax  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  wit ;  and  we 
have  some  tolerable  hon-mots  of  his^  handed  down  by  his 
contemporaries.  Burnet  says^  '^  The  liveliness  of  his  ima^na- 
tion  was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  A  severe  jest 
was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever ;  and  he  was 
endless  in  consultations ;  for  when^  after  much  discourse,  a 
point  was  settled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jest  to  make  even 
that  which  was  suggested  by  himself  ridiculous^  he  could  not 
hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wit,  though 
it  made  others  call  his  judgment  in  question."  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  refine  too  far  in  supposing  that  the  bishop  was  not 
always  able  to  estimate  the  policy  of  this  subtle  statesman. 
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his  secret  thoughts  were  communicated  but  to 
few,  and  those  selected  of  that  sort  who  were 
amid  omnium  horaruvi^  able  to  advise  him  in  a 
serious  consult,  where  his  honour  and  safety  were 
concerned,  and  afterwards  capable  of  entertaining 
him  with  pleasant  discourse,  as  well  as  profitable. 
In  this  maturest  part  of  his  age,  when  he  had 
been  long  seasoned  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  was  grown  to  a  niceness  in  his  choice,  as 
being  satisfied  how  few  could  be  trusted, — and,  of 
those  who  could  be  trusted,  how  few  could  serve 
him, — ^he  confined  himself  to  a  small  number 
of  bosom  friends ;  amongst  whom  the  world  is 
much  mistaken  if  your  lordship  was  not  first 

If  the  rewards  which  you  received  for  those 
services  were  only  honours,  it  rather  showed  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  than  any  want  of  kind- 
ness in  your  royal  master ;  and,  as  the  splendour 
of  your  fortune  stood  not  in  need  of  being 
supported  by  the  Crown,  so  likewise,  in  being 
satisfied  without  other  recompense,  you  showed 
yourself  to  be  above  a  mercenary  interest,  and 
strengthened  that  power  which  bestowed  those 
titles  on  you ;  which,  truly  speaking,  were  marks 
of  acknowledgment  more  than  favour. 

But,  as  a  skilful  pilot  will  not  be  tempted  out 
to  sea  in  suspected  weather,  so  have  you  wisely 
chosen  to  withdraw  yourself  from  public  business, 
when  the  face  of  heaven  grew  troubled,  and  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  winds  foreshowed  a  storm. 
There  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  best  patriots 


It  was  more  frequently  his  wish  to  avoid  taking  decisive  steps 
than  to  recommend  them ;  and  what  could  more  efTectually 
retard  violent  counsels  than  the  conduct  remarked  by  Burnet, 
or  what  argument  would  have  weighed  with  Charles  ii.  like 
a  keen  jest  ? 
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are  willing  to  withdraw  their  hands  from  the 
commonwealth,  as  Phocion,  in  his  latter  days, 
was  observed  to  decline  the  management  of 
affairs ;  or  as  Cicero  (to  draw  the  similitude  more 
home)  left  the  pulpit  for  Tusculum,  and  the 
praise  of  oratory  for  the  sweet  enjoyments  of  a 
private  life ;  and,  in  the  happiness  of  those  retire- 
ments, has  more  obliged  posterity  by  his  moral 
precepts,  than  he  did  the  republic  in  quelling 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  What  prudent  man 
would  not  rather  follow  the  example  of  his  retreat, 
than  stay,  like  Cato,  with  a  stubborn  unseason- 
able virtue,  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  the  people, 
and  at  last  be  driven  from  the  market-place  by 
a  riot  of  a  multitude,  uncapable  of  counsel,  and 
deaf  to  eloquence  ?  There  is  likewise  a  portion 
of  our  lives,  which  every  wise  man  may  justly 
reserve  to  his  own  peculiar  use,  and  that  without 
defrauding  his  native  country.  A  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed  to  plead  the  merit  of  his  services  for 
his  dismission  at  such  an  age ;  and  there  was  but 
one  exception  to  that  rule,  which  was,  an  invasion 
from  the  Gauls.  How  far  that  may  work  with 
your  lordship,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  hope  it  is 
not  coming  to  the  trial.* 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  nation  is  secured 
from  foreign  attempts  by  so  powerful  a  fleet,  and 
we  enjoy,  not  only  the  happiness,  but  even  the 
ornaments  of  peace,  in  the  divertisement  of  the 
town,  I  humbly  offer  you  this  trifle,  which,  if  it 
succeed  upon  the  stage,  is  like  to  be  the  chiefest 
entertainment  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen  this 

*  The  Roman  veterans  were  dismissed  after  twenty  years' 
service :  a  regulation  equally  politic  and  humane.  In  I69I 
a  French  invasion^  in  behalf  of  King  James^  appeared  not 
improbable. 
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summer.  When  I  wrote  it,  seven  years  ago,  I 
employed  some  reading  about  it,  to  inform  my- 
self out  of  Beda,  Bochartus,  and  other  authors, 
concerning  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen 
Saxons ;  as  I  also  used  the  little  skill  I  have  in 
poetry  to  adorn  it*     But,  not  to  offend  the 

E resent  times,  nor  a  government  which  has 
itherto  protected  me,  I  have  been  obliged  so 
much  to  alter  the  first  design,  and  take  away  so 
many  beauties  from  the  writing,  that  it  is  now 
no  more  what  it  was  formerly,  than  the  present 
ship  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  arfter  so  often  taking 
down  and  altering,  is  the  vessel  it  was  at  the 
first  building.t  There  is  nothing  better  than 
what  I  intended,  but  the  music;  which  has 
since  arrived  to  a  greater  perfection  in  England 
than  ever  formerly;  especially  passing  through 
the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Purcell,  who  has  com- 
posed it  with  so  great  a  genius,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant,  ill-judging 
audience.  But  the  numbers  of  poetry  and  vocal 
music  are  sometimes  so  contrary,  that,  in  many 
places,  I  have  been  obliged  to  cramp  my  verses, 
and  make  them  rugged  to  the  reader,  that  they 
may  be  harmonious  to  the  hearer;  of  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  repent  me,  because  these  sorts 
of  entertainments  are  principally  designed  for 

*  We  cannot  trace  the  result  of  this  study  an)rwhere  but 
in  the  song  of  the  Saxon  priests ;  and  it  did  not  surely  require 
much  reading  to  glean  up  the  names  of  the  Saxon  deities, 
which  are  almost  the  only  traits  of  national  manners  exhibited 
through  the  drama. 

f  [This  famous  ship  was  built  by  Charles  i.^  and  it  is  said 
that  much  ship-money  was  spent  on  her.  She  was  cut  down 
a  deck  afterwards^  and  fought  all  through  the  Dutch  and 
French  wars.  Five  years  after  Dryden  wrote,  in  I696,  she 
caught  fire  at  Chatham,  where  she  was  laid  up,  and  was  burnt, 
being  then  nearly  sixty  years  old. — Ed.] 
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the  ear  and  eye;  and  therefore,  in  reason,  my 
art,  on  this  occasion,  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
his.  And,  besides,  I  flatter  myself  with  an 
imagination,  that  a  judicious  audience  will  easily 
distinguish  betwixt  the  songs  wherein  I  have 
complied  with  him,  and  those  in  which  I  have 
followed  the  rules  of  poetry,  in  the  sound  and 
cadence  of  the  words.  M  otwithstanding  all  these 
disadvantages,  there  is  somewhat  still  remaining 
of  the  first  spirit  with  which  I  wrote  it;  ana 
though  I  can  only  speak  by  guess,  of  what  pleased 
my  first  and  best  patroness  the  Duchess  ^f 
Monmouth  in  the  reading,  yet  T  will  venture  my 
opinion,  by  the  knowledge  I  have  long  had  of 
her  Grace's  excellent  judgment  and  true  taste  of 
poetry,  that  the  parts  of  the  airy  and  earthy 
spirits,  and  that  fairy  kind  of  writing  whidi 
depends  only  upon  the  force  of  imagination,  were 
the  grounds  of  her  liking  the  poem,  and  after- 
wards of  her  recommending  it  to  tiie  Queen. 
I  have  likewise  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that 
her  Majesty  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  peruse 
the  manuscript  of  this  opera,  and  given  it  her 
royal  approbation.  Poets,  who  subsist  not  but 
on  the  favour  of  sovereign  princes,  and  of  great 
persons,  may  have  leave  to  be  a  little  vain,  and 
boast  of  their  patronage,  who  encourage  the 
genius  that  animates  them;  and  therefore,  I 
will  again  presume  to  guess  that  her  Majesty 
was  not  displeased  to  find  in  this  poem  the  praises 
of  her  native  country,  and  the  heroic  actions  of 
so  famous  a  predecessor  in  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  as  King  Arthur. 

All  this,  my  lord,  I  must  confess,  looks  with 
a  kind  of  insinuation,  that  I  present  you  with 
somewhat  not  unworthy  your  protection ;  but  I 
may  easily  mistake  the  favour  of  her  Majesty  for 


'^our  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Dryden. 


ider  that  of  Jothani^  in  ''Absalom  and  Achitophel." 


h  short  and  imperfect,  was  so  true,  that  it  | 

through  the  fable,  and  was  discovered  by  \ 

ive  light*     What  I  pretend  by  this  dedi-  ^ 

is  an  honour  which  I  do  myself  to  posterity,  | 

|uainting  the9i,  that  I  have  been  conver-  i 

dth  the  first  persons  of  the  age  in  which  I  I 

and  thereby  perpetuate  my  prose,  when  1 

rses  may  possibly  be  forgotten,  or  obscured  ! 

5  fame  of  future  poets.     Which  ambition,  ^ 
jst  my  other  faults  and  imperfections,  be 
d  to  pardon,  in. 


\ 


My  Lord,  S 


\ 


\ 
\ 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BT   MB.   BETTERTON. 

Sure  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 

When  silly  plays  so  savourly  go  down ; 

As,  when  clipped  money  passes,  'tis  a  sign 

A  nation  is  not  overstocked  with  coin. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  in  his  ovm  defence. 

Can  write  just  level  to  your  humble  sense ; 

Who  higher  than  your  pitch  can  never  go ; 

And,  doubtless,  he  must  creep,  who  writes  below. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  knight,  or  lord, 

A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovel-board  ; 

He  barely  lays  his  piece,  bar  rubs  and  knocks, 

Secured  by  weakness  not  to  reach  the  box.* 

A  feeble  poet  will  his  business  do. 

Who,  straining  all  he  can,  comes  up  to  you : 

For,  if  you  like  yourselves,  you  like  him  too. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace  ; 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet  face  : 

So,  some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 

Are  led,  by  kind,  to  admire  your  fellow-creature. 

In  fear  of  which,  our  house  has  sent  this  day. 

To  ensure  our  new-built  vessel,  called  a  play  ; 

No  sooner  named,  than  one  cries  out, — ^lliese  stagers 

Come  in  good  time,  to  make  more  woric  for  wagen. 

The  town  divides,  if  it  will  take  or  no ; 

The  courtiers  bet,  the  cits,  the  merchants  too ; 

A  sign  they  have  but  little  else  to  do. 

*  The  ancient  game  of  ehovel-board  was  played  by  slidine  pieoM  cf 
money  along  a  smooth  table,  something  on  the  principle  of  bilkarat.  Hm 
allusion  seems  to  be  the  same  as  if  a  modern  poet  had  said  that  a  feeblt 

Slaver  at  billiards  runs  no  risk  of  pocketing  his  own  balL  The  reader  wiQl 
nd  a  variety  of  passages  concerning  this  pastime  in  the  octet  of  the 
various  commentators  upon  a  passage  in  the  ''  Merry  Wives  (if  Wiadaat/' 
where  Slender  enumerates  among  the  contents  of  his  pocket,  when  piclBod 
by  Pistol,  "two  Edward  shovel-boards,"  that  is,  two  broad  shillings  oC 
Edward  vi.  used  for  playing  at  this  game.  In  some  old  halls  the  shovel- 
board  table  is  still  preserved,  and  sometimes  used. 
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BetSy  at  the  firsts  were  fool-traps ;  where  the  wise. 

Like  spiders^  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies : 

But  now  they  're  grown  a  common  trade  for  all^ 

And  actions  *  by  the  news-book  rise  and  fall ; 

Wits^  cheats^  and  fops^  are  free  of  wager-hall. 

One  policy  as  far  as  Lyons  carries ; 

Another,  nearer  home,  sets  up  for  Paris. 

Our  bets,  at  last,  would  even  to  Rome  extend. 

But  that  the  Pope  has  proved  our  trusty  friend. 

Indeed,  it  were  a  bargain  worth  our  money, 

Could  we  ensure  another  Ottobuoni.t 

Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  set, 

That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  against  us  bet 

Sure  heaven  itself  is  at  a  loss  to  know 

If  these  would  have  their  prayers  be  heard,  or  no : 

For,  in  great  stakes,  we  piously  suppose. 

Men  pray  but  very  faintly  they  may  lose. 

Leave  off  these  wagers  ;  for,  in  conscience  speaking, 

The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking : 

And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing. 

You  '11  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering ; 

While  thus,  no  spark  of  honour  left  within  ye. 

When  you  should  draw  the  sword,  you  draw  the  guinea. 


*  [Tfae  word  weins  to  lia?e  the  Benw  it  has  kept  in  Firencli  of  **  fharet.'* 
Scott  has  not  made  the  line  clearer  by  misprinting  "  new- book." — "Ed,"] 

t  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  Venetian  by  birtn,  racceeded  to  the  tiara  on  the 
death  of  Innocent  zl,  and  assnmed  the  name  of  Alexander  Tm.  He  was, 
like  hia  predecessor,  an  enemy  to  Franoe,  and  maintained  the  privileges  of 
the  Holy  See,  both  in  the  point  of  the  regale,  and  in  refusing  to  gnni  bolls 
to  those  French  bishops  who  had  sgnied  the  formolair  of  1682,  by  which 
the  Pope  was  declarea  fallible,  and  subject  to  the  aecrees  of  a  general 
cooneil.  His  death  took  place  during  the  congress  of  1690.  It  was  there- 
fore  a  recent  event  when  this  play  was  first  represented,  and  the  disposition 
of  his  successor  towards  the  french  or  Imperial  Courts,  was  matter  of 
anxious  speculation  to  the  politicians  of  the  day.  [Dryden  printed  "  Otto- 
bnoni,"  as  in  text — Ed.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


King  Arthur. 

Oswald,  King  of  Kent,  a  Scuvofi,  and  a 

Heathen. 
CoNON,  Duke   of  Cornwall,   tributary  to 

King  Arthur. 
Merlin,  a  famous  Enchanter. 
Osmond,  a  Saxon  Magician,  and  a  Heathen. 
AunEiAVS,Jriend  to  Arthur. 
Albanact,  Captain  of  Arthur's  Guards. 
GvUsi^AMAR,  friend  to  Oswald. 

Emmeline,  daughter  of  Conan. 
Matilda,  her  Attendant. 

Philidel,  an  Airy  Spirit. 
Grimbald,  an  Earthy  Spirit. 

Officers  and  Soldiers,  Singers  and  Dancers. 

SCENE— ^en^. 


[Cast : — King  Arthur,  Betterton ;  Oswald,  Williams ; 
Kynaston;  Conon,  Hodgson;  Osmond,  Sandford;  Amrdms, 
Alexander;  Alhanacl,  Bowen;  Guillamar,  Harris;  Efmmdme, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  Matilda,  Mrs.  Richardson ;  Phiiidel^  Mn. 
Butler ;  Grimbald,  Mrs.  Bowman. — Ed.] 


KING  ARTHUR; 


OR, 


THE  BRITISH  WORTHY. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Conon,  Aurelius,  Albanact. 

Con.  Then  this  is  the  deciding  day,  to  fix 
Great  Britain's  sceptre  in  great  Arthur's  hand. 

Aur.  Or  put  it  in  the  bold  invader's  gripe. 
Ailhur  and  Oswald,  and  their  different  fates. 
Are  weighing  now  within  the  scales  of  heaven. 

Con.  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earth. 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide 
Her  half-drowned  face,  and  lifts  it  o'er  the  waves. 
From  Severn's  bank,  even  to  this  barren  down. 
Our  foremost  men  have  pressed  their  fainty  rear, 
And  not  one  Saxon  face  has  been  beheld ; 
But  all  their  backs  and  shoulders  have  been 

stuck 
With  foul  dishonest  wounds  ;  now  here,  indeed. 
Because  they  have    no   further  ground,    they 
stand. 
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Aur.  Well  have  we  chose  a  happy  day  for 
fight; 
For  every  man,  in  course  of  time,  has  found 
Some  days  are  lucky,  some  unfortunate. 

AVb.  But  why  this  day  more  lucky  than  the 
rest? 

Con.  Because  this  day 
Is  sacred  to  the  patron  of  our  isle ; 
A  Christian  and  a  soldier's  annual  feast 

Alb.  Oh,  now  I  understand  you.  This  is  St 
Gteorge  of  Cappadocia's  day.  Well,  it  may  be 
so,  but  faith  I  was  ignorant  We  soldiers  seldom 
examine  the  rubric,  and  now  and  then  a  saint 
may  happen  to  slip  by  us ;  but  if  he  be  a  gentle- 
man saint,  he  will  forgive  us. 

Con.  Oswald  undoubtedly  will  fight  it  bravely. 

Aur.  And  it  behoves  him  well,  'tis  his  last 
stake.  But  what  manner  of  man  is  this  Oswald  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  \To  Albanact. 

AJh.  Never  but  once;  and  that  was  to  my 
cost,  too.  I  followed  him  too  close,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  somewhat  uncivilly,  upon  a  rout ;  but 
he  turned  upon  me,  as  quick  and  as  round  as  a 
chafed  boar,  and  gave  me  two  licks  across  the 
face,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  Christianity. 

Con.  1  know  him  well;  he's  free  and  open- 
hearted. 

Aur.  His  country's  character:  that  speaks  a 
German. 

Con.  Revengeful,  rugged,  violently  brave ; 
And,  once  resolved,  is  never  to  be  moved. 

Alb.  Yes,  he 's  a  valiant  dog,  pox  on  him  1 

Con.  This  was  the  character  he  then   main- 
tained. 
When  in  my  court  he  sought  my  daughter's  love, 
My  fair,  blind  Emmeline. 

Alb.  I  cannot  blame  him  for  courting  the 
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beiress  of  ComwalL  All  heiresses  are  beautiful ; 
and,  as  blind  as  she  is,  he  should  have  no  blind 
bargain  of  her. 

Aur.  For  that  defeat  in  love,  he  raised  this 
war; 
For  royal  Arthur  reigned  within  her  heart, 
Ere  Oswald  moved  his  suit. 

Con.  Ay,  now,  AureUus,  you  have  named  a 
man; 
One  whom,  besides  the  homage  that  I  owe, 
As  Cornwall's  duke,  to  his  imperial  crown, 
I  would  have  chosen  out,  from  all  mankind. 
To  be  my  sovereign  lord. 

Aur.  His  worth  divides  him  from  the  crowd 
of  kings ; 
So  bom,  without  desert  to  be  so  born ; 
Men,  set  aloft  to  be  the  scourge  of  heaven, 
And,  with  long  arms,  to  lash  the  under- world. 

Con.  Arthur  is  all  that 's  excellent  in  Oswald, 
And  void  of  all  his  faults.     In  battle  brave, 
But  still  serene  in  all  the  stormy  war. 
Like  heaven  above  the  clouds ;  and  after  fight. 
As  merciful  and  kind  to  vanquished  foes. 
As  a  forgiving  God.     But  see,  he 's  here. 
And  praise  is  dumb  before  him. 

Enter  King  Arthur,  reading  a  letter^  with 

Attendants. 

Arth.  [Reading.^  "  Go  on,  auspicious  prince, 

the  stars  are  kind : 
Unfold  thy  banners  to  the  willing  wind ; 
While  I,  with  airy  legions,  help  thy  arms ; 
Confronting    art  with    art,   and    charms    with 

charms." 
So  Merlin  writes ;  nor  can  we  doubt  the  event, 

[To  CONON. 
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With   heaven  and  you  to  friends.      O   noble 

Conon, 
You  taught  my  tender  hands  the  trade  of  war ; 
And  now  again  you  helm  your  hoary  head, 
And,  under  double  weight  of  age  and  arms. 
Assert  your  country's  freedom  and  my  crown. 

Con.  No  more,  my  son. 

Arth.  Most  happy  in  that  name ! 
Your  Emmeline,  to  Oswald's  vows  refused. 
You  made  my  plighted  bride : 
Your  charming  daughter,  who,  like  Love,  bom 

blind, 
Unaiming  hits,  with  surest  archery. 
And  innocently  kills. 

Con.  Remember,  son. 
You  are  a  general ;  other  wars  require  you. 
For,  see,  the  Saxon  gross  begins  to  move. 

Arth.   Their  infantry  embattled,  square  and 
close, 
March  firmly  on,  to  fill  the  middle  space. 
Covered  by  their  advancing  cavalry. 
By  heaven,  'tis  beauteous  horror : 
The  noble  Oswald  has  provoked  my  envy. — 

Enter  Emmeline,  led  by  Matilda. 

Ha  I  now  my  beauteous  Emmeline  appears, 
A  new,  but  oh !  a  softer  flame  inspires  me : 
Even  rage  and  vengeance  slumber  at  her  sight 

Con.    Haste   your  farewell ;    I  'U  cheer  my 
troops,  and  wait  ye.  ^Eait  Conon. 

E7n.  O  father,  father,  I  am  sure  you  're  here ; 
Because  I  see  your  voice. 

Arth.  No,  thou  mistak'st  thy  hearing  for  thy 
sight : 
He 's  gone,  my  Emmeline ; 
And  I  but  stay  to  gaze  on  those  fair  eyes. 
Which  cannot  view  the  conquest  they  have  made. 
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0  starlike  night,  dark  only  to  thyself. 
But  full  of  glory,  as  those  lamps  of  heaven, 
rhat  see  not,  when  they  shine ! 

Em.  What  is  this  heaven,  and  stars,  and  night, 
and  day. 
To  which  you  thus  compare  my  eyes  and  me  ? 

1  understand  you,  when  you  say  you  love : 
For,  when  my  father  clasps  my  hand  in  his. 
That 's  cold,  and  I  can  feel  it  hard  and  wrinkled ; 
But  when  you  grasp  it,  then  I  sigh  and  pant. 
And  something  smarts  and  tickles  at  my  heart 

Arth.  O  artless  love,  where  the  soul  moves 
the  tongue. 
And  only  nature  speaks  what  nature  thinks  ! — 
Had  she  but  eyes ! 

Em.  Just  now  you  said,  I  had : 
I  see  them,  I  have  two. 

Arth.  But  neither  see. 

Em.  I  'm  sure  they  hear  you,  then  : 
What  can  your  eyes  do  more  ? 

Arth.  They  view  your  beauties. 

Em.  Do  not  I  see?    You  have  a  face  like 
mine. 
Two  hands,  and  two  round,  pretty,  rising  breasts. 
That  heave  like  mine. 

Arth.  But  you  describe  a  woman  ; 
Nor  is  it  sight,  but  touching  with  your  hands. 

Em.  Then  'tis  my  hand  that  sees,  and  that 's 
all  one ; 
For  is  not  seeing,  touching  with  your  eyes  ? 

Arth.  No ;  for  I  see  at  distance,  where  I  touch, 
not 

Em^  If  you  can  see  so  far,  and  yet  not  touch, 
I  fear  you  see  my  naked  legs  and  feet 
Quite  through  my  clothes.     Pray  do  not  see  so 
well. 

Arth.  Fear  not,  sweet  innocence ; 

VOL.  VIIT.  K 
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I  view  the  lovely  features  of  your  face. 

Your  lips  carnation,  your  dark-shaded  eyebrows, 

Black  eyes,  and  snow-white  forehead;  all  the 

colours 
That  make  your  beauty,  and  produce  my  love. 

Enu  Nay,  then,  you  do  not  love  on  equal 
terms; 
I  love  you  dearly,  without  all  these  helps : 
I  cannot  see  your  lips  carnation, 
Your   shaded   eyebrows,   nor  your   milk-white 
eyes. 

Arth.  You  still  mistake. 

Em.  Indeed  I  thought  you  had  a  nose  and 
eyes. 
And  such  a  face  as  mine :  have  not  men  faces  ? 

Arth.  Oh,  none  like  yours,  so  exceUently  feir. 

Em.  Then  would  I  had  no  face ;  for  I  would  be 
Just  such  a  one  as  you. 

Arth.  Alas,  'tis  vain  to  instruct  your  innocence; 
You  have  no  notion  of  light  or  colours. 

[Trumpet  sounds  within. 

Em.  Why,  is  not  that  a  trumpet  ? 

A7*th.  Yes. 

Em.  I  knew  it, 
And  I  can  tell  you  how  the  sound  on 't  looks ; 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  an  angry,  fighting  face.* 

Arth.   'Tis  now  indeed  a  sharp   unpleasant 
sound, 
Because  it  calls  me  hence  from  her  I  love. 
To  meet  ten  thousand  foes. 

Em.  How  do  so  many  men  e'er  come  to  meet  ? 
This  devil  trumpet  vexes  them,  and  then 
They  feel  about  for  one  another's  faces ; 
And  so  they  meet,  and  kill. 

*  In  imitation   of  the  blind   man,  who  said  that  ''red 
resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet" 
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Arth.  1 11  tell  you  all,  when  we  have  gained 
the  field 
One  kiss  of  your  fair  hand,  the  pledge  of  conquest, 
And  so  a  short  farewell 

[^KJsses  her  hand^  and  eooit  with  Aurelius, 
Alb  AN  ACT,  and  Attendants. 
Enu  My  heart  and  vows  go  with  him  to  the 
%ht 
May  every  foe  b^  that  which  they  call  blind, 
And  none  of  all  their  swords  have  eyes  to  find 

him! — 
But  lead  me  nearer  to  the  trumpet's  face ; 
For  that  brave  sound  upholds  my  fainting  heart ; 
And,  while  I  hear,  methinks  I  fight  my  part 

[Eadty  led  by  Matilda. 

SCENE  II.—A  Place  of  Heathen  Worship. 
The  three  Saxon  Gods,  Woden,  Thor, 
and  Freya,  pUiced  on  pedestals.  An 
Altar. 

Enter  Oswald  and  Osmond. 

Osm.  'Tis  time  to  hasten  our  mysterious  rites, 
Because  your  army  waits  you. 

Osw.   Thor,   Freya,    Woden,   all    ye   Saxon 
powers, 

[Making  three  bows  before  the  three  images. 
Hear  and  revenge  my  father  Hengist's  death  ! 
OsnL  Father  of  gods  and  men,  great  Woden, 
hear! 
Mount  thy  hot  courser,  drive  amidst  thy  foes, 
Lift  high  thy  thundering  arm,  let  every  blow 
Dash  out  a  misbelieving  Briton's  brains ! 

Osw.  Father  of  gods  and  men,  great  Woden, 
hear! 
Give  conquest  to  thy  Saxon  race,  and  me  1 
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Osnu  Thor,  Freya,  Woden,  hear,  and  spell 

your  Saxons, 
With  sacred  Runic  rhymes,  from  death  in  hatUe; 
Edge  their  bright  swords,  and  blunt  the  Britons' 

dartl— * 
No  more,  great  prince ;  for  see  my  trusty  fiend. 
Who  all  the  night  has  winged  the  dusky  air. — 

Grimbau),  a  fierce  earthy  Spirit ^  arises. 

What  news,  my  Grimbald  ? 

Grim.  I  have  played  my  part ; 
For  I  have  steeled  the  fools  that  are  to  die, — 
Six  fools,  so  prodigal  of  life  and  soul. 
That,  for  their  country,  they  devote  their  lives 
A  sacrifice  to  mother  Earth,  and  Woden. 

Os?n.  Tis  well ;  but  are  we  sure  of  victory  ? 

Grim.  Why  askest  thou  me  ? 
Inspect  their  entrails,  draw  from   thence  thy 

guess: 
Blood  we  must  have,  without  it  we  are  dumb. 

Osm.  Say,  where  s  thy  fellow-servant,  Fhilidd? 
Why  comes  not  he  ? 

Grim.  For  t  he  s  a  puling  sprite. 
Why  didst  thou  choose  a  tender  airy  form. 
Unequal  to  the  mighty  work  of  mischief  ? 
His  make  is  flitting,  soft,  and  yielding  atoms ; 
He  trembles  at  the  yawning  gulf  of  hell. 
Nor  dares  approach  the  name,  lest  he  should 

singe 
His  gaudy  silken  wings : 

He  sighs  when  he  should  plunge  a  soul  in  sulphur, 
As  with  compassion  touched  of  foolish  men. 

Osm.  What  a  half-devil  is  he ! 


*  One  virtue  ascribed  by  Odin  to  the  Runic  chancten 
was  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  an  enemy. 
t  [  =  " for  that,"  "because."— Ed.] 
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His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps. 
And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens ; 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench,  with  all  his  force. 
Full  on  the  faces  of  our  christened  foes. 

Grim.  Accordmgly  he  drained  those  marshy 
grounds, 
And  bagged  them  in  a  blue  pestiferous  cloud ; 
W  hich  when  he  should  have  blown,  the  frighted 

elf 
Espied  the  red-cross  banners  of  their  host. 
And  said,  he  durst  not  add  to  his  damnation. 

Osm.  1 11  punish  him  at  leisure. 
Call  in  the  victims,  to  propitiate  heU. 

Grim.  That 's  my  kind  master :  I  shall  break- 
fast on  them. 

Gi^RiMBALD  gocs  to  the  dooTj  and  re-enters  with 
sia:  Scuvons  in  wMte,  with  swords  in  their 
hands.  They  range  themselves,  three  and 
three,  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The  rest 
of  the  Stage  is  filled  with  Priests  and  Singers. 

ODE. 

Woden,  first  to  thee, 
A  mUk'White  steed,  in  battle  won. 
We  have  sacrificed. 
Chor.  We  have  sa^cnficed. 

Vers,  Let  our  next  oblation  be 

To  Thor,  thy  thundering  son. 
Of  such  another. 

Chor.  We  have  sacrificed. 

Vers.  A  third,  of  Friesland  breed  was  he. 

To  Woden's  wife,  and  to  Thor's  mother  ; 
And  now  we  nave  atoned  all  three. 
We  have  sacrificed. 

Chor.  We  have  sacrificed. 
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2  Voc.  The  white  horse  neighed  aUmd. 
To  Woden  thanks  we  render  ; 
To  Woden  we  have  vowed  ; 
Chor.  To  Woden,  our  defender. 

[The  four  last  lines  in  chorus. 

Vers.  The  lot  is  cast,  and  Tanfan  pleased ; 
Chor.  Of  mortal  cares  you  shall  he  eased. 

Brave  souls,  to  he  renowned  in  story. 

Honour  prizing. 

Death  despising. 

Fame  acquiring. 

By  eocpiring  ; 

Die,  and  reap  the  fruit  ofghry. 

Brave  souk,  to  he  renowned  in  story. 

Vers.  2.  /  call  ye  all 

To  Woden's  hall: 
Your  temples  round. 
With  ivy  hound. 
In  goblets  crowned, 

A  nd  plenteous  howls  of  humished  gold ; 
JVhere  you  shall  laugh. 
And  dunce,  and  qu(iff 
The  juice,  that  makes  the  Britons  bold.* 
[The  six  Saxons  are  led  off  by  the  Priests, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed. 

*  In  this  ode  is  contained  all  the  use  which  our  poet  made 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  manners,  gleaned  from  Bede 
and  Bochart.  It  is  certain  that  the  Saxons,  like  the  other 
Northmen,  used  the  horrible  superstition  of  human  sacrifioei. 
Woden,  Freya  or  Frigga  his  wife,  and  Thor  the  god  <if  war, 
were  worshipped  by  the  Saxons  with  probably  the  same 
attributes  ascribed  to  them  as  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  casting  of  lots  is  mentioned  by  Alfred  in  his  yersion  of 
Bede,  pbdon  mid  tanum^  "  they  cast  lots  with  twigs."  Much, 
and  most  extensive  learning,  hus  been  displayed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Anj^o-Sazon 
History. 
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Oszv.  Ambitious  fools  we  are. 
And  yet  ambition  is  a  godlike  fault ; 
Or  rather  'tis  no  fault  in  souls  born  great, 
Who  dare  extend  their  glory  by  their  deeds. — 
Now,  Brittany,  prepare  to  change  thy  state. 
And  from  this  day  begin  thy  Saxon  date. 

lEa:eunt 

A  Battle  supposed  to  he  given  behind  the  scenes^ 
with  drums^  trumpets^  and  miUtary  shouts 
and  excursions;  after  which  the  Britons^ 
expressing  their  joy  for  the  X}ictory^  sing  this 
Song  of  triumph. 

Comey  if  you  dare^  our  trumpets  sound; 
Come,  if  you  dare,  the  foes  rebound: 
We  comCy  we  come,  we  come,  we  come. 
Says  the  double^  double,  double  beat  of  the  thun- 
dering  drum. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain. 

Now  they  rally  again : 
The  gods  from  above  the  mad  labour  behold. 
And  pity  mankind,  thai  will  perish  for  gold. 

The  fainting  Saxons  g^it  their  ground. 
Their  trumpets  languish  in  the  sound: 


They  fly,  they  fly,  they  fly,  they  fly  ; 
Victoria,  Victoria,  the  bold  Britons 


cry. 


Now  the  victory  V  won. 

To  the  plunder  we  run : 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders. 
Triumphant  with  spoils  of  the  vanquished  invaders. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Phiuoel. 

PhiL  Alas,  for  pity  of  this  bloody  field  I 
Piteous  it  needs  must  be,  when  I,  a  spirit. 
Can  have  so  soft  a  sense  of  human  woes  I 
Ah«  for  so  manv  souls,  as  but  this  mom 
Were  clothed  with  flesh,  and  warmed  with  vital 

blood. 
But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air  I 

Merlin,  xcith  Spirits^  descends  to  Phiudel,  on 
a  Chariot  drawn  by  Dragons. 

Mer.  What  art  thou,  spirit  ?  of  what  name, 
and  order  ? 
For  I  have  Niewed  thee  in  my  magic  glass, 
Making  thy  moan  among  the  midnight  wolves, 
That  bay  tlie  silent  moon;  speak,  I  conjure 

thee. 
Tis-lMerlin  bids  thee,  at  whose  awful  wand 
The  pale  ghost  quivers,  and  the  grim  fiend  gasps. 

PhiL  An  airy  shape,  the  tenderest  of  my  kind. 
The  least  seduced,  and  least  deformed,  of  hell ; 
Half- white,  and  shuffled  in  the  crowd,  I  fell. 
Desirous  to  repent,  and  loath  to  sin ; 
Awkward  in  mischief,  piteous  of  mankind. 
My  name  is  Philidel,  my  lot  in  air. 
Where,   next  beneath  the  moon,  and  nearest 

heaven, 
I  soar,  and  have  a  glimpse  to  be  received. 
For  which  the  swarthy  demons  envy  me. 

Mer.  Thy  business  here  ? 

PhiL  To  shun  the  Saxon  wizard's  dire  com- 
mands, 
Osmond,  the  awfullest  name,  next  thine,  below. 
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'Cause  I  refused  to  hurl  a  noisome  fog 
On  christened  heads,  the  hue  and  cry  of  hell 
Is  raised  against  me,  for  a  fugitive  sprite. 
Mer.  Osmond  shall  know,  a  greater  power 

protects  thee. 
But  follow  thou  the  whispers  of  thy  soul, 
That  draw  thee  nearer  heaven ; 
And,  as  thy  place  is  nearest  to  the  sky, 
The  rays  wiU  reach  thee  first,  and  bleach  thy 

soot 
Phil.  In  hope  of  that,  I  spread  my  azure  wings ; 
And  wishing  still, — for  yet  I  dare  not  pray, — 
I  bask  in  daylight,  and  behold,  with  joy. 
My  scum  work  outward,  and  my  rust  wear  off. 
Mer.  Why,  'tis  my  hopeful  devil.   Now  mark 

me,  Philidel ; 
I  will  employ  thee,  for  thy  future  good. 
Thou  know'st,  in  spite  of  valiant  Oswald's  arms. 
Or  Osmond's  powerful  spells,  the  field  is  ours. 

PhiL  O  master !  hasten 
Thy  dread  commands ;  for  Grimbald  is  at  hand, 
Osmond's  fierce  fiend ;  I  snujff  his  earthy  scent 
The  conquering  Britons  he  misleads  to  rivers. 
Or  dreadfid  downfalls  of  unheeded  rocks ; 
Where  many  fall,  that  ne'er  shall  rise  again. 
Mer.  Be  that  thy  care,  to  stand  by  falls  of 

brooks. 
And  trembling  bogs,  that  bear  a  greensward 

show. 
Warn  off  the  bold  pursuers  from  the  chase. — 
No  more ;  they  come,  and  we  divide  the  task. 
But,  lest  fierce  Grimbald's  ponderous  bulk  oppress 
Thy  tender  flitting  air,  I  n  leave  my  band 
Of  spirits,  with  united  strength  to  aid  thee, 
And  force  with  force  repel. 

\Eocit  Merlin  on  his  Chariot.     Merlin's 
Spirits  stay  with  Philidel. 
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Ek^  Gxik2jl!LD  n  i^  kabk  of  a  Shepherd, 
TTijL'aaa  n  JlH^  Akthts,  Coxox,  Aube- 
irr^  Atj^iXact,  mmJ  Soldiers,  xcho  wander 

G'im.  Here,  tfak  wmv«  BiitDOs;  foUow  Os- 


Tl32>  e^nff:?Tsg,  c^  I  whistled  cut  my  do^ 

To  d*iT^  my  stn^^fii^  flock,  and  pitched  my 

I  saw  him.  drofipii^  sweat,  o  eriaboured,  sti£^ 
Make  f^unthr,  as  be  couUL  to  ycMider  d^ 
Tread  in  my  steps :  kn^  neighbourhood  by  day 
Has  made  these  fields  (amiKar  in  the  night. 

Arih,  I  tiunk  thee,  shepheid ; 
Expect  rewaid.     Lead  on,  we  fiollow  thee. 

PmUDEI.  JtJIgfT. 

Hither  this  rcajfy  this  xvay  bend, 
7ri#^  not  that  maliciousjiend ; 
7^0^  are  false  deiyding  lights. 
Wafted  far  and  near  by  sprites. 
Trust  them  not,  for  they  u  deceive  ye. 
And  in  bogs  and  marshes  leave  ye. 
Cher.  PhiL  Spir.  Hither  this  rcay,  this  way  bend 
Cher,  of  Grim.  Spir.  This  way,  this  xcay  bend. 

Philidel  mngs. 

If  you  step,  no  danger  thinking, 
Down  you  fall,  a  furlong  sinking: 
'Tis  a  fend,  who  has  annoved  ye  ; 
Name  but  heaven,  and  he  u  avoid  ye. 
Cher.  PhiL  Spir.  Hither  this  way,  this  way  bend 
Chor.  of  Grim.  Spin  This  way,  this  way  bend 
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PhiL  Spir.  Trust  not  that  malicious  fiend. 
Grim.  Spir.   Tpist  me,  I  am  no  maOcious  fiend. 
PhiL  Spir.  Hither  this  way,  etc. 

Con.  Some  wicked  phantom,  foe  to  human 
kind. 
Misguides  our  steps. 

Alb.  Ill  follow  him  no  further. 
Grim.   By  hell,  she  sings  them  back,  in  my 
despite. 
I  had  a  voice  in  heaven,  ere  sulphurous  steams 
Had  damped  it  to  a  hoarseness  ;  but  1 11  try. 

He  sings. 

Let  not  a  moon-born  elf  mislead  ye 
From  your  prey,  and  from  your  glory. 
Too  far,  alas  I  he  has  betrayed  ye : 
Follow  the  fames,  that  wave  before  ye  ; 
Sometimes  seven,  and  sometimes  one  ; 
Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  on. 

See,  see  the  footsteps  plain  appearing. 
That  way  Osvoala  cJiose  for  flying ; 
Firm  is  the  turf,  and  fit  for  bearing. 
Where  yonder  pearly  dews  are  lying. 
Far  he  cannot  hence  be  gone  ; 
Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  on. 

Aur.  Tis  true  he  says ;  the  footsteps  yet  are 
fresh 
Upon  the  sod,  no  falling  dewdrops  have 
Disturbed  the  print 

[AU  are  going  to  follow  Grimbald. 
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Philidel  sings^  Hither  this  ^cay. 
Chor.  PhiL  Sfnr.  Hitker  tkis  xcay^  this  way  bend. 
Chor.  Grim.  S{Hr.   This  rcay,  this  xcay  bend, 
PhiL  Spir.  Trust  not  that  maBcious  JieiuL 
Grim.  Spir.  Trust  me^  I  am  no  mabdous  fiend. 
PhiL  Spir.  Hither  this  tra^,  etc. 

[  They  all  incBne  to  Philidel. 

Grim.  { Speaks).  Curse  on  her  voice !  I  must 
my  prey  forego ; — 
Thou,  PhilideL  shalt  answer  this  below. 

[Grimbau)  »nks  with  a  finish. 
Arth.  At  last  the  cheat  is  plain ; 
The  cloven-footed  fiend  is  vanished  firom  us  ; 
Good  angels  be  our  guides,  and  bring  us  back ! 

Philidel,  singing. 

Come  follow,  follow^  follow  me. 
Chor.  Come  follow,  etc. 

And  me ;  and  me;  and  me;  and  me. 

Vers.  2  Voc.   And  greensward  all  your  way 

shall  be. 
Chor.  Come  follow,  etc. 

Vers.  No  goblin  or  elf  shall  dare  to  offend  ye. 
Chor.  Noy  nOy  no,  etc. 

No  goblin  or  elf  shall  dare  to  offend  ye. 

Vers.  3  Voa  We  brethren  of  air. 

You  heroes  wiu  bear. 
To  the  kind  and  the  fair  that  attend  ye. 
Chor.   We  brethren,  etc. 

[Philidel  and  the  Spirits  go  off  singing, 
with  King  Arthur  and  the  rest  in  the 
middle  of  them. 
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SCENE  Il.—A  Pcwilion. 

Enter  Emj^ieline,  led  by  Matilda. 

Em.  No  news  of  my  dear  love,  or  of  my  father  ? 

Mat  None,  madam,  since  the  gaining  of  the 
battle. 
Great  Arthur  is  a  royal  conqueror  now. 
And  well  deserves  your  love. 

Em.  But  now  I  fear 
Hell  be  too  great,  to  love  poor  silly  me. 
If  he  be  dead,  or  never  come  again, 
I  mean  to  die.    But  there  's  a  greater  doubt. 
Since  1  ne'er  saw  him  here,— 
How  shall  I  meet  him  in  another  world  ? 

Mat.  I  have  heard  something,  how  two  bodies 
meet ; 
But  how  souls  join,  I  know  not 

Em.  I  should  fmd  him. 
For  surely  I  have  seen  him  in  my  sleep ; 
And  then  methought  he  put  his  mouth  to  mine, 
And  eat  a  thousand  kisses  on  my  lips. 
Sure  by  his  kissing  I  could  find  him  out. 
Among  a  thousand  angels  in  the  sky. 

Mat.  But  what  a  kind  of  man  do  you  suppose 
him  ? 

Em.  He  must  be  made  of  the  most  precious 
things ; 
And  I  believe  his  mouth,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks, 
And  nose,  and  all  his  face,  are  made  of  gold. 

Mat.  Heaven  bless  us,  madam,  what  a  face 
you  make  him ! 
If  it  be  yellow,  he  must  have  the  jaundice. 
And  that 's  a  bad  disease. 

Em.  Why,  then,  do  lovers  give  a  thing  so  bad 
As  gold  to  women,  whom  so  well  they  love  ? 


akthub.  act  il 

Jf rr.  BecL;2<e  that  had  thing,  gold,  buys  all 
EiL.  Yet  I   must  know  him  better:   of  all 


Ten  me  vhkh  b  the  purest,  mnd  the  softest 
Mat.  Tbey  say.  ^  bbck. 
£iL.  AVhy.  thea.  since  gold  is  hatd,  and  yet 
is  precious. 
His  face  must  all  be  made  of  soft,  black  gold. 

Afcir.  But*  madam 

ZTtil   Xo  more;  I  hare  learned  enough  for 

once. 
MizL  Here  are  a  ciew  <^  Kentish  lads  and 


Would  entertain  ve.  till  vour  lord  s  return. 
With  songs  and  dances,  to  divert  your  cares. 

£Im.  Oh«  bring  them  in : 
For«  though   I   cannot  see  the  songs,   I   love 

them : 
And  love,  they  tell  me,  is  a  dance  of  hearts. 

Enter  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 
1  Shepherd  sings. 

i/otc  blest  are  shepherds^  hau:  happy  their  lasses. 
While  dru  ms  and  tru  mpets  are  soundifig  alarms! 

Over  our  lovely  sheds  all  the  storm  passes; 
A nd  xchen  xce  die,  7«  in  each  others  arms. 

All  the  day  on  our  herds  and  flocks  employing; 

All  the  night  on  our  flutes,  and  in  er^oying. 
Cher.  AU  the  day,  etc. 

Bright  nymphs  of  Britain,  with  graces  attended. 
Let  not  your  days  without  pleasure  expire  ; 

Honour 's  out  empty,  and,  when  youth  is  ended. 
All  men  will  praise  you,  but  none  will  desire. 
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Let  not  ymithjly  away  without  contenting  ; 
Age  wiucome  time  enough  for  your  repenting. 
Chor.  Let  not  youths  etc. 

[Here  the  men   oflfer  their  flutes  to  the 
women,  which  they  refuse. 

2  Shepherdess. 

Shepherd,  shepherd,  leave  decoying. 

Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day  ; 
But  a  little  after  toying, 

Womrcn  have  the  shot  to  pay. 
Here  are  marriage-vows  for  signing. 

Set  their  marks  that  cannot  write ; 
After  that,  without  repining. 

Play,  and  welcome,  day  and  night. 

[Here  the  women  give  the  men  contracts, 
which  they  accept 

Chorus  of  all. 

Com€,  shepherds,  lead  up  a  lively  measure  ; 
The  cares  of  wedlock  are  cares  of  pleasure: 
But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow. 
Make  sure  of  this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow. 

[The  Dance  after  the  Song,  and  exeunt 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stage,  Oswald 

and  GUILLAMAR. 

Osrco.  The  night  has  wildered  us ;  and  we  are 
fallen 
Amonff  their  foremost  tents. 

Grvu.  Ha  I  what  are  these  ? 
They  seem  of  more  than  vulgar  quality. 

Em.  What  sounds  are  those  ?  they  cannot  far 
be  distant 
Where  are  we  now,  Matilda  ? 
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J/ii/.  Just  before  your  tenL 
Fear  not.  thev  must  be  firiends,  and  they  approach. 
£'H.    My  Arthur  I  speak,  my  love;   are  you 
returned 
To  bless  your  Kmmeline  i 

Orx.  '  To  Gni-T  I  know  that  face : 
Tis  the  ungrateful  fair,  who,  scorning  mine. 
Accepts    my  rivals    love. — Heaven,   thou  art 

bounteous. 
Thou  owest  me  nothing  now. 

JIat  Fear  grows  upon  me. — 
Speak  what  you  are :  speak,  or  I  call  for  help 
Oirzc.  We  are  vour  guards. 
Mat.  Ah  me,  we  are  betraved!  'tis  Oswalds 

voice. 
Em.  Let  them  not  see  our  voices,  and  then 
they  cannot  find  us. 

Ostj:.  Passions  in  men  oppressed  are  doubly 
strong.  ; 

I  take  her  from  King  Arthur ;  tniere  's  revenge : 
If  she  can  love,  she  buoys  my  si/ oking  fortunes : 
Good  reasons  both :  I  Tl  on. — Fe^noUiing,  ladies, 
You  shall  be  safe. 

[Oswald  and  Guillamar    $tize  Emmeline 
and  Matilda. 
Em.  and  Mat.  Help,  help  I  a  I  rape,  a  rape  1 
OsTV.  By  heaven,  ye  injure  re^e;  though  force 
is  used,  ^. 

Your  honour  shall  be  sacred,      "ti 
Em.  Help,  help !  O  Britons,  ^idp  I 
Osxv.  Your  Britons  cannot  h^  ip  you. 
This  arm  through  all  their  troo]  is  auiU  force  my 

way. 
Yet  neither  quit  my  honour,  noJ^t  my  P'^y- 

[^Exeunt,  the  Women  still  cr^^jgmg^  -^^  alarm 
within :  some  Soldiers  i^^^^wmtigr  ^^^  l^^ 
Stage,  "  Follow,  foUo\^r,  foUow.** 
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Enter  Albanact,  Captain  of  the  Ghiards, 

with  Soldiers. 

Alb.  Which  way  went  the  alarm  ? 
1  Sol.  Here,  towards  the  castle. 
Alb.  Pox  o'  this  victory,  the  whole  camp's 
debauched ; 
All  drunk,  or  whoring. — This  way ;  follow,  follow. 
[Exeunt.     The  alarm  renews:  clashing  of 
swords  within  for  a  while. 

Re-enter  Albanact,  Officer ,  and  Soldiers. 

Off.  How  sits  the  conquest  on  great  Arthur's 
brow? 

Alb.  As  when  the  lover  with  the  king  is  mixed. 
He  puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a  scale. 
Which  weighing  with  the  loss  of  Emmeline, 
He  thinks  he 's  scarce  a  saver.  [Trumpet  within. 

Off.  Hark,  a  trumpet ! 
It  sounds  a  parley. 

Alb.  Tis  from  Oswald,  then. 
An  echo  to  King  Arthur's  friendly  summons. 
Sent  since  he  heard  the  rape  of  Emmeline, 
To  ask  an  interview. 

[Trumpet  answering  on  the  other  side. 

Off.  But  hark  I  already 
Our  trumpet  makes  reply ;  and  see  both  present 

Enter  Arthur  on  one  side  attended;  Oswald  on 
the  other  with  Attendants^  and  Guillamar. 
They  meet  and  salute. 

Arth.  Brave  Oswald  I  we  have  met  on  friend- 
lier terms. 
Companions  of  a  war,  with  common  interest. 
Against  the    bordering  Picts:   but  times  are 
changed. 

VOL.  VIIL  L 
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Osw.  And  I  am  sorry  that  those  times  are 
changed. 
For  else  we  now  might  meet  on  terms  as  friendly. 

Arth.  If  so  we  meet  not  now,  the  fault's 
your  own ; 
For  you  have  wronged  me  much. 

Osw.  Oh,  you  would  tell  me, 
I  called  more  Saxons  in,  to  enlarge  my  bounds. 
If  those  be  wrongs,  the  war  has  well  redressed  ye. 

Arth.  Mistake  me  not;    I  count  not  war  a 
wrong. 
War  is  the  trade  of  kings,  that  fight  for  empire : 
And  better  be  a  lion,  than  a  sheep. 

Osw.  In  what,  then,  have  I  wronged  ye  ? 

Arth.  In  my  love. 

Osw.  Even  love's  an  empire  too;  the  noble 
soul. 
Like  kings,  is  covetous  of  single  sway. 

Arth.  I  blame  ye  not  for  loving  Emmeline : 
But,  since  the  soul  is  free,  and  love  is  choice. 
You  should  have  made  a  conquest  of  her  mind. 
And  not  have  forced  her  person  by  a  rape. 

Osw.  Whether  by  force,  or  stratagem,  we  gain. 
Still  gaining  is  our  end,  in  war,  or  love. 
Her  mind 's  the  jewel,  in  her  body  locked ; 
If  I  would  gain  the  gem,  and  want  the  key, 
It  follows  I  must  seize  the  cabinet. 
But,  to  secure  your  fear,  her  honour  is  untouched. 

Arth.  Was  honour  ever  safe  in  brutal  hands  ? 
So  safe  are  lambs  within  the  lion's  paw ; 
Ungriped  and  played  with,  till  fierce  hunger  calls, 
Then  nature  shows  itself ;  the  close-hid  nails 
Are  stretched,  and  opened,  to  the  panting  prey. 
But  if,  indeed,  you  are  so  cold  a  lover 

Osw.  Not  cold,  but  honourable. 

Arth.  Then  restore  her ; 
That  done,  I  shall  believe  you  honourable- 
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Osw.  Think'st  thou  I  will  forego  a  victor's 
riffht? 

Arm.  Say  rather,  of  an  impious  ravisher. 
That  castle,  were  it  walled  with  adamant. 
Can  hide  thy  head  but  till  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Osw.  And  ere  to-morrow  I  may  be  a  god. 
If  Emmeline  be  kind :  but,  kind  or  cruel, 
I  tell  thee,  Arthur,  but  to  see  this  day. 
That   heavenly  face,  though  not  to  have  her 

mine, 
I  would  give  up  a  hundred  years  of  life. 
And  bid  fate  cut  to-morrow. 

Arth.  It  soon  will  come,  and  thou  repent  too 
late; 
Which  to  prevent,  1 11  bribe  thee  to  be  honest 
Thy  noble  head,  accustomed  to  a  crown, 
Shall  wear  it  still,  nor  shall  thy  hand  forget 
The  sceptre's  use :  from  Med  way 's  pleasing  stream. 
To  Severn's  roar,  be  thine ; 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  my  kingdom. 

Osni).  Not  though  you  spread  my  sway  from 
Thames  to  Tiber : 
Such  gifts  might  bribe  a  king,  but  not  a  lover. 

ArVi.  Then  p'rythee  give  me  back  my  kingly 
word. 
Passed  for  thy  safe  return ;  and  let  this  hour. 
In  single  combat,  hand  to  hand,  decide 
The  fate  of  empire,  and  of  Emmeline. 

Osnjo.  Not  that  I  fear  do  I  decline  this  combat ; 
And  not  decline  it  neither,  but  defer : 
When  Emmeline  has  been  my  prize  as  long 
As  she  was  thine,  I  dare  thee  to  the  duel 

Arth.  I  named  your  utmost  term  of  life, — 
to-morrow. 

Osnjo.  You  are  not  fate. 

Arth.  But  fate  is  in  this  arm. 
You  might  have  made  a  merit  of  your  theft 
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Osw.  Ha !  theft !  your  guards  can  tell  I  stok 
her  not 

Arth.  Had  I  been  present 

Osw.   Had  you  been  present,  she  had  beoi 

mine  more  nobly. 
Arth.  There  lies  your  way. 
Osw.  My  way  lies  where  I  please. 
Expect  (for  Oswald's*  magic  cannot  fail) 
A  long  to-morrow,  ere  your  arms  prevaiL 
Or,  if  I  faU,  make  room,  ye  blessed  above. 
For  one  who  was  undone,  and  died  for  love 

lEiVit  Oswald  and  his  Party. 
Arth.  There  may  be  one  black  minute  ere 
to-morrow : 
For  who  can  tell,  what  power,  and  lust,  and 

charms. 
May  do  this  night? — To  arms,  with  speed,  to 

arms  I  [Exeunt 

« 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Arthur,  Conon,  and  Aurelius. 

Con.  Furl  up  our  colours,  and  unbrace  t  our 
drums ; 
Dislodge  betimes,  and  quit  this  fatal  coast. 

Arth.  Have  we  forgot  to  conquer  ? 

Aur.  Cast  off  hope; 
The  embattled  legions  of  fire,  air,  and  earth. 
Are  banded  for  our  foes  : 
For,  going  to  discover,  with  the  dawn. 
Yon  southern  hill,  which  promised  to  the  sight 
A  rise  more  easy  to  attack  the  fort, 

*  [So  in  original.    One  might  have  expected  "  Osmond's." 

— EdO 

f  [To  loose  the  side  strings^  a  conventional  sign  of  defeat 

—Ed.] 
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Scarce  had  we  stepped  on  the  forbidden  ground. 
When  the  woods  shook,  the  trees  stood  bristling 

up; 
A  living  trembling  nodded  through  the  leaves. 
Arth.    Poplars,  and  aspen-boughs;    a  panic 

fright 
Con.  We  thought  so  too,  and  doubled  still  our 
pace; 
But  straight  a  rumbling  sound,  like  bellowing 

winds. 
Rose  and  grew  loud ;   confused  with  howls  of 

wolves. 
And  grunts  of  bears,  and  dreadful  hiss  of  snakes ; 
Shrieks  more  than  human ;  globes  of  hail  poured 

down 
An  armed  winter,  and  inverted  day. 
Arth.  Dreadful  indeed ! 
Aur.  Count,  then,  our  labour 's  lost ; 
For  other  way  lies  none,  to  mount  the  cliff. 
Unless  we  borrow  wings,  and  sail  through  air. 
Arth.  Now  I  perceive  a  danger  worthy  me. 
'Tis  Osmond's  work,  a  band  of  hell-hired  slaves : 
Be  mine  the  hazard,  mine  shall  be  the  fame. 
[Arthur  is  going  out^  hut  is  met  by  Merlin, 
who  takes  him  by  the  hand^  and  brings 
Mm  back. 

Enter  Merlin. 

Mer.  Hold,  sir,  and  wait  heaven's  time ;  the 
attempt 's  too  dangerous. 
There 's  not  a  tree  in  that  enchanted  grove. 
But 's  numbered  out,  and  given  by  tale  to  fiends ; 
And  under  every  leaf  a  spirit  couched. 
But  by  what  method  to  dissolve  these  charms. 
Is  yet  unknown  to  me. 

Aur.  Hadst  thou  been  here, — ^for  what  can 
thwart  thy  skill  ?— 
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Xor  EnuDcSDe  had  been  the  boast  of  Oswald* 
Xor  I.  fomnmed.  been  wanting  to  her  guaid 
Co%^  Her  dazkeDcd  eyes  had  seoi  the  ligfatof 


That  was  thy  pfomise  too.  and  this  the  time 
Jfr^.  Xor  has  my  aid  been  absent,  thou^ 


With  fiiendly  guides  in  your  benighted  maie : 
Xor  EmmeUne  shall  longiv  want  the  sun. 

JrtJi.  Is  there  an  end  of  woes  ? 

Jlcr.  There  is.  and  sudden. 
I  have  employed  a  subtle  aiiy  sprite 
To  e3q>lofe  the  passage,  and  prepare  my  way. 
Myself,  meantime,  will  view  the  magie  wood. 
To  learn  whereon  depends  its  force. 

Con,  But  Emmeline ! 

J£cr.  Fear  not     This  vial  shall  restore  her 
si£:ht 

ArtA,   Oh,  might  I   hope, — and  what^s  im- 
possible 
To  Merlin  s  art  ? — to  be  myself  the  bearer. 
That  with  the  light  of  heaven  she  may  discern 
Her  lover  first ! 

Jler.  Tis  wondrous  hazardous ; 
Yet  I  foresee  the  event,  'tis  fortunate. 
1 11  bear  ye  safe,  and  bring  ye  back  unharmed : 
Then  lose  not  precious  time,  but  follow  me. 

[Exeunty  Merlin  leading  ARTmjB. 


SCENE  II.— A  Deep  Wood. 

Enter  Phiudel. 

PhU.  I  left  all  safe  behind ; 
For,  in  the  hindmost  quarter  of  the  wood. 
My  former  lord,  grim  Osmond,  walks  the  round. 
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Calls  o'er  the  names,  and  schools  the  tardy  sprites. 
His  absence  gives  me  more  security. 
At  every  walK  I  passed,  I  drew  a  spell ; 
So  that,  if  any  fiend,  abhorring  heaven. 
There  sets  his  foot,  it  roots  him  to  the  ground. 
Now  could  I  but  discover  Emmeline, 
My  task  were  fairly  done. 

[  Walking  about,  and  prying  hetwioct  the  trees. 

Enter  Grimbald,  rushing  out:  he  seizes 
Philidel,  and  binds  htm  in  a  chain. 

Grim.  O  rebel,  have  I  caught  thee  ! 

Phil.  Ah  me !  what  hard  mishap ! 

Grrim.  What  just  revenge ! — 
Thou  miscreant  elf,  thou  renegado  scout. 
So  clean,  so  furbished,  so  renewed  in  white. 
The  livery  of  our  foes ;  I  see  thee  through : 
What  mak'st  thou  here?   thou  trim  apostate, 

speak. 
Thou  shak'st  for  fear,  I  feel  thy  false  heart  pant 

Phil.  Ah,  mighty  Grimbald, 
Who  would  not  fear,  when  seized  in  thy  strong 

gripe  I 
But  hear  me,  O  renowned,  O  worthy  fiend. 
The  favourite  of  our  chief  1 

Grrim.  Away  with  fulsome  flattery, 
The  food  of  fools ;  thou  knowest  where  last  we 

met, 
Wben,  but  for  thee,  the  Christian  had  been 

swallowed 
In  quaking  bogs,  and  Uving  sent  to  heU. 

Phil  Ay,  then  I  was  seduced  by  Merlin's  art. 
And  half  persuaded  by  his  soothing  tales 
To  hope  for  heaven  ;  as  if  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed,  and  undecreed  for  me ; 
But  I  am  now  set  right 
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Grim.  Oh,  still  tlioo  thinkst  to  fly  a  fool  to 

jRiiftf.  I  fled  £rom  3Icifiii,  firee  as  air  that  bore  ine» 
To  unfold  to  Osmond  all  his  deep  deagns. 
&fiJL  I  befiere  notfaii^:  O  thou  fond  im- 
postor^ 
When  wert  thou  last  in  hell  ?  Is  not  thy  name 
Forgot,  and  blotted  from  the  infernal  roll  ? 
But  since  thou  sayest  thyarand  was  to  Osmond, 
To  Osmond  shalt  thoo  go:  march,  know  thy 
driver. 
PkiL  IKm^reSmffJ]  Oh*  spare  me»  Grimbald,  and 
1 11  be  thy  ^ve^ 
Tempt  herauts  for  thee,  in  their  holy  cells. 
And  virgins,  in  their  dreams^ 

Grim.  Canst  thou,  a  devil,  hope  to  cheat  a  devil? 
A  spy !  why,  that  s  a  name  abnorred  in  helL 
Haste,  forward,  forward,  or  1 11  goad  thee  <m 
With  iron  spurs. 

Phil.  But  use  me  kindly,  therL 
Pull  not  so  hard,  to  hurt  my  airy  limbs ; 
1 11  follow  thee  unforced :  look,  there 's  thy  way. 
Grim.  Ay,  there's  the  way  indeed;  but, for 
more  surety, 
1 11  keep  an  eye  behind :  not  one  word  more. 
But  foUow  decentlv. 

FGrimbald  goes  ouU  dragging  Philidel. 
PJul.  So,  catch  him,  spell !  [Amde. 

Grim.  [  WithinJ]  Oh,  help  me,help  me,Philidell 
Phil  AMiy,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Grim.  Ob,  I  am  ensnared ; 
Heaven  s  birdlime  wraps  me  round,  and  glues 

my  wings. 
Loose  me,  and  I  will  free  thee : 
Do,  and  1 11  be  thy  slave. 

*  [One  of  Diyden's  numerous  terms  of  falconiy.     It  here 
=  **  bring  him  to  a  desired  point" — £d.] 
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PhiL    What,  to  a   spy,  a  name  abhorred  in 

heU? 
Ghim.  Do  not  insult! — Oh,   oh,  I  grow  to 
ground ; 
The  fiery  net  draws  closer  on  my  limbs. 

PhiL  Thou  shalt  not  have  the  ease  to  curse  in 
torments. 
Be  dumb  for  one  half-hour, — so  long  my  charm 
Can  keep  thee  silent, — and  there  lie 
Till  Osmond  breaks  thy  chain. 

[Philidel  unbinds  his  own  fetters. 

Enter  to  him  Merlin,  with  a  xnal  in  his  hand; 

and  Arthur, 

Mer.  Well  hast  thou  wrought  thy  safety  with 

thy  wit. 
My  Philidel :  go  meritorious  on. 
Me  other  work  requires,  to  view  the  wood. 
And  learn  to  make  the  dire  enchantments  void. 
Meantime,  attend  King  Arthur,  in  my  room ; 
Show  him  his  love,  and  with  these  sovereign 

drops 
Restore  her  sight 

[Eant  Merlin,  giving  a  vial  to  Philidel. 

Phil.     We  must  worky  we  must  fuiste  ; 
Noontide  hour  is  ahnost  past 
Sprites^  that  glimmer  in  the  sun^ 
Into  shades  already  run  ; 
Osmond  will  he  here^  anon. 

Enter  Emmeline  and  Matilda,  at  the  far  end 

of  the  Wood. 

Arth.  Oh,  yonder,  yonder  she 's  already  found ; 
My  soul  directs  my  sight,  and  flies  before  it. — 
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Now,  gentle  spirit,  use  thy  utmost  art, 
Unseal  her  eyes,  and  this  way  lead  her  steps. 
[Arthur  withdraws  behind  the  Scene  ;  Em- 
^MELiNE   and  Matilda  come  forward 
to    the  front;    Phiudel    approaches 
Emmeline,  sprinkling  some  ojthe  water 
over  her  eyes^  out  of  the  xnal. 

PhiL     ThiLS^  thus  I  infuse 

These  sovereign  dews : 
Fly  back,  yejilms,  that  cloud  her  sight ; 
And  youy  ye  crystal  humours  bright y 
Your  noxious  vapours  purged  away. 
Recover,  and  admit  t/ie  day : 
Now  cast  your  eyes  abroad,  and  see 
All  but  me. 

Em.  Ha  I  what  was  that  ?    Who  spoke  ? 
Mat.  I  heard  the  voice ;  'tis  one  of  Osmond's 

fiends. 
Em.  Some  blessed  angel,  sure.  I  feel  my  eyes 
Unsealed  ;  they  walk  abroad,  and  a  new  world 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  stands  all  gay  before  me. 
Mat.  O  heavens !  O  joy  of  joys  1  she  has  her 

sight ! 
Em.  I  am  new-born ;  I  shall  run  mad  for  plea- 
sure. {Staring  on  Matilda. 
Are  women  such  as  thou  ?    Such  glorious  crea- 
tures ? 
Arth.  [Aside.']  Oh,  how  I  envy  her,  to  be  first 

seen! 
Em.  Stand  further;  let  me  take  my  fill  of 
sight  I  [Looking  up. 

What  s  that  above,  that  weakens  my  new  eyes. 
Makes  me  not  see,  by  seeing  ? 
Mat  'Tis  the  sun. 

Em.  The  sun  I   'tis  sure  a  god,  if  that  be 
heaven : — 


\ 


\ 
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Oh  I  if  thou  art  a  creature,  best  and  fairest. 
How  well  art  thou  from  mortals  so  remote. 
To  shine,  and  not  to  bum,  by  near  approach  ! 
How  hast  thou  lightened  even  my  very  soul. 
And  let  in  knowledge  by  another  sense  I 
I  gaze  about,  new-bom  to  day  and  thee  ; 
A  stranger  yet,  an  infant  of  the  world  I — 
Art  thou  not  pleased,  Matilda  ?    Why,  like  me, 
Dost  thou  not  look  and  wonder  ? 

Mat  For  these  sights 
Are  to  my  eyes  familiar. 

Em.  That's  my  joy. 
Not  to  have  seen  before ;  for  nature  now 
Comes  all  at  once,  confounding  my  delight 
But  ah !  what  thing  am  I  ?    Fain  would  I  know ; 
Or  am  I  blind,  or  do  I  see  but  half  ? 
With  all  my  care,  and  looking  round  about, 
I  cannot  view  my  face. 

Mat.  None  see  themselves 
But  by  reflection ;  in  this  glass  you  may. 

{Gives  her  a  glass. 

Em.  {Taking  the  glass,  and  looking.']  What's 
this? 
It  holds  a  face  within  it : — O  sweet  face  1 
It  draws  the  mouth,  and  smiles,  and  looks  upon 

me. 
And  talks,  but  yet  I  cannot  hear  it  speak ; 
The  pretty  thing  is  dumb. 

3lat.  The  pretty  thing 
You  see  within  the  glass,  is  you. 

Em.    What!   am  I   two?     Is  this  another 
me? 
Indeed  it  wears  my  clothes,  has  hands  like  mine. 
And  mocks  whatever  I  do ;  but  that  I  'm  sure 
I  am  a  maid,  I  'd  swear  it  were  my  child. 

[Matilda  looks. 
Look,  my  Matilda :  we  both  are  in  the  glass. 
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Oh,  now  I  know  it  plain ;  they  are  our  names, 
That  peep  upon  us  there. 

Mat  Our  shadows,  madam. 

Em.  Mine  is  a  prettier  shadow  far,  than  thine. 
I  love  it ;  let  me  kiss  my  t'other  self. 

\EASsing  the  glass,  and  htiggkig  it 
Alas  1  I  Ve  kissed  it  dead ;  the  fine  thing 's  gone: 
Indeed,  it  kissed  so  cold,  as  if  'twere  dyins. 

[Arthur    comes  forward   softly^   snowing 
himself  behind  her. 
*Tis  here  again ; 

Oh  no,  this  face  is  neither  mine  nor  thine ; 
I  think  the  glass  has  borne  another  child. 

[She  turns  and  sees  Arthuil 
Ha  1    What  art  thou  with  a  new  kind  of  face, 
And  other  clothes  ?  a  noble  creature  too ; 
But  taller,  bigger,  fiercer  in  thy  look ; 
Of  a  controlling  eye,  majestic  make  ? 

Mat.  Do  you  not  know  him,  madam  ? 

Em.  Is 't  a  man  ? 

Arth.  Yes ;  and  the  most  unhappy  of  my  kind. 
If  you  have  changed  your  love. 

Em.  My  dearest  lord  I 
Was  my  soul  blind ;  and  could  not  that  look  out, 
To  know  you,  ere  you  spoke  ?    O  counterpart 
Of  our  soft  sex !    Well  are  you  made  our  lords ; 
So  bold,  so  great,  so  godlike  are  you  formed  1 
How  can  you  love  such  silly  things  as  women  ! 

Arth.  Beauty  like  yours  commands ;  and  man 
was  made 
But  a  more  boisterous,  and  a  stronger  slave. 
To  you,  the  best  delights  of  humankind. 

Em.  But  are  you  mine  ?    Is  there  an  end  of 
war? 
Are  all  those  trumpets  dead  themselves,  at  last. 
That  used   to  kill  men  with  their  thundering 
sounds  ? 
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ArtJu  The  sum  of  war  is  undecided  yet ; 
And  many  a  breathing  body  must  be  cold. 
Ere  you  are  free. 

Em.  How  came  you  hither,  then  ? 
Arth  By  Merlin's  art,  to  snatch  a  short-lived 
bliss ; 
To  feed  my  famished  love  upon  your  eyes 
One  moment,  and  depart 
Em.  O  moment  worth 
Whole  ages  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come ! 
Let  love-sick  Oswald  now  impitied  mourn ; 
Let  Osmond  mutter  charms  to  sprites  in  vain. 
To  make  me  love  him ;  all  shall  not  change  my 
soul. 
Arth.  Ha!  does  the  enchanter  practise  hell 
upon  you  ? 
Is  he  my  rival  too  ? 

Em.  Yes,  but  I  hate  him ; 
For,  when  he  spoke,  through  my  shut  eyes  I 

saw  him ; 
His  voice  look'd  ugly,  and  breathed  brimstone  on 

me; 
And  then  I  first  was  glad  that  I  was  blind. 
Not  to  behold  damnation. 

PhiL  This  time  is  left  me  to  congratulate 
Your  new-bom  eyes ;  and  tell  you  what  you  gain 
By  sight  restored,  and  viewing  him  you  love- 
Appear,  ye  airy  forms  I 

[Airy  Spirits  appear  in  the  shapes  of  Men 
aim  Women. 

Man  sings. 

O  sight  J  the  mother  of  desires ^ 

What  charming  oqjects  dost  thou  yield ! 

''Tis  sweety  when  tedious  night  eoopires^ 
To  see  the  rosy  morning  gild 
The  mountain-tops,  and  paint  the  field  ! 
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But  when  Clarinda  comes  in  sights 

She  makes  the  summer's  day  more  bright; 

And  when  she  goes  away^  'tis  night 

Chor.  When  fair  Clarinda  comes  in  sight,  etc. 

Woman  sings. 

^Tis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view  ; 
And  plains  adorned  with  pearly  dew: 
But  such  cheap  delights  to  see^ 
Heaven  and  nature 
Give  each  creature  ; 
They  have  eyes  as  well  as  we  ; 
Tins  is  the  joy  9  all  joys  above. 
To  see,  to  see. 
That  only  she. 
That  only  she  we  love  / 

Chor.  TTiis  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above,  etc. 

Man  sings. 

And  if  we  may  discover 

What  charms  both  nymph  and  lover, 

'Tis  when  the  fair  at  mercy  ties. 
With  kind  and  amorous  anguish. 
To  sigh,  to  look,  to  languisfi. 

On  ea^ch  others  eyes / 

Chorus  of  all  Men  and  Women. 
And  if  we  may  discover,  etc. 

Phil  Break  off  your  music,  for  our  foes  are 
near.  [Spirits  vanish. 

Enter  Merlin. 

Mer.  My  sovereign,  we  have  hazarded  too  far ; 
But  love  excuses  you,  and  prescience  me : 
Make  haste,  for  Osmond  is  even  now  alarmed. 
And,  greedy  of  revenge,  is  hasting  home. 
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Artk.  Oh  1  take  my  love  with  us,  or  leave  me 

here. 
Mer.  I  cannot,  for  she 's  held  by  charms  too 

strong. 
Which,  with  the  enchanted  grove  must  be  de- 
stroyed ; 
Till   when,  my    art   is   vain: — ^But   fear    not, 

Emmeline, 
The  enchanter  has  no  power  on  innocence. 
Em.  [To  Arth.]  Farewell,  since  we  must 

part :  when  you  are  gone, 
1 11  look  into  my  glass,  just  where  you  looked. 
To  find  your  face  again ; 
If  'tis  not  there,  1 11  think  on  you  so  long. 
My  heart  shall  make  your  picture  for  my  eyes. 
Arth.  Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with 

thee; 
TTis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away. 
True  love  is  never  happy  but  by  halves ; 
An  April  sunshine,  that  by  fits  appears. 
It  smiles  by  moments,  but  it  mourns  by  years. 

[Exeunt  Arthur  and  Merlin  at  one  door. 

Enter  Osmond  at  the  other  door,  who  gazes  on 
Emmeline,  and  she  on  him. 

Em.  Matilda,  save  me  from  this  ugly  thing. 
This  foe  to  sight :  speak ;  dost  thou  know  him  ? 
Mat.  Too  well ;   tis  Oswald's  friend,  the  great 

magician. 
Em.  It  cannot  be  a  man,  he's  so  unlike  the 

man  I  love. 
Osm.  [Aside."]  Death  to  my  eyes,  she  sees  I 
Em.  I  wish  I  could  not;  but  111  close  my 
sight. 

And  shut  out  all  I  can. It  will  not  be ; 

Winking,  I  see  thee  still ;  thy  odious  image 
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Stircs  full  into  idt  sdoL  and  there  infects  the 


Mt  Ardbixr  should  possess^ 

Orm  I^m^f/  I  find  too  kte, 
Th&t  >Iedin  and  her  lover  have  been  here. 
If  I  wjLS  fired  before,  when  she  was  blind. 
Her  eyes  dart  lightning  now ;  she  must  be  mine. 
Etv^  I  pr'Ttbee*  dreadful  thing,  tell  me  thy 
business  hare'. 
And.  if  thou  cansL  refonn  that  odious  face ; 
Look  not  so  grim  upon  me. 

OfTv.  My  name  is  Osmond,  and  my  buaness 

love. 
£Im.    Thou  hast    a   grisly  look, — forbidduf 
what  thou  askest, 
U  I  duist  tell  thee  so. 

OsnL  My  pent-house  eyebrows,  and  my  shaggy 
beard. 
Offend  your  sight*  but  these  are  manly  signs ; 
Faint  white  and  red  abuse  your  expectations : 
Be  woman ;  know  your  seiL,  and  love  full  plea- 
sures. 
JEnL  Love  from  a  monster,  fiend  ? 
Osm.  Come,  you  must  love,  or  you  must  suffer 
love : 
Xo  coyness,  none,  for  I  am  master  here. 

Em!  And  when  did  Oswald  ^ve  away  his  power. 
That  thou  presum  st  to  rule  ?    Be  sure,  I  U  tell 

him; 
For,  as  I  am  his  prisoner,  he  is  mine. 

Osm.  Why  then,  thou  art  a  captive  to  a  captive. 
Overlaboured   with   the    fight,    oppressed   witii 

thirst. 
That  Oswald,  whom  you  mentioned,  called  for 

drink: 
I  mixed  a  sleepy  potion  in  his  bowl. 
Which  he  and  his  fool  friend  quaffed  greedily : 
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The  happy  dose  wrought  the  desired  eflfect ; 
Then  to  a  dungeon's  depth  I  sent  both  bound ; 
Where,  stowed  with  snakes  and  adders,  now 

they  lodge. 
Two  planks  their  beds,  slippery  with  ooze  and 

slime; 
The  rats  brush  o'er  their  faces  with  their  tails. 
And  croaking  paddocks  crawl  upon  their  limbs ; 
Since  when  the  garrison  depends  on  me. 
Now  know  you  are  my  slave. 

Mat  He  strikes  a  horror  through  my  blood. 

Em.  I  freeze,  as  if  his  impious  art  had  fixed 
My  feet  to  earth. 

Osm.  But  love  shall  thaw  ye. 
1 11  show  his  force  in  countries  caked  with  ice. 
Where  the  pale  pole-star  in  the  north  of  heaven 
Sits  high,  and  on  the  frosty  winter  broods, — 
Yet  there  love  reigns  :   For  proof,  this  magic 

wand 
Shall  change  the  mildness  of  sweet  Britain's  clime 
To  Iceland,  and  the  furthest  Thule's  frost. 
Where  the  proud  god,  disdaining  winter's  bounds, 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  eternal  snow, 
And  with  his  warmth  supplies  the  distant  sun. 

Osmond  strikes  the  ground  with  his  wand:  the 
Scen£  changes  to  a  Prospect  of  Winter  in 
Frozen  Countries. 

Cupid  descends,  and  sings. 

Cupid.    What  ho^  thou  Genius  of  the  Clime^  what 

ho! 
Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  those  hills  of 

snow? 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs ;  awake^  awake. 
And  winter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake. 
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Genios.  fThat  poxtr  art  tkom^  xckojram  bdow 
Haii   made  me  risty   uniilEngly,  and 


Ftxjm  beds  t^  everkulinffsnow  f 

Si^  tkoM  mot  kosc  st^  and  wondnm 

Far  unfit  to  bear  the  bitter  coldt 

I  can  scarcely  more,  or  draw  my  breath; 

Lit  me.  Ut  mefrecu  again  to  oeatL 

Cupid.    Thou  doting  fool,  forbear^  forbear  ; 

What^  dost  thou  dream  ofjreezinsheni 
At  Ijoie's  appearing^  autkedcy  ^earingf 

The  stormy  xcinds  their  J^ry  spare: 
Winter  subduing,  and  spring  renewing^ 
My  beams  create  a  more  Sorums  year. 
Thou  doting fooly  forbear,  jbrbear^ 
What!  dost  thou  dream  of Jreezing  here  t 

Genius.  Great  Love,  I  know  thee  now; 
Eldest  of  the  gods  art  thou : 
Heaven  and  earth  by  thee  were  made ; 

Human  nature 

Is  thy  creature, 
Everifxhcre  thou  art  obeyed. 

Cupid.   No  part  of  my  dominion  shall  be  waste! 

To  spread  my  sway,  and  sing  my  praise^ 
Even  here  I  will  a  people  ndse, 
OfJdnd  embracing  lovers,  and  embraced. 

Cupid  waves  his  wand,  upon  which  the  Scene 
opens,  and  discovers  a  Prospect  of  Ice  and 
Snow  to  the  end  of  the  Stage. 
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Singers  and  Dancers,  Men  and  Women,  appear. 

Man.     See,  see,  we  assemble^ 

Thy  revels  to  hold; 
Tliough  quivering  with  cold^ 
We  chatter  and  tremble. 

Cupid.  ^Tis  /,  His  /,  His  /,  that  have  warmed  ye: 

In  spite  of  cold  weather, 
I  've  brought  you  together : 
*Tis  /,  His  1,  His  /,  that  have  arm^d  ye. 

Chor.     ^Tis  Lave,  His  Love,  His  Love,  thai  has 

warmed  us  ; 
In  spite  of  cold  weather 
He  brought  us  together  : 
'TYy  Love,  His  Love,  His  Love,  that  has 
arm^d  us. 

Cupid.  Sound  a  parley,  ye  fair,  and  surrender  ; 

Set  yourselves  and  your  lovers  at  ease  ; 
He  '*  a  grateful  offender 

Who  pleasure  dare  seize  ; 
But  the  whining  pretender 

Is  sure  to  displease. 

II. 

Since  the  fruit  of  desire  is  possessing, 
^Tis  unmanly  to  sigh  and  complain ; 

WJien  we  kneel  for  redressing. 
We  Tnaoe  your  disdain : 

Love  was  made  for  a  blessing. 
And  not  for  a  pain. 

A  Dance ;  after  which  the  Singers  and  Dancers 

depart 

Enu  I  could  be  pleased  with  any  one  but  thee. 
Who  entertained  my  sight  with  such  gay  shows. 
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As  mesi  and  women  moving  here  and  there. 
That,  coming  one  another  in  their  steps. 
Have  made  their  feet  a  tune. 

Chm,  \Miat.  coving  it  again ! 
Xo  more,  but  make  me  happy  to  my  gust. 
That  is.  without  your  struggling. 

J^jsi.  From  my  sight. 
Thou  all  thy  devils  in  one !  thou  dar*st  not  force 
me 
O^m.  You  teach  me  well ;  I  find  you  would 
be  ravished. 
I H  give  you  that  excuse  your  sex  desires. 
\^IIe  begins  to  lay  hold  on  ker^  and  they  struck. 
Grim,     nithin.']   Oh,  help  me,   master,  ^Ip 

me! 
Osm.  Who  *s  that  i  my  Grimbald  ?    Come  and 
help  thou  me : 
For  'tis  thv  work  to  assist  a  ravisher. 

Grim.  ^Jflthin.^  I  cannot  stir;    I  am  spell- 
caught  by  Philidel, 
And  pursed  >nthin  a  net. 
With  a  huge  hea>y  weight  of  holy  words 
Laid  on  my  head,  that  keeps  me  down  from  riang. 
Osm.  I  *11  read  them  back^vards  and  release 
thy  bonds. — 
Meantime  go  in,  [To  Emmxxixe. 

Prepare  yourself,  and  ease  my  drudgery : 
But  if  you  will  not  fairly  be  enjoyed, 
A  littie  honest  force  is  well  employed. 

[Eait  OsMONn. 
Em.  Heaven  be  my  guard,  I  have  no  other 
friend ! 
Heaven,  ever  present  to  thy  suppliant's  aid. 
Protect  and  pity  innocence  betrayed ! 

\^Exeunt  Emmelixe  and  I^Iatujda. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Osmond. 

Now  I  am  settled  in  my  forceful  sway ; 
Why  then,  I  '11  be  luxurious  in  my  love ; 
Take  my  full  gust,  and,  setting  forms  aside, 
1 11  bid  the  slave,  that  fires  my  blood,  lie  down. 

[Seems  to  be  going  off. 

Enter  Grimbald,  who  meets  him. 

Grim.  Not  so  fast,  master,  danger  threatens 

thee: 
There 's  a  black  cloud  descending  from  above. 
Full  of  heaven's  venom,  bursting  o'er  thy  head. 
Osm.  Malicious  fiend,  thou  liest ;  for  I  am 

fenced 
By  millions  of  thy  fellows,  in  my  grove. 
I  bade  thee,  when  I  freed  thee  from  the  charm. 
Run  scouting  through  the  wood,  from  tree  to 

tree. 
And  look  if  all  my  devils  were  on  duty : 
Hadst  thou  performed  thy  charge,  thou  tardy 

sprite. 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  no  danger  threatened 

me. 
Grim.  When  did  a  devil  fail  in  diUgence  ? 
Poor  mortal,  thou  thyself  art  overseen. 
I  have  been  there,  and  thence  I  bring  this  news, — 
Thy  fatal  foe,  great  Arthur,  is  at  hand ; 
Merlin   has  ta'en^^  his  time,   when  thou    wert 

absent. 
To  observe  thy  characters,  their  force,  and  nature. 
And  counterwork  thy  spells. 
Osm.  The  devil  take  Merlin  1 
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1 11  cast  them  all  anew,  and  instantly. 
All  of  another  mould ;  be  thou  at  hand. 
Their  composition  was,  before,  of  horror ; 
Now  they  shall  be  of  blandishment,  and  love, 
Seducing  hopes,  soft  pity,  tender  moans : 
Art  shall  meet  art ;  and,  when  they  think  to  win, 
The  fools  shaU  find  their  labour  to  b^n. 

\Exeunt  Osmond  and  URiBfBALD. 

Enter  Arthur,  and  Merlin  at  another  door. 
Scene  of  the  Wood  continues. 

Mer.  Thus  far  it  is  permitted  me  to  go ; 
But  all  beyond  this  spot  is  fenced  with  charms ; 
I  may  no  more,  but  only  with  advice. 

Arth.  Mv  sword  shall  do  the  rest. 

Mer.    Remember  well,  that  all  is  but  illusion. 
Go  on ;  good  stars  attend  thee. 

Arth.  Doubt  me  not 

Mer.  Yet,  in  prevention 
Of  what  may  come,  1 11  leave  my  Philidel 
To  watch  thy  steps,  and  with  him  leave  my  wand; 
The  touch  of  which  no  earthy  fiend  can  bear. 
In  whate  er  shape  transformed, but  must  lay  down 
His  borrowed  figure,  and  confess  tlie  devil. 
Once  more  farewell,  and  prosper.  [Eaoit  Merlin. 

Arth.   [JValking.']  No  danger  yet;  I  see  no 
walls  of  fire. 
No  city  of  the  fiends,  'with  forms  obscene. 
To  grin  from  far  on  flaming  battlements. 
This  is  indeed  the  grove  I  should  destroy ; 
But  Where's  the  horror?  sure  the  prophet  erred. — 
Hark !  music,  and  the  warbling  notes  of  birds ! 

ISoJiMusic. 
Hell  entertains  me,  like  some  welcome  guest. — 
More  wonders  yet !  yet  all  delightful  too : 
A  silver  current  to  forbid  my  passage. 
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And  yet,  to  invite  me,  stands  a  golden  bridge : 
Perhaps  a  trap  for  my  unwary  feet, 
To  sink  and  whelm  me  underneath  the  waves. 
With  fire  or  water  let  him  wage  his  war. 
Or  all  the  elements  at  once,  I  *11  on. 

^s  he  is  going  to  the  bridge,  two  Sirens  arise 
from  the  water.      They  show  themselves  to 
the  waist,  and  sing — 

1  Siren.        Oh,  pass  not  on,  hut  stay. 

And  waste  the  Joyous  day 
With  us  in  gentle  play  : 
Unbend  to  love,  unbend  thee  : 
Oh,  lay  thy  sword  aside. 
And  other  arms  provide  ; 
For  other  wars  attend  thee. 
And  sweeter  to  be  tried. 
Chor.  For  other  wars,  etc. 

Both  sing. 

Two  daughters  of  this  aged  stream  are  we  ; 
And  both  our  sea-green  locks  have  comb'd 

for  thee  : 
Come  bathe  with  ils  an  hour  or  two. 
Come  naked  in,  for  we  are  so  ; 
What  danger  from  a  naked  foe  ? 
Come  bathe  with  v^,  come  bathe  and  share 
What  pleasures  in  the  floods  appear. 
We  'U  beat  the  waters  till  they  bound. 
And  circle,  round,  around,  around. 
And  circle  round,  around. 

Arth.  A  lazy  pleasure  trickles  through  my 
veins ; 
Here  could  I  stay,  and  well  be  cozened  here. 
But  honour  calls ; — is  honour  in  such  haste  ? 
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Can  it  not  bait  at  such  a  pleasing  inn  ? 
No ;  for,  the  more  I  look,  the  more  I  long. — 
Farewell,  ye  fair  illusions  I  I  must  leave  ye. 
While  I  have  power  to  say,  that  I  must  leave  ye. 
Farewell  I  with  half  my  soul  I  stagger  off. — 
How  dear  this  flying  victory  has  cost. 
When,  if  I  stay  to  struggle,  I  am  lost 

As  he  is  going  fancardj  Nymphs  and  Sylvans 
come  out  from  behind  the  trees.  A  Bass 
and  two  Trebles  sing  the  following  Song  to  a 
Minuet. 

Dance  with  a  Song,  all  with  branches 

in  their  hands. 

Song. 

How  happy  the  lover. 
How  easy  Iiis  chain. 
How  pleading  his  pain. 

How  sweet  to  discover 
He  sighs  not  in  vain. 

For  love  every  creature 

Is  formed  by  his  nature; 

No  joys  are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love. 

The  Dance  continues,  with  the  same  measure 

played  alone. 

II. 

In  vain  are  our  graces. 

In  vain  are  your  eyes. 

If  love  you  despise- 
When  age  fujTows  faces, 

'Tis  time  to  be  wise. 
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Hien  use  the  short  blessings 
That  flies  in  possessing : 
No  joys  are  above 
The  pleasures  of  love. 

Arth    And  what  are   these   fantastic   fairy 
joys. 
To  love  like  mine  ?  false  joys,  false  welcomes 

aU. 
Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippers  of  the  green ; 
Fly  after  night,  and  overtake  the  moon. 

{Here  the  Dancers,  Singers^  and  Sirens  vanish. 
This  goodly  tree  seems  queen  of  all  the  grove. 
The  ringlets  round  her  trunk  declare  her  guilty 
Of  many  midnight-sabbaths  revelled  here. 
Her  wiU  I  first  attempt 

[Arthur  strikes  at  the  tree,  and  cuts  it; 
blood  spouts  out  of  it ;  a  groan  follows, 
then  a  shriek. 
Good  heavens,  what  monstrous  prodigies  are 

these ! 
Blood  follows  from  my  blow ;  the  wounded  rind 
Spouts  on  my  sword,  and  sanguine  dyes  the  plain. 
[He  strikes  again :  a  voice  of'  Emmeline 
from  behind. 
Enu  yFrom  behind^  Forbear,  if  thou  hast  pity, 
ah,  forbear ! 
These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  senseless  plant ; 
No  spouts  of  blood  run  welling  from  a  tree. 
Arth.  Speak  what  thou  art;   I  charge  thee, 
speak  thy  being. 
Thou,  that  hast  made  my  curdled  blood  run 

back. 
My  heart  heave  up,  my  hair  to  rise  in  bristles. 
And  scarcely  left  a  voice  to  ask  thy  name  1 

[Emmeline  breaks  out  of  the  tree,  showing 
her  arm  bloody. 
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£vL  ^VbnB  tbcQ  loest  hurt,  unkiiid  and  cruel, 


Ijcxii  cc  t^  bkoi :  \its  Citd  stiD  to  me. 

To  leax  tLv  vxwiMis :  mr  heart  has  felt  them 


jI^L  Tis  she:  amairment  roots  me  to  the 


En.  Bi-  cruel  dnims;  drugged  from  my  peace- 
ful bower, 
Fkn:e  Osoxwd  closed  me  in  this  bleeding  baik, 
And  Ixd  me  stand  esqiosed  to  the  bleak  winds. 
And  winter  storms^  and  heaven  s  indemencj. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  hdl-haunted  grove ; 
So  that  whatevo-  sword,  or  sounding  axe. 
Shall  violate  this  {Jant,  must  pierce  my  flesh. 
And.  when  that  falls,  I  die. 

Arth.  If  this  be  true. 
Oh.  never,  never-to-be-ended  charm. 
At  least  by  me ! — yet  all  may  be  illusion. 
Break  up.  ye  thickening  fogs,  and  filmy  mists. 
All  that  belie  my  sight,  and  cheat  my  sense  I 
For  reason  still  pronounces,  'tis  not  she. 

And,  thus  resolved 

[LJj}s  up  hh  sscord^  ax  g^^g  to  strike. 

Em,  Do,  strike,  barbarian,  strike ; 
And  strew  my  mangled  limbs,  with  eveiy  stroke. 
Wound  me.  and  doublv  kill  me,  with  unkindness» 
That  bv  thv  hand  I  fell. 

Arth,  What  shall  I  do,  ye  powers  ? 

Em.  Lay  down  thy  vengeful  sword ;  *1is  fatal 
here: 
What  need  of  arms,  where  no  defence  is  made  ? 
A  love-sick  Airgin,  panting  with  desire. 
No  conscious  eye  to  intrude  on  our  delights  : 
For  this  thou  hast  the  Sirens*  songs  despised ; 
For  this,  thy  faithful  passion  I  reward. 
Haste,  then,  to  take  me  longing  to  thy  arms. 
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Arth.  O  love!   O   Merlin!   whom   should   I 

believe  ? 
Em.  Believe  thyself,  thy  youth,  thy  love,  and 
me; 
They,  only  they,  who  please  themselves,  are  wise. 
Disarm  thy  hand,  that  mine  may  meet  it  bare. 

Arth.  By  thy  leave,  reason,  here  I  throw  thee  off. 
Thou  load  of  life.    If  thou  wert  made  for  souls. 
Then  souls  should  have  been  made  without  their 

bodies. 
If  falling  for  the  first  created  fair 
Was  Adam's  fault, — great  grandsire,  I  forgive 

thee; 
Eden  was  lost,  as  all  thy  sons  would  lose  it 

[Going  towards  Emmeline,  and  pulling  off 
his  gauntlet 

Enter  Philidel  running. 

Phil.  Hold,   poor  deluded   mortal,   hold  thy 
hand. 
Which,  if  thou  giv'st,  is  plighted  to  a  fiend. 
For  proof,  behold  the  virtue  of  this  wand ; 
The  infernal  paint  shall  vanish  from  her  face. 
And  hell  shall  stand  revealed. 

[Strikes  Emmeline  with  a  wand,  who  straight 
descends:  Philidel  run^  to  the  descent,* 
and  pulls  up  Grimbald  and  binds  him. 
Now  see  to  whose  embraces  thou  wert  falling ! 
Behold  the  maiden  modesty  of  Grimbald  ! 
The  grossest,  earthiest,  ugliest  fiend  in  hell. 

Arth.  Horror  seizes  me. 
To  think  what  headlong  ruin  I  have  tempted.  ''^ 
Phil.  Haste  to  thy  work ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove. 
1 11  hold  thy  mistress  bound. 

*  [Apparently  =  "the  trap-door." — Ed.] 
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Arth.  Then  here  s  for  earnest. 

[Strikes  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  treeJdUs,  ar 
sinks:  A  peal  of  thunder  immediately 
follows,  with  dreadful  howlinffs. 
Tis  finished,  and  the  dusk,  that  yet  remains. 
Is  but  the  native  horror  of  the  wood. 
But  I  must  lose  no  time ;  the  pass  is  free ; 
The  unroosted  fiends  have  quitted  this  abode. 
On  yon  proud  towers,  before  this  day  be  done, 
My  gUttering  banners  shall  be  waved  against  the 
setting  sun.  [JEant  ARTmiB. 

PhiL  Come  on,  my  surly  slave ;   come,  stalk 
along. 
And  stamp  a  madman's  pace,  and  drag  thy  chain. 
Grim.  1 11  champ  and  foam  upon  it,  till  the 
blue  venom 
Work  upward  to  thy  hands,  and  loose  their  hold. 
Phil.  Know'st  thou  this  powerful  wand  ?  His 
lifted  up ; 
A  second  stroke  would  send  thee  to  the  centre. 
Benumbed  and  dead,  as  far  as  souls  can  die. 
Grim.  I  would  thou  wouldst,  to  rid  me  of  my 
sense : 
I  shall  be  whooped  through  hell,  at  my  return 
Inglorious  from  the  mischief  I  designed. 
PhiL  And  therefore,  since  thou  loath'st  ethereal 
light. 
The  morning  sun  shall  beat  on  thy  black  brows ; 
The  breath  thou  draw'st  shall  be  of  upper  air. 
Hostile  to  thee,  and  to  thy  earthy  make ; 
So  light,  so  thin,  that  thou  shalt  starve  for  want 
Of  thy  gross  food,  till  gasping  thou  shalt  lie. 
And  blo\^  it  back  all  sooty  to  the  sky. 

[^jnt  Philidel,  dragging  Grimbald  cifier 
/   him. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Osmond,  as  affrighted. 

Osm.  Grimbald  made  prisoner,  and  my  grove 

destroyed ! 
Now  what  can  save  me Hark,  the  drums  and 

trumpets  I         [Drums  and  trumpets  within. 
Arthur  is  marching  onward  to  the  fort. 
I  have  but  one  recourse,  and  that 's  to  Oswald ; — 
But  will  he  fight  for  me,  whom  I  have  injured  ? 
No,  not  for  me,  but  for  himself  he  must 
1 11  urge  him  with  the  last  necessity  ; 
Better  give  up  my  mistress  than  my  life. 
His  force  is  much  unequal  to  his  rival ; — 
True ;  but  I  '11  help  him  with  my  utmost  art, 
And  try  to  unravel  fate.  [Exit. 

Enter  Arthur,  Conon,  Aurelius,  Ai^anact, 

and  Soldiers. 

Con.  Now  there  remains  but  this  one  labour 
more; 
And,  if  we  have  the  hearts  of  true-bom  Britons, 
The  forcing  of  the  castle  crowns  the  day. 

Aur.  The  works  are  weak,  the  garrison  but  thin, 
Dispirited  with  frequent  overthrows, 
Already  wavering  on  their  ill-manned  walls. 
Alb.  They  shift  their  places  oft,  and   skulk 
from  war ; 
Sure  signs  of  pale  despair,  an4  easy  rout : 
It  shows  they  place  their  confidence  in  magic, 
And,  when  their  devils  fail,  their  hearts  are  dead. 
Arth.  Then,  where  you  see  them  clustering 
most  in  motion, 
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And  staggering  in  their  ranks,  there  press  them 

home; 
For  that 's  a  coward  heap. — How 's  this,  a  sally  ? 

Enter  Oswald,  Guillamar,  and  Soldiers  on 

the  other  side. 

Beyond  my  hopes,  to  meet  them  on  the  square. 

Osw.  Brave  Britons,  hold;    and   thou,  their 
famous  chief,  [Advancing. 

Attend  what  Saxon  Oswald  will  propose. 
He  owns  your  victory  ;  but  whether  owing 
To  valour,  or  to  fortune,  that  he  doubts. 
If  Arthur  dares  ascribe  it  to  the  first. 
And,  singled  from  a  crowd,  will  tempt  a  conquest, 
This  Oswald  oflfers ;  let  our  troops  retire. 
And  hand  to  hand  let  us  decide  our  strife : 
This  if  refused,  bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven. 
Thou  steal'st  a  crown  and  mistress  undeserved. 

Arth.  I  '11  not  usurp  thy  title  of  a  robber. 
Nor  will  upbraid  thee,  that  before  I  proffered 
This  single  combat,  which  thou  didst  avoid ; 
So  glad  I  am,  on  any  terms  to  meet  thee. 
And  not  discourage  thy  repenting  shame. 
As  once  JEneas,  my  famed  ancestor. 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Rutilian  bands, 
Fought  for  a  crown  and  bright  Lavinia's  bed, 
So  will  I  meet  thee,  hand  to  hand  opposed : 
My  auguring  mind  assures  the  same  success. — 
[To  his  Men."]  Hence,  out  of  view ;  if  I  am  slain, 

or  yield. 
Renounce  me,  Britons,  for  a  recreant  knight ; 
And  let  the  Saxon  peacefully  enjoy 
His  former  footing  on  our  famous  isle. 
To  ratify  these  terms,  I  swear 

Osw.  You  need  not ; 
Your  honour  is  of  force,  without  your  oath. 
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I  only  add,  that,  if  I  fall,  or  yield. 
Yours  be  the  crown,  and  Emmeline. 

Arth.  That 's  two  crowns. 
No  more ;  we  keep  the  looking  heavens  and  sun 
Too  long  in  expectation  of  our  arms. 

[Both  Armies  go  off  the  Stage. 

[  They  light  with  sponges  in  their  hands 9  dipped  in 
otood :  ctfier  some  eqtial  passes  and  chsin^ 
they  appear  both  wounded;  Arthur  stumb 
among  the  trees,  Oswald  falls  over  him ; 
they  both  rise  ;  Arthur  wounds  him  again, 
then  Oswald  retreats.  Enter  Osmond, 
Jrom  among  tlie  trees,  and  with  his  wand 
strikes  Arthur's  sword  out  of  his  hand, 
and  exit.  Oswald  jpwr^we*  Arthur.  Mer- 
lin enters,  and  gives  Arthur  his  sword, 
and  eooit;  they  close,  and  Arthur,  in  the 
fall,  disarms  Oswald.* 

Arth.  Confess  thyself  o'ercome,  and  ask  thy 

life. 
Osw.  'Tis  not  worth  asking,  when  'tis  in  thy 

power. 
Arth.  Then  take  it  as  my  gift. 
Osw.  A  wretched  gift. 
With  loss  of  empire,  liberty,  and  love. 

[A  consort  of  trumpets  within,  proclaiming 
Arthur's  victory;  while  they  sound, 
Arthur  and  Oswald  seem  to  confer. 

*  This  long  stage  direction  contains  an  attempt  to  render 
interesting  what  is  necessarily  ridiculous.  With  all  the 
assistance  of  bloody  sponges,  a  stage  combat  must  be  always 
a  ludicrous  representation  of  a  real  one.  We  are  content,  in 
old  plays,  to  let  it  pass,  as  a  hieroglyphic,  which  conveys  to 
OS  the  author's  meaning ;  but  modem  dramatists  would  do 
well  to  obsciure  their  combats,  if  the  termination  is  to  be  a 
bloody  one. 
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•  !s  t.:c  ir:uch  bocnty  to  a  vanquished  foe;        W^t 
Yei  ZL-:z  er.ocgfa  to  make  me  fortunate.  ■  1^ 

J'ri  T^ V  life,  thv  libertv,  thv  honour  safe,    ■/"/ 


Leui  back  thy  Saxons  to  their  ancient  £lbe*.      —.^ 
I  would  restore  thee  fruitful  Kent,  the  gift 
Or  Vord^m  tor  Hengist's  ill-bought  aid,  S  ^ 

But  thit  iT-v  Britons  brook  no  foreign  poweff 
To  loru  it  in  a  land  sacred  to  freedom. 
And  of  Its  rights  tenacious  to  the  last  ^ 

ftrii.  Xor  more  than  thou  hast  offered  woi^ 
I  take: 

I  would  refuse  all  Briton,  held  in  homage ; 
And  own  no  other  masters  but  the  gods. 

Enter,  o^i  one  side.  Merlin,  Emmelixe,  an^ 
Matilda-  Conon.  Aurelius,  ALBANACTr 
zcith  British  Soldiers,  bearing  King 
Arthtr's  s^tandard  displayed.  On  the 
other  6ide,  Guillamar  and  Osmond,  tci/A 
Siwon  Soldiers,  dragging  their  colours  on 
the  ground. 

[Arthur    going   to   Emmeline   and   em- 
braeing  hen 
Arth.  At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my 
arms; 
Though   our  malevolent  stars  have   struggled 

hard. 
And  held  us  long  asunder. 

Em.  We  are  so  fitted  for  each  other's  hearts. 
That  heaven  had  erred,  in  making  of  a  third. 
To  get  betwixt  and  intercept  our  loves. 

Osw.  Were  there  but  this,  this  only  sight  to 
see, 
The  price  of  Britain  should  not  buy  my  stay. 
Mer.    Take  hence  that  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude: 
Him,  who  betrayed  his  master,  bear  hinti  hence ; 
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And  in  that  loathsome  dungeon  plunge  him  deep. 
Where  he  plunged  noble  Oswald. 

Osnu  That  indeed  is  fittest  for  me ; 
For  there  I  shall  be  near  my  kindred  friends. 
And  spare  my  Grimbald's  pains  to  bear  me  to 

them.  [Is  carried  off, 

Mer.  [To  Aeth.]  For  this  day*s  palm,  and 

for  thy  former  acts. 
Thy  Britain  free,  and  foreign  force  expelled. 
Thou,  Arthur,  hast  acquired  a  future  fame. 
And,  of  three  Christian  worthies,  art  the  first:  * 
And  now,  at  once  to  treat  thy  sight  and  soul. 
Behold  what  rolling  ages  shall  produce : 
The  wealth,  the  loves,  the  glories  of  our  isle. 
Which  yet,  like  golden  ore,  unripe  in  beds. 
Expect  the  warm  indulgency  of  heaven 
To  call  them  forth  to  light — 
\To  Osw.]  Nor  thou,  brave  Saxon  prince,  disdain 

our  triumphs ; 
Britons  and  Saxons  shall  be  once  one  people ; 
One  common  tongue,  one  common  faith  shaU  bind 
Our  jarring  bands,  in  a  perpetual  peace. 

[Merlin  waves  his  Wand:  the  Scene 
changes^  and  discovers  the  British  Ocean 
in  a  storm.  iEoLUS  in  a  cloud  above : 
Four  Winds  hanging,  etc. 

JBoLUS  singing. 

Ye  blustering  brethren  of  tlie  skies. 

Whose  breath  has  ruffled  all  tlie  watery  plain. 
Retire,  and  let  Britannia  rise. 

In  triumph  o'er  the  main. 

*  The  Nine  Worthies  were  equally  divided  among  three 
religions;  namely^  three  Pagans^  Hector,  Pompey,  and 
AlesLsnder  the  Great ;  three  Jews,  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas 
Maccabeus ;  and  three  Christians,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
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Serene  and  calm^  and  void  of  fear. 
The  Queen  of  Islands  must  appear: 
Serene  and  ctdm^  as  when  the  spring 
The  nevD-created  world  hegan^ 
And  birds  on  boughs  did  softly  sing 
Their  peacefiU  homage  paid  to  man  ; 
While  Eurus  did  his  blasts  forbear ^ 
In  favour  of  the  tender  year. 
Retreat t  rude  winds,  retreat 
To  hollow  rocks,  your  stormy  seat ; 
There  swell  your  lungs,  and  vainly,  vainly  threat 

iEoLUS  ascends,  and  the  four  Winds  fly  off.  The 
Scene  opens,  and  discovers  a  calm  sea,  to 
the  end  of  the  house.  An  Island  arises,  to 
a  soft  tune;  Britannia,  seated  in  the 
Island,  with  Fishermen  at  her  feet,  etc 
The  tune  changes,  the  Fishermen  come 
ashore,  and  dance  a  while ;  after  which.  Pan 
and  a  Nereid  come  on  the  Stage,  and  sing. 

Pan  and  NEREm  sing. 

Round  thy  coasts,  fair  nynq}h  ofRritain, 
For  thy  guard  our  waters fow : 

Proteus  all  Ms  herds  admitting. 
On  thy  greens  to  graze  below. 

Foreign  lands  thy  fishes  tasting. 

Learn  Jrom  thee  luanirious  fasting. 

Song  of  three  parts. 

For  folded focks,  on  frmt/itl  plains. 
The  shepherds  and  the  farmers  gains. 

Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies  ; 
And  Pan,  as  in  Arcadia^  reigns. 

Where  pleasure  mixed  with  profit  Ues. 
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Though  JasorCsJleece  was  famed  ofold^ 
The  British  wool  is  growing  gold; 

No  mines  can  mxrre  of  weaRh  supply : 
It  keeps  the  peasant  from  the  cold. 

And  takes  for  kings  the  Tyrian  dye. 
[The  last  Stanza  sung  over  again  betwixt 
Pan  and  the  Nereid.    After  which  the 
former  Dance  is  varied,  and  goes  on. 

£nter  Comus,  with  three  Peasants,  who  sing  the 

foUowing  Song  in  parts. 

COMUS. 

Your  hay  it  is  mowed,  and  your  corn  is  reaped; 
Your  hams  will  he  full,  ana  your  hovels*  heaped: 
Cofme,  my  hoys,  com£ ; 
Come,  my  hoys,  come ; 
And  merruy  roar  out  harvest  horns; 
Harvest  home. 
Harvest  horns ; 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest  home. 
Chor.  Corns,  my  hoys,  corns,  etc. 

1  Man. 

We  hoU  cheated  the  parson,  we  ^11  cheat  him  again. 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  hcH  one  in  ten  ? 

One  in  ten. 

One  in  ten  ; 
For  why  should  a  hhckhead  hoU  one  in  ten  ? 

2  Man. 

For  prattrfg  so  hng  like  a  hook-learned  sot. 
Till  pudding  and  dumpling  hum  to  pot, 

♦  [Here  in  the  sense  of  " store-shed/'  not  "hut." — Ed.] 
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Bum  to  poU 
Bum  to  pot ; 
T\U  pudding  and  dumpling  bum  to  pot 
Chor.     Bum  to  pot,  etc. 

8  Man. 

We  'II  toss  off'  our  ale  till  we  cannot  stand. 
And  hoighfor  the  honour  of  old  England: 

Old  Englana, 

Old  England; 
And  hoighfor  the  honour  of  old  England 
Chor.     Old  England^  etc. 

[The  Dance  varied  into  a  round  Country-danoe. 

Enter  Venus. 

Venus.  Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling. 

Seat  of  pleasures  and  ofUwes; 
Venus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling. 
And  forsake  her  Cyprian  groves. 

Cupid  from  his  favourite  nation 
Care  and  enxry  will  renuwe  ; 

Jealousy,  that  poisons  passion. 
And  despair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Gentle  murmurs,  sweet  complaining. 
Sighs,  that  blow  the  fire  of  love; 

Soft  repulses,  kind  disdaining, ' 
Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 

Every  swain  shall  pay  his  duty. 
Grateful  every  nymph  shall  prove  ; 

And  as  these  excel  in  beauty. 
Those  shall  be  renowned  for  love. 
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SONG  BY  UR.  HOWE. 

She.  You  say,  ^Tis  love  creates  thejpain^ 
Of  which  so  sadly  you  complatn; 
And  yet  worddjain  engage  my  heart 
In  that  uneasy^  crudlpart; 
Bvt  haw,  alas  I  think  you,  that  I 
Can  bear  the  wound  of  which  you  die  ? 

He  'Tis  not  my  passion  makes  my  care. 
But  your  mdiffierence  gives  despair ; 
The  lusty  sun  begets  no  spring. 
Tin  gentle  showers  assistance  bring: 
So  love,  that  scorches  and  destroys. 
Till  kindness  aids,  can  cause  no  Joys. 

She.  Love  has  a  thousand  ways  to  please^ 
But  more  to  rob  us  of  our  easel 
For  wakeful  nights,  and  careful  days. 
Some  hours  of  pleasure  he  repays  ; 
But  absence  soon,  or  Jealous  fears. 
O'er/low  the  Joys  withjlood  of  tears. 

He.  By  vain  and  senseless  forms  betrayed. 
Harmless  love's  the  offender  made ; 
While  we  no  other  pains  endure. 
Than  those,  that  we  ourselves  procure  ; 
But  one  soft  rrument  rruJces  amends 
For  all  the  torment  that  attends. 

Chorus  of  both. 

Let  us  love,  let  us  love,  and  to  happiness  haste. 
Age  and  wisdom  come  too  fast; 
Youth  for  loving  was  designed. 

He  alone. 
/  '2Z  be  constant,  you  be  kind. 
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She  alone. 
roybe  amslant,  I'Ube  kind. 

Both. 

Heaven  can  ghe  no  greater  blesnn^ 
T%an  fmtkfiu  lace  and  kind  passesang. 
[After  the  Dialogue  a  Warlike  Consod: 

The  Scene  opens  above»  and  disooras 

the  Older  of  the  Garter. 

Enter  Hoyous,  attended  by  Heroes. 

Mer.  These*  who  last  altered,  are  our  Tafiant 
Britons, 
A\"ho  shall  by  sea  and  land  repel  our  foes. 
Now,  look  above,  and  in  heaven's  high  abyss, 
Behold  what  fame  attends  those  future  heroes. 
Honour,  who  leads  them  to  that  steepy  hdght, 
In  her  immortal  song  shall  tell  the  rrat. 

Honour  angs. 

St.  George^  the  patron  of  our  isle, 

A  solmer,  ana  a  saint. 
On  that  auspicious  order  smile. 

Which  love  and  arms  will  plant. 

Our  natives  not  alone  appear 
To  court  this  martialprize ; 

Butforeign  kings,  adopted  here. 
Their  crowns  at  home  despise. 

Our  sovereign  high,  in  awful  state. 

His  honours  shall  bestow  ; 
And  see  his  sceptred  subjects  wait 

On  his  commands  below. 

[A  full  Chorus  of  the  whole  Song :  aftei 
which,  the  grand  Dance. 
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Arik.  [To  Mes.]  Wisdj  yoa  have,  idiate'er 
will  please,  revealed : 
What  would  displease,  as  wisdy  have  concealed : 
Triumphs  of  war  and  peace,  at  full  ye  show. 
But  swifUy  turn  the  pages  of  our  woe. 
Kest  we  contented  with  our  present  state ; 
^Tis  anxious  to  inquire  of  future  £aite.* 
That  race  of  heroes  is  enough  alone. 
For  all  unseen  disasters  to  atone 
LfCt  us  make  haste  betimes  to  reap  our  share. 
And  not  resign  them  aU  the  praise  of  war ; 
But  set  the  example,  and  their  souls  inflame. 
To  copy  out  their  great  forefathers'  fame. 

\Exeunt  amnes. 


*  In  this  passage  Diyden's  discontent  with  the  existing 
circunistances  i^ances  out.  It  is  probable  that  much  was 
here  omitted,  or  altered,  which  would  have  adorned  the 
termination  of  the  piece,  had  it  been  represented  to  Charles  il 
as  originally  designed  by  the  author. 


vitv  and  dUM,  and  Bcnr-Street  besnz  ;* 
fteUl,  iMt  &om  tbe  ToD^  move ; 
A  CoTC9t'<]*araai  porter  brauf^fat  me  fimr. 
I  have  not  jet  read  all :  Bat,  vitlioot  leigning. 
We  maids  cut  laake  shievd  gnemes  at  your  meanhu^ 
Wbat  il  to siftov  Tcmr  strles^  I  read  tliem  here? 
Mediiiiks  I  hear  m  OT^  *<  O  Laid,  Ibtbear ! 
No.  midim.  no ;  br  heaTen,  that 's  too  severe." 

Wdd,  tlien,  be  safi^ 

Bat  swear  bcncefoiwaidi  to  renomiee  all  writings 
And  tike  this  solemn  oath  of  m j  inditing; — 
As  TOO  lore  ease,  and  hate  campaigns  and  fighting. 
Yety  £uth.  'tis  jost  to  make  some  few  examples : 
What  if  1  show'd  too  one  or  two  lor  samples  ? 

Heie^s  one  desires  my  ladyship  to  meet    [PulUomeotd. 

At  the  kind  coach  above  in  Bridges  Street. 

O  sharping  knave !  that  would  have — yon  know  what. 

For  a  poor  sneaking  treat  of  chocolate. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  lode,  1 11  break  this  open, 

[Ptdls  atU  oMoiker. 

Because  I  dreamt  last  night  I  had  a  token  ; 

The  superscription  is  exceeding  ]^tty, — 

''To  the  desire  of  all  the  town  and  city." 

Now,  gallants,  you  must  know,  this  precious  f<yp 

Is  foreman  of  a  haberdasher's  shop : 

One  who  devoutly  cheats  ;  demure  in  carriage  ; 

And  courts  me  to  the  holy  bands  of  marriage  ; 

But,  with  a  civil  innuendo  too. 

My  overplus  of  love  shall  be  for  you. 


*  With  a  sKght  alterataon  in  epeHiiig,  a  modern  poet  would  have  writt« 
Band-Street  beanx.  A  hiUet-donx  firom  Bcw  Stiiet  would  bo  now  mora 
alarming  than  flattering. 
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''  Madam^  I  swear  your  looks  are  so  divine,       [Reads. 
When  I  set  up,  your  face  shall  be  my  sign ; 
Though  times  are  hard — ^to  show  how  I  adore  you. 
Here 's  my  whole  heart,  and  half  a  guinea  for  you. 
But,  have  a  care  of  beaux !  they  're  false,  my  honey ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  have  not  a  rag  of  money." 

See  how  maliciously  the  rogue  would  wrong  ye  ! 
But  I  know  better  thhigs  of  some  among  ye. 
My  wisest  way  will  be  to  keep  the  stage. 
And  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  the  age : 
And  he  that  likes  the  music  and  the  play 
Shall  be  my  favourite  gallant  to-day. 


CLEOMENES, 


TBE 


SPARTAN  HERO. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  WHICH  IS  PBXFIXKD 


THE  LIFE  OF  CLEOMENES, 

Bt  Mb.  THOMAS  GBEECH. 


Hit  anmt,  illd  quoqtie  tultu  in  Auld. — Juv.  Sat,  iv. 


[Geomenes,  the  Spartan  Hero.  A  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted 
at  the  Theatre  RoyaL  Written  by  Mr.  Diyden.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Cleomenes. 

Hig  armis,  illd  quoque  tutus  m  Auld, — Juv.  SaL  iv.  • 

London :  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  at  The  Judge's  Head, 
in  Chanceiy  Lane,  near  Fleet  Street,  I69S,  where  complete 
sets  of  Mr.  Dryden's  Works  in  four  volumes  are  to  be  sold. 
The  plays  being  put  in  the  order  they  were  written. — EdJ] 
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Thers  has  been  occasion  to  lematk  that  Diyden  wddam 
avails  himself  of  national  peculiarities,  or  national  cothame,  in 
sketching   his  dramatic  penonages;    the  pfesent  tragedy 
fonns,  however,  a  remaAable    exception    to  this  genend 
observation.     Cleomenes,  the  last  of  the  Spartans,  is  designed 
not  only  as  a  hero,  but  as  a  Lacedaemonian ;  and  is  a  just 
picture  of  that  extraordinary  race  of  men,  whose  virtues  were 
comprised  in  patriotism,  and  whose  whole  passions  centred 
in  a  thirst  for  military  gloiy.     This  character  Diyden  has 
drawn  with  admirable  spirit  and  precision.     It  was  indeed 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius;  for,  although  sometimes 
deficient  in  the  pathos  and  natural   expression  of  violent 
passion,  by  which  Otway,  and  even  Soudieme,  could  affect 
the  passions  of  an  audience,  he  never  fails  in  expressing,  in 
the  most  noble  language,  the  sentiments  of  Uiat  stoical 
philosophy,  which  considers  sufferings  rather  as  subjects  of 
moral  reflection  than  of  natural  feeling.     Yet,  lest  a  character 
so  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  adversity,  so  much  the  totut 
teres  atque  roiundus  of  the  poet,  should  fail  to  interest  the 
audience  (for  we  seldom  pity  those  who  show  no  symptoms 
of  feeling  their  own  sorrows),  Diyden  has  softened  the 
character  of  his  Spartan  hero  by  the  influence  of  those  chaste 
and  tender  domestic  affections  which  thrive  best  in  bosoms 
rendered  by  nature  or  philosophy  inaccessible  to  selfish  feel- 
ing.    The  haughty  and  unbending  spirit,  the  love  of  war, 
and  thirst  of  honour  proper  to  the  Lacedaemonian,    and 
inculcated  by  the  whole  train  of  his  education,  complete  the 
character  of  Oeomenes.     The  same  spirit  which  animates 
the  lather  is  finely  represented  as  descending  upon  the  son. 
Cleonidas  is  a  model  of  a  Spartan  youth ;  and  eveiy  slight 
expression  which  he  uses  tends  to  bring  out  that  celebrated 
character.     The  idea  of  this  spirited  boy  seems  to  be  taken 
£pom  the  excellent  character  of  Hengo,  in  the  '*  Bonduca  "  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  Cleonidas  resembles  in  the 
manner  of  his  death,  and  in  his  previous  sufferings  by  hunger, 
as  well  as  in  his  premature  courage,  and  emulation  of  his 
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father's  military  glory.*  The  wife  and  mother  of  Qeomenes 
seem  to  be  sketched  after  those  of  Coriolanus :  the  fonner 
exhibiting  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition ;  the  latter^  the 
high-souled  magnanimity  of  a  Spartan  matron.  Of  the  other 
characters,  little  need  be  said.  Ptolemy  is  a  silly  tyrant, 
Sosibius  a  wily  minister,  and  Cleanthes  a  friend  and  confidant ; 
such  as  tyrants,  ministers,  and  confidants  in  tragedies  usually 
are.  Judging  from  his  first  appearance,  the  author  seems  to 
have  intended  Pantheus  as  a  character  somewhat  in  contrast 
to  that  of  Cleomenes ;  but  he  soon  tires  of  the  task  of  di&- 


*  The  whob  j^Msage  is  bo  very  fine,  that  I  think  I  may  ventore  to 
extract  it  fitnn  this  beaatifnl  and  forgotten  trasedy.  Garatacn  and  Hengo. 
the  uncle  and  nephew,  are  bedeged  on  a  rock  by  the  Romans,  and  rednoea 
to  extremity  by  nanger.  They  are  decoyed  by  some  food  hung  on  a  rock 
by  the  centorion  Jndas. 

Casatagh  and  Hbhoo  on  ike  rodt, 

Carataeh*  Conraee,  my  boy  I  I  haye  foond  meat:  look,  Hengo^ 
Look  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preseire  thee, 
Has  hnng  a  little  food  and  drink ;  cheer  up,  boy. 
Do  not  forsake  me  now  I 

Hengo*  O  ancle,  nncle, 
I'.feel  1  cannot  stay  long ;  yet  I  'U  fetch  it. 
To  keep  your  noble  life.     Unde,  I  'm  heart-whole. 
And  would  liye. 

Car,  Thon  shalt,  long,  I  hope, 

Hengo,  Bat  my  head,  ancle  1 
Methinks  the  rock  goes  ronnd. 

Enter,  helow,  Maceh  and  Judas,  Bomant, 

Macer,  Mark  them  well,  Jndas. 

JvdoB,  Peace,  as  yoa  loye  yoor  life. 

Hengo,  Do  not  yon  hear 
The  noise  of  bells? 

Car.  Of  bells,  boy?  'tis  thy  fancy; 
Alas,  thy  body 's  fall  of  wind  I 

Hen^,  Methinks,  sir. 
They  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  fimeral  of  state. — ^Nay.  weep  not, 
Mine  own  sweet  ancle ;  yon  will  kul  me  sooner. 

Car.  0  mj  poor  chicken  I 

Hengo,  Re,  faint-hearted  nnde ! 
Gome,  tie  me  in  year  belt,  and  let  me  down. 

Car,  I  '11  go  myself,  boy, 

Hengo.  No,  as  yon  loye  me,  ancle ; 
I  will  not  eat  it,  if  I  do  not  fetch  it ; 
The  danffer  only  I  desire :  pray  tie  me. 

Car,  X  will,  and  all  my  care  hang  o'er  thee  I    Come,  child, 
My  valiant  cluld. 

Hengo.  Let  me  down  apace,  ancle ; 
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crimination^  and  Pantlieas  sinks  into  a  mere  assistaiit. 
Cassandra  is  not  sketched  with  any  peculiar  eaie ;  her  snares 
are  of  a  nature  not  veiy  perilous  to  Spartan  Yirtue,  for  her 
manners  are  too  openly  licentious.  Such,  howerer,  as  are 
fond  of  tracing  the  ideas  of  poets  to  those  who  have  written 
before  them^  may  consider  Cassandra, — in  her  pride,  her 
loye,  and  her  alternate  schemes  for  saving  and  destroying 
Cleomenes, — as  furnishing  the  original  hint  of  the  much 
more  highly  finished  character  of  Zara  in  Congreve's 
"  Mourning  Bride." 

The  conduct  of  the  piece,  being  calculated  to  evince  the 
Spartan  virtue,  patience,  and  courage,  contains  a  long  train 

And  70a  tliAll  see  how,  like  a  daw,  111  iHiip  it 
From  all  their  policiea;  finr  *tis  meet  certain 
A  Boman  tnin ;  and  yon  mnat  hold  me  mae,  too ; 
Yon  *1I  spoil  all  elee.    When  I  ha^  Inoaght  it,  mde, 
Well  be  as  many 

Cbr.  Go,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  W. —  [LeU  Mm  datom, 

Hengo,  Qoick,  quick,  good  nnde !  1  have  it — Oh ! 

[JoDia  ihoota  Hsaoo. 

Car.  What  ailest  ihoa? 

Hengo.  O  my  best  nnde,  I  am  slain ! 

Oar,  I  see  yon. 
And  heaven  direct  my  band.—  [Be  UBi  Jnoia  wUk  a  Home, 

Destraction 
Go  with  thy  cowsrd  sonl I — ^How  dost  tfaoo,  boy? — 

0  Tillain,  pocky  villain ! 
Eengo.  0  nnde,  node, 

Ob,  bow  it  pricks  me  1    Ami  preserred  for  this? 
Sitremdy  pricks  me. 

Oar,  Gowaid,  rascal  coward! 
Dees  eat  thy  flesh]  « 

Manffo,  Ob,  I  bleed  bardl  I  &tnt  too;  oat  npco't, 
How  sick  I  am  I — ^the  lean  rogne,  nnde ! 

Oar,  Look, boy; 

1  've  laid  bim  snre  enoogb. 

Mengo,  Have  yon  knocked  bis  brsinsont? 

Car,  I  warrant  tbee,  for  stiiring  more ;  cheer  np,  obOd. 

Hemgo,  Hold  my  sides  bard ;  stop,  stop ;  0  wretched  Ibrtone, 
Mast  we  part  ibns  ?    Still  I  ^w  sicker  nnde. 

Oar,  Heaven  look  noon  tbis  noble  cbild! 

Hengo,  I  once  hoped 
I  sbooM  have  lived  to  have  met  these  bloodv  Bomans 
At  my  sword's  point,  to  have  revenged  mv  nther, 
Te  have  beaten  them.    Ob,  bold  me  hara  I — ^bnL  ancle— 

Car.  Tboa  sbalt  five  stUI,  I  hope,  boy.    Shall  I  draw  it  ? 

Bemgo.  Ton  draw  away  my  son),  then.    I  woaM  live 
A  little  longer ;  spare  me,  heavens  I  bat  only 
To  thank  voo  for  year  tender  love^    Good  nnde, 
Good,  noue  nnde,  weep  not 

Car*  0  my  chicken, 
Hy  dear  boy,  what  shall  I  lose? 
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of  hopes  disappointed^  seducing  temptations  resisted,  suffer- 
ings patiently  endured,  and  finally  closed  by  a  voluntary 
death.  There  is  no  particular  object  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  fixed  as  that  upon  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece  necessarily  depends.  The  liberation  of  Qeomenes 
from  his  £g3rptian  bondage  is  doubtless  the  consummation 
concerning  wliich  the  poet  meant  that  we  should  be  anxious ; 
but  this  event  might  be  brought  about  in  so  many  different 
ways,  and,  if  accomplished,  brings  Cleomenes  so  little  nearer 
to  the  restoration  of  Spartan  liberty,  that  it  is  perhaps  in- 
sufficient to  excite  that  strong,concentrated,  and  vivid  interest 
which  the  plot  of  a  drama  ought  properly  to  inspire.    The 


Hengo.  Why,  a  child 
That  mnst  have  died  however ;  had  this  soaped  me, 
Fever  or  famine.    I  was  hora  to  die,  air. 

Car.  But  thus  nnhlown,  my  hoy? 

Hmgo*  I  go  the  atraighter 
My  Jonmey  to  the  gods.    Sore  I  shall  know  yon 
en  yon  oome,  oncle  ? 


Oar^  Yes,  hoy. 

ffengo.  And! hope 
We  shall  eigoy  together  that  great  blessedness 
Ton  told  me  of? 

Oar,  Most  oeitain,  ohild. 

Hengo.  I  grow  oold ; 
Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car.  Lift  them  np. 

Hengo,  Fray  for  me — 
And,  noble  nnde,  when  my  bones  are  ashes, 
Think  of  vonr  little  nephew  I  mercy  I — 

Car.  Mercy  1 
Ton  blessed  angels  take  him ! 

ji&noo,  iviss  mo    so 
Esrewel],  farewell  I  [Dieg. 

Car.  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britun  I 
ThoQ  roval  graft,  farewell  for  ever  I — Time  and  death, 
Te  've  clone  yonr  worst.    Fortnne,  now  see.  now  proudly 
Flnck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph ;  look, 
Look  what  uon  hast  brought  this  land  to. — 0  frir  flower, 
How  loveW  yet  thy  ruins  show !  how  sweetly 
Even  death  embraces  thee  I    The  peace  of  heaven, 
The  fellowship  of  all  great  souls,  be  with  thee  t 

The  Tragedy  qfSanduoa,  Act  ▼. 

This  extract  is  perhaps  longer  than  necessary ;  but,  independently  of 
its  extreme  beauty,  it  serves  to  justify  the  obsenration  in  the  text,  that 
Diyden  had  the  recollection  of  Hengo  strongly  in  his  memoiv  while 
composing  the  character  of  Gleonidas.  Both  are  extenuated  by  nunger. 
and  both  killed  insidiously  by  a  cowaidly  enemy;  and  the  reader  will 
discover  more  minute  resemblances  to  the  very  dialogue  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  on  perusing  pp.  341,  842,  and  p.  858.  I  do  Dryden  no  injury  in 
ascribing  a  aecided  superiority  to  the  more  andent  dramatists. 


(BneM^iBn&t 


hf  the 


huimI  18  distracted 

the  desired  eatastraplie  nu^t  be 

eonsdousiiesSy  tluit  era 

sails  fimn  the  poit  di  Alexaidiiay  it 

b^inning  than  the  winding  mp  cf  kii 

leaaoDSy  the  plot  s 

have  been  expected  finom  the  ipifiied 

principal  charartcr. 

It  appears  thatDiyden 
finishing  strokes  to      ^ 
to  Sontlieme,  now  bis 
easily  imagined^  felt  !■■■"•*  l^ 
hnposed  upon  him.*    The  half  of  the  iftb 
which  Sontheme  exeicised  this 
for  that  it  amonnted  to  no  waat^  wiDy  I 
any  who  takes  the  trooMe  to 
which  precede  it.     The  rabble 
himself  teDs  ns,  to  gratify  the 
audience,  is  indeed  deplorably  bad. 

The  play,  when  pteamted  to  the  theatre, 
pected  opposition  from  the  Govcnmeot,  then  direeted  by 
Queen  Mny,  in  the  absfnce  of  her  hnthaiMJ  This  wa 
veiy  sorprising,  considering  the  snbjeet  of  the  play, 
Diyden's  weI14aiown  principlcaL  The  histoiy  of  an  exiled 
monarch,  soliciting,  in  the  eooit  of  an  ally,  aid  to  relieve 
his  coontiy  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
thnmeof  hisfrthen,  with  the  jctonnt  of  a  popolar 
rection  ondertaken  lor  the 
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part  of 


•  Thii  hci  h  MMffteiBed  liytke 


„  ■^l>ifiriiiia<f 
Soodieme's  phy,  called  Ike  **  mfe** 
WliartoB:^ 

''TlMn,  «r,  are  capUl  ctgectioaa  i^nit  ae;  kat  ^  I 
fiHilta,iioriyCT»tkCTaoitifada»iaioafaaM'«f  flfMJagtaai 
aUe  put  ofBaakiBd.    If  Mr.DfyJa'a  jafart  ytafariajlMafcl 
it  €B  mT  oda;  iv,  ipeakiag  of  tkh  f%~hek»  palfidT  Md, 'tke 
waa  kind  to  Or  Aatkfloy  Lof«',  I  awded  tka  «l7  fa  be  j«it  to  tUb;** 
and  to  prove  theie  wae  Biore  dMB  CaeadAvia  Ua  eaiMB,  apea  the  endit 

of  thh  piCT  with  him,  fcffiag  mA  hit  iiii ,keheqafitWd  tear  cam 

the  belfof  the  leat  aetoThie  tn^edy  ef 'OeaMwe;'  vftUb,  wfea  it 
tntd  the  vorid,  yoo  win  iad  fte  ke  ee  caaddmUe  a  tvwl,  Aet  all  dw 
viU  paidoo  me  far  tlrfpatliBg  tUi  slay,  tkat  andemd  ae  ta  it*  If 
be  aonetiBea  a  veakaeai,  what  I  aiycaa  aarflrkea 
lair  S^j^iak  trial,  koCk  partica  an  aHaved  ta  ke  kcaid;  Md, 
iraaitjef  awatimgMr.  l)i7dbB,I^tetkeke8tevid»eei 

1774,  aad  aa  amled  ky 
af ''Ike  Aa^af  dwfitt 


oooted  finaa  the  9vo  eftiaa  ^  Baathgiagra 
Mr.  Makoe,  vko  wr*'  -'^  ^^  — * 


leada  "Ike  J^lk  actf,' 


vol*  vin. 
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themes  during  the  reign  of  William  iii. ;  at  leasts  when  the 
pen  of  Dryden  was  to  be  employed  in  them^  whose  well-known 
skiU  at  adapting  an  ancient  story  to  a  modem  moral  had  so 
often  been  exercised  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
Besides^  he  had  already  given  offence  by  his  Prologue  to  the 
'^Prophetess/'  when  revived^  which  contains  some  familiar 
metaphorical  sneers^  as  Gibber  calls  them^  at  the  Irish  war^ 
the  female  regency^  and  even  the  Revolution  itself.  This 
Prologue  had  been  forbidden ;  and  a  similar  exertion  of 
authority  was  deemed  fit  in  the  case  of  '' Cleomenes." 
Accordingly^  before  the  inoffensive  nature  of  the  piece  could 
be  explained^  the  Court  took  alarm  at  the  subject  in  the 
abstract^  and  the  performance  of  the  piece  was  prohibited 
by  the  Chamberlain.*  It  appears  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Rochester^  the  maternal  uncle  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  his 
family,  had  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  guarantee  the  harm- 
less nature  of  the  play,  and  to  procure  a  recall  of  the  mandate, 
by  which  the  acting  of  the  piece,  and  the  consequent  profits 
of  the  author,  had  been  for  some  time  suspended. 

When  the  play  was  performed,  our  author  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  first  character  admirably  represented  by  the 
well-known  Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  he  has  paid,  in  the  Preface, 
the  splendid  compliment  of  saying,  "  that  she  had  gained  by 
her  performance  a  reputation  beyond  any  woman  he  had 
ever  seen  on  the  theatre."  t     If  this  expression,  as  Cibber 


*  Motteax,  in  the  "  Gentleman'B  Joaraal,"  has  annonnoed  the  probibition 
of  "  CleomoDes,"  and  its  removal,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  qaoted  by 
Mr.  Malone : — 

''  I  was  in  bopes  to  bave  given  yon  in  tbis  letter  an  acoonnt  of  the  acting 
of  Drvden's  '  Cieomenes : '  it  was  to  bave  appeared  apon  tbe  Btajgpe  on 
Satoroay  last,  and  yon  need  not  doubt  bat  tbat  tbe  town  was  big  with  tbe 
expectation  of  tbe  performanoe ;  bnt  orders  came  from  ber  Mijesty  to  binder 
its  being  acted ;  so  tbat  none  can  tell  wben  it  sball  be  played." 

'*  I  told  yon  in  my  last,"  says  tbe  same  writer  in  the  ibUowinff  month, 
''  tbat  none  conld  tell  when  llr.  Dryden's  '  Cieomenes '  woold  appear. 
Since  tbat  time  tbe  innocence  and  merit  of  tbe  play  bave  raised  it  several 
eminent  advocates,  who  have  prevailed  to  bave  it  acted ;  and  yon  need  not 
doubt  but  it  has  been  with  gpnsat  applause." 

t  Cibber  has  thus  desonbed  Mrs.  Barry  at  tbe  time  wben  she  was 
honoured  by  this  high  compliment  from  Dryden : — 

*'  Mrs.  mrry  was  then  (in  1690)  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  chief 
parts  in  tragedy:  with  what  skill  she  eave  life  to  them,  you  may  judoe 
tram  tbe  words  of  Dryden  in  bis  Preftoe  to  '  Cieomenes.'  I  peneeUy 
remember  her  acting  that  part ;  and,  however  unneceseaiy  it  may  seem  to 
ffive  my  jud^ent  after  Diryden's,  1  cannot  help  saying,  I  do  not  only 
olose  with  his  opinion,  but  will  venture  to  add,  that  though  Diyden  baa 
been  dead  these  thirty-eight  years,  tbe  same  compliment  to  this  hour  may 
be  due  to  her  excellence.  And  though  she  was  tnen  not  a  little  past  ber 
youth,  die  was  not  till  that  time  fully  arrived  to  ber  maturity  of  power  and 
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seems  to  think,  be  m  littie 
to  prove  to  us  that  tbe  pljj 
wise,  the  inteieoune  of 
perlmneis  is  gCDmOf  rcrj 
''  Cleomenes  "  was  acted 


(This  play,  in  pouts  eiiremdy  ine  and  noble,  seems  to  be 
injuied  by  the  fiuih  which  Me.  Mattfaew  Amold 
out  with  such  acoteness  in  his  fjimwis  Pkelaic. 
is  too  helpless,  too  much  in  the  tods,  and  the 
improbable  bustle  of  the  last  scene  eomes  too  late  to 
the  general  impression  created.    He  himsrif,  moreorc 
an  interesting  character,  because  he  is  not  individnal  enough. 


judgment.  From  whencB  I  voald  ■lim,  that  Ae  abort  fife  of  beaaly  ii 
not  kmj^  enoogh  to  Ibni  a  ooaipfeCe  ■ilnai  la  mob,  tho  deficaey  of 
peraoa  is  not  ao  abaolntdtf  nr\rrmmrj,  war  the  decfiae  of  it  ao  aoon  takaa 
BOtioe  oil  The  feme  Ifn.  B«tj  arrived  at  ii  a  partieakr  jvoof  of  the 
difficaltj  there  is  in  judging  with  certainty  froaa  their  fiiat  truJa  vhethcr 
yoong  people  win  erer  make  anj  great  figare  in  a  theatre.  There  vaa^  it 
8eems,aofittlehopeQfMnLBeiTf  at  ber  fiiat  aettiag  oat,  that  ihe  waaat 
the  end  of  the  first  year  discharged  the  eoaspaay,  imnag  othen  that  were 
thoQght  to  be  a  nseleas  expense  to  it.  I  take  it  far  grsata^  that  the 
olgection  to  Mrs.  Barrf  at  that  time  mnat  have  heea  a  defective  ear,  or 
some  nnsldlfb]  dissonance  in  her  manner  of  proaoancing.  Bat  vhere  there 
IS  a  jnoper  voice  and  person,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  vndaataadiBg, 
eznerienoe  tells  os  that  sneh  defect  is  not  alwajs  invincible ;  of  which  not 
only  Mrs.  Bany,  but  the  late  Mrs.  Oldfield,  are  eminent  insfsncrs  lira. 
Barry,  in  characten  of  greatness,  had  a  piesence  of  devsted  digaitj ;  her 
mien  and  motion  soperb,  sad  gracef nl^  myatic ;  her  voice  fhll,  dear,  and 
BtzoDg,  so  that  no  videaoe  of  passion  conld  be  too  mnch  for  her ;  and  when 
distress  or  tenderness  noawMsed  her,  ahe  snbaided  into  the  most  aflectinff 
melody  and  softnefls.  In  the  art  of  exciting  pitj,  she  had  a  power  beyond 
all  the  actresses  I  have  yet  seen,  or  what  yoor  imagination  can  conceive. 
Of  the  former  of  these  two  great  exoeDenoes  she  gave  the  mort  delis^tfol 
proofe  in  almort  all  the  heroic  plays  of  Diyden  and  Lee ;  and  of  the  latter, 
m  the  B(rfter  passions  of  Otway's  Monimia  sni  Belvidera.  In  scenes  of 
anger,  defiance,  or  resentment,  while  she  was  unpetnons  and  terrible,  she 
ponred  ont  the  sentiment  widi  an  enchsntine  harmony;  and  it  was  this 
particnlar  excellence  for  which  Dryden  made  her  the  above-recited  compli- 
meni  npon  her  actiDg  Cassandra  m  his  '  Cleomenes.'  Bnt  here  I  am  apt 
to  think  his  partiality  for  that  character  may  have  tempted  his  jadgment 
to  let  it  pass  for  her  masterpiece,  when  he  could  not  bnt  know  there  are 
aeveral  other  characters  in  which  her  action  might  have  given  her  a  feirer 
pretence  to  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  npon  her  for  Cassandra :  for  in  no 
part  of  that  is  there  the  least  groond  for  compassion,  as  in  Monimia;  nor 
eqnal  canse  for  admiration,  as  in  the  nobler  love  of  Cleopatra,  or  the 
tempestoons  jealonsy  of  Boxana.  'Twas  in  these^  lights  I  thooght  Mrs* 
Baiiy  shone  with  a  mndi  brighter  excellence  than  in  Cassandra.  She  was 
the  mat  person  whose  merit  was  distiognished  by  the  indolgence  of  having 
an  anonal  benefit-play,  which  was  ^panted  to  her  alone,  if  I  mistake  not 
&at  in  King  Jamea's  time ;  and  which  became  not  common  to  others,  till 
the  divinon  of  this  company  after  the  death  of  King  William's  Queen 
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kftBd%  Mr.  F.  H.  FocriMll  «M  kU  cMw^  to  cdQ  mj  at 

of  tike  kte  Mr.  Macfanae  W^c»tt*i»  in  Us  MwMmli  tflK* 


Eagfiik  pUys  bavv  beoi  acted,  as,  im  tk»  jml 
the  riaiffli  of  DiydcB,  ao  doabt  ia  howNir  of  ite  anUMr,  ^ 
old  WcatBiiDstar.  Lord  Backkarrt  spoke  Om  PkokgM 
tUa  ooeanoa.*  Mr.  FonhsU  had  consohad  ^  editan  il< 
"  LosQs  slteri  WeatmoBMterieases."  oo  tbe  salge^  aad  ezaauaBd 
books  witlwat  being  able  to  find  aay  eoofinsatioo  of  tbu  storf.  B' 
fikewise  gnite  new  to  me;  nor  kava  my  own  inquiries  since  tbrovi' 
figfaton  the  matter.  I  bsTeonlf  to  observe  that  (1)  the  "Fkologosilfl^ 
tent "  is,  as  Cur  ss  mj  knowledge  goes»  no  more  extent  than  the  lost  b 
Li^;  (2)  that  if  by  Lord  Bockbnrst  is  meant  lidiel,  Doraet's  on^ 
was  barelj  seren  yean  old  in  1695 ;  (3)  that  Dorset  hfrnself,  who 
fisTOor  with  William,  aad  was  of  Uie  Begencj  that  Terjyear,  was  not ! 
eren  for  Diyden's  sake,  to  lend  his  bob  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  |lif  I 
^enersDj  considered  Jacobite  in  intention,  so  mach  so  that  strong  pflMml 
inflnenoe  had  to  be  need  to  prerent  ite  abeolate  prohibition ;  (4)  uat  dtit) 
biograDhers  are  perfBctly  nknt.  If  any  resder  of  theoe  pages  cm  tfllij 
or  ezpJsin  the  stoiy,  I  shall  be  mnch  obnged  to  him. — Ed.j 


THE  SIGHT  HONOUBABLE 

THE  EAEL  OF  KOCHESTEE, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  HOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF 
THE  GARTER,  ETC* 


It  is  enoi^h  for  your  lordship  to  be  conscious 
to  yourself  of  having  performed  a  just  and  hon- 
ourable action,  in  redeeming  this  play  from  the 
persecution  of  my  enemies ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
gratitude in  me  not  to  publish  it  to  the  world. 
That  it  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  is  principally 
owing  to  you ;  that  it  has  succeeded,  is  the 
approbation  of  your  judgment  by  that  of  the 
public.  It  is  just  the  inverdon  of  an  Act  of 
Fariiament.    Your  lordship  first  signed  it,  and 


*  Diyden  had  already  distingiuBhed  Hyde,  Eori  of 
Rodicster,  by  inacribing  "The  Dnke  of  Guise"  to  Um, 
As  he  was  son  of  the  famous  Lord  Clarendon,  he  was,  of 
coone,  uncle  to  Queen  Hary,  by  the  mother'*  side,  and  hit 
protection  continued  therefore  to  be  respectable,  altboo^^ 
his  political  tenets  were  strongly  Jact^tinl. 
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then  it  was  passed  amongst  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. The  children  of  old  men  are  generally 
observed  to  be  short-lived,  and  of  a  weakly 
constitution.  How  this  may  prove,  I  know  not, 
but  hitherto  it  has  promised  well ;  and  if  it  sur- 
vive to  posterity,  it  will  carry  the  noble  fame  of 
its  patron  along  with  it ;  or,  rather,  it  will  be 
carried  by  yours  to  after-ages.  Ariosto,  in  his 
"Voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  Moon,"  has  ^ven  us 
a  fine  dlegory  of  two  swans ;  who,  when  Time 
had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the 
river  of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  a  readiness  to  se- 
cure the  best,  and  bear  them  aloft  into  the  temple 
of  immortality.*  Whether  this  poem  be  of  tnat 
number,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  swan  who 
has  preserved  it ;  and,  though  I  can  claim  little 
from  his  justice,  I  may  presume  to  value  myself 
upon  his  charity.  It  will  be  told  me,  that  I  have 
mistaken  the  Italian  poet,  who  means  only  that 
some  excellent  writers,  almost  as  few  in  number 
as  the  swans,  have  rescued  the  memory  of  their 
patrons  from  forgetfulness  and  time ;  when  a  vast 
multitude  of  crows  and  vultures,  that  is,  bad 
scribblers,  parasites,  and  flatterers,  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  names  which  they  endeavoured 
to  redeem,  were  forced  to  let  them  fall  into 
Lethe,  where  they  were  lost  for  ever.  If  it  be 
thus,  my  lord,  the  table  would  be  turned  upon 
me ;  but  I  should  only  fail  in  my  vain  attempt ; 
for,  either  some  immortal  swan  will  be  more 
capable  of  sustaining  such  a  weight,  or  you,  who 
have  so  long  been  conversant  in  the  management 
of  great  amiirs,  are  able  with  your  pen  to  do 
justice  to  yourself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 

*  See  the  end  of  the  d4th  and  be^nning  of  the  d5th  canto 
of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso." 
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the  nation  a  clearer  and  more  faithful  insight 
into  those  transactions  wherein  you  have  worthily 
sustained  so  great  a  part ;  for,  to  your  experience 
in  State  affairs,  you  have  also  joined  no  vulgar 
erudition,  which  all  your  modesty  is  not  able  to 
conceal:  for,  to  understand  critically  the  deli- 
cades  of  Horace  is  a  height  to  which  few  of 
our  noblemen  have  arrived;  and  that  this  is 
your  deserved  commendation,  I  am  a  living 
evidence,  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  can  be  allowed  a 
competent  judge  on  that  subject  Your  affec- 
tion to  that  admirable  Ode,  which  Horace 
writes  to  his  Maecenas,  and  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  inscribe  to  you,  is  not  the  only  proof 
of  this  assertion.*  You  may  please  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  late  happy  conversation  which 
I  had  with  your  lordship  at  a  noble  relation's  of 
yours,  you  took  me  aside,  and  pleased  yourself 
with  repeating  to  me  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fol  pieces  in  that  author.  It  was  the  Ode 
to  Barine,  wherein  you  were  so  particularly 
affected  with  that  elegant  *  expression,  Juven- 
umque  prodis  ptcbUca  euro.  There  is  indeed 
the  virtue  of  a  whole  poem  in  those  words; 
that  curiosa  felicitas,  which  Petronius  so  justiy 
ascribes  to  our  author.  The  barbarity  of  our 
language  is  not  able  to  reach  it;  yet,  when  I 
have  leisure,  I  mean  to  try  how  near  I  can  raise 
my  English  to  his  Latin ;  though  in  the  mean- 
time, I  cannot  but  imagine  to  myself,  with  what 
scorn  his  sacred  manes  would  look  on  so  lame 
a  translation  as  I  could  make.  His  recalcitrat 
undique  tuttLs  might  more  easily  be  applied  to 
me  than  he  himself   applied  it  to  Augustus 


*  The  29th  Ode  of  the  First  Book.     See  it  among  our 
authoT^s  translations  from  Horace. 
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CaesK.    I  ov^kt  Id  ledkxm  tlist  dmy  ss  ^req^^ 
fortnmte   to    me;  aoid   ifisliiiguisfa   i^  as  ttt 
ancients  fid,  with  a  winter  stone;  became  H 
funiishfd  me  with  an  oeeaskm  <if  leadiitt  in| 
^Ckomenes^to  a  beantiliil  assembly  of  tafia 


wfaeie  Toor  kvdsi^  s  three  fair  dangbters  woe 
pleased  to  grace  it  with  their  presence  ;*  and,  2 
I  may  bare  leare  to  sn^e  out  any  one  fli 
particnlar,  there  was  yoor  admirable  danght» 
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:^  I  r  w  w  ^n: 


in-law,  shining,  not  l&e  a  star,  but  a  eonstd- 
latkm   of  beisdC  &  more   true   and   brighter 
Berenice.    Then  it  was,  that,  whether  out  of 
your  own    partiality,  and   indulgence   to  mf 
writings,  or  out  ci  oom^aisance  to  the  tat 
jy  who  gave  the  mst  good  omen  to  n^ 
by  their  appiobaticm,  your  lordship  wai 
^eased  to  add  your  own,  and  afterwards  to 
represoit  it  to  the  queen,  as  wholly  innocent  cf 
those  crimes  whidi  were  laid  unjustly  to  ib 
charge.     Neither  am  I  to  foiget  my  duumii^ 
patroness,  though  she  will  not  allow  my  puUie 
address  to  her  in  a  dedication,  but  protects  me 
unseen,  like  my  guardian-angel,  ana  shuns  my 
gratitude,   like   a  fieury,  who   is    bountiful  by 
stealth,  and  conceals  the  giver  when  she  be- 
stows the  gift ;  but  my  Lady  Silviust  has  beat 
juster  to  me,  and  pointed  out  the  goddess  at 
whose   altar  I  was  to    pay  my  sacrifice  and 
thanks-ofiering ;  and,  had  she  been  silent,  yet 


*  These  ladies  Mr.  Malone  supposes  to  be  Lord  Rochester's 
two  daughters,  Henrietta  Lady  Dalkeith,  and  Mary  Lady 
Conway,  with  his  daughter-in-law  Lady  Hyde,  the  Berenice 
who  is  mentioned  presently  afterward.  The  Duchess  of 
Ormond,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl,  died  in  1685,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  of  the  number. 

t  Lady  Silvius  was  the  wife  of  Sir  (jabriel  Silvius,  employed 
upon  various  occasions  as  an  English  envoy  on  the  Cdntiiient 
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my  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  in  restoring  my 
play  without  any  alteration,  avowed  to  me  that 
I  had  the  most  earnest  solidtress,  as  well  as  the 
fairest,  and  that  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my 
Lady  Hyde. 

These  favours,  my  lord,  received  from  yourself 
and  your  noble  family,  have  encouraged  me  to 
this  Dedication;  wherein  I  not  only  give  you 
back  a  play,  which,  had  you  not  redeemed  it, 
had  not  been  mine ;  but  also,  at  the  same  time, 
dedicate  to  you  the  unworthy  author,  with  my 
inviolable  faith,  and  (how  mean  soever)  my  ut- 
most service ;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  hold  my 
dependence  on  you  in  chief,  as  I  do  part  of  my 
small  fortune  in  Wiltshire.  Your  goodness  has 
not  been  wanting  to  me  during  the  reign  of  my 
two  masters;  and,  even  from  a  bare  treasury, 
my  success  has  been  contrary  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cowley;  and  Gideon's  fleece  has  then  been 
moistened,  when  aU  the  ground  has  been  dry 
about  it.^  Such  and  so  many  provocations  of 
this  nature  have  concurred  to  my  invading  of 
your  modesty  with  this  address.  I  am  sensible 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  forced  upon  you;  but 
your  lordship  has  been  the  aggressor  in  this 
quarrel,  by  so  many  favours,  miich  you  were 


*  '^  Ab  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring, 
After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 
Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  King ; 
Enriching  moisture  dropp'd  on  eveiything ; 

Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light. 
But  then,  alas  I  to  thee  alone 
One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown. 
For  every  tree  and  every  herb  around 
With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd ; 
And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ground 
The  fruitful  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie. 
And  nothing  but  the  Muses'  fleece  was  dry." 
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not  weary  of  conferring  on  me,  though  at  the 
same  time,  I  own  the  ambition  on  my  side  to 
be  ever  esteemed, 

Your  Lordship's  most  thankful, 

And  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Deyden 


PREFACE. 


It  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  designed 
to  write  this  play  of  "  Cleomenes ;"  and  my  Lord 
Falkland*  (whose  name  I  cannot  mention  with- 
out honour,  for  the  many  favours  I  have  received 
from  him)  is  pleased  to  witness  for  me,  that,  in 
a  French  book  which  I  presented  him  about  lliat 
time,  there  were  the  names  of  many  subjects 
that  I  had  thought  on  for  the  stage,  amongst 
which  this  tragedy  was  one.  This  was  out  of 
my  remembrance ;  but  my  lord,  on  the  occasion 
of  stopping  my  play,  took  the  opportunity  of 
doing  me  a  good  office  at  Court,  by  representing 
it  as  it  was,  a  piece  long  ago  designed ;  which, 
being  judiciously  treated,  I  thought  was  capable 
of  moving  compassion  on  the  stage.  The  suc- 
cess has  justified  my  opinion ;  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  running  mad  after  Farce,  the 
extremity  of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment 
that  is  fsdlen  upon  dramatic  writing.  Were  I  in 
the  humour,  I  have  sufficient  cause  to  expose  it 
in  its  true  colours ;  but,  having  for  once  escaped, 
I  will  forbear  my  satire,  and  only  be  thankful 

*  Anthony^  fourth  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  succeeded  to 
that  title  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1664.  He  was  a 
person  of  wit  and  honour,  as  the  phrase  then  was ;  a  character 
which  be  maintained  by  writing  prologues,  and  occasional 
verses,  as  well  as  by  keeping  company  with  men  of  more 
genius  tiian  his  own.     He  died  in  1094. 
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for  my  deliverance.  A  great  part  of  my  good 
fortune,  I  must  confess,  is  owing  to  the  justice 
which  was  done  me  in  the  performance.  I  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  giving  every  one  of  the  actors 
their  particular  commendations ;  but  none  of 
them  will  be  offended,  if  I  say,  what  the  town 
has  generally  granted,  that  Mrs.  Barry,  always 
exceuent,  has,  in  this  tragedy,  excelled  herself, 
and  gained  a  reputation  beyond  any  woman 
whom  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  theatre.  After 
all,  it  was  a  bold  attempt  of  mine,  to  write  upon 
a  single  plot,  unmixed  with  comedy;  which, 
though  it  be  the  natural  and  true  way,  yet  is  not 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Yet,  to  gratify  the 
barbarous  part  of  my  audience,  I  gave  them  a 
short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  (as  they  call 
them)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and  Polybius, 
with  the  same  character  of  baseness  and  cowar- 
dice which  are  here  described  in  the  last  attempt 
of  "Cleomenes."  They  may  thank  me,  if  they 
please,  for  this  indulgence ;  for  no  French  poet 
would  have  allowed  them  any  more  than  a  bare 
relation  of  that  scene,  which  debases  a  tragedy 
to  show  upon  the  stage. 

For  the  rest,  some  of  the  mechanic  rules  of 
unity  are  observed,  and  others  are  neglected. 
The  action  is  but  one,  which  is  the  death  of 
Cleomenes ;  and  every  scene  in  the  play  is  tending 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  design.  The 
place  is  likewise  one ;  for  it  is  all  in  the  compass 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  port  of  that  city.  The 
time  might  easily  have  been  reduced  into  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  I  would  have 
omitted  the  scene  of  famine  in  the  fifth  act ;  but 
it  pleased  me  to  try  how  Spartans  could  endure 
it,  and,  besides,  gave  me  the  occasion  of  writing 
that  other  scene,  betwixt  Cleomenes  and  his  sus- 
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:ed  fiiend ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  better  to 
^ass  on  a  rule,  than  leave  out  a  beauty. 
is  for  other  objections,  I  never  heard  any 
;Ii  answering ;  and,  least  of  all,  that  foolish 
Tvhich  is  raised  against  me  by  the  sparks, 
Cleomenes  not  accepting  the  favours  of 
andra.  They  would  not  have  refused  a  fair 
I  I  grant  they  would  not ;  but,  let  them 
t  me,  that  they  are  not  heroes ;  and  so  much 
:he  point  of  honour.  "^  A  man  might  have 
led  an  excuse  for  himself,  if  he  had  been 
i  to  an  old  wife,  for  the  sake  of  a  young 
3^ss ;  but  Cleora  was  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
it  Tvas  yet  but  honeymoon  with  Cleomenes ; 
so  much  for  nattire.  Some  have  told  me, 
:  many  of  the  fair  sex  complain  for  want  of 
'er  scenes,  and  soft  expressions  of  love.  I  will 
^v^our  to  make  them  some  amends,  if  I  write 
^^nd  my  next  hero  shall  be  no  Spartan, 
niow  it  will  be  here  expected,  that  I  should 

•  ^^mewhat  concerning  the  forbidding  of  my 

•  •^ut,  the  less  I  say  of  it,  the  better.  And, 
^*  I  was  so  little  concerned  at  it,  that,  had 
\  iDeen  on  consideration  of  the  actors,  who 

suffer  on  my  account,  I  should  not 
-  ^^n  at  all  solicitous  whether  it  were 
^  ^r  no.  Nobody  can  imagine  that,  in  my 
itax\g  age,  I  write  willingly,  or  that  I  am 
^^s  of  exposing,  at  this  time  of  day,  the 

^-uis  objection  and  answer  are  stated  by  Steele  to  have 
f^  place  in  an  extempore  conversation  betwixt  Dryden 
1  ^  yoang  beau  just  come  from  the  representation  of 
*?^enes."  See  the  Guardian,  No.  45.  The  retort  may 
^Qess  have  been  first  made  by  the  poet  in  this  manner ; 
^  |t  is  more  probable  that  Steele  either  had  an  inacciu*ate 
^^Qection  of  the  passage,  or  thought  it  had  a  more  lively 
^  when  thrown  into  dialogue. 
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small  reputation  which  I   have  gotten  on  the 
theatre.    The  subsistence  which  I  had  from  th^ 
former  Government  is  lost ;  and  the  reward  ^ 
have  frt»m  the  stage  is  so  little,  that  it  is  wp^ 
worth  my  labour. 

As  for  the  reasons  which  were  given  forsus— 
pending  the  play,  it  seems  they  were  so  il^ — 
founded,  that  my  Lord  Chamberlain  no  soone^g 
took  the  pains  to  read  it,  but  they  vanished ; 
my  copy  was  restored  to  me,  without  the  " 
alteration  by  his  lordship.     It  is  printed  as  il 
was  acted ;  and,  I  dare  assure  you,  that  here ' 
no  parallel  to  be  found :  it  is  neither  compliments^ 
nor  satire ;  but  a  plain  story,  more  strictly  (A — 
lowed  than  any  which  has  appeared  upon  th^^ 
stage.     It  is  true,  it  had  been  garbled  before  bf^ 
the  superiors  of  the  play-house;  and  I  cannot^ 
reasonably  blame  them  for  their  caution,  because 
they  are  answerable  for  anything  that  is  puUidf^ 
represented ;  and  their  zeal  for  the  Gk>vemmenl^ 
is  such,  that  they  had  rather  lose  the  best  poeti]r^ 
in  the  world,  than  give  the  least  suspicion 
their  loyalty.      The  short  is,   that  they  w 
diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and  to  gd^ 
it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took  aw»^ 
the  very  manhood  of  it.     I  can  only  apply  t*^ 
them  what  Cassandra  says   somewhere  in  tb^ 
play  to  Ptolemy — 

To  be  so  nice  in  my  concerns  for  you ; 

To  doubt  where  doubts  are  not :  to  be  too  fearful ; 

To  raise  a  bugbear  shadow  of  a  danger ; 

And  then  be  frighted^  though  it  cannot  reach  you. 

But,  since  it  concerns  me  to  be  as  circumspe^ 
as  they  are,  I  have  given  leave  to  my  booksell^ 
to  print  the  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  elegantlf 
and  faithfully  translated  out  of  Plutarch,  by  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Creech,  to  whom  the  worid 
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indebted  for  his  excellent  version  of 
and  I  particularly  obliged  in  his  trans- 
Horace.*    We  daily  expect  Manilius 

nnies  of  Dryden,  impatiiig  to  him  the  futifitl 
rhich  they  were  piolMbly  themselyes  conscioaSy 
haty  envious  of  the  reputation  which  Creech 
his  translation  of  Lucretiiis^  Diyden  insidiously 
on  to  attempt  a  version  of  Horace,  a  task  for 
3  totally  unfit,  and  by  which  he  forfeited  all  the 
I  gained.     The  accusation  is  thus  stated  by  Tom 

may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  underbred 
which  he  indulges : — 

liave  a  certain  profound  stratagem  still  behind, 
chora  I  call  it,  which  is  only  to  be  made  use  of 
dinary  occasions,  and  which  I  was  never  forced 
it  once  in  my  time,  and  is  as  follows :  When  any 
*  has  been  so  fortunate  in  his  first  undertaking, 
Qself  the  applause  of  all  the  world,  so  that  'tis 
>r  one  to  ruin  his  reputation,  without  running 
r  having  his  throat  cut  by  all  sort  of  company, 
raid  as  the  best  of  them  all  to  commend  his 
extol  his  parts,  and  promise  him  a  copy  of  verses 
>k,  if  he  honours  the  world  with  a  second  edition, 
cry  good. 
;  the  same  time  I  privately  feel  his  pulse,  and 

nature  and  inclination  of  the  beast.  If  he 
i  a  little  saturnine  like  myself,  I  set  him  upon  a 
ing,  where  'tis  the  devil  and  all  of  ill  luck  if  he 
•wreck  all  his  former  credit.  But,  if  he  proves  a 
sk  and  jolly  temper,  I  persuade  him  of  all  loves 

experiment  of  his  abilities  upon  some  serious 
;ct ;  tell  him,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  saved,  he 

hand  do  justice  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, 

he's  as  incapable  to  manage,  egad,  as  little 
>  fight  in  Saul's  armour.  Thus,  gentlemen,  by 
;  author  in  a  province  where  he  has  not  stock 
irry  on  the  plantation,  I  never  fail  one  way  or 
pass  my  designs,  and,  at  long-run,  to  defeat  my 

liy,  Mr.  Bays,  this  is  like  enjoining  a  painter, 
[ood  fancy  at  drawing  of  Saracens'  heads,  and 
^ures  only,  to  draw  you  a  Venus  or  an  Adonis, 
tst  certainly  miscarry.  Now,  I  am  apt  to  fancy 
^d  the  honest  translator  of  Lucretius  with  this 
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from  him,  an  author  worthy  only  of  such  hands ; 
which,  having  formerly  revealed  the  secrets  of 
nature  to  us  here  on  earth,  is  now  discovering  to 
us  her  palace  in  the  skies,  and,  if  I  might  be 

profound  piece  of  policy :  come^  confess  the  truth,  man ;  did 
you  not  ? 

**  Baxfs.  You  could  not  have  guessed  better,  Mr.  Crites,  if 
you  had  dived  into  my  diaphragma  for  the  secret.  It  was 
not  in  my  power,  you  must  know,  either  to  suppress  the 
work,  or  to  discommend  it ;  because,  to  give  the  gentleman 
his  due,  it  was  performed  beyond  all  expectation,  and,  what 
was  a  mighty  matter,  it  suited  as  pat  as  might  be  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  town  that  was  then  in  fashion.  Now,  to 
undermine  and  ruin  him  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  I  took 
these  measures.  I  flatter,  hug,  and  caress  him,  like  an  Achi- 
tophel  as  I  was ;  after  the  strangest  manner  imaginable,  pro- 
fess all  the  respect  and  friendship  in  the  world  for  him  ;  tell 
him  that  providence  had  certainly  reserved  him  for  working 
miracles  in  poetiy ;  and  that  I  had  some  ancient  prophecies 
by  me  at  home,  which  declared  him  to  be  the  veiy  peison  that 
was  to  deliver  the  immortal  writers  of  former  ages  out  of 
that  Algerine  captivity  they  had  so  long  laboured  under 

''  CrUes.  WeU,  for  daubing  and  wheedling,  I  '11  let  thee 
loose  to  any  poet  in  Christendom. 

**  Bmf9,  That,  if  by  his  mighty  feat  he  could  form  those 
Irish  atoms  of  Lucretius  into  so  regular  and  well-disciplined 
an  army,  could  raise  such  harmony  out  of  a  dull,  unmusical 
philosopher,  how  glorious  and  exalted  would  his  attempts  be 
upon  Horace,  or  what  might  we  not  expect  from  so  advan- 
tageous, so  promising  an  undertaking.  And  so,  gentlemen, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  incense  and  flattery,  I  so  cajoled  this 
^op's  dow,  that  he  presently  dropped  his  Epicurean  cheese 
out  of  his  mouth,  to  sing  one  of  his  unmusical,  ill-turned  Odes 
of  Horace.  I  persuaded  this  Welsh  courser  to  leave  his 
ragged,  unaccessible  precipices,  where  there  was  no  coming 
after  hhn,  to  tiy  his  strength  and  feet  upon  good  plain  ground, 
where  an  English  vinegar-horse,  I  knew,  would  easily  distance 
him." — The  Reasons  of  Mr.  Beyes  dumging  his  ReUgion  con- 
sidered m  a  Dialogue, 

Shields,  or  whoever  wrote  Creech's  Life,  in  the  collection 
to  which  Theophilus  Cibber  gave  his  name,  has  not  only 
adopted  this  tale  of  scandal,  but  has  added,  that  the  great 
contempt  expressed  by  Dryden  for  the  translation  of  Horace, 
gave  the  author  a  shock,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and. 
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allowed  to  say  it,  giving  light  to  the  stars  of 
heaven — 

Ergb  ctrada  vit  laum  peniat,  el  extra 
Proeemt  Umgi  fammamtia  mania  mMM^L* 

in  short,  occasioned  his  falling  into  low  cpirits,  md  fnuJIy 
committing  suidde.  Tlie  passage,  to  which  this  note  refen, 
is  sufficient  to  clear  our  author  from  so  grass  and  scandalotts 
a  reproach.  It  shows  that  mUer  the  pnbUcatiDa  of  Oeceb'* 
Horace  he  continued,  in  the  most  public  manner,  not  only  to 
speak  kindly  and  respectfiilly  of  the  tianslator,  bat  to  stimu- 
late him  to  new  exertioiu.  It  is  hence  evident  that  no  breach 
of  friendship  took  place  between  them  on  this  occasion  ;  far 
less  could  Diyden  have  driven  him  to  despair  by  hanhnes* 
or  contempt.  The  inferenoe,  that  Dryden  urged  Creech  to 
attempt  Horace,  because  he  foresaw  his  £ulure,  seems  the 
unfounded  deduction  of  calumny  and  envy.  In  the  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Translation  of  Horace,  which  is  addressed  to  oar 
author,  Creech  himself  bean  the  following  strong  testimony 
to  the  liberali^  of  Diyden's  sentiments : — 

"  'Tis  you,  sir,  that  have  advanced  our  dramatic  to  its 
height,  and  showed  that  epic  poetry  is  not  confined  to  Italy 
and  Greece.  That  you  are  honoured  by  the  best,  and 
envied  by  others,  proclaims  excellency  and  worth  ;  for,  true 
honour  is  built  only  upon  perfection  ;  and  envy,  as  it  is  as 
sharp-sighted,  so  'tis  as  soaring  as  an  eagle ;  and  who  ever 
saw  it  stoop  at  a  Eparrow  or  a  wren ;  and  that  candour  and 
goodness  have  the  greatest  share  in  your  composition,  I  dare 
^>peaJ  to  every  one  whom  you  have  any  way  favoured  with 
your  conversation ;  these  so  fill  your  mind,  that  there  is  no 
room  left  for  pride,  or  any  disobliging  quality.  This  appears 
from  the  encouragement  you  are  ready  to  give  any  tolerable 
attempts,  and  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  all  those  who 
endeavour  to  climb  that  height  where  you  are  already  seated. 
Even  this  owes  its  completion  to  those  smiles  which  you  con- 
descended to  bestow  upon  some  parts  of  it,  and  now  ventures 
to  appear  a  tecond  time,  where  at  first  it  found  a  bvonrable 
entertainment." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  Dedication  is  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Translation  of  Hot«ce ;  a  circum- 
stance which  confutes  the  assertion  that  Dryden  ridiculed 
the  work,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  a  tale,  so  malignantly 
invented  by  slander,  and  repeated  by  credulity. 

*  Marcus  Manilins,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  wrote  the 
poem  on  astronomy,  to  which  Dryden  refers.  [This  couplet, 
however,  is  Lucretian. — Ed.] 

VOL.  VllL  P 
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But,  to  return  to  Plutarch :  you  will  find  M^\j^ 


particularly  fond  of  Cleomenes  his  chaiacte^^ 
he  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest.    Evoi  lu^ 


who,  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  Spartan  heroes,_ 


enemy,  Polybius,  though  engaged  in  the  con- 
trary faction,  yet  speaks  honourably  of  him,  and 
especially  of  his  last  action  in  £g3rpt.  lUi 
author  is  also  made  English,  and  wiU  shortly  he 
published  for  the  common  benefit* 

What  I  have  added  to  the  story  is  chiefly  the 
love  of  Agathoclea,  the  king's  mistress,  whoK 
name  I  have  changed  into  Cassandra,  only  fiir 
the  better  sound ;  as  I  have  also  the  name  of 
Nicagoras,  into  tihat  of  Coenus,  for  the  same 
reason.    Cratesiclea,  Pantheus,  and  Sosilnus  aie 
to  be  found  in  the  story,  with  the  same  chaiae- 
ters  which  they  have  in  the  tragedy.     There  is 
likewise  mention  made  of  the  son  of  CleomeneSb 
who  had  resolution  enough  to  throw  himsdf 
headlong  from  a  tower,  when  he  had  heard  of  fab 
father's  ill  success.     And  for  Cleora,  whom  I 
make  the  second  wife  of  Cleomenes,  (for  M^galoBk 
was  dead  before,)  you  will  find  a  hint  of  her  in 
Plutarch ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  after  the  loss  of 
the  battle  at  Sellasia,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  and, 
entering  his  own  house,  was  there  attended  by 
a  free-bom  woman  of  Megalopolis. 

The  picture  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  is  given  by 
the  fore-mentioned  authors  to  the  fulL  Botn 
aCTee  that  he  was  an  original  of  his  kind ;  a  lazy, 
effeminate,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  luxurious  prince, 
managed  by  his  favourite,  and  imposed  on  by  his 
mistress.     The  son  of  Sosibius,   whom  I  call 


*  Sir  Henry  Shere  published  his  Translation  of  Polybias 
in  1692-3^  in  two  volumes^  8vo^  to  which  there  was  prefixed 
a  character  of  the  author,  and  of  his  writings,  by  Dryden. 
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Cleanthes,  was  a  friend  to  Cleomenes;  but, 
Plutarch  says,  he  at  length  forsook  hun.  I  have 
given  him  a  fairer  character,  and  made  it  only  a 
seemmg  treachery  which  he  practised.  If  any 
be  so  curious  to  inquire  what  became  of  Cas- 
sandra, whose  fortune  was  left  in  suspense  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  play,  I  must  first  inform  them, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes  (the  hero  of 
my  poem),  I  was  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  drama 
to  let  fall  the  curtain  immediately,  because  the 
action  was  then  concluded.  But  Polybius  tells 
us  that  she  survived  Ptolemy,  who  reigned  about 
twenty-seven  years;  that,  with  her  brother 
Agathodes,  she  governed  Egypt  in  the  minority 
of  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  and  that,  finally, 
for  oppressing  of  the  people,  both  the  brother 
and  sister  were  slain  in  a  popular  insurrection. 

There  is  nothing  remaining,  but  my  thanks  to 
the  town  in  general,  and  to  the  fair  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, for  their  kind  reception  of  my  play.  And, 
though  I  cannot  retract  what  I  said  oefore,  that 
I  was  not  much  concerned,  in  my  own  particular, 
for  the  embargo  which  was  laid  upon  it,  yet  I 
think  myself  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  render 
my  acknowledgments  to  those  honourable  per- 
sons who  were  instrumental  in  the  freeing  it; 
for,  as  it  was  from  a  principle  of  nobleness  in 
them  that  they  would  not  suffer  one  to  want, 
who  was  grown  old  in  their  service,  so,  it  is  from 
a  principle  of  another  sort  that  I  have  learned 
to  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  and  not  to  be 
much  disquieted  with  any  disappointment  of 
this  nature. 


twenty  9tmn  of  mge,  *Aoar  modaty  momUk 
%amtt\-'bml  I'ltarmtJ  M  fnm  amctker kaad 
tile  boUMca  to  tmhrnrAr'H  witkoid  Ium  Uare. 
<M  the  rr^mg  of  Hem,  mobodg  eai  btamu 
Clfomida*  fpeat  abort  Au  JNN^,  MkcN  jm>  n 
to  Jar  (wpoMBifr  ^  j^artai.3 


TO  SIR  DBTDKS  ON  HIS  CLE( 

Haj  youth,  then,  lost  its  great  pren^xtii 
And  does  tbe  soo)  alone  for  age  snrviTe  i 
Ijke  embrros  sleeping  in  their  seeds,  set 
Till  friendlT  time  does  ripen  it  to  tbougl 
Judgment,  esperience,  that  before  was  t 
But  fancT  wanton'd  in  a  younger  sjAere 
Played  irith  some  loose  and  scattered  be 
And  revelled  in  an  anarchy  of  wit. 
Both  youth  and  age  uneqiully  did  chaim 
As  much  too  cold  was  this,  as  that  too  ir: 
But  you  have  reconciled  their  differing  p 
By  fixing  both  to  your  immort^  ba}rs  ; 
Where  Fancy  mounts,  but  Judgment  hoi 
Not  checks,  but  guides  you  to  harmonioi: 
'Tis  harmony  indeed,  'tis  all  unite. 
Like  finished  nature,  and  divided  light : 
Like  the  vast  order,  and  its  numerous  th 
Crowded  to  their  Almighty  Maker's  sonf 
Where  heaven  and  earth  seem  but  one  si 
O  wondrous  man  I  where  have  you  leam 
To  charm  our  reason,  while  you  wound  tl 
Far  more  than  Spartan  morals  to  inspire. 
While  your  great  accents  kindle  Spartan 
Thus  metals,  heated  to  the  artist's  will. 
Receive  the  impression  of  a  nobler  skilL 

*  [3o  in  lit  edition  ;  the  rhvme  being  fanltj,  it  waa  ■ 
11  in  jDUUger  aphereB,"  but  uie  loUowitii;  line*  wet«  lei 
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Your  hero  formed  so  regularly  good^ 

So  nicely  patient  in  his  want  of  food^ 

That  it  no  more  Ui  undress  of  death  appears. 

While  the  rich  garment  of  your  sense  it  wears. 

So  just  a  husband,  father,  son,  and  friend, 

Oreat  in  his  life,  but  greater  in  his  end ; 

That  sure,  like  Xenophon,  you  meant  to  show 

Not  what  they  are,  but  what  they  ought  to  do ; 

At  once  a  poet,  and  instructor  too. 

The  parts  so  managed,  as  if  each  were  thine  ; 

Thou  draw'st  both  ore  and  metal  from  the  mine  ; 

And,  to  be  seen,  thou  mak'st  even  vice  to  shine : 

As  if,  like  Siam's  transmigrating  god, 

A  single  life  in  each  you  made  abode ; 

And  the  whole  business  of  the  tedious  round. 

To  copy  patterns  which  in  each  you  found. 

Sure  you  have  gained  firom  heaven  Promethean  fire, 

To  form,  then  kindle  souls  into  desire : 

£lse  why  successive  starts  of  hopes  and  fears, 

A  martial  warmth  first  raised,  then  quenched  with  tears  ? 

Unless  this  truth  shines  clearly  through  the  whole, 

Sense  rules  the  world,  but  you  command  the  soul. 

Theophilus  Parsons. 


ivi 


THE 

LIFE   OF  CLEOMENES, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  PLUTARCH 

BY 

Mr.  THOMAS  CREECH. 


Thus  fell  Agis.     His  brother  Archidamus 
too  quick  for  Leonidas,  and  saved  himself  by  t 
timely  retreat    But  his  wife,  then  newly  faroupA 
to  bed,  the  tyrant  forced  her  from  her  own 
house,  and  compelled    her  to   many  his  son 
Cleomenes,  though  at  that  time  too  young  ibr 
a  wife ;  for  he  was  unwilling  that  any  one  else 
should  have  her,  she  being  heiress  to  her  fiitlier 
Gylippus's  great  estate ;  for  person,  the  finest 
woman  in  all  Greece,  very  good-natured,  of  an 
exemplary  life ;  and  therefore,  they  say,  slie  ioA 
all  she  could,  that  she  might  not  be  compelled 
to  this  match. 

Being  thus  married  to  Cleomenes,  she  hated 
Leonidas ;  but  to  the  youth  she  showed  hersdf 
a  kind  and  obliging  wife.  He,  as  soon  as  they 
came  together,  began  to  love  her  very  much; 
and  the  constant  kindness  that  she  still  retained 
for  the  memory  of  Agis,  wrought  somewhat  of 
concern  in  the  young  man  for  him ;  so  that  he 
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W'ould  often  inquire  of  her  concerning  what  had 
p&ssed,  and  attentively  listen  to  the  story  of 
Al^tls^s  designs.     Now  Cleomenes  had  a  generous 
u:^d  great  soul :  he  was  as  temperate  and  mode- 
a**^    in  his  pleasures  as  Agis,  but  not  so  very 
^i^tdous,  circumspect,  and  gentle;  a  spur  of 
*3^sion  always  galled  him,  and  his  eagerness  to 
'i^i:*sve  that  which  he  thought  good  and  just 
^^^s    violent  and  heady.     To  make  men  willing 
>   <>l3ey,  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  discipline ; 
likewise  to  break  the  stubborn,  and  force 
:i  to  be  better,  was,  in  his  opinion,  commend- 
W^     and  brave.      This  disposition  made  him 
^slilie  the    management    of   the    city.      The 
:^^:a^i^ns  lay  dissolved  in  supine    idleness  and 
^e^Lsures ;  the  king  minded  nothing,  designing, 
i>,  ''^CDbody  gave  him  any  disturbance,  to  waste 
V^     time  in  ease  and  riot;  the  public  was  ne- 
^^c^^ted,  and  each  man  intent  upon  his  private 
gP^^i*    It  was  dangerous,  now  Agis  was  killed, 
^txiention  the  exercising  and  training  of  their 
7^^th;  and  to  set  up  for  the  ancient  bravery 
and  equality  was  treason  against  the  state.     It 
is  said  also,  that  Cleomenes,  whilst  a  boy,  studied 
philosophy  under   Sphcerus  the    Borysthenite, 
who,  coming  to  Sparta,  was  very  diligent  in 
instructing  the  youth.     Sph^rus  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  zieno  the  Citiean's  scholars ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  admired  the  manly  temper  of 
Cleomenes,  and  inflamed  his  generous  ambition. 
The  ancient   Leonidas,  as  story    saith,   being 
asked.  What  manner  of  poet  he  thought  Tyr- 
ta^us?  replied.  An  excellent  one  to  whet  the 
courages  of  youth ;  for,  being  filled  with  fury 
by  his  poems,  they  daringly  ventured  on   any 
danger.     Now  the  Stoic  philosophy  is  a  danger- 
ous incentive  to  hot  and  fiery  dispositions ;  but 
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being  mixed  with  a  grave  and  cautious  temper, 
is  very  good  to  fix  and  settle  the  resolutions. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Leonidas,  he 
succeeded;  and,  observing  the  citizens  of  all 
sorts  to  be  debauched,  the  rich  neglecting  the 
public,  and  intent  on  their  own  gain  and  pleasure, 
and  the  poor  being  cramped  in  their  private 
fortunes,  grown  inactive,  cowards,  and  not  in- 
clinable to  the  Spartan  institution  and  way  of 
breeding,  that  he  had  only  the  name  of  King, 
and  the  Ephori  all  the  power,  was  resolved  to 
change  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  He  had 
a  friend,  whose  name  was  Xenares,  his  lover, 
(such  an  affection  the  Spartans  express  by  the 
word  i/iweWai*),  him  he  sounded ;  and  of  him 
he  would  commonly  inquire.  What  manner  of 
king  Agis  was,  by  what  means,  >and  by  what 
assistance  he  began  and  pursued  his  designs. 
Xenares  at  first  willingly  complied  with  his 
request,  and  told  him  the  whole  story,  with  all 
th^  particular  circumstances  of  the  actions.  But 
when  he  observed  Cleomenes  to  be  extremely 
affected  at  the  relation,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
moved  at  Agis's  new  model  of  the  government, 
and  begging  a  repetition  of  the  story,  he  at  first 
severely  chid  him,  told  him  he  was  frantic,  and 
at  last  left  off  all  sort  of  familiarity  and  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  yet  he  never  told  any  man  the 
cause  of  their  disagreement,  but  would  only  say, 
"  Cleomenes  knew  very  well"  Cleomenes  find- 
ing Xenares  averse  to  his  designs,  and  thinking 
all  others  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  consulted 
with  none,  but  contrived  the  whole  business  by 
himself.  And  considering  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  bring  about  an  alteration  when  the  city 

*  [So  in  original,  but  corrupt,— Ed.] 
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was  at  war  than  when  in  peace,  he  engaged  the 
commonwealth  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  given  them  fair  occasions  to  complain ; 
for  Aratus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  power  amongst 
all  the  Achasans,  designed,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  bring  all  the  Peloponnesians  into  one 
common  body.  And  to  effect  this,  he  under- 
took many  expeditions,  and  ran  through  a  long 
course  of  policy ;  for  he  thought  this  the  only 
means  to  make  them  an  equal  match  for  their 
foreign  enemies.  All  the  rest  agreed  to  his 
proposals ;  only  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Eleans, 
and  as  many  of  the  Arcadians  as  inclined  to  the 
Spartan  interest,  refused.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
Leonidas  was  dead,  he  fell  upon  the  Arcadians, 
and  wasted  those  especially  that  bordered  on 
Achaia;  by  this  means  designing  to  try  the 
inclinations  of  the  Spartans,  and  despising  Cleo- 
menes  as  a  youth,  and  of  no  experience  in  affairs 
of  state  or  war.  Upon  this  the  Ephori  sent 
Cleomenes  to  surprise  the  Athenaeum,  dedicated 
to  Minerva,  near  Belbina,  which  is  a  pass  of 
Laconia,  and  was  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Megalopolitans.  Cleomenes  possessed  him- 
self of  tne  place,  and  fortified  it ;  at  which  action 
Aratus  showed  no  public  resentment,  but 
marched  by  night  to  surprise  Tegea  and  Orcho- 
menium.  The  design  failed;  for  those  that 
were  to  betray  the  cities  into  his  hands  doubted 
the  success;  so  Aratus  retreated,  imagining 
that  his  design  had  been  undiscovered.  But 
Cleomenes  wrote  a  jeering  letter  to  him,  and 
desired  to  know,  as  from  a  friend,  whither  he 
intended  to  march  at  night?  And  Aratus 
answering.  That  having  understood  his  design 
to  fortify  Belbina,  he  resolved  to  march  thither 
to  oppose  him;  Cleomenes  returned.  That  he 
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desred  him  to  give  an  aoooonW 
^  —  ^•«-'.>«  w^-^  ^  conTemencet  wby  he  earned 


I2)c«e  ijc;aes  ud  ImMcis  with  him. 

Ar&i2>  ainghTig  st  the  jeer,  mnd  asking  nhft^* 
zs&z^iser    cc    yocth    this    was?    DoDOcrites,  ^^ 
S»ri&n  exiLe.  vqpfiedL  ^^^  If  tou  hare  any  desttitf^^ 
±e  LacedsmooiaiiSt    h^in    before  m^^ 
ic  a^ses    talons  are  grown."      Prcsuill)^S 
afber  ^his^  Cleomenes  beii^  in  Arcadia  with 
few  borse.  aad  AM  foot*  the  Ephori,  fieariiig 
eKTft^e  in  the  wain  commanded  him  home ;  but 
ufVQ  kb  Ktn»t.  Aiatns  taking  Caphus;»  tiicj  ^ 
cvxiim2Sik»ed  lum  again.     In  this  esqiedition  lit    - 
tix^  Methudiium.  and  spoiled  the  country  of  tiie     ' 
Argives :  and  the  Achawins  to  stop  his  vietoiyt 
and  saccule  their  £nend&  sent  S0»000  fiiot  ani 
liXX^  hof^e  against  him,  unda*  the  command  of 
Amtomachus^     Cleomenes  faced  them  at  Fdao- 
tium.  and  ofibred   battle:    but  Aratus»  beinc 
dashed  at  his  bvaveiy*  wouM  not  suffer  the  raMni 
to  engage,  but  retreated ;  bdng  cursed  by  Ite 
Aolu^ans  and  hooted  at«  and  scorned  by  Ite 
Spartans,  who  were  not  above  5000,  for  a  cowaii 
Cleomenes.  encouraged  by  this  success,  began  to 
vaunt  among  the  citizens,  a  soitence  of  one  ^ 
their  ancient  kings,  who  said,  '*The  Spaittf^ 
seldom  inquired  how  many  their  enemies  weic^ 
but  where  they  were.''     After  this,  marching  t*^ 
the  asdstance  of  the  £leans,  upon  whom  tb^ 
Achieans  warred,  and  about  Lyceum  falling  up9^ 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  he  routed  thdr  whcJ^ 
army,  talang  a  great  number  of  captives,  and  lea^^ 
ing  'many  dead  upon  the  place ;  so  that  it  ws^ 
commonly  reported  amongst  the  Greeks  tha^ 
Aratus  was  slain.     But  Aratus,  making  the  bes^ 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  presently  after  th^ 
defeat  marched  to  Mantinsea,  and,  before  any-^ 
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body  suspected  it,  took  the  city,  and  put  a  new 
garrison  into  it  Upon  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
being  quite  discouraged,  and  opposing  Cleo- 
menes's  design  of  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was 
eager  to  send  for  Archidamus,  Agis's  brother, 
from  Messena ;  for  he  of  the  other  family  had 
a  right  to  the  kingdom;  and,  beside,  Cleo- 
menes  thought,  that  the  power  of  the  Ephori 
would  be  abated,  when  the  kingly  state  was  filled 
up,  and  equally  poised  between  the  two  families. 
But  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Agis,  understanding  the  design,  and  fearing  that 
upon  Archidamus's  return  they  should  be  called 
to  an  account,  received  him  coming  privately 
into  town,  waited  on  him,  and  presently  after 
murdered  him;  but  whether  Cleomenes  was 
against  it,  as  Fhylarchus  imagines,  or  whether 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  winked 
at  the  contrivance,  is  uncertain ;  however,  they 
were  most  blamed,  as  having  forced  his  consent 
But  he,  still  resolving  to  new-model  the  state, 
bribed  the  Ephori  to  make  him  general;  and 
won  the  affections  of  many  others  by  means  of 
his  mother  Cratesiclea,  who  spared  no  cost,  and 
was  very  zealous  to  promote  the  same  interest ; 
and  though  of  herself  she  had  no  inclination  to 
marry,  yet  for  her  son's  sake  she  wedded  one  of 
the  chiefest  citizens  for  wealth  and  power. 
Cleomenes,  marching  forth  with  the  army  now 
under  his  command,  took  Leuctra,  a  place  belong- 
ing to  Megalopolis ;  and  the  Achseans  quickly 
£sicing  him  with  a  good  body  of  men  commanded 
by  Aiatus,  in  a  battle  under  the  very  waUs  of  the 
city»  some  part  of  his  army  was  routed;  but 
Aratus  commanding  the  Achceans  not  to  pass  a 
deep  hollow,  and  stopping  the  pursuit,  Lydiadas 
the  Megalopolitan,  fretting  at  the  orders,  en- 
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couraging  the  horse  which  he  led,  and  pursuing 
the  routed  enemy,  fell  into  a  place  full  of  vines, 
hedges,  and  ditches ;  and  being  forced  to  break 
his  ranks,  was  put  into  great  disorder.  Cleo- 
menes,  observing  the  advantage,  commanded  the 
Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  engage  him,  by  whom, 
after  a  brave  dispute,  he  was  routed  and  slain. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  thus  encouraged,  with  a 
great  shout  fell  upon  the  Acha^ans,  and  routed 
their  whole  army.  Of  the  slain,  which  were  very 
many,  some  Cleomenes  delivered  upon  articles ; 
but  the  body  of  Lydiadas  he  commanded  to  be 
brought  to  him ;  and  then  putting  on  it  a  purple 
robe,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head,  sent  a  convoy  with 
it  to  the  gates  of  Megalopolis.  This  Lydiadas 
was  the  man  that  resigned  his  crown,  restored 
liberty  to  the  citizens,  and  joined  the  city  to  the 
Achaean  interest  Cleomenes  being  very  much 
raised  by  this  success,  and  persuaded,  that  ^if 
matters  were  whoUy  at  his  disposal,  he  should 
quickly  be  too  hard  for  the  Achaeans ;  he  taught 
Megistones,  his  mother's  husband,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  state  to  shake  off  the  power  of 
the  Ephori,  and  to  put  all  their  wealth  into  one 
common  stock  for  the  whole  body ;  that  Sparta, 
being  restored  to  its  old  equality,  might  be  raised' 
up  to  be  mistress  of  all  Greece.  Megistones 
liked  the  design,  and  engaged  two  or  three  more 
of  his  friends.  About  that  time  one  of  the 
Ephori,  sleeping  in  Pasiphae's  temple,  dreamed 
a  very  surprising  dream ;  for  he  thought  he  saw 
the  four  chairs  removed  out  of  the  place  where 
the  Ephori  used  to  sit  and  hear  causes,  and  one 
only  set  there ;  and  whilst  he  wondered,  he  heard 
a  voice  out  of  the  temple,  saying,  "  This  is  best 
for  Sparta."  The  person  telling  Cleomenes  this 
dream,  he  was  a  little  troubled  at  first,  fearing 
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that  he  used  this  as  a  trick  to  sift  him,  upon 
some  suspicion  of  his  design  ;  but  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  relater  spoke  truth,  he  took 
heart  again ;  and  taking  with  him  those  whom 
he  thought  would  be  against  his  model,  he  took 
Ersea  and  Alcaea,  two  cities  of  the  Achseans, 
furnished  Orchomenium  with  provisions,  besieged 
Mantinsea,  and  with  long  marches  so  harassed 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  many  of  them  desired 
to  be  left  in  Arcadia ;  and  he  satisfied  their  re- 
quest. With  the  mercenaries  he  marched  to 
Sparta;  and  by  the  way  communicated  his 
design  to  those  whom  he  thought  fittest  for  his 
purpose,  and  marched  slowly,  that  he  might  catch 
the  Ephori  at  supper.  When  he  was  come  near 
the  city  he  sent  Eurycleidas  to  the  Sussitium, 
the  eating-place  of  the  Ephori,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  some  message  from  him  from  the  army ; 
Threicion,  Phaebis,  and  two  of  those  who  were 
bred  with  Cleomenes,  whom  they  call  Samo- 
thraca?,  foUowed  with  a  few  soldiers ;  and  whilst 
Eurycleidas  was  deUvering  his  message  to  the 
Ephori^  they  ran  upon  them  with  their  drawn 
swords,  and  slew  them.  Agesilaus,  as  soon  as 
he  was  run  through,  fell,  and  lay  as  dead ;  but 
in  a  little  time  he  rose,  silently  conveyed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  and  crept  undiscovered  into  a 
little  house,  which  was  the  temple  of  Fear,  and 
which  always  used  to  be  shut,  but  was  then  by 
chance  open  ;  being  got  in,  he  shut  the  door,  and 
lay  close :  the  other  four  were  killed,  and  above 
ten  more  that  came  to  their  assistance.  To  those 
that  were  quiet,  they  did  no  harm,  stopped  none 
that  fled  the  city,  and  spared  Agesilaus,  who  came 
out  of  the  temple  the  next  day.  The  Lacedae- 
monians have  not  only  temples  dedicated  to 
Fear,  but  also  to  Death,  Laughter,  and  the  like 
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Sassions.  Now  they  worship  Fear,  not  as  they 
o  those  deities  which  they  dread,  esteeming  it 
hurtful,  but  thinking  their  polity*  is  chiefly  kept 
up  by  law ;  and  therefore  the  Ephori  (Aristotle 
is  my  author),  when  they  enter  upon  their  govern- 
ment, make  proclamation  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  shave  their  whiskers,  and  be  obedient  to 
the  laws,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be 
severe;  using  this  trivial  particular,  in  my  opinion, 
to  accustom  their  youth  to  obedience,  even  in 
the  smallest  matters.  And  the  ancients,  I  think, 
did  not  imagine  fortitude  to  be  plain  fearlessness, 
but  a  cautious  fear  of  infamy  and  disgrace  :  for 
those  that  show  most  fear  towards  the  laws  are 
most  bold  against  their  enemies ;  and  those  are 
least  afraid  of  any  danger,  who  are  most  afraid  of 
a  just  reproach.    Therefore  he  said  well — 

A  reverence  still  attends  on  fear. 

And  Homer — 

Feared  you  shall  be^  dear  uncle,  and  revered. 

And  again — 

In  silence  fearing  those  that  bore  the  sway. 

For  it  is  very  commonly  seen,  that  men  rever- 
ence those  whom  they  fear ;  and  therefore  the 
Lacedaemonians  placed  the  temple  of  Fear  by 
the  Sussitium  of  the  Ephori,  having  raised  their 
power  to  almost  absolute  monarchy. 

The  next  day  Cleomenes  proscribed  eighty  of 
the  citizens,  whom  he  thought  necessary  to 
banish,  and  removed  all  the  seats  of  the  Ephori^ 
except  one,  in  which  he  himself  designed  to  sit, 
and  hear  causes ;  and  calling  the  citizens  to- 
gether, he  made  an  apology  for  his  proceedings, 

*  [Scott,  wrongly,  "  policy."— Ed.] 
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saying,  "That  by  Lycurgus  the  senate  was 
joined  to  the  kings,  and  that  that  model  of 
government  had  continued  a  long  time,  and 
needed  no  other  sort  of  magistrates  to  give  it 
perfection.  But  afterward,  in  the  long  war  with 
the  Messenians,  when  the  kings,  being  to  com- 
mand the  army,  had  no  time  to  attend  civil 
causes,  they  chose  some  of  their  friends,  and  left 
them  to  determine  the  suits  of  the  citizens  in 
their  stead.  These  were  called  Ephori,  and  at 
first  behaved  themselves  as  servants  to  the 
kings;  but  afterward,  by  degrees,  they  appro- 
priated the  power  to  themselves,  and  erected  a 
distinct  sort  of  magistracy.  ^  An  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  usual 
behaviour  of  the  langs,  who,  upon  the  first  and 
second  message  of  the  Ephori,  refuse  to  go ; 
but  upon  the  third,  readily  attend  them:  and 
Asteropus,  the  first  that  raised  the  Ephori  to 
that  height  of  power,  lived  a  great  many  years 
after  their  institution ;  therefore,  whilst  they 
modestly  contained  themselves  within  their  own 
proper  sphere,  it  was  better  to  bear  with  them 
than  to  make  a  disturbance.  But  that  an  upstart 
introduced  power  should  so  far  destroy  the  old 
model  of  government,  as  to  banish  some  kings, 
murder  others  without  hearing  their  defence, 
and  threaten  those  who  desired  to  see  the 
best  and  most  divine  constitution  restored  in 
Sparta,  was  insufferable;  therefore  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  him,  without  bloodshed,  to 
have  freed  Lacedaemon  from  those  foreign 
plagues,  luxury,  vanity,  debts,  and  usury,  and 
nnom  those  more  ancient  evils,  poverty  and 
ii<^es,  he  should  have  thought  himself  the 
happiest  king  in  the  world ;  having,  like  an  ex- 
pert physician,  cured  the  diseases  of  his  country 
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without  pain.  But  now,  in  this  necessity, 
Lycurgus's  example  favoured  his  proceedings, 
who,  being  neither  king  nor  magistrate,  but  a 
private  man,  and  aiming  at  the  lungdom,  came 
armed  into  the  market-place,  and,  for  fear  of 
the  king  Carileus,  fled  to  the  altar;  but  he 
being  a  good  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country, 
readily  consented  to  Lycurgus's  project,  and 
admitted  an  alteration  in  the  state.  Thus,  by 
his  own  actions,  Lycurgus  showed,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  correct  the  government  without  force 
and  fear ;  in  using  which,  he  said,  he  would  be 
so  moderate,  as  never  to  desire  their  assistance, 
but  either  to  terrify  or  ruin  the  enemies  of 
Sparta's  happiness  and  safety."  He  commanded 
that  all  the  land  should  be  left  in  common,  and 

Erivate  claims  laid  aside;  that  debtors  should 
e  discharged  of  their  debts,  and  a  strict  search 
made  who  were  foreigners,  and  who  not;  that 
the  true  Spartans,  recovering  their  courage, 
might  defend  the  city  by  their  arms ;  and  that 
we  may  no  longer  see  Laconia,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  to  secure  it,  wasted  by  the 
iEtolians  and  lUyrians.  Then  he  himself  first, 
with  his  father-in-law  Megistones,  and  his 
friends,  brought  all  their  wealth  into  one  public 
stock,  and  all  the  other  citizens  followed  the 
example.  The  land  was  divided,  and  every  one 
that  he  had  banished  had  a  share  assigned  him ; 
for  he  promised  to  restore  all,  as  soon  as  things 
were  settled,  and  in  quiet :  and  completing  the 
common  number  of  citizens,  out  of  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
he  raised  a  body  of  four  thousand  men;  and, 
instead  of  a  spear,  taught  them  to  use  a  sarissa 
(a  long  pike)  with  both  hands,  and  to  carry  their 
shields  by  a  string  fastened  round  their  arms. 
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and  not  by  a  handle,  as  before.  After  this  he 
began  to  consult  about  the  exercising  and  breed- 
ing of  the  youth,  many  particulars  of  which 
Spluerus,  being  then  at  Sparta,  directed;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  schools  of  exercise,  and 
then-  Sussitia  (common  eating-places),  recovered 
their  ancient  decency  and  order;  a  few  out  of 
necessity,  but  the  most  voluntarily  applying 
themselves  to  that  generous  and  Laconic  way 
of  living.  Besides,  that  the  name  of  monarch 
might  give  them  no  jealousy,  he  made  Eucleidas, 
his  brother,  partner  in  the  throne ;  and  that  was 
the  only  time  that  Sparta  had  two  kings  of 
the  same  family.  Then  understanding  that  the 
Achasans  and  Aratus  imagined  that  this  change 
had  disturbed  and  shaken  his  affairs,  and  that 
he  would  not  venture  out  of  Sparta,  and  leave 
the  dty,  now  unsettled  by  so  great  an  altera- 
tion,  he  thought  it  great  and  serviceable  to  his 
designs  to  convince  his  enemies  that  he  was 
eagerly  desirous  of  a  war ;  and  therefore  making 
an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Megalopolis, 
he  wasted  the  country  very  much,  and  got  a 
considerable  booty.  And  at  last  taking  those 
that  used  to  act  in  the  public  solemnities  travel- 
ling from  Messena,  and  building  a  theatre  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  setting  a  prize  of  £40 
value,  he  sat  spectator  a  whole  day;  not  that 
he  either  desired  or  needed  such  a  divertisement, 
but  as  it  were  insulting  over  his  enemies ;  and 
that,  by  thus  manifestly  despising  them,  he 
might  show  that  he  had  more  than  conquered 
the  Achseans.  For  that  alone,  of  all  the  Greek 
or  kings'  armies,  had  no  stage-players,  no 
jugglers,  no  dancing  or  singing  women  attend- 
ing it,  but  was  free  from  sQl  sorts  of  looseness, 
wantonness^  and  foppery ;  the  young  men  being 
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for  the  most  part  upon  duty,  and  the  old  men 
teaching  them  at  leisure-tune  to  apply  them- 
selves  to  their  usual  drollery,  and  to  rally  one 
another  facetiously  after  the  Laconic  fashion; 
the  advantages  of  which  I  have  discovered  in 
the  life  of  Lycurgus.  He  himself  instructed 
all  by  his  example:  he  was  a  living  pattern 
of  temperance  before  everybody's  eyes,  and  his 
course  of  living  was  neither  more  stately  nor 
more  expensive  than  any  of  the  commons.  And 
this  was  a  considerable  advantage  to  him  in  his 
designs  on  Greece ;  for  men,  when  they  waited 
upon  other  kings,  ^d  not  so  much  admire  their 
wealth,  costly  furniture,  and  numerous  attend- 
ance, as  they  hated  their  pride  and  state,  their 
difficulty  of  access,  and  scornful  commanding 
answers  to  their  petitions.  But  when  they 
came  to  Cleomenes,  who  was  both  really  a 
king,  and  bore  that  title,  and  saw  no  purple,  no 
robes  of  state  upon  him,  no  chairs  and  couches 
about  him  for  his  ease,  and  that  he  did  not  receive 

Eetitions,  and  return  answers,  after  a  long  delay, 
y  a  number  of  messengers,  waiters,  or  by  bills, 
but  that  he  rose  and  came  forward  to  meet  those 
that  came  to  wait  upon  him,  stayed,  talked  freely 
and  graciously  with  all  that  had  business,  they 
were  extremely  taken,  won  to  his  service,  and 

frofessed  that  he  alone  was  the  true  son  of 
lercules.  His  common  everyday's  meal  was 
in  a  mean  room,  very  sparing,  and  after  the 
Laconic  manner ;  and  when  he  entertained  am- 
bassadors, or  strangers,  two  more  beds  were 
added  and  a  little  better  dinner  provided  by  his 
servants ;  but  no  fricassees,*  no  dainties,  only  the 
dishes  were  larger,  and  the  wine  more  plentiful ; 
for  he  reproved  one  of  his  friends  for  entertain- 

*  [Original,  "  fricacies."— Ed.] 
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ing  some  strangers  with  nothing  but  pulse  and 
black  broth,  such  diet  as  they  usually  had  in 
their  Phiditia,  sa3mig,  that  upon  such  occasions, 
and  when  they  treat  strangers,  it  was  not  requi- 
site to  be  too  exact  Laconians.     After  supper,  a 
stand  was  brought  in  with  a  brass  vessel  full  of 
wine,  two  silver  pots,  which  held  almost  a  quart 
a  piece,  a  few  silver  cups,  of  which  he  that  pleased 
might  drink,  but  no  liquor  was  forced  on  any  of 
the  guests.     There  was  no  music,  nor  was  any 
required ;  for  he  entertained  the  company,  some- 
times asking  questions,  sometimes  telling  stories: 
and  his  discourse  was  neither  too  grave,  and  un- 
pleasantly serious,  nor  vain  and  abusive,  but 
merrily  facetious ;  for  he  thought  those  ways  of 
catching  men  by  gifts  and  presents,  which  other 
kings  use,  to  be  mean  and  inartificial;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  glorious  method, 
and  most  suitable  to  a  king,  to  win  the  affections 
of  those  that  came  near  him,  by  pleasant  dis- 
course, and  unaffected  conversation ;  for  a  friend 
and  mercenary  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
made  by  conversation  and  agreeableness  of  hum- 
our, and  the  other  by  reward.     The  Mantinaeans 
were  the  first  that  obliged  him ;  for,  getting  by 
night  into  the  city,  and  driving  out  the  Achaean 
garrison,  they  put  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  he  restored  them  their  polity  and  laws,  and 
the  same  day  marched  to  Tegea ;  and  a  little 
while  after,  fetching  a  compass  through  Arcadia, 
he  made  a  descent  upon  PheraB,  in  Achaia,  in- 
tending to  force  Aratus  to  a  battle,  or  bring  him 
into  disrepute  for  refusing  to  engage,  and  suffer- 
ing him  to  waste  the  country.     Hyperbatus  at 
that  time  commanded  the  army,  but  Aratus  had 
all    the  power  amongst  the  Achaeans.      The 
Achaeans,    marching    forth    with    their   whole 
strength,  and    encamping    in    Dumeae,   about 
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HfjrrrffTT?apmr',  CLsfxncDes  came  up.  and  think- 
':m£  n  11:1:  Jkrv^skble  to  pitch  between  Dumec^ 
X  .znj  .n:  die  ffymy'^,  and  the  camp  of  tlie 
A'nspitrSb  2e  bcuily  dared  tfie  Ac^haeans*  and 
^:r^^  izfesn  !.>  A  botde :  and  roating  the  phalanx, 
SLe'v  X  fraz  jisuLj  in  the  fight,  and  took  many 
fcsscoers :  risxe  zBuching  to  Lagon,  and  diiv- 
r=:£  ret  tr:<e  Achsan  garrison,  he  restored  tbe 
10  tse  FIfartv  The  affairs  of  the  Achaeans 
ru^  =  d:^  desperate  condition,  Aratus,  ^riio 
fr  vvm  to  continue  in  his  government  above 
A  yeJT.  lerused  tbe  ennmand,  though  they  en- 
treated ;Lad  urged  lum  to  accept  it ;  and  this  was 
in  done,  vfaen  the  sfa[»m  was  high,  to  put  tbe 
power  oat  of  his  own  hands,  and  set  another  to 
the  helm,  Ckomenes  at  first  proposed  fetir  and 
easv  conditicHQs  bv  his  ambassadors  to  the  Achie- 
ans :  but  afterwards  he  soit  others,  and  required 
the  chief  command  to  be  settled  upon  him ;  and 
in  other  matters  he  pronused  to  agree  to  reascHi- 
ahle  terms,  and  to  restore  their  captiTes  and  tfadr 
country.  The  Achaeans  were  willing  to  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  those  terms,  and  invited 
Cleomenes  to  Lerna,  where  an  assembly  was  to 
be  held :  but  it  happened  that  Cleomenes  hastily 
marching  on,  and  unseasonably  drinking  water, 
brought  up  abundance  of  blood,  and  lost  his 
voice;  therefore,  being  unable  to  continue  his 
march,  he  sent  the  chiefest  of  the  captives  to  the 
Achasans,  and  putting  off  the  meeting  for  some 
time,  retired  to  Lacedaemon.  This  ruined  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  which  was  just  then  ready  to 
recover  itself  out  of  its  disasters,  and  avoid  the 
insulting  and  covetousness  of  the  Macedonians: 
for  Aratus,  whether  fearing  or  distrusting  Cleo- 
menes, or  envying  his  unlooked-for  success,  or 
thinking  it  a  disgrace  for  him,  who  had  com- 
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manded  thirty-three  years,  to  have  a  young  man 
succeed  to  aU  his  glory  and  his  power,  and  be 
head  of  that  government  which  he  had  been 
raising  and  setung  so  many  years ;  he  first  en- 
deavoured  to  keep  the  Achaeans  from  closing 
with  Cleomenes;  but  when  they  would  not 
hearken  to  hun,  fearing  Cleomenes's  daring  spirit, 
and  thinking  the  Lacedasmonians'  proposals  to 
be  very  reasonable,  who  designed  oiuy  to  reduce 
Peloponnesus  to  its  old  model,  he  took  his  last 
refuge  in  an  action  which  was  unbecoming  any 
of  the  Greeks,  most  dishonourable  to  him,  and 
most  unworthy  his  former  bravery  and  exploits ; 
for  he  called  Antigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled 
Peloponnesus  with  Macedonians,  whom  he  him- 
self, when  a  youth,  having  beaten  their  garrison 
out  of  the  castle  of  Corinth,  had  driven  from  the 
same  country;  beside  he  declared  himself  an 
enemy  to  all  kings,  and  hath  left  many  dishon- 
ourable stories  of  this  same  Antigonus,  in  those 
commentaries  which  he  wrote :  and  though  he 
declares  that  he  suffered  considerable  losses,  and 
underwent  great  dangers,  that  he  might  free 
Athens  from  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  yet 
afterward  he  brought  the  very  same  men  armed 
into  his  own  country,  and  his  own  house,  even  to 
the  women's  apartment.  He  would  not  endure 
that  one  of  the  family  of  Hercules,  and  king  of 
Sparta,  and  one  that  had  reformed  the  polity  of 
his  country,  as  it  were  a  disordered  harmony,  and 
tuned  it  to  the  plain  Doric  measure  of  Lycurgus, 
to  be  styled  head  of  the  Triccasans  and  Sicyon- 
ians ;  and  whilst  he  fled  the  pulse  and  short  coat, 
and,  which  were  his  chief  accusations  against 
Cleomenes,  the  extirpation  of  wealth,  and  refor- 
mation of  poverty,  he  basely  subjected  himself, 
together  with  Achaia,  to  the  diadem  and  purple. 
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to  the  imperious  commands  of  the  Macedonians 
and  their  Satrapae.  That  he  might  not  seem  to 
be  under  Cleomenes,  he  sacrificed  the  Antigonea, 
(sacrifices  in  honour  of  Antigonus),  and  sung 
paeans  himself  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  to  the 
honour  of  a  rotten,  consumptive  Macedonian. 
I  write  this  not  out  of  any  design  to  disgrace 
Aratus  (for  in  many  things  he  showed  himself 
vigorous  for  the  Grecian  interest,  and  a  great 
man),  but  out  of  pity  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which,  in  such  a  person,  so  excellent,  and 
so  many  ways  disposed  to  virtue,  cannot  attain 
to  a  state  irreprehensible. 

The  Achaeans  meeting  again  at  Argos,  and 
Cleomenes  descending  from  Tegea,  there  were 
great  hopes  that  all  differences  would  be  com- 
posed. JBut  Aratus  (Antigonus  and  he  having 
already  agreed  upon  the  chief  articles  of  their 
league)  fearing  that  Cleomenes  would  carry  all 
before  him,  and  either  win  or  force  the  multitude 
to  comply  with  his  demands,  proposed  that, 
having  three  hundred  hostages  put  into  his  hands, 
he  should  come  alone  into  the  town,  or  bring  his 
army  to  the  place  of  exercise,  called  Cillarabion, 
without  the  city,  and  treat  there. 

Cleomenes  hearing  this,  said,  that  he  was  un- 
iustly  dealt  with  ;  for  they  ought  to  have  told 
him  so  plainly  at  first,  and  not,  now  he  was  come 
even  to  their  doors,  show  their  jealousy,  and  deny 
him  admission.  And  writing  an  epistle  to  the 
Achaeans  about  the  same  subject,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  was  an  accusation  of  Aratus; 
and  Aratus,  on  the  other  side,  ripping  up  his 
faults  to  the  assembly,  he  hastily  dislodged,  and 
sent  a  trumpeter  to  denounce  war  against  tiie 
Achaeans,  but  not  to  Argos,  but  to  JSgium,  as 
Aratus  delivers,  that  he  might  not  give  them 
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notice  enough  to  make  provision  for  their  de- 
fence. Upon  this,  the  Achaeans  were  mightily 
disturbed ;  the  common  people  expecting  a  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  and  a  release  from  their  debts ; 
and  the  chief  men  being  on  many  accounts 
displeased  with  Aratus,  and  some  angry,  and  at 
odds  with  him,  as  the  occasion  of  the  Mace- 
donians' descent  on  Peloponnesus.  Encouraged 
by  these  misunderstandings,  Cleomenes  invades 
Achaia ;  and  first  took  Pellene  by  surprise,  and 
beat  out  the  Achaean  garrison ;  and  siterwards 
brought  over  Pheneon  and  Pentelaeon  to  his 
side.  Now  the  Achaeans  suspecting  some 
treacherous  designs  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  sent 
their  horse  and  mercenaries  out  of  Argos  to 
have  an  eye  upon  those  cities ;  and  they  them- 
selves went  to  Argos  to  celebrate  the  Nemean 
games.  Cleomenes  advertised  of  this  march, 
and  hopmg  (as  it  afterwards  feU  out)  that  upon 
an  unexpected  advance  to  the  dty,  now  busied 
in  the  solemnity  of  the  games,  and  thronged 
with  numerous  spectators,  he  should  raise  a 
considerable  terror  and  confusion  amongst 
them ;  by  night,  he  marched  with  his  army  to 
the  walls,  and  taking  the  quarter  of  the  town 
caDed  Aspis,  which  lies  above  the  theatre,  a 

Elace  well  fortified,  and  hard  to  be  approached, 
e  so  terrified  them,  that  none  ofier^  to  resist, 
but  agreed  to  accept  a  garrison,  to  give  twenty 
citizens  for  hostages,  and  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  that  he  should  have  the  chief 
command.  This  action  considerably  increased 
his  reputation,  and  his  power;  for  the  ancient 
Spartan  kings,  though  tiiey  many  ways  endea^ 
voured  to  effect  it,  could  never  bring  Argos  to 
be  steadfastiy  and  sincerely  theirs.  And  Pyrrhus, 
a  most  experienced  captain,  and  brave  soldier. 
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i2irc];£^  3e  carxicd  the  otr  Inr  tome,  oould  not 

s  cosfie^cc  but  w^  shm  himsrif  with  t 

put  cf  his  aimy.     Tlieiefore  tli^ 

oespitch  and  eontrivuioe  of  Cleo- 

:  jisd  tbotse  that  befoie  derided  him  ftr 

^  he  rrr.ifcttaiJ  SfAon  and  Lyciugiisin 

;^  cbe  people  from  their  debts»  and  in 

equiliT  £v5£z^  the  wealth  <^  the  Gitiaens,wcR 

DOW  persssikied  that  he  was  the  cause  of  tke 

desor&faie  ahentioiks  in  the  Spartan   oommoih 

weahh.     For,  before,  they  were  very  low  in 

the  woiUL  and  so  unable  to  secure  their  own, 

that  the  .£t«]£ans.  iuTading  T.«aconia»  Ihoo^ 

awav  tittr  thousand  slaTes ;  so  that  CMoe  of  tke 

elder  Spartans  is  reported  to  haTe  said,  tint 

~  they  had  done  Laconia  a  kindness  by  unbm^ 

dening  it  ;^  and  yet,  i^  httle  while  after,  applyiiig 

thansdves  to  tfcieir  own  customs,  and  ancient 

institutions^  they    gave    notable    instances  of 

courage  and  obediaace,  as  if  they  had  been 

under  the  eye  of  Lycuigus  himself,  and  quidcfy 

raised  Sparta  to  be  head  of  all  Greece^  and 

recovered  Peloponnesus  to  themselveSb     Whilst 

Aigos  was  taken,  and  Cleons  and  Philius*  sided 

with  Cleomenes,  Aratus  was  at  Corinth  seardn 

ing  after  some  who  were  reported  to  favour  Ae 

Spartan  interest      The  news  being  brought  to 

hun,  disturbed  him  very  much ;  for  he  percdved 

the  city  inclining  to  Cleomenes,  and  the  Admns 

willing  to  be  at  ease ;  therefore  he  called  all  the 

dtizens  into  the  common  haU,  and,  as  it  were 

undesignedly,  retreating  to  the  gate,  he  mounted 

his  horse  that  stood  ready  there,  and  fled  to 

Sicyon  ;  and  the  Corinthians  made  such  haste 

to  Cleomenes  at  Argos,  that  (as  Aratus  says), 

striving  who  should  be  first  there,  they  spoiled 

♦  [Of  course  =  "  Phlius."— Ed.] 
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leir  horses  :  and  Cleomenes  was  very  angry 
the  Corinthians  for  letting  Aratus  escape. 
Megistones  came  from  Cleomenes  to  hun, 
ing  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of  Corinth, 
h  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  Achceans, 
offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money ; 
that  he  answered,  that  ''matters  were  not 
in  his  power,  buthem  theirs."  Thus  Aratus 
elf  writes.  But  Cleomenes,  marching  from 
>s,  and  taking  in  the  Trsezenians,  Epidaur- 
and  Hermioneans,  came  to  Corinth,  and 
ced  up  the  castle,  which  the  Achsans  would 
iurrender ;  and  sending  for  Aratus's  friends 
stewards,  committed  his  house  and  estate 
leir  care  and  management,  and  sent  Triti- 
is,  the  Messenian,  to  him  a  second  time, 
ing  that  the  castle  might  be  equaUy 
soned  by  the  Spartans  and  Achasans,  and 
lising  to  Aratus  himself  double  the  pension 
lie  received  from  King  Ptolemy ;  but  Aratus 
ing  the  conditions,  and  sending  his  own  son 
other  hostages  to  Antigonus,  and  persuad- 
he  Achaeans  to  make  a  decree  for  delivering 
castle  into  Antigonus's  hands,  Cleomenes 
led  the  territory  of  the  Sicyonians,  and, 
;  decree  of  the  Corinthians,  seized  on  all 
us's  estate.  In  the  meantime,  Antigonus, 
a  great  army,  passed  Gerania ;  and  Cleo- 
^  thinking  it  more  advisable  to  fortify  and 
son,  not  the  Isthmus,  but  the  mountains 
i  Onia,  and  by  a  long  siege  and  skirmishes 
eary  the  Macedonians,  than  to  venture  a 
attle,  put  his  design  in  execution,  which 
much  distressed  Antigonus ;  for  he  had 
rought  victuals  sufficient  for  his  army,  nor 
It  easy  to  force  a  way  through,  whilst 
nenes  guarded  the  pass.  He  attempted  by 
to  pass  through  Lechaeum,  but  failed,  and 
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lost  some  men;  so  that  Cleomenes  and  his 
army  were  mightily  encouraged,  and  so  flushed 
with  the  victory,  that  they  went  merrily  to 
supper ;  and  Antigonus  was  very  much  dejected, 
being  reduced  to  those  miserable  straits.  At 
last  he  designed  to  march  to  the  promontory 
Herceum,  and  thence  transport  his  army  in  boats 
to  Sicyon,  which  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  be  very  chargeable.  The  same  time, 
about  evening,  some  of  Aratus's  friends  came 
from  Argos  by  sea,  and  invited  him  to  return ; 
for  the  Argives  would  revolt  from  Cleomenes. 
Aristotle  was  the  man  that  wrought  the  revolt, 
and  he  had  no  hard  task  to  persuade  the  common 
people ;  for  they  were  all  angry  with  Cleomenes 
for  not  releasing  them  from  their  debts,  as  they 
expected.  Upon  this  advertisement,  Aratus, 
with  fifteen  hundred  of  Antigonus's  soldiers, 
sailed  to  Epidaurus  ;  but  Aristotle,  not  sta3ring 
for  his  coming,  drew  out  the  citizens,  and 
fought  against  the  garrison  of  the  castle ;  and 
Timoxenus,  with  the  Achaeans  from  Sicyon, 
came  to  his  assistance.  Cleomenes  heard  the 
news  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and, 
sending  for  Megistones,  angrily  commanded  him 
to  go  and  set  things  right  at  Argos.  This 
Megistones  was  the  man  who  passed  his  word 
for  the  Arrives'  loyalty,  and  persuaded  him 
not  to  bani^  the  suspected.  This  Megistones 
he  despatched  with  two  thousand  soldiers,  and 
observed  Antigonus  himself,  and  encouraged 
the  Corinthians ;  pretending,  that  there  was  no 

{treat  matter  in  the  stirs  at  Argos,  but  only  a 
ittle  disturbance  raised  by  a  few  inconsiderable 
persons.  But  when  Alegistones,  entering  Argos, 
was  slain^  and  tlie  ganison  could  scarce  hold 
out^  and  (Sequent  messengers  came  to  Cleo- 
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Aenes  for  succours,  he, — fearing  lest  the  enemy, 

'flSFug  taken  Argos,  should  shut  up  the  passes, 

tod   securely  waste  Laconia,  and  besiege  Sparta 

•rtseW,  which  he  had  left  without  forces, — he 

^fislodged  from  Corinth,  and  presently  lost  that 

oty,  for  Antigonus  entered  it,  and  ^rrisoned 

the     town.     He  turned  aside  from   his  direct 

munch,    and,  assaulting    the    wall    of    Argos, 

endeavoured  to  break  in;  and  having  cleared 

away  under  the  quarter  called  Aspis,  he  joined 

the    garrison,  which  still  held  out  against  the 

Achaeans ;  some  parts  of  the  dty  he  scaled  and 

toofc,  and  his  Cretan  archers  cleared  the  streets. 

Bui:,  when  he  saw  Antigonus,  with  his  phalanx, 

descending  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain, 

^^^  the  horse  on  all  sides  entering  the  city,  he 

thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  post ;  and 

^^^efore,  with  all  his  men,  made  a  safe  retreat 

hehind  the  wall ;  having  in  a  short  time  raised 

™*^self  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  in  one 

™**X*h,  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  Pelo- 

ponnesus,  and  lost  all  again  in  as  short  a  time : 

^^  Some  of  his   allies  presently  forsook  him, 

y  ^  others  not  long  irfter  put  themselves  under 

'^'^^gonus  s  protection.    His  army  thus  defeated, 

^    ^e  was  leading  back  tlie  relics  of  his  forces, 

^x  '^5;^  froro  Lacedaemon  met  him  in  the  evening 

jjjjV^T^ea,  and  brought  him  news  of  as  great  a 

^^^^ortune  as  that  which  he  had  lately  suffered ; 

j^^-    that  was  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 

gp^^'^d  on  so  much,  that  when  he  was  most  pro- 

i^^^^us,  he  would  ever  now  and  then  make  a  step 

B>^^parta  to  visit  his  beloved  JSgiatis. 

^^^^l^is  news  afflicted  him  extremely;  and  he 

S^^ved  as  a  young  man  would  do  for  the  loss 

^*    ^  very  beautiful  and  excellent  wife ;  yet  his 

^{^^sion  did  not  debase  the  greatness  of  his  mind, 
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but»  keeping  his  usual  voice,  his  countenance, 
and  his  nabit,  he  gave  necessary  orders  to  his 
captains,  and  took  care  to  secure  the  T^eans. 
The  next  day  he  retired  to  Sparta ;  and  having 
at  home,  with  liis  mother  and  children,  bewaOed 
the  loss,  and  finished  his  mourning,  he  presently 
appeared  about  the  public  affairs  of  tne  state. 
W  ow  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  promised  him 
assistance,  but  demanded  his  mother  and  children 
for  hostages.  This,  for  some  considerable  time, 
he  was  ashamed  to  discover  to  his  mother ;  and 
though  he  often  went  to  her  on  purpose,  and 
was  just  upon  the  discourse,  yet  still  refrained, 
and  kept  it  to  himself;  so  that  she  began  to 
suspect  somewhat,  and  asked  his  friends.  Whether 
Cleomenes  had  somewhat  to  say  to  her  which 
he  was  afraid  to  speak?  At  last  Cleomenes 
venturing  to  tell  her,  she  laughed  heartily,  and 
said,  "  Was  tliis  the  thing  that  you  had  often  a 
mind  to  tell  me,  and  was  afraid  ?  Why  do  not 
you  put  me  on  shipboard,  and  send  this  carcass 
where  it  may  be  most  serviceable  to  Sparta, 
before  age  wastes  it  unprofitably  here  ?"  There- 
fore, all  things  being  provided  for  the  voyage, 
they  went  to  Tsenarus  on  foot,  and  the  army 
waited  on  them.  Cratesiclea,  when  she  was 
ready  to  go  on  board,  took  Cleomenes  aside  into 
Neptune's  temple,  and  embracing  him,  who  was 
very  much  dejected,  and  extremely  discomposed, 
she  said  thus :  **  Go  to.  King  of  Sparta ;  when 
we  are  without  door,  let  none  see  us  weep,  or 
show  any  passion  below  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  Sparta,  for  that  alone  is  in  our  own  power ; 
as  for  success  or  disappointments,  those  wait  on 
us  as  the  Deity  decrees."  Having  said  thus,  and 
composed  her  countenance,  she  went  to  the  ship 
with  her  little  grandson,  and  bade  the  pilot  put 
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presently  out  to  sea.  When  she  came  to  Egypt, 
and  understood  that  Ptolemy  entertained  pro- 
posals and  overtures  of  peace  from  Antigonus, 
and  that  Cleomenes,  though  the  Achaeans  invited 
and  urged  him  to  an  agreement,  was  afraid,  for 
her  sake,  to  come  to  any,  without  Ptolemy's 
consent ;  she  wrote  to  him,  advising  him  to  do 
that  which  was  most  becoming  and  most  profit- 
able for  Sparta,  and  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  old 
woman  and  a  little  child,  always  stand  in  fear  of 
Ptolemy.  This  character  she  maintained  in  her 
misfortunes.  Antigonus  having  taken  Tegea, 
and  plundered  Orchomenium  and  Mantinaea, 
Cleomenes  was  shut  up  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Laconia,  and  made  such  of  the  Helots  as 
could  pay  five  Attic  pounds,  free  of  Sparta, 
and  by  &at  means  got  together  500  talents; 
and  arming  2000  after  the  Macedonian  fashion, 
that  he  might  make  a  body  fit  to  oppose  Anti- 
gonus's  Leucaspidffi  (white  shields),  he  under- 
took a  very  considerable  and  very  surprising 
enterprise.  Megalopolis  was  at  that  time  a  city 
of  itself  as  big  and  as  powerful  as  Sparta,  and 
had  the  forces  of  the  Achseans  and  Antigonus 
encamping  on  its  sides ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the 
Megalopolitans'  doing  that  Antigonus  was  called 
in  to  assist  the  Achaeans.  Cleomenes  having  a 
design  upon  this  city  (no  action  was  ever  more 
sudden  and  more  unexpected),  ordered  his  men 
to  take  five  days'  provision,  and  so  marched  to 
SeHasia,  as  if  he  intended  to  spoil  the  country  of 
the  Aigives ;  but  from  thence  making  a  descent 
into  the  territories  of  Megalopolis,  and  refreshing 
his  army  about  Rhastium,  he  marched  through 
Helicon,  directly  to  the  dty.  When  he  was  not 
far  off  the  town,  he  sent  Pantheus  with  two 
regiments  to   surprise   the   Mesopyrgion,   (the 
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quarter  between  the  two  towers),  which  he 
understood  to  be  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of 
the  Megalopolitans*  fortifications ;  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  he  followed  leisurely.  Pantheus 
not  only  surprised  that  place,  but,  finding  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  without  guards,  he  pulled  down 
some  places,  and  demolished  others,  and  killed 
all  the  defenders  that  he  found.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  busied,  Cleomenes  came  up  to  him,  and  was 
got  with  his  army  within  the  city,  before  the 
Megalopolitans  knew  of  the  surprise.  At  last,  as 
soon  as  it  was  discovered,  some  left  the  town 
immediately,  taking  with  them  what  money  they 
had  ready ;  some  armed,  and  engaged  the  enemy ; 
and  though  they  were  not  able  to  beat  them  out, 
yet  they  gave  their  citizens  time  and  opportunity 
safely  to  retire ;  so  that  there  were  not  above 
1000  persons  left  in  the  town,  all  the  rest  flying 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  escaping  to 
Messena.  A  great  number  of  those  that  armed 
and  fought  the  enemy  were  saved,  and  very  few 
taken,  amongst  whom  were  Lysandridas  and 
Thearidas,  two  men  of  great  power  and  reputa- 
tion amongst  the  Megalopolitans;  and  tiiere- 
fore  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  were  taken, 
brought  them  to  Cleomenes.  And  Lysandridas, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Cleomenes  afar  off,  cried  out, — 
"  Now,  King  of  Sparta,  it  is  in  your  power,  by 
doing  a  most  kingly  and  braver  action  than  you 
have  already  performed,  to  purchase  a  consider- 
able glory."  And  Cleomenes,  guessing  at  his 
meaning,  replied, — "  What  do  you  say,  Lysan- 
dridas ?  sure  you  will  not  advise  me  to  restore 
your  dty  to  you  again?"  "It  is  that  which  I 
mean,"  Lysandridas  replied ;  "  and  I  advise  you 
not  to  ruin  so  brave  a  city,  but  to  fill  it  with 
faithful  and  steadfast  friends  and  allies,  by  restor- 
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^  tJbieir  country  to  the  Megalopolitans,  and 
emgf  the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a  people." 
leonKmenes  paused  a  while,  and  then  said, — **  It 
yGT^^  hard  to  trust  so  far  in  these  matters ;  but 
ith  'mjB.  s  let  profit  always  jdeld  to  glory. "  Having 
id  t:!^,  he  sent  the  two  men  to  Messena  with 
tnnaapeter  from  himself,  offering  the  Megalo- 
Qlbt^.:xis  their  city  again,  if  they  would  forsake 
bie  .^^aean  interest  and  be  on  his  side.  Though 
Seorx^enes  made  these  kind  and  obliging  pro- 
posals, yet  PhilopaBmen  would  not  suffer  them 
o  bir^ak  their  league  with  the  Achaeans;  and 
accusing  Cleomenes  to  the  people,  as  if  his  design 
^^  Hot  to  restore  the  city,  but  to  take  the 
aazeiis  too,  he  forced  Thearidas  and  Lysandridas 
^^*^ve  Messena. 

This  was  that  Philopaemen  who  was  afterward 
•mef  of  the  Achaeans,  and  a  man  of  the  greatest 
'cputation  amongst  the  Greeks,  as  I  have  made 
*  appear  in  his  own  Life.  This  news  coming  to 
^l^Uienes,  though  he  had  before  taken  such 
^^  care  that  the  city  should  not  be  plundered, 
l''^^  then  being  in  a  fury,  and  put  out  of  all 
^^^nce,  he  rifled  them  of  all  their  coin,  plate, 
1^^  jewels,  and  sent  their  statues  and  pictures  to 
^P^^i:a ;  and  demolishing  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
[^  ^narched  away  for  fear  of  Antigonus  and  the 
^-^t^^eans ;  but  they  never  stirred,  for  they  were 
^  ''^igium  at  a  council  of  war.  There  Aratus 
?^^^nted  the  desk,  wept  a  long  while,  and  held 
^  mantle  before  his  face;  and  at  last,  the 
^^^^pany  being  amazed,  and  commanding  him 
!  '^jeak,  he  said, — "Megalopolis  is  ruined  by 
i^^^Dmenes."  The  assembly  was  presently  dis- 
^]^^ ;  the  Achaeans  being  extremely  surprised 
'  ^^e  suddenness  and  greatness  of  the  loss ;  and 
^^'tagonous  intending  to  send  speedy  succours. 
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when  he  found  his  army  to  gather  very  slowly 
out  of  their  winter  quarters,  he  sent  them  orders 
to  continue  there  still ;  and  he  himself  marched 
to  Argos  with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  The 
second  enterprise  of  Cleomenes  seemed  to  be 
carried  on  by  extreme  boldness,  and  unaccount- 
able madness;  but  yet,  in  Polybius's  opinion, 
was  done  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  exact 
foresight;  tor,  knowing  very  well,  that  the 
Macedonians  were  dispersed  into  their  winter 
quarters,  and  that  Antigonus,  with  his  friends 
and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him,  wintered  in 
Argos;  upon  these  considerations  he  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Argives,  hoping  to  shame 
Antigonus  to  a  battie  upon  unequal  terms ;  or 
else,  if  he  did  not  dare  to  fight,  to  bring  him 
into  disrepute  with  the  Achasans.  And  this 
accordingly  happened;  for  Cleomenes  wasting, 
plundering,  ana  spoiling  the  whole  country,  the 
Argives,  vexed  at  the  loss,  run  in  troops  to  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  clamoured  that  he 
should  either  fight  or  surrender  his  command 
to  better  and  braver  men.  But  Antigonus,  as 
became  an  experienced  captain,  accounting  it 
dishonourable  foolishly  to  hazard  his  army,  and 
quit  his  security,  not  to  be  abused  and  railed 
at  by  the  rabble,  would  not  march  out  against 
Cleomenes,  but  stood  fixed  to  the  designs  which 
he  had  laid.  Cleomenes,  in  the  meantime, 
brought  his  army  up  to  the  very  walls,  and 
having  uncontroUedly  spoiled  the  country,  and 
insulted  over  his  enemies,  drew  off  again.  A 
little  while  after,  being  advertised  that  Anti- 
gonus designed  for  Tegea,  and  thence  to  make 
an  incursion  into  Laconia,  he  hastily  marched 
with  his  army  another  way,  and  appeared  early 
in  the  morning  before  Axgos,  and  wasted  the 
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fields  about  it;  the  com  he  did  not  cut  down 
with  reaping-hooks  and  scythes,  as  men  usuaUy 
do,  but  beat  it  down  with  staves  made  like 
scimitars,  as  if  with  a  great  deal  of  contempt 
and  wanton  scorn  he  spoiled  the  fields,  and 
wasted  the  country  in  his  march ;  yet  when  his 
soldiers  would  have  set  CyUabiis,  the  school  of 
exercise,  on  fire,  he  hindered  the  attempt,  re- 
flecting, upon  serious  consideration,  that  the 
outrages  committed  at  Megalopolis  were  the 
effects  of  his  passion  rather  than  his  wisdouL 
He  pretended  to  make  such  little  account  o^ 
and  so  much  to  despise  Antigonus,  who  first 
retired  to  Argos,  and  afterward  placed  garrisons 
on  all  the  mountains  round  about,  that  he  sent 
a  trumpeter  to  desire  the  keys  of  Heranim, 
(Juno's  temple,)  that  he  might  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess.  Thus  with  a  scoff,  and  Utter  reflec- 
tion on  Antigonus,  and  having  sacrificed  to  the 
goddess,  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  that  was 
shut,  he  marched  to  Phlius;  and  fit>m  thence 
driving  out  those  that  garrisoned  Hologountum, 
he  marched  down  to  Orchomenium.  And  these 
enterprises  not  ordy  encouraged  the  dtizens,  but 
made  him  appear  to  the  very  enemies  to  be  an 
experienced  captain,  and  very  worthy  of  com- 
mand; for,  wiUi  the  strength  of  one  city,  not 
only  to  fight  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  all  the  Peloponnesians ;  not  only  to  preserve 
Laconia  firom  being  spoiled,  but  to  waste  the 
enemy's  country,  and  to  take  so  many  and  such 
considerable  dties,  is  an  argument  of  no  common 
bravery.  He  that  first  said,  '^  That  money  was 
the  sinews  of  affairs,**  seemed  chiefly  in  that  sav- 
ing to  respect  war:  and  Demades,  when  the 
Athenians  had  voted  that  a  navy  should  be 
made  ready,  but  had  no  money,  said,  *'They 
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should  make  bread  before  they  thought  of  sail- 
ing : "  and  the  old  Archidamus,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  dlies  desired, 
that  each  party's  share  of  contributions  for  the 
war  should  be  determined,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  War  cannot  be  kept  to  a  set  diet*'  For, 
a$  well-breathed  wrestlers  do  in  time  weary  and 
tire  out  the  most  active  and  most  skilful  com- 
batant ;  so  Antigonus,  coming  to  the  war  with 
a  great  stock  of  wealth,  wearied  out  Cleomenes, 
whose  poverty  made  it  difficult  for  him  either  to 
provide  pay  for  the  mercenaries,  or  provisions 
for  the  citizens.  For  in  all  other  respects  the 
time  favoured  Cleomenes,  for  Antigonus's  affairs 
at  home  began  to  be  disturbed:  for  the  bar- 
barians wasted  and  overran  Macedonia  whilst 
he  was  absent;  and  at  that  time  a  vast  army 
of  the  lUyrians  came  down,  to  be  freed  from 
whose  outrages,  the  Macedonians  sent  for  An- 
tigonus, and  the  letters  had  almost  been 
brought  to  him  before  the  battle  was  fought, 
upon  the  receipt  of  which  he  presently  dis- 
lodged, and  left  the  Achaean's  affairs  to  them- 
selves. But  fortune,  that  loves  to  determine 
the  greatest  affairs  by  a  minute,  in  this  con- 
juncture showed  such  an  exact  niceness  of  time, 
that  immediately  after  the  battle  in  Sellasia  was 
over,  and  Cleomenes  had  lost  his  army  and  his 
city,  the  messengers  reached  Antigonus.  And 
this  made  Cleomenes's  misfortune  more  to  be 

f)itied ;  for,  if  he  had  forborne  fighting  two  days 
onger,  there  had  been  no  need  of  hazarding  a 
battle,  since,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Mace- 
donians, he  might  have  had  what  conditions  he 
pleased  from  the  Achseans.  But  now  (as  I 
hinted  before)  for  want  of  money,  being  necessi- 
tated to  rely  wholly  on  his  arms,  he  was  forced. 
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with  20,000  (this  is  Polybius's  account)  to  engage 
80,000 ;  and  approving  himself  an  excellent  com- 
mander in  this  difficulty,  his  citizens  showing 
an  extraordinary  courage,  and  his  mercenaries 
bravery  enough,  he  was  overborne  by  the  differ- 
ent way  of  fighting,  and  the  weight  of  the 
armed  phalanx.  Besides,  Fhylarchus  affirms, 
that  the  treachery  of  some  about  him  was  the 
chief  cause  of  Cleomenes's  ruin.  For  Antigonus 
gave  orders  that  the  Illyrians  and  Achamanians''^ 
should  march  round  by  a  secret  way,  and  encom- 
pass the  other  wing,  which  Eucleidas,  Cleomenes's 
brother,  commanded ;  and  then  drew  out  the  rest 
of  his  forces  to  the  battle.  And  Cleomenes, 
from  a  convenient  rising,  viewing  his  order,  and 
not  seeing  any  of  the  Illyrians  and  Achamanians, 
began  to  suspect  that  Antigonus  had  sent  them 
upon  some  such  design;  and  calling  for  Da- 
moteles,  who  was  to  inspect  and  to  provide 
against  ambushes,  commanded  him  carefully  to 
look  after,  and  discover  the  enemy's  designs 
upon  his  rear. 

But  Damoteles  (for  some  say  Antigonus  had 
bribed  him)  telling  him  that  he  should  not  be 
solicitous  about  that  matter,  for  all  was  well 
enough,  but  mind  and  fight  those  that  met  him 
in  the  front,  he  was  satisfied,  and  advanced 
against  Antigonus ;  and,  by  the  vigorous  charge 
of  his  Spartans,  made  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
give  ground,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  great 
advantage  about  half  a  mile ;  but  then  msucing 
a  stand,  and  seeing  the  danger  which  the 
surrounded  wing,  commanded  by  his  brother 
Eucleidas,  was  in,  he  cried  out,  "  Thou  art  lost, 
dear  brother  I  thou  art  lost,  thou  brave  example 

*  [The  "  h  "  is  in  the  original.— Ed.] 
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to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  theme  of  our  matrons' 
songs  I" 

Eudeidas's  wing  being  thus  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  conquerors  from  that  part  falling  upon  his 
battle,  he  perceived  his  soldiers  to  be  disordered, 
and  unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  and  therefore 
provided  for  his  own  safety.  When  he  came 
mto  the  city,  he  advised  those  citizens  that  he 
met  to  receive  Antigonus ;  and  as  for  himself, 
he  said,  which  should  appear  most  advantageous 
to  Sparta,  whether  his  life  or  death,  that  he 
should  choosa  Seeing  the  women  running  out 
to  those  that  fled  witin  him,  taking  their  arms, 
and  bringing  drink  to  them,  he  entered  into  his 
own  house,  and  his  servant,  who  was  a  free-bom 
woman,  taken  from  Megalopolis  after  his  wife's 
death,  offering,  as  she  used  to  do,  to  make 
necessary  provision  for  him  returning  from  the 
battle ;  though  he  was  very  thirsty,  he  refused 
to  drink,  and  though  very  weary,  to  sit  down ; 
but,  armed  as  he  was,  he  clapped  his  arm  side- 
way  to  a  pillar,  and  leaning  his  forehead  upon 
his  elbow,  he  rested  his  body  a  little  while,  and 
ran  over  in  his  thoughts  what  course  he  should 
take ;  and  then  with  his  friends  went  presently 
to  Gythium,  where,  finding  ships  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  they  embarked.  Antigonus,  taking  the 
city,  treated  the  Lacedsemonians  courteously; 
and,  neither  affronting,  nor  ruining  the  dignity 
of  Sparta,  but  permitting  them  to  enjoy  their 
own  laws  and  polity,  and  sacrificing  to  the  gods, 
dislodged  the  third  day ;  for  he  heard  that  there 
was  a  great  war  kindled  in  Macedonia,  and  that 
the  country  was  spoiled  by  the  barbarians ; 
besides,  he  grew  sick  of  a  consumption,  and 
continual  denuxion  on  the  lungs;  yet  he  still 
kept  up,  that  he  might  return  and  free  his  own 
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country,  and  fall  more  gloriously  upon  an  heap  of 
slaughtered  barbarians.  As  Phylarchus  says,  and 
it  is  probable,  he  broke  a  vein  by  shouting  in 
the  battle.  In  the  plays,  it  was  said,  that  after 
the  victory  he  cried  for  joy,  **  O  fine  day  1 "  and 
presently  bringing  up  abundance  of  blood,  fell 
into  a  fever,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  And 
thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

Cleomenes  sailing  from  Cytherse,  touched  at 
another  island  called  .^Igialia,  whence,  as  he  was 
about  to  depart  from  Cyrene,  one  of  his  firiends, 
Therycion  by  name,  a  man  of  a  haughty  spirit 
in  aU  enterprises,  and  high  and  boasting  in  his 
talk,  came  privately  to  him,  and  said  thus: 
'*  Sir,  death  in  battle,  which  is  the  most  glorious, 
we  have  let  go,  though  all  heard  us  say,  that 
Antigonus  should  never  tread  over  the  King  of 
Sparta,  unless  dead;  and  now,  that  which  is 
next  in  bravery  and  glory,  is  presented  to  us. 
Whither  do  we  madly  sail,  fl)ring  that  which  is 
near,  and  seeking  that  which  is  far  removed? 
For,  if  it  is  not  dishonourable  for  the  race  of 
Hercules  to  serve  the  successors  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  we  shall  save  a  long  voyage  by 
delivering  ourselves  up  to  Antigonus,  who 
probably  surpasseth  Ptolemy  as  much  as  the 
Macedonians  do  the  Egyptians :  but  if  we  think 
it  mean  to  submit  to  those  whose  arms  have 
conquered  us,  why  should  we  choose  him  for 
our  lord  by  whom  we  have  not  yet  been  beaten  ? 
Is  it,  that  instead  of  one,  we  might  appear  meaner 
than  two,  whilst  we  fly  Antigonus,  and  flatter 
Ptolemy  1  Or,  is  it  for  your  mother's  sake  that 
you  retreat  to  Egypt  ?  It  will  indeed  be  a  very 
fine,  and  very  desirable  sight  for  her  to  be  shown 
her  son  by  Ptolemy's  women,  now  changed  from 
a  prince  into  an  exile  and  a  slave !    Are  we  not 
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still  masters  of  our  own  swords  ?    And  whilst 
we  have  Laconia  in  view,  shall  we  not  here  free 
ourselves  from  this  disgracefril  misery,  and  clear 
oiurselves  to  those  who  at  Sellasia  died  for  the 
honour  and  defence  of  Sparta  ?    Or  shall  we  sit 
lazily    in    Egypt,  inquiring    what    news  from 
Sparta  ?  and  whom  Antigonus  hath  been  pleased 
to  make  governor  of  Lacedsemon  ?" — Thus  spoke 
Therycion  :  and  this  was  Cleomenes*s  reply : — 
**  By  seeking  death,  you  coward,  the  most  easy, 
and  most  ready  refuge,  you  fancy  that  you  shall 
appear  courageous  and  brave,  though  tiiis  flight 
is  baser  than  thy  former.     Better  men  than  we 
have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  having  been 
betrayed  by  fortune,  or  oppressed  by  multitudes ; 
but  he  that  sinks  under  labour  or  afflictions,  the 
opinions  or  reproaches  of  men,  is  overcome  by 
his  own  effeminacy  and  softness  :  for  a  voluntary 
death  ought  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  relief  from 
action,  but  as  an  exemplary  action  itself ;  and  it 
is  base  either  to  live  or  die  only  to  ourselves. 
That  death,  to  which  you  now  invite  us,  is 
proposed  only  as  a  release  from  our  present 
miseries,  but  carries  nothing  of  bravery  or  profit 
in  it     And  I  think  it  becomes  both  me  and 
you  not  to  despair  of  our  country;  but  when 
there  are  no  hopes  of  that  left,  those  that  have 
an  inclination  may  quickly  die.*' — To  this  Thery- 
cion returned  no  answer;   but,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  out  of  Cleomenes's  company,  went 
toward  the  shore,  and  ran  himself  through.     But 
Cleomenes  sailed  from  JSgialia,  landed  in  Lybia, 
and,  being  honourably  conducted  through  the 
king's  country,  came  to  Alexandria.     When  he 
was  first  brought  to  Ptolemy,  no  more  than 
common  civilities,  and  usual  ceremonies,  were 
paid  him ;  but  when,  upon  trial,  he  found  him  a 
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man  of  deep  sense  and  great  reason,  and  that  his 
plain  Laconic  way  of  conversation  carried  a  free 
pleasantness  with  it;  that  he  did  nothing  un- 
becoming the  greatness  of  his  birth,  nor  bent 
under  fortune,  and  appeared  a  more  faithful 
counsellor  than  those  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  please  and  flatter,  he  was  ashamed,  and 
repented  that  he  had  n^lected  so  great  a  man, 
and  suffered  Antigonus  to  get  so  much  power 
and  reputation  by  ruining  him.  Therefore  he 
heaped  up  honours  and  kindnesses  on  Cleomenes, 
and  gave  him  hopes  that  he  would  furnish  him 
with  an  army  and  a  navy  to  recover  Greece,  and 
reinstate  him  in  his  throne.  Besides,  he  allowed 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  four-and-twenty  talents ; 
a  little  part  of  which  sum  supplied  lus  and  his 
friends^  thrifty  temperance;  and  the  rest  was 
employed  in  doing  good  offices  to,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  those  that  fled  Greece 
and  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  the  elder  Ptolemy,  dying  before  Cleo- 
menes's  affairs  had  received  a  fiiU  despatch,  and 
the  successor  being  a  loose,  voluptuous,  and 
effeminate  prince,  under  the  power  of  his 
pleasiures  and  his  women,  his  business  was 
neglected:  for  the  king  was  so  besotted  with 
his  women  and  his  wine,  that  balls,  music,  and 
dancing,  were  the  only  employments  of  his  most 
busy  and  serious  hours ;  and  the  greatest  affairs 
of  state  were  managed  by  Agathoclea,  the  king's 
mistress,  her  mother,  and  the  pimp  Oinanthes. 
Therefore,  at  the  first,  they  seemed  to  stand  in 
need  of  Cleomenes ;  for  Ptolemy,  being  afraid 
of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  by  his  mother's 
means,  had  a  great  interest  among  the  soldiers, 
took  Cleomenes  into  his  cabinet  council,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  design  of  taking  off 
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agement of  affairs :  therefore,  when  he  desired 
a  na\-y  and  an  army  from  the  king,  his  petition 
was   rejected.     But  when   he  understood  that 
Antigonus  was  dead,  that  the  Acha^ans  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  ^tolians,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  being  now  in  very  great 
distraction  and  distress,  required  and  incited  his 
assistance,  he  desired  leave  to  depart  only  with 
his  friends ;  but  could  not  obtain  that,  the  king 
not  so  much  as  hearing  his  petition,  being  shut 
up  amongst  his  women,  and  wasting  his  hours  in 
debaucher}'  and  frolics.     But  Sosibius,  the  chief 
mmister  of  state,  thought  that  Cleomenes,  being 
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detained  against  his  wiU,  would  grow  ungovern- 
able and  dangerous,  and  yet  it  was  not  safe  to 
let  him  go,  being  an  aspuing,  daring  man,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  diseases  and  weakness 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  no  presents,  no  gifts,  could 
win  him  to  compliance.  But  as  the  ox  Apis, 
though  revelling  in  all  possible  plenty  and  de- 
l]gfat»  yet  desires  to  live  as  nature  would  provide 
for  him,  to  be  at  liberty  and  frisk  about  the 
fields,  and  can  scarce  endure  to  be  under  the 
priests'  keeping;  so  he  could  not  brook  their 
courtship,  and  tender  entertainment,  but,  like 
Achilles, 

Whilst  there,  his  heart  did  waste  with  secret  grief^ 
And  he  was  eager  for  the  noisy  wars. 

His  affairs  standing  in  this  condition,  Nica- 
goras  the  Messenian  came  to  Alexandria ;  a  man 
that  deeply  hated  Cleomenes,  yet  pretended  to 
be  his  friend ;  for  he  had  formerly  sold  Cleomenes 
a  fair  estate,  but  never  received  the  money,  be- 
cause Cleomenes  was  either  unable  (as  it  may 
be)  or  else,  by  reason  of  his  engagement  in  the 
wars  and  other  distractions,  had  no  time  to  pay 
him.  Cleomenes,  seeing  him  landing  (for  he 
was  then  walking  upon  the  quay)  kindly  saluted 
him,  and  asked,  "  What  business  brought  him 
to  Egypt  ?"  Nicagoras  returned  his  compliment, 
and  told  him,  "  That  he  came  to  bring  some  ex- 
cellent war-horses  to  the  king."  And  Cleomenes, 
with  a  smile,  subjoined,  "  I  wish  you  had  rather 
brought  pimps,  whores,  and  pathics ;  for  those 
now  are  tne  king's  chief  deUght"  Nicagoras  at 
the  present  smiled  at  the  conceit ;  but,  a  few 
days  after,  he  put  Cleomenes  in  mind  of  the 
estate  that  he  had  bought  of  him,  and  desired  his 
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money,  protesting,  that  he  would  not  have 
troubled  nim,  if  his  merchandise  had  turned  to 
that  account  which  he  thought  it  would.  Cleo- 
menes  replied,  '*  That  he  had  not  a  penny  left 
of  all  that  had  been  given  him;*'  at  which 
answer  Nicagoras  being  nettled,  told  Sosibius 
Cleomenes's  scoff  upon  the  king.  He  caressed 
him  for  the  discovery ;  but  desiring  to  have  some 
greater  reason  to  excite  the  king  against  Cleo- 
menes,  persuaded  Nicagoras  to  leave  a  letter 
written  against  Cleomenes,  importing  that  he  had 
a  design,  if  he  could  have  gotten  ships  and 
soldiers,  to  surprise  Cyrene.  Nicagoras  wrote 
such  a  letter,  and  left  Egypt  Four  days  after, 
Sosibius  brought  the  letter  to  Ptolemy,  pretend- 
ing it  was  just  then  delivered  him,  and  with  a 
bitter  invective  excited  the  fury  of  the  youth. 
Upon  this  it  was  agreed  that  Cleomenes  should 
be  invited  into  a  large  apartment,  and  treated  as 
formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  go  out  again.  This 
usage  was  grievous  to  Cleomenes ;  and  by  this 
unlucky  accident,  his  hopes,  for  the  future, 
seemed  to  be  quite  dashed.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Chrysennas,  a  favourite  of  the  king's,  always 
carried  himself  fairly  towards  Cleomenes :  they 
contracted  a  near  acquaintance,  and  would  talk 
freely  together  about  the  state.  He,  at  Cleo- 
menes's  desire,  came  to  him,  had  some  discourse 
with  him  upon  a  few  and  inconsiderable  subjects, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  and  made  some  excuses  for 
the  king ;  but  as  he  went  out  again,  not  knowing 
that  Cleomenes  followed  him  to  the  door,  he 
very  severely  reprimanded  the  keepers,  for  their 
carelessness  in  looking  after  so  great  and  so 
furious  a  wild  beast  This  Cleomenes  himself 
heard ;  and  retiring  before  Ptolemy  perceived  it, 
told  his  friends  what  he  had  heard.     Upon  this 
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they  cast  off  all  their  former  hopes,  and  deter- 
mmed  for  violent  proceedings,  resolving  to  be 
revenged  on  Ptolemy  for  his  base  and  unjust 
dealing,  to  have  satisfaction  for  the  afironts,  to 
die  as  it  became  Spartans,  and  not  stay  till,  like 
fatted  sacrifices,  they  were  butchered ;  for  it  was 
both  grievous  and  dishonourable  for  Cleomenes, 
who  had  scorned  to  come  to  terms  with  Antigo- 
nus,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action,  to  wait 
an  effeminate  king's  leisure,  till  he  should  lay  aside 
his  fiddle,  and  end  his  dance,  and  then  kill  him. 
These  courses  being  resolved  on,  and  Ptolemy 
happening  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  progress 
to  Canopus,  they  first  spread  abroad  a  report 
that  his  n-eedom  was  ordered  by  the  king ;  and 
it  being  the  king's  custom  to  send  presents  and 
an  entertainment  to  those  whom  he  would  free, 
Cleomenes's  friends  made  that  provision,  and 
sent  it  into  the  prison,  thereby  deceiving  the 
keepers,  who  thought  it  had  been  sent  by  the 
king;  for  he  sacrificed,  and  gave  them  large 
portions,  and  with  a  crown  upon  his  head  feasted 
and  made  merry  with  his  friends.     It  is  said  that 
he  began  the  action  sooner  than  he  designed, 
having  understood  that  a  servant  of  one  of  the 
accomplices  lay  abroad  with  a  mistress  that  he 
loved.    This  made  him  afraid  of  a  discovery ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was  full  noon,  and 
all  the  keepers  drunk  and  fast  asleep,  he  put  on 
his  coat,  and  opening  the  seam  on  his  right 
shoulder,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  he 
issued  forth,  together  with  his  friends,  provided 
in  the  same  manner,  making  thirteen  in  all. 
One  of  them,  by  name  Hippotas,  was  lame ;  he 
followed  the  first  onset  very  well;  but  when 
afterwards  he  perceived  that  they  were  more 
slow  in  their  advances  for  his  sake,  he  desired 
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them  to  run  him  through,  and  not  rum 
enterprise  by  sta3ring  for  an  useless,  unprofi 
man.  By  chance  an  Alexandrian  was 
riding  by  the  door;  him  they  threw  off, 
setting  Hippotus  on  horseback,  ran  throug 
narrow  lanes,  and  proclaimed  Hherty  U 
people ;  but  they,  it  seems,  had  courage  en 
to  praise  and  admire  Cleomenes's  daring 
not  one  had  the  heart  to  follow  and  assist 
Three  of  them  feU  on  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  < 
sermas,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  palace 
killed  him  :  another  Ptolemy,  the  lieutena 
the  city,  advancing  against  them  in  a  cl 
they  set  upon,  dispersed  his  guards  and  a1 
ants,  and  pulling  him  out  oi  the  chariot, 
him  upon  the  place.  Then  they  made  t< 
the  castle,  designing  to  break  open  the  p 
and  take  the  prisoners  to  their  assistance 
the  keepers  were  too  quick  for  them,  and  se 
the  passages.  Being  baffled  in  this  att 
Cleomenes,  with  his  company,  roamed  aboi 
city,  none  joining  with  them,  but  all  retrt 
from,  and  flying  his  approach;  therefon 
spairing  of  success,  and  saying  to  his  fir 
"  That  it  was  no  wonder  that  women 
over  those  men  that  fled  liberty,**  he  ey 
them  all  to  die  as  bravely  as  became  hi 
lowers,  and  men  of  their  glorious  performs 
This  said,  Hippotas  was  first,  as  he  desire( 
through  by  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
each  of  them  readily  and  resolutely  fell  up 
own  sword,  except  Pantheus* — ^that  Pan 
that  first  surprised  Megalopolis.  This 
being  a  very  handsome  person,  and  a  1 

*  [In   original   sometimes  "  Panteus,"  sometimes 
taeus.  — Ed.J 
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companion  than  any  of  the  youth,  the  king 
loved,  and  bade  him,  when  he  had  seen  him 
and  the  rest  fallen,  die  by  their  example. 
Pantheus  walked  over  them  as  they  lay,  and 
pricked  every  one  with  his  dagger,  to  try 
whether  any  was  alive ;  when  he  pricked  Cleo- 
menes  in  tlie  leg,  and  saw  him  turn  upon  his 
back,  he  kissed  him,  sat  down  by  him,  and 
when  he  was  quite  dead,  covered  his  carcass, 
and  then  killed  himself  upon  his  body. 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  that  great,  brave  man, 
after  he  had  been  King  of  Sparta  sixteen  years. 
The  news  of  their  fall  being  noised  through  the 
city,  Cratesiclea,  though  a  woman  of  a  great 
spirit,  could  not  bear  up  against  the  insupport- 
able weight  of  this  affliction,  but,  embracing 
Cleomenes's  children,  made  grievous  lamenta- 
tions ;  but  the  eldest  boy,  none  suspecting  such 
a  sphit  in  a  child,  threw  himself  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  house ;  he  was  bruised  very  much, 
but  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and  was  taken  up  cry- 
ing, and  expressing  his  resentment  for  not  being 
permitted  to  destroy  himself.  Ptolemy,  as  soon 
as  an  account  of  the  action  was  brought  him, 
save  order  that  Cleomenes's  body  should  be 
nayed  and  hung  up ;  that  his  children,  mother, 
and  the  women  that  were  with  her,  should  be 
killed.  Among  those  was  Pantlieus's  wife,  a 
very  fair  woman,  and  of  a  stately  carriage,  who 
had  been  but  newly  married,  and  suffered  these 
disasters  in  the  height  of  her  love.  Her  parents 
would  not  let  her  embark  with  Pantheus  pre- 
sently after  they  were  married,  though  she 
eagerly  desired  it,  but  shut  her  up,  and  kept 
her  by  violence  at  home ;  yet  a  few  days  after 
she  got  a  horse  and  a  littie  money,  and,  escaping 
by  night,  made  speed  to  Tsenarus,  where  she 
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cax^Hckfd  fx  YfrpL  came  to  her  liasb«Di&,  ii^^ 

AbDt  eDdured  to  fire  in  a  farajj^^^ 
circrrry.     Sbe  led 'Cntsidea,  as  she  was  goo^ 
^  I2ie  s«?dSers  to  cxecuticm,  held  up  hertmii 
c  hex^ced  her  to  be  CDurageoiiSy  whocf  bcndE 
Ks  riK  is  the  kast  afraid  ci  death,  and  dcsM 
lao^hiE^  eke.  bat  only  to  be  killed  before  tte 
cidjdnes.     When  they  were  come  to  the  phtt 
ef  exemiticiu  the  duUren  were  first  IdUed  befioR 
CnteacSea  s  eyes,  and  afterwards   she  hendt 
with  cDbr  these  words  in  her  mouth,  ^  O  dnl- 
dnesu  whither  are  you  gone  P     But  Pantfaeus*s 
wife,  giidxi^  her  gaiments  dose   to   her,  and 
beii^  a  stnwsr  woman,  without  any  noise  or 
lunentttion.  kwked  after  evov  one   that  wai 
slain,  and  wound  them  up  as  well  as  her  present 
cinnimstinces  would  pennit :  and  after  ail  were 
killed*  dre:$s9ng  bcrsdf,  bound  her  clothes  dose 
about  her«  and,  sufioing  none  to  come  near,  or 
be  an  eye-witness  of  her  fall,  beside  the  execa- 
tioner«  she  courigeously  submitted  to  the  stroke, 
and  wanted  nobodv  to  look  after,  or  wind  ha* 
up  after  she  was  dead.     Thus,  in  her  death,  the 
modesty  of  her  mind  appeared,  and  set  the  guard 
upon  her  body,  which  she  always  kept  when 
aUve:    and   she,  in  the  dedining  age   of  the 
Spartans,  showed  that  women  were  no  unequal 
rivals  of  the  men,  and  was  an  instance  of  sudi  a 
courage  as  would  not  sneak  to  the  afl&onts  of 
fortune. 

A  few  days  after,  those  that  watched  the 
hanging  body  of  Cleomenes,  saw  a  very  great 
snake  winding  about  his  head,  and  covering  his 
face,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  should  fly  at  it 
This  made  the  king  superstitiously  afraid,  and 
set  the  women  upon  several  lustrations,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  extraordinary  man,  and  one  bdoved 
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by  the  gods,  that  had  been  skm     And  ^e 

iexandSans  made  P«;^,«"4e*^,*  Ae  ^n 
gave  Cleomenes  Ae  titie  of  »««' ^^^d  them 
StheGods,mth^P^oso^-^^^ 

by  saymg,  "That,  as  oxen  °^  ^  f^om  the 
horses  breed  hornets,  »»*  heeUes  n  ^^^ 

carcasses  of  dead  asses,  «»  th^^^^  coagulat- 
jmces  of  the  marrow  of  a  m^n  s^^'/^J«ients 
ing,  produce  serpente.       And  this  ^^^ 

observing,  appropriated  a  serpenx 
any  other  creature  to  heroes. 

"  *«  Mirrect  the  varioua 

♦  [It  has  not  seemed  ''e<=^«*T  *^„     u  holds  its  place 
fault^  of  this  t"""^"*^""-!^ /.S^S^^itted  it-ED.] 
because  Dryden  admitted  it,  and  as  tie  aa 
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aft  lost,  the  cont  is  di 
Iwt  men  of  wit  and 
Bear4jardeii  friends  are  all  awmy, 
Wbo  boanc^e  vitli  hands  and  feet,  and  cry  Pla^,  Flsj  > 
WhoL  to  ssTe  coach-liire,  tmdge  alon^  the  street. 
Then  pfint  oar  matted  seats  with  dirty  feet ; 
Who.  while  we  speak,  make  lore  to  orange-wenchc^ 
AndL  between  acts,  stuid  stmtting  on  the  benches ; 
Where  got  a  cock-horse,  making  Tile  giimaces, 
ThcT  to  the  boxes  show  their  booby  fiu^es. 
A  mcfiT- Andrew  sndi  a  mob  will  senre. 
And  treat  them  with  sadi  wit  as  they  deserve. 
Let  them  go  people  Ireknd,  where  Uiere  's  need 
Of  snch  new  planters  to  repair  the  tweed  ; 
Or  to  Mrginia  €r  Jamaica  steer. 
But  have  a  care  of  some  Frendi  privateer  ; 
For,  if  thej  should  become  the  prise  of  battle. 
They'll  take  them,  bbu^  and  white,  for  Irish  cattle. 
Arise,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defence. 
Control  these  feelings,  and  declare  for  sense  : 
For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  they  stop  not  there^ 
But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  lair. 
Then  rise,  je  fur ;  for  it  concerns  you  most. 
That  fools  no  longer  should  youlr  frvours  boast ; 
'TIS  time  you  should  renounce  tfiem,  for  we  find 
They  plead  a  senseless  claim  to 
Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country-towns. 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stan^  with  clowns ; 
\\lio,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land' 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  tb< 
Let  not  farce-lovers  your  weak  Ahoice  npbiaid. 
But  turn  them  over  to  the  chanAbeMnaid ; 
Or,  if  they  come  to  see  our 
Instruct  them  what  a  Spartan  hi 


♦  [In  firat  edition  "  Mountfort " ;  "  Mount! 
ehewbere  "  Montford  "  and  <*  Montfort"— £dV^3 
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Teach  them  how  manly  passions  ought  to  move^ 
For  such  as  cannot  think^  can  never  love ; 
And,  since  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's  art, 
Point  them  with  fescues  *  to  each  shining  part 
Our  author  hopes  in  you ;  but  still  in  pain. 
He  fears  your  charms  will  be  employed  in  vain. 
You  can  make  fools  of  wits,  we  find  each  hour ; 
But  to  make  wits  of  fools,  is  past  your  power. 


*  [Pdintrng  TodB  naed  in  teaohiog  reading. — Ed.] 


vol-  VIll.  s 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta. 

Cleonidas,  Ms  Son  by  nis  first  Wife. 

Ptolemy,  King  oj^  Egypt 

SosiBius,  his  Minister  oj  State. 

Cleanthes,  Son  to  Sosibitis,  Friend  to  Cleo- 

menes.  Captain  of  Ptolemy's  Ghiard. 
Pantheus,  a  noble  Spartan,  the  favourite  of 

Cleomenes. 
Ccenus,  a  Messenian  Lord. 

Cratesiclea,  Mother  to  Cleomenes. 
Cleora,  deomenes's  second  Wife. 
Cassandra,  Mistress  to  Ptolemy. 

Priests  of  Apis.    A  Mariner.    Egyptians. 

Gruards. 


[Cast  : — Cleomenes^  Betterton ;  Cleonidas,  Lee ;  Ptolemy, 
Alexander ;  Sosibius,  Sandford ;  Cleanthes,  Mountford ;  Pan- 
theus, Kynaston ;  Cosnus,  Hudson ;  Cratesiclea,  Mrs.  Better- 
ton  ;  Cleora,  Mrs.  Braee^urdle ;  Cassandra,  Mrs.  Barry. — ^Ed.] 
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I  fled ;  and  yet  I  languish  not  in  exile ; 
But  here  in  Egjrpt  whet  my  blunted  horns. 
And  meditate  new  fights,  and  chew  my  loss. 
Ah  1  why,  ye  gods,  must  Cleomenes  wait 
On  this  effeminate,  luxurious  court. 
For  tardy  helps  of  base  Egyptian  bands  ? 
Why  have  not  I,  whose  individual  mind 
Would  ask  a  nation  of  such  souls  to  inform  it. 
Why  have  not  I  ten  thousand  hands  to  fight 
It  aU  myself,  and  make  the  work  my  own  ? 

Enter  Cratesiclea,  Cleora,  and  Cleonidas. 

Crat.  Is  this  well  done  ?  or  like  the  King  of 
Sparta? 
Or  like  my  son  ?  to  waste  your  time  in  tears  ? 
What  have  you  done,  that  you  avoid  mankind. 
And  skulk  in  comers  like  a  guilty  slave  ? 

Cleor.  We  have  been  seeking  you,  my  dearest 
lord. 
Through  all  the  shady  walks  and  dark  retreats 
Of  secret  care ;  that  false  deluding  friend. 
That  only  soothes  and  keeps  you  company. 
To  prey  upon  your  last  remains  of  life. 

Cleom.  I  've  heard  you.  [Sighs. 

Crat  Hear  her  still ;  she  tells  you  true. 
This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you. 
What  is  it  else,  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind. 
That  locks  up  all  the  vigour  to  attempt, 
By  barely  crying, — 'Tis  impossible  I 

Cleom.  You  both  mistake  me : — That  I  grieve, 
'tis  true ; 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair  I 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down. 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood. 
That,  sputtering  in  the  flame,  works  outward 
into  tears. 
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Clear.  Why  would  you  leave  me,  then,  and 
be  alone  ? 
Indeed  it  was  a  churlish  kind  of  sorrow, 
Indeed  it  was,  to  engross  it  all  yourself. 
And  not  permit  me  to  endure  my  share. 
Think  you,  because  I  am  of  tender  mould, 
I  cannot  suffer  and  partake  your  burdens  ? 
Alas  1  I  suffer  more  by  not  partaking. 

Cleom.   My  wife  I   my  mother  I   Oh,  I  'm  so 
divided. 
That  I  grieve  most  for  both,  and  love  both 

most! 
Two  twining  vines  about  this  elm,  whose  fall 
Must  shortly — ^very  shortly,  crush  you  both. 
And  yet  I  will  not  go  to  ground. 
Without  a  noble  ruin  round  my  trunk : 
The  forest  shall  be  shaken  when  I  sink. 
And  all  the  neighbouring  trees 
Shall  groan,  and  fall  beneath  my  vast  destruction. 

Crat.  That 's  something  yet,  an  earnest  of  an 
action ; 
Another  groan  or  two,  and  all  goes  well. 

Cleom.  Well,  I  will  live. 

Crat.  Thou  shalt 

Cleom.  1 11  try,  at  least 

Crat.  Do  not  go  back,  and  beat  off  what  thou 
saidst. 

Cleon.  Peace,  peace,  good  grandmother;  he 
lives  already. 
And  conquers  too,  in  saying  he  will  try : 
Nay,  if  the  King  of  Sparta  says  he  11  do 't, 
I  ask  no  more  than  that ; 
For  'tis  below  a  king  to  tell  a  lie. 

Clear.  But  where 's  the  means  ? 

Clean.  The  means  is  in  the  daring : 
Had  my  own  mother  lived,  and  asked  that 
question. 
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I  should  have  thought  my  father  had  b^t  m^ 
Without  her  help,  as  Pallas  sprung  from  Jove^. 

Cleor.  Think'st  thou,  he  can  defend  us  a^^ 
alone  ? 

Cleon.  No  ;  for  I  mean  to  help  him. 

Cleom.  That's  my  boy,  my  hopeful  lion*s wbdf^^ 

[^TaJces  and  kisses 

Cleor.  So  Hector  hugged  his  young  Astyanax 
Went  out  to  fight,  and  never  saw  him  more. 

Cleon.  But  why  did  not  Astyanax  go 
Hector  ? 

Crat.  Because  he  was  a  child,  and  could  notgou — • 

Cleon.  Was  he  a  Spartan  child  ? 

Cleor.  O  no  I  a  Trojan. 

Cleon.  There 's  it,  a  Trojan  child.     But 
me  this, 
There  are  no  Spartan  children ;  we  are  bom  men 
And  though  you  say,  I  have  but  fifteen  years, 
We  Spartans  take  ten  strides  before  our  age^ 
And  start  beyond  dull  nature. 

Cleom.  Let  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  youn, 
plant 
From  blights  and  storms,  he  11  soon  shoot  up   * 

hero: 
He  must ;  I  got  him  in  the  pride  of  conquest; 
For,  coming  back  from  my  first  maiden  battle^ 
Wherein  I  made  the  great  Aratus  fly. 
And  added  all  his  laurels  to  my  brow, 
I  well  remember,  that  I  spurred  it  hard. 
And,  like  a  meteor,  shot  before  my  troops, 
To  reach  my  love  that  night    I  was  a  brid^roO*'^ 
Or  scarce  had  lost  that  name ;  and,  stealing  hotf*^* 
According  to  my  country's  modest  use, 
I  found  my  ^giatis  just  undressed. 
Wearying  the  gods  with  vows  for  my  return. 
My  transport  was  so  great,  I  could  not  stay. 
But  kissed,  and  took  her,  trembling,  in  my  ant^^ 
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And  in  that  fury  of  my  love,  I  stamped 
This  image  of  my  souL — * 

Enter  Pantheus. 

What,  my  Pantheus  1 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  long,  long  year  of 
hours? 
Pantk.  Where  I  have  past  a  merry  morning's 
walk. 
With  the  best  company. 
Cleonu  With  whom  ? 

Panth.  Why  with  myself,  in  laughing  at  the 
world. 
Making  a  farce  of  life,  where  knaves,  and  fools. 
And    madmen,    that 's    all    humankind,    were 
actors. 
CleoTTL  And  what  part  acted  you  ? 
Panth.  As  little  as  I  could ;  and  daily  would 
have  less. 
So  please  the  gods,  for  that's  a  wise  man's 
part 
Cleom.  Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even 
temper. 
And  milkiness  of  blood. 
Panth.  You  may. 
Cleom.  As  how  ? 
Panth.  By  but  forgetting  you  have  been  a 

king. 
Cleom.  Then  must  I  rust  in  Egypt,  never 
more 
Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece  ? 
Now,  by  yon  blue  palace. 
The  mansion  of  my  great  forefather,  Hercules, 

*  iEgiatis  was  the  first  wife  of  Cleomenes.  The  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  the  modest  cnstom  of  Sparta  here 
alluded  to^  with  a  curious  advantatfe  taken  dT  it  by  a 
stranger^  in  "  Les  Voyages  d'Ant^nor.' 
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I  would  lose  o'er  again  Sellasia's  field, 

Rather  than  fight  behind. 

When  proud  Aratus  led  the  Grecian  van.        • 

Cleon.  What,  when  the  lively  trumpets  sovfl* 
a  charge. 
The  word  of  battle  may  be  Hercules, 
And  after  our  great  grandsire's  name,  Arati^ 
Cries, — Cleomenes,  bring  you  up  the  rear.       ^ 

Panth.    If  fortune   takes   not  off  this 
betimes,  ^ 

He  11  make  mad  work,  and  elbow  all  his  0^^ 
hours.  ^ 

Cleon.     My  neighbours!  Little:   Elbo"^" 
the  world,  ^ 

And  push  off  kings,  like  counters,  frouM- 

board. 
To  place  myself  the  foremost 

Panth.  What  wilt  thou  be,  young  codc^ 
when  thy  spurs 
Are  grown  to  shaipness  ? 

Cleon.  Why,  I  ll  be  a  Spartan ; 
For  if  I  said  a  king,  I  shoiud  say  less. 
I  mean  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth ; 
But  when  in  heaven,  1 11  stand  next  H 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god. 

Cleor.  Do  you  not  view,  my  lord. 
As  in  a  glass,  your  darling  fault,  ambition. 
Reflected  in  your  son  ? 

Cleom.  My  virtue  rather : 
I  love  to  see  him  sparkle  out  betimes. 
For  'twas  my  flame  that  lighted  up  his  soul : 
I  'm  pleased  with  my  own  work ;  Jove  was 

more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas» 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss. 
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Cleon.  My  mother  would  have  had  my  youth 
brought  up 
To  spin  with  girls  in  Sparta. 

Crat.  Well  said,  my  boy ;  yet  Hercules,  they 
say. 
Took  up  the  distaff  once. 

Cleon.  Yes,  when  he  had  been  conquered  by 

a  woman. 
Pantk  [To  Cleom.]  One  thing  I  have  forgot, 
which  may  import  you, — 
You  11  suddenly  hear  news  from  Greece. 

Cleom.  Thou  wert 
Indeed  forgetful,  not  to  tell  me  that ; 
For,  from  my  first  arrival  on  this  coast. 
This  fatal  Egypt,  where  I  fled  for  refuge. 
In  three  long  months  I  have  not  heard  from 

Greece. 
What  makes  thee  think  I  shall  have  news  so 
soon  ? 
Panth.  As  walking  on  the  beach,  I  saw  a  ship 
Just  entering  in  the  port,  and  on  the  deck 
Stood  Coenus. 

Cleom.  Coenus,  saidst  thou  ? 
Panth  Yes,  our  Coenus,  the  rich  Messenian 
lord; 
I  saw  and  knew  him ;  but,  amidst  the  shouts 
Of  mariners,  and  busy  care  to  sling 
His  horses  soon  ashore,  he  saw  not  me. 

Cleom.  Then  shaU  I  hear  of  thee  once  more, 
dear  country  I 
I  fear  too  soon ;  shall  hear  how  proud  Antigonus 
Led  o'er  Eurotas'  banks  his  conquering  troops. 
And  first  to  wondering  Sparta  showed  a  king, 
A  king  that  was  not  hers : 
Then  I  shall  hear  of  sacrilege  and  murders. 
And  fires,  and  rapes  on  matrons  and  on  maids. 
Panth.  Such  news  we  must  expect 
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Cleovi.  O  happy  ghosts 
Of  those  that  fell  in  the  last  fatal  fight. 
And  lived  not  to  survive  their  country's  loss  1 
Base  as  I  was,  I  should  have  fallen  there  too; 
But  first  have  raised  a  mountain  of  the  dead, 
To  choke  their  way  to  Sparta. 

Panth.  Thus  I  knew 
Your  blood  would  boil,  and  therefore  I  ddajfei. 
So  long  to  tell  you  Ccenus  was  arrived. 

Cleom.  Go, 
My  mother,  my  Cleora,  and  my  boy. 

[Stroking  Cleoniimjb- 
Your  ears  would  be  polluted  with  such  iUs, 
Which  I  must  try  to  mollify,  before 
They  reach  your  tender  hearing. 

Cleor.  I  obey  you. 
But  let  not  grief  disorder  you  too  much 
For  what  you  lost 

For  me,  while  I  have  you,  and  you  are  kindf 
I  ask  no  more  of  heaven. 

Cleon.  I  go  too. 
Because  my  king  and  father  bids  me  go ; 
Else,  I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  murders,  rapes,  and  sacrilege :       ^ 
For  those  are  soldiers'  work ;  and  I  would  h^^ 

them. 
To  spurn  me  to  revenge. 

[Exeunt  Crat.,  Cleora,  and  Clb^^* 

Panth.  He 's  here  already ; 
Now  bear  it  like  yourself. 

Cleom.  I  m  armed  against  it 

Enter  Ccenus  ;  salutes  Cleomenes. 

Coen.  I  heard,  sir,  you  were  refuged  in  tb^ 
court. 
And  come  to  beg  a  favour. 
Cleom.  Good ;  a  favour  I 
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Sure,  thou  mistakest  me  for  the  King  of  Egypt, 
And  think'st  I  govern  here  ? 

Ccen.  You  Ve  Cleomenes. 

Cleom.    No  thanks  to  heaven  for  that      I 
should  have  died. 
And  then  I  had  not  been  this  Cleomenes. 

Panth.  You  promised  patience,  sir. 

CleovL    Thou  art  a  scurvy  monitor;   I   am 
patient : 
Do  I  foam  at  lips. 
Or  stare  at  eyes?     Methinks,  I  am  wondrous 

patient : 
Now,  thou  shalt  see  how  I  can  swallow  galL — 
I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Coenus,  tell  the  story 

[Speaking  softly. 
Of  ruined  Sparta ;  leave  no  circumstance 
Untold,  of  dl  their  woes ;  and  I  will  hear  thee. 
As  unconcerned,  as  if  thou  told'st  a  tale 
Of  ruined  Troy.     I  pr'ythe6,  tell  us  how 
The  victors  robbed  the  shrines,  polluted  temples. 
Ransacked  each  wealthy  house : — No,  spare  me 

that; 
Poor  honest  Sparta  had  no  wealth  to  lose. 
But  [Raises  Ms  voice']  when  thou  com'st  to  tell 

of  matrons  ravished. 
And  virgins  forced,  then  raise  thy  voice. 
And  let  me  hear  their  bowlings. 
And  dreadful  shrieks,  as  in  the  act  of  rape. 

Panth.  Again  you  are  distempered. 

Cleom.  [Softly.]  Peace  I  I  am  not 
I  was  but  teaching  him  to  grace  his  tale 
Witli  decent  horror. 

Ccen.  Your  sick  imagination  feigns  all  this : 
Now  hear  a  truth,  and  wonder. 

Cleom.  Has  not  the  conqueror  been  at  Sparta  ? 

Ccen.  Yes. 

Cleom.  Nay,  then  I  know  what  follows  victory. 
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Panth.  You  interrupt,  as  if  you  would  wt 
know, 

Ccen.  Then, — if  you  will  imagine, — ^thinksoi* 
king. 
Who  loved  his  people,  took  a  peaceful  progress 
To  some  far  distant  place  of  his  dominions ; 
Smiled  on  his  subjects,  as  he  rode  in  trium^ 
And  strewed  his  plenty,  wheresoever  he  passeA- 
Nay,  raise  your  thoughts  yet  higher  ;—ihiK3^ 

some  deity. 
Some  better  Ceres,  drawn  along  the  sky 
By  gentle  dragons,  scattered  as  she  flew 
Her  fruitful  grahis  upon  the  teeming  ground, 
And  bade  new  harvests  rise. 

Cleom.  Do  we  dream,  Pantheus  ? 

Panth.  No,  sure ;  we  are  awake :  but  'tis 
dreams. 

Com.  The  soldiers  marched,  as  in  proccsA^^*^ 
slow; 
And  entered  Sparta  like  a  choir  of  priests, 
As  if  they  feared  to  tread  on  holy  ground. 
No  noise  was  heard ;  no  voice,  but  of  the  crier. 
Proclaiming  peace  and  liberty  to  Sparta. 
At  that,  a  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thinned  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  dot 
Upon  the  shouters*  heads :  the  shops  flew  opdt 
And  all  the  busy  trades  renewed  their  tasks ; 
No  law  was  changed,  no  custom  was  controlled*- 
That  had  Lycurgus  lived,  or  you  returned, 
So  Sparta  would  have  shown. 

Panth.  If  this  be  true 

Cleom.  If  this  indeed  be  true. 
Then  farewell,  Sparta.* 

*  [I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  suggested  to  Scott  ^^ 
striking  scene  in  "  Redgauntlet/'  where  Charles  1^^*^     j 
George  iii.'s  clemency^  and  cries^  "  If  this  be  so,  then  ^ 
utterly  lost"— Ed.] 
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C<Bn.  Hear  me  out — 
He    reaped    no    fruit  of   conquest    but    their 

blessings ; 
Nor  staid  three  days  in    Sparta;    summoned 

thence. 
With  sudden  news  that  a  barbarian  host 
Was  entered  Macedonia, 
And,  like  a  mighty  deluge  rolling  on. 
Swept  all  before  them.     Thus  alarmed,  he  left 

us; 
Marched  homeward ;  met,   and  fought  them ; 

nay,  and  lived 
To  say.  The  field  is  mine  1 
Panth.  Died  of  his  wounds  ? 
Com.  Not  so;  but,  straining  loud  his  feeble 
voice 
To  animate  his  soldiers,  broke  a  vein. 
And,  in  a  purple  vomit,  poured  his  souL 

Panth,  O  blessed,   blessed  Coenus,   for  this 
happy  news  1  [Embraces  Cosnus. 

Cleom.  O  wretch !  O  bom  to  all  misfortunes  I 
cursed. 
Cursed  Cleomenes ! 
Panth  How's  this  I — Are  these  the  thanks 
you  pay  the  gods, 
Who  freed  vour  Sparta,  and  removed,  by  death. 
Your  only  ratal  foe  ? 

Cleom.  O  blind  Pantheus  I 
Canst  thou  not  find,  that,  had  I  but  deferred 
Sellasia's  fight  three  days,  but  three  short  days. 
Fate  then  had  fought  my  battle  with  Antigonus ; 
And  I,  not  fighting,  had  been  still  a  king  ? 
Panth.  That's  true;  but  that  you  knew  not 

when  you  fought 
Cleom.  Why,  therefore,  once    again    cursed 
Cleomenes ! 
Tis  not  to  be  endured. 
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That  fate  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Should    turn  on  flying    hours,   and    catch  of 

moments. 
Panth.  Now,  by  my  soul,  'tis  lazy  wickedness. 
To  rail  at  heaven,  and  not  to  help  yourself; 
Heaven's  but  too  kind,  in  offering  you  the 

means. 
Your  fate,  once  more,  is  laid  upon  the  anvil ; 
Now  pluck  up  all  the  Spartan  in  your  soul. 
Now  stretch  at  every  stroke,  and  hammer  out 
A  new,  and  nobler  fortune ; 
Else  may  the  peaceful  ground  restore  the  dead. 
And  give  up  old  Antigonus  again. 

Cleom.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  hast  added  flame 

to  fury. 
The  Spartan  genius  shall  once  more  be  roused ; 
Our    household    gods,    that    droop    upon    our 

hearths, 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot,  and  shine  again. 
Panth.  Now  you  confess  the  Spartan. 
Cleom.  Haste,  Pantheus  I 
I  struggle  like  a  priestess  with  a  god ; 
With  that  oppressing  god,  that  works  her  soul. 
Haste  to  Cleanthes,  my  Egyptian  friend. 
That  only  man  that  Egypt  ever  made ; 
He's  my  Lucina.     Say,  my  friendship  wants 

him. 
To  help  me  bring  to  light  a  manly  birth ; 
Which  to  the  wondering  world  I  sh)all  disclose. 
Or,  if  he  fail  me,  perish  in  my  throes.    [Ea:eunt. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cleomenes,  Cleanthes,  and  Pantheus. 

Cleom.  The  king  sent  for  me,  say  st  thou,  and 
to  council  I 

Clean.  And  I  was  coming  to  you,  on  that 
message. 
Just  when  I  met  Pantheus. 

PantJu    Good  omen,  sir,  of  some  intended 
good. 
Your  fortune  mends ;  she  reconciles  apace, 
When  Egypt  makes  the  advances. 

Cleom.  Rise  a  prophet  I — 
For,  since  his  father  s  death,  this  Ptolemy 
Has  minded  me  no  more 
Than  boys  their  last  year's  gewgaws. 
Petition  on  petition,  prayer  on  prayer. 
For  aid,  or  free  dismission,  all  unanswered. 
As  Cleomenes  were  not  worth  his  thought ; 
Or  he,  that  god,  which  Epicurus  dreamt. 
Disclaiming  care,  and  lolling  on  a  cloud. 

Panth.  At  length,  it  seems,  it  pleases  him  to 
wake. 

CleanYeSf  for  himself,  not  you ;  he 's  drenched 
too  deep. 
To  wake  on  any  call,  but  his  own  danger. 
My  father,  his  wise  pilot,  has  observed 
The  face  of  heaven,  and  sees  a  gathering  storm  ; 
I  know  not  from  what  quarter,  but  it  threatens. 
And,  while  it  threats,  he  wants  such  hands  as 

yours; 
But  when  'tis  o'er,  the  thoughtless  king  returns 
To  native  sloth,  shifts  sides,  and  slumbers  on. 
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I  fled ;  and  yet  I  languish  not  in  exile ; 
But  here  in  Egjrpt  whet  my  blunted  horns, 
And  meditate  new  fights,  and  chew  my  loss*^ 
Ah !  why,  ye  gods,  must  Cleomenes  wait 
On  this  effeminate,  luxurious  court. 
For  tardy  helps  of  base  Egyptian  bands  ? 
Why  have  not  I,  whose  individual  mind 
Would  ask  a  nation  of  such  souls  to  inform  i 
Why  have  not  I  ten  thousand  hands  to  fi^t 
It  all  myself,  and  make  the  work  my  own  \ 

Enter  Cratesiclea,  Cleora,  and  Cleonid>^ 

Crat  Is  this  well  done  ?  or  like  the  King 
Sparta? 
Or  like  my  son  ?  to  waste  your  time  in  tears  f^ 
What  have  you  done,  that  you  avoid  manloD^ 
And  skulk  in  comers  like  a  guilty  slave  ? 

Cleor.  We  have  been  seeking  you,  my  deai^ 
lord. 
Through  all  the  shady  walks  and  dark  retreats 
Of  secret  care ;  that  false  deluding  friend. 
That  only  soothes  and  keeps  you  company. 
To  prey  upon  your  last  remains  of  life. 

Cleom.  I  've  heard  you.  [^SSg^* 

Crat.  Hear  her  still ;  she  tells  you  true. 
This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you. 
What  is  it  else,  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind. 
That  locks  up  all  the  vigour  to  attempt, 
By  barely  crying, — 'Tis  impossible  1 

Cleom.  You  both  mistake  me : — That  I  griev  " 
'tis  true ; 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair  I 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  faU  down. 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  woo9 
That,  sputtering  in  the  flame,  works  outwa^ 
into  tears. 
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Cleom.  Well,  1 11  attack  him  on  the  shaking 
side. 
That  next  his  fearful  heart. 

Enter  Ccenus. 

Ccen.  I  come  to  mind  you  of  the  late  request. 
You  would  not  hear.     Be  pleased  to  engage  this 

lord. 
And  then  it  may  succeed. 

Cleom.  What  wouldst  thou,  Ccenus  ? 

Ccen.  I  brought  along 
Some  horses  of  the  best  Thessalian  breed. 
High-spirited  and  strong,  and  made  for  war ; 
These  I  would  sell  the  king. 

Cleom.  Mistaken  man ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  brought  him  whores,  and 

catamites; 
Such  merchandise  is  fit  for  such  a  monarch. 

Clean.    Wouldst  thou  bring  horses  here,  to 
shame  our  men  ? 
Those  veiy  words,  of  spirited  and  war^ 
Are  treason  in  our  clime. 

Cleom.  From  the  king  downward  (if  there  be 
a  downward. 
From  Ptolemy  to  any  of  his  slaves), 
No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  horses 
The  far  side  from  the  near. 

Clean.  Cleomenes  told  thee  true :  Thou  shouldst 
have  brought 
A  soft  pad  strumpet  for  our  monarch's  use ; 
Though,  thanked  be  hell,  we  want  not  one  at 

home, — 
Our  master's  mistress,  she  that  governs  all. 
Tis  well,  ye  powers,  ye  made  us  but  Egyptians : 
You  could  not  have  imposed 
On  any  other  people  such  a  load. 
As  an  effeminate  tyrant  and  a  woman. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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Cleom.  Sell  me  thy  horses,  and,  at  my  rctuf^^^ 
When  I  have  got  from  conquered  Greece  thep^*^ 
That  noble  Sparta  scorns,  1 11  pay  their  value. 

Coen.  Just  as  you  paid  me  for  the  fair  estat^ 
I  sold  you  there.  t     ^ 

Cleom.  What 's  that  you  mutter  ? 

Coen.   Nothing:   That's  what  his  hopes  acr* 
worth [Aside.    Exit  Cmni^S 

Panth.  I  fear  he 's  gone  away  dissatisfied. 

Clean.  1 11  make  it  up : — ^Those  horses  I  pi 
you; 
You  '11  put  them  to  the  use  that  nature 
them. 

Cleom.  I  burden  you  too  much. 

Clean.  If  you  refuse. 
You  burden  me  much  more.     A  trifle  this : 
A  singing  eunuch's  price,  a  pander's  fee. 
Exceeds  this  sum  at  court     The  king  expects 

Cleom.  Come  after  us,  Pantheus, 
And  bring  my  boy  Cleonidas  along. 
1 11  show  his  youtli  this  base,  luxurious  court, 
Just  as  in  sober  Sparta  we  expose 
Our  drunken  Helots ;  only  with  design 
To  wean  our  children  from  the  vice  of  wine 


SCENE  II.— 7%^  Apartment  o/CassakdV^^ 

Enter  King  Ptolemy  ;  Sosibius,  xvith  pape^^* 

after  him. 

PtoL  No  more  of  business. 
Sosib.  Sir,  the  council  waits  you.  ^ 

Ptol    Council  1     What's  that?    a  pack 
bearded  slaves. 
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Grave  faces,  saucy  tongues,  and  knavish  hearts. 
That  never  speak  one  word,  but  self  at  bottom ; 
The  scavengers  that  sweep  state  nuisances. 
And  are  themselves  the  greatest — 1 11  no  council 

Sosib.  Remember,  you  appointed  them  this  day. 

PtoL  I  had  forgot  'twas  my  Cassandra's  birth- 
day. 

Sosib.  Your  brother  Magas  grows  more  danger- 
ous daily. 
And  has  the  soldiers'  hearts. 

Ptol  1 11  cut  him  off. 

Sosib.  Not  so  soon  done  as  said.    The  Spartan 
king 
Was  summoned  for  advice,  and  waits  without 

PtoL  His  business  is  to  wait. 

Sosib.  Be  pleased  to  sign  these  papers ;  they 
are  all 
Of  great  concern. 

PtoL  My  pleasure  is  of  more. — 
How  could  I  curse  my  name  of  Ptolemy  I 
For  'tis  so  long,  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it. 
By  heaven,  1 11  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars, 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand. 

Sosib.  These  are  for  common  good. 

{Showing  papers. 

PtoL  I  am  glad  of  that ; 
Those  shall  be  sure  to  wait 

Sosib.   Orders  to  pay  the  soldiers,  ripe  for 
mutiny; 
They  may  revolt 

PtoL  To  whom? 

Sosib.  The  man  you  fear, — 
Your  brother  Magas. 

PtoL  That 's  indeed  the  danger. 
Give  me  the  physic ;  let  me  swallow  quick. — 
There  *s  Ptolemy  for  that :  Now,  not  one  more. 
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For  evexy  minute  I  expect  Cassandra 
To  can  me  to  the  musia 
If  she  should  find  me  at  this  rare  employment^ 
Of  signii^out  har  treasures  ? 
iSo»6.  The  rest  are  only  grants  to  h»yoal<nr^^ 

And  places  fcur  her  firiands. 

PtoL   111  sgn  iheak  alU  were  every  one 
province. 
Thou  know'st  her  humour,  not  to  brook 
And  then  a  quarrel  on  her  birthday,  too. 
Would  be  of  ill  presage.        [<Si^g7U  marepofcr^ 

Enter  Cassaxdra  and  Women. 

Cos.  I  heard  you  waited ;  but  you  11  paido^ 
me, 
I  was  no  sooner  dressed. 
PtoL  Thus  I  begin  my  homage  to  the  day 

{Kisses  her  hasml^ 

That  brought  me  forth  a  mistress ;  and  am  prom^ 

To  be  your  foremost  slave.  _ 

Cas.  Our  little  entertainment  waits ;  notworlfc^ 

A  longer  ceremony ;  please  to  grace  it  ? 

The  Scene  opensy  and  discovers  Cassandra'^ 
Apartment  Musicians  and  Dancers.  Pio-- 
L£MY  leads  in  Cassandra  ;  SosiBius^iIbDD^ 
—they  sit.  Towards  the  end  of  we  long 
and  dance,  enter  Cleomenes  tmd  Clean 
THEs  on  one  side  of  the  Stage,  where  tke^ 
stand. 

SONG. 

A^o,  no,  poor  suffering  heart,  no  change  endeavau  '^ 
Choose  to  sustain  the  smart,  rather  than  leave  her^^ 
My  ravished  eyes  behold  such  charms  about  her^^ 
I  can  die  with  her,  but  not  live  without  her; 
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One  tender  sigh  of  hers  to  see  me  languish, 
Wm  more  tlSn  pay  the  price  of  my  past  anguish: 
BewarCy  O  cruel  fair ^  how  you  smile  on  me, 
^Twas  a  kind  look  of  yours  that  has  undone  ms. 

Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute. 
And  she  will  end  my  pain,  who  aid  begin  it ; 
Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  or  plea^sure,  leaving. 
Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving  : 
Cupid  shall  guard  the  door,  the  mxyre  to  pleajse  us. 
And  keep  out  Tim>e  and  Heath,  when  they  would 

seize  us : 
Time  and  Death  shall  depart,  and  say,  in  flying. 
Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying. 

Cleom.  [To  Clean.]  Is  this  the  council  of  the 
Egyptian  king  ? 
And  am  I  called  upon  the  grave  debate. 
To  judge  of  trilling  notes,  and  tripping  feet  ? 
Clean.  'Tis  of  a  piece  with  aU  the  rest  of 
Ptolemy ; 
A  singing  and  a  dancing  government — 
O  Egypt,  Egypt  I  thou  art  grown  the  lees 
Of  all  the  world ;  the  sUme  of  thy  own  Nile, 
Sure  we  had  neither  human  sires,  nor  mothers ; 
The  sun  and  Nile  begot  us :  We  're  so  cowardly, 
And  yet  so  proud ;  so  many  gods  we  have. 

And  yet  not  one  1 

Cleom.  No  more : — ^they  seem  to  gaze  on  me 

with  wonder. 
Clean.  And  well  they  may,  to  see  a  man  in 
Egypt 

[King,  Cassandra,  and  Sosibius  rise  and 
comeforward 
PtoL  Welcome,  royal  stranger  I 
Not  only  to  my  court,  but  to  my  bosom. 
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Cleom.  I  heard  you  sent  for  me ;  but  on  ^ 
business 
Am  yet  to  learn.  ^^ 

Ptol  The  greatest  in  the  world ;  to  seethe  tf**^ 
Whom  even  his  foes  extol,  his  Mends  adoie^ 
And  all  mankind  admire. 

Cleom.  Say  rather,  sir, 
A  man  forsaken  of  his  better  stars, 
A  banished  prince,  the  shadow  of  a  king. 

Ptol  My  father's  friend.  ^^ 

Cleom.  I  must  not  thhik  so  vainly  of  mysd^^ 
To  be  what  you  have  said ;  lest  it  upbraid  ycH^^ 
To  let  your  father's  friend  for  three  long  monti^^ 
Thus  dance  attendance  for  a  word  of  audimoe. 

Cos.  Now,  by  my  soul,  'tis  nobly  urged :  He 
speaks 
As  if  ne  were  in  Sparta,  on  his  throne ; 
Not  asking  aid,  but  granting. 
How  little  looks  our  pageant  prince  to  him  1 
This  is  the  only  king  I  ever  saw.  [Anit. 

Cleom.  By  all  the  gods,  when  I  have  stood 
repulsed. 
Before  your  gates,  and  could  not  gain  admittance^ 
I  have  not  sighed  so  much  for  my  own  sorrows, 
As  I  have  blushed  for  your  ungenerous  usage. 

Clean.  Not  a  word,  Ptolemy  ? — 
Ashamed,  by  all  that  s  good,  to  be  miscalled 
A  king  when  this  is  present  [AHde. 

Cleom^  Think  you  'tis  nothing 
For  me  to  beg ;  that  I  constrain  my  temper 
To  sue  for  aid,  which  you  should  first  have  ofieied? 
Believe  me,  Ptolemy,  a  noble  soul 
Does  much  that  asks :  he  gives  you  power  to 

oblige  him. 
Know,  sir,  there 's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit. 
Averse  from  begging ;  and  resolved  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks. 
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PtoL  I  have  been  to  blame ; 
And  you  have  justly  taxed  my  long  neglect 
I  am  young,  and  am  a  lover ;  and  how  far 
Fair  eyes  may  make  even  kings  forgetful,  look. 
And  read  my  best  excuse. 

Clean.  O  miracle  I  he  blushes  I 
The  first  red  virtue  I  have  ever  seen 
Upon  that  face.  [^Aside. 

Cos.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  youVe  made  me  your 
excuse ; 
As  if  I  stood  betwixt  the  good  you  meant, 
And  intercepted  every  royal  grace. 
Now,  in  my  own  defence,  I  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns,  as  mine : 
And  if  my  eyes  have  power,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delay. 

PtoL  Well  1  I  'U  consider. 

Cos.  Say  that  word  again, 
And  1 11  consider  too. 

PtoL  Pr'ythee  be  satisfied ;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  1 11  no  more  be  king. 

Clean.  When  wert  thou  on^e  ? — For  shame,  for 
shame,  ye  gods. 
That  e'er  you  put  it  in  a  strumpet's  power. 
To  do  so  good  a  deed !  [Aside. 

Cleom.    I   am  a  Spartan,  madam,   scarce  of 
words; 
We  have  but  just  enough  to  speak  our  meaning. 
Be  thanked ;  that 's  all  I  could  have  said  to  Jove, 
Had  Jove,  like  you,  restored  me  to  my  crown. 

Sosib.  [To  Cleom.]  The  gods  have  given  you, 
sir,  the  speedy  means 
To  satisfy  your  debt  of  gratitude. 

Cleom.  Oh,  make  me  happy  1  tell  me  how  this 
sword 
(This  and  my  heart  are  all  that 's  left  me  now) 
Can  be  employed  to  serve  the  crown  of  Egypt 
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Clean.  Well  said,  father;  thou  art  ttt«» 
statesman.  ^« 

So  much  for  so  much  is  the  way  at  court    \A^^L 

Somb.  3Iy  king  has  in  the  camp  a  yoitf^ 
brother. 
Valiant,  they  say,  but  veiy  popular ; 
He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldiers'  grace. 
And  inches  out  my  master. 

Cleom.  Is  the  king 
Assured  of  this,  by  any  overt  act. 
Or  any  dose  conspiracy  revealed  ? 

Ptd.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  traitor 
And  that 's  enough. 

Sosib.  He  has  it  in  his  will  too ; 
Else,  why  this  ostentation  of  his  virtues. 
His  bounty,  valour,  and  his  temperance  ? 
Wliy  are  they  thus  exposed  to  public  view. 
But  as  a  Venus  set  beside  a  monster. 
To  make  an  odious  comparison ; 
As  if  his  brother  wanted  what  he  boasts  ? 

PtoL  What 's  to  be  done  with  him  ? 

Cos.  There  needs  no  more,  I  think,  but  to 
contrive. 
With  secrecy,  and  safety,  to  despatch  Imn. 

Clean.  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  hast  not  cozened 
me 
In  this  advice ;  for  two  good  deeds  together 
Had  been  too  much  in  conscience  for  Uiy  calling. 

[Aside. 
PtoL  He  dies,  that  *s  out  of  doubt. 
Cleonu  Your  brother,  sir  I 
PtoL  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 
Cleom.  Because  I  had  a  brother, 
(O  grief  to  say  I  had,  and  have  not  now  I) 
Wise,    valiant,    temperate ;    and,   in    short,    a 

Spartan; 
Had  all  the  virtues,  which  your  counsellor 
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Imputed  to  your  brother  as  his  crimes. 

He  loved  me  well ;  so  well,  he  could  but  die. 

To  show  he  loved  me  better  than  his  life. 

He  lost  it  for  me  in  Sellasia's  field ; 

And  went  the  greatest  ghost  of  all  our  name. 

That  ever  had  a  brother,  or  a  king.* 

Sosib.  Wipe  off  the  tears  that  stand  upon  your 
eyes; 
Good-nature  works   too  far.     Kings  have  no 

brothers. 
What  men  call  such  are  rivals  of  their  crowns ; 
Yours  timed  his  death,  so  as  to  merit  grief. 
Who  knows,  but  he  laid  in,  by  that  last  action. 
The  means  to  have  betrayed  you,  had  he  lived  ? 

CleoTTL  I  would  say  something ;  but  I  curb  my 
passion. 
Because  thou  art  the  father  to  my  friend. — 
To  you,  sir,  this :  if  you  condemn  your  brother, 

[To  Ptolemy. 
Only  because  he 's  bounteous,  great,  and  brave, — 
Know,  you  condemn  those  virtues,  own  you  want 

them. 
Had  you  a  thousand  brothers,  such  as  he. 
You  ought  to  show  you  are  above  them  all. 
By  daring  to  reward,  and  cherish  them. 
As  bucklers  of  your  crown  in  time  of  war. 
And  in  soft  peace,  the  jewels  that  adorn  it 

Cos.  I  stand  corrected,  sir :  he  ought  to  live. 

Ptol  I  think  so  too. 

Sosih.  I  do  not  wish  his  death, 
Howe'er  I  seemed  to  give  that  rugged  counsel 

*  It  is  surprising  that  Dryden  has  not  here  availed  him- 
self of  the  beautiful  and  affectionate  apostrophe  of  Cleomenes^ 
-when  he  saw  his  brother  Eucleidas  overpowered  in  the  battle 
of  Sellasia :  '^  Thou  art  lost^  dear  brother  !  lost  for  ever^  thou 
brave  example  to  our  Spartan  youths  and  theme  of  our 
matrons'  songs !" 
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Clean.    Well   said  again,   father  1     Comply, 
comply ; 
Follow  tne  sun,  true  shadow.  [Aside. 

Sosib.  I  only  wish  my  master  may  be  safe; 
But  there  are  mercenaries  in  the  army. 
Three  thousand  Greeks,  the  flower  of  all  our 

troops. 
Like  wolves  indeed  among  Egyptian  lambs ; 
If  these  revolt— (I  do  not  say  they  will) — 
But  if  your  brother  please  to  take  the  crown. 
And  be  not  good  enough  to  let  you  reign. 
Those  Greeks,  where'er  they  go,  will  turn  the 
scale. 

Ptol  What  think  you,  Cleomenes  ? 

Cleom.  He  says  true. 

Ptol  Then  Magas  must  not  live. 

Cleom.  That  does  not  follow. 
Fear  not  those  mercenaries :  they  are  mine. 
Devoted  to   my  interest,  commanded  by  my 

nod: 
They  are  my  limbs  of  war,  and  I  their  souL 
Were  they  in  arms  against  you  at  your  gates. 
High  in  their  rage,  and  fixed  upon  the  spoil. 
Should  I  say.  Hold  1 — ^nay,  should  I  only  frown. 
They  could  not  bear  my  eyes;  but,  awed  and 

mastered. 
Like  lions  to  their  keepers,  would  couch  and  fawn. 
And  disobey  their  hunger. 

Ptol  Wondrous  man  I  [Embraces  him. 

How  I  admire  thy  virtue  I 

Cos.  And  his  genius. 
Some  are  bom  kings. 

Made  up  of  three  parts  fire,  so  full  of  heaven, 
It  sparkles  at  their  eyes.     Inferior  souls 
Know  them  as  soon  as  seen,  by  sure  instinct. 
To  be  their  lords,  and  naturally  worship 
The  secret  god  within  them. 
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Sosib.  Sir,  I  humbly  beg 
A  word  in  private.  [To  Ptolemy. 

PtoL  Madam?— 
Cos.  You  may  go. 
Sosib.  Cleanthes,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Ptolemy,  Sosibius,  Cleanthes. 

Enter  Cleonidas. 

Ckon.  Pantheus  brought  me  hither  to  attend 

you. 
Cleom.  And    thou    art    welcome;   but  thou 

comest  too  late. 
Cos.  Your  page  of  honour  ? 
Cleon.  The  mistake  is  easy  in  such  a  court  as  this. 
Where  princes  look  like  pages. 
Cleom.  Tis  my  son. 

Cos.  I  must  have  leave  to  love  you,  royal 
P^    youth; 

Above  all  nations  I  adore  a  Greek, 
And  of  all  Greeks  a  Spartan. 

[Looking  on  Cleomenes. 
Cleom.  What  he  is. 
And  what  I  am,  are  owing  to  your  favour. 
Cos.  [To  Cleon.]  Shafi  I  not  be  your  mis- 
tress ?  [Looking  on  Cleomenes. 
Cleon.  No ;  for  I  would  not  get  Egyptians. 
Cos.  For  what,  sir,  do  you  ti^e  us  ? 
Cleon.  For  what  you  are. 
When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man. 
Some  of  their  dough  was  IdPt  upon  their  hands. 
For  want  of  souls ;  and  so  they  made  Egyptians. 
They  were  intended  for  four  feet ;  and  when 
They  come  to  run  before  our  noble  Spartans, 
TheyTl  curse  the  gods  for  the  two  legs  they 
owed  them. 
CcL8.  Then,  since  you  vnUl  not  let  me  be  your 
mistress. 
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Would  I  had  been  your  mother  I 

[^Looking  still  on  Cleouenes^ 
Cleon.  So  would  not  I : 
For  then  I  had  not  beefi  all  Spartan. 

Cas.  [Asidcl  He  answers  not  my  glances, 
stupid  man ! 
My  tender  looks,  my  languishing  regards, 
Are  like  mis-aiming  arrows,  lost  in  air, 
And  miss  the  flying  prey. 

[  fVhile  she  wfuks,  Cleomenes  and  CufSf^' 
DAS  are  loolwig  on  a  picture  *^w!fi^5^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Scenes.    She  takao^ 
a  pocket-glass,  and  looks  in  it. 
These  eyes,  I  thank  the  gods,  ^^ 

Are  still   the  same.     The   diamonds  are  ^^^ 

dimmed. 
Nor  is  their  lustre  lost    In  Ptolemy 
Small  boast :  Alas  1  Ptolemy  has  no  soul  ;* 
'Tis  what  he  wants  I  love  in  Cleomenes. 
Perhaps  he  dares  not  think  I  would  be  loved  ^^ 
Then  must  I  make  the  advance,  and,  making,  1^^ 
The  vast  prerogative  our  sex  enjoys. 
Of  being  courted  first — Courted  1    To  what  ? 
To  our  own  wishes :  there 's  the  point ;  but 
To  speak  our  wishes  first ; — ^forbid  it,  pride, 
Forbid  it,  modesty ! — True ;  they  forbid  it, 
But  nature  does  not     When  we  are  athirst. 
Or  hungry,  wiU  imperious  nature  stay  ? 
Not  eat  nor  drink,  before  *tis  bid  fall  on  ?— 


*  [In  this  passage  I  have  been  driven  to  conjectunl 
tuation.     The  original  runs — 

Nor  in  their  lustre  :  lost  in  Ptolemy, 
Small  boast : 

This  is  unintelligible.  Scott  reads  as  tezt^  but  with  do 
at  "  lost,"  and  a  full  stop  at  Ptolemy.  The  text  is,  I " 
better  sense. — Ed.] 
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Well,  sex,  if  this  must  be. 

That  I  must  not  invite,  I  may  at  least  be  suffered 

To  lay  some  kind  occasion  in  his  way. 

That,  if  he  dare  but  speak,  he  may  succeed. 

[She  turns  round  to  them^  and  observes  what 

they  are  doinff.     Cleomenes  turns  and 

meets  her;  Cleonidas  looks  still  on  the 

picture. 

CleoM.  I  durst  not  have  presumed  to  interrupt 

Your  private  thoughts. 

Cas.  They  wholly  were  employed  in  serving 
you. 
But  durst  not^  and  presume,  are  words  of  fear ; 
I  thought  they  were  not  in  your  Spartan  tongue ; 
For  my  sake  banish  them. 
On  what  were  you  so  earnestly  employed. 
You  would  not  look  this  way  ? 
Cleom.  A  picture,  madam. 
Cas.  View  it  again,  'tis  worth  a  second  sight ; 
Your  son  observes  it  still. — 'Twere  well  to  help 
My  lover's  understanding. 

[Goes  with  him  to  the  picture. 
Know  you  this  piece,  young  prince  ? 

Cleon.    Some  battle,  I  believe;  and  in  that 
thought, 
I  gaze  Mrith  such  delight 
Cleom.  Some  rape,  I  guess. 
Cas.  That's  near  the  true  design,  and  yet 
mistaken ; 
Tis  Paris,  bearing  from  your  Spartan  shore 
The  beauteous  Helen.    How  do  you  approve  it  ? 
Cleom.  Not  in  the  least,  for  'tis  a  scurvy  piece. 
Cas.  And  yet  'tis  known  to  be  Apelles'  hand 
The  style  is  his ;  you  grant  he  was  a  master. 

Cleom.  'Tis  scurvy  still,  because  it  represents 
A  base,  dishonest  act ;  to  violate 
All  hospitable  rites,  to  force  away 
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His  benefactor's  wife : — Ungrateful  villain  I 
And  so  the  gods,  the  aven^ng  gods  have  judgdL 

Cleon.  Was  he  a  Spartanldng  that  suffered  th&l 
Sure  he  revenged  the  rape. 

Cleonu  He  did,  my  boy. 
And  slew  the  ravisher. 

Cos.  Look  better,  sir ;  you  Tl  find  it  was  no  i»p^ 
Mark  well  that  Helen  in  her  lover's  arms : 
Can  you  not  see,  she  but  affects  to  strive  ? 
She  heaves  not  up  her  hands  to  heaven  for  h^P* 
But  hugs  the  kind  companion  of  her  flight 
See  how  her  tender  fingers  strain  his  sides ! 
Tis  an  embrace ;  a  grasping  of  desire ; 
A  very  belt  of  love,  that  girds  his  waist 
She  looks  as  if  she  did  not  fear  to  fall. 
But  only  lose  her  lover,  if  she  felL 
Observe  her  eyes ;  how  slow  they  seem  to  roll 
Their  wishing  looks,  and  languish  on  his  faoeC 
Observe  the  whole  design,  and  you  would  s 
She  ravished  Paris,  and  not  Paris  her. 

Cleom.  Sparta  has  not  to  boast  of  such 
woman ; 
Nor  Troy  to  thank  her,  for  her  ill-placed  love. 

Cds.  But  Paris  had.     As  for  the  war  th— — 
followed, 
TTwas  but  a  fable  of  a  Grecian  wit. 
To  raise  the  valour  of  his  countrymen : 
For  Menelaus  was  an  honest  wretch ; 
A  tame  good  man,  that  never  durst  resent ; 
A  mere  convenient  husband,  dull  and  slavish, 
By  nature  meant  the  thing  tiie  lovers  made  1)^ 

Cleom.  His  goodness  aggravates  their  crime 
the  more. 
Had  Menelaus  used  his  Helen  ill. 
Had  he  been  jealous,  or  distrusted  both, 
I  would  allow  a  grain  or  two  for  love. 
And  plead  in  their  excuse. 
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Cos.  There  was  their  safety,  that  he  was  not 
jealous. 
What  would  you  more  of  him  ?  he  was  a  fool. 
And  put  the  happy  means  into  their  hands. 

Cleom.  I  cannot  much  commend  my  country- 
man. 

Cos.  Indeed,  my  lord,  your  countryman  was 
dull. 
That  did  not  understand  so  plain  a  courtship. 
Have  Spartans  eyes  for  nothing,  not  to  see 
So  manifest  a  passion  ? 

Cleom.  Yes,  too  welL —  [Aside. 

Madam,  your  goodness  interests  you  too  much 
In  Helen's  cause.     I  have  no  more  to  urge. 
But  that  she  was  a  wife :  that  word,  a  wife. 
In  spite  of  all  your  eloquence,  condemns  her. 

Cos.  You  argue  justly ;  therefore  'twas  a  crime : 
But,  had  she  been  a  mistress,  not  a  wife. 
Her  love  had  been  a  virtue,  to  forsake 
The  nauseous  bed  of  a  loathed,  fulsome  king. 
And  fly  into  a  sprightly  lover's  arms. 
Her  love  had  been  a  merit  to  her  Paris, 
To  leave  her  country,  and,  what's  more,  her 

kingdom. 
With  a  poor  fugitive  prince  to  sail  away. 
And  bear  her  wealth  along,  to  make  him  happy. 

Cleam.  You  put  your  picture  in  the  fairest 
light: 
But  both  the  lovers  broke  their  plighted  vows ; 
He  to  Oenone,  she  to  Menelaus. 

Cos.  The  gods,  that  made  two  fools,  had  done 
more  justly 
To  have  matched  Menelaus  with  Oenone. 
Think  better  of  my  picture,  it  deserves 
A  second  thought ;  it  speaks ;  the  Helen  speaks. 

Cleon.  It  speaks  Egyptian,  then ;  a  base,  dis- 
honest tongue. 
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Cog.  You  are  too  young  to   understand  her 
language. —  [7b  Cleoxida& 

Do  not  thank  me,  [  To  CuEOMENm 

mi  I  have  brought  your  business  to  perfectkn. 
Doubt  not  my  kindness;  nothing  shall  be  wantiif 
To  make  vour  vovage  happy. 

Cleom.  I   only  fear  the  excess   of  your  tilu 
bounty. 
To  give  me  more  than  what  my  wants  require. 

[^Exeunt  Cleomexes  and  CLEOxm^^*^ 
Cos,  Meaning,  perhaps,  my  person  and  my  lo^*^ 
I  would  not  thiiUk  it  so ;  and  yet  I  fear. 
And  while  I  fear,  his  voyage  shall  be  hindereft^ 
No  breath  of  wind 

Can  stir,  to  waft  him  hence,  unless  I  pleise^ 
I  am  the  goddess  that  conunands  the  seas. 
In  vain  he  vows  at  any  other  shrine, 
Mv  heart  is  in  his  hands,  his  fate  s  in  mine: 

Cassakdia. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  \.—The  King's  Apartment. 

A  Table  set.  Ptolemy,  Sosibius,  Cassaxdea, 
sitting:  Ptolemy  at  the  upper  end;  Cas- 
SAXDRA  sitting  on  the  one  side^  Sosibius  on 
the  other. 

PtoL  I  must  confess,  'twas  obvious. 
Sosib.  He  said  he  could  command  them  with 
his  nod: 
Can  he  do  this  with  mercenaries,  raised 
Not  at  his  charge,  but  yours  ?  by  you  maintained  ? 
What  could  he  more,  had  they  been  Spartans 
bom  ? 
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Cos.  What  would  you  hence  infer  ? 
SosU).  What  you  observed : 
Some  are  bom  kings,  and  so  is  Cleomenes. 
Cos.  A  great  soul  dares  not  call  himself  a 
villain. 
He  has  that  interest,  and  will  use  it  nobly ; 
To  serve,  and  not  to  ruin  his  protector. 
Sosib.  Is  Egypt's  safety,  and  the  king's,  and 
yours. 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose. 
That  he  is  honest  ?   Honest,  let  him  be ; 
But  on  his  own  experiment,  not  ours. 
Man  is  but  man ;  unconstant  still,  and  various ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him,  like  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
Make  nim  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft ;  and  where 's  our  Egypt  then  ? 
Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the 

seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first  ? 
Cos.  All  men  I  then  you  are  one ;  and  by  that 
rule. 
Your  wicked  atoms  may  be  working  now 
To  give  bad  counsel,  that  you  still  may  govern. 
Sosib.  I  would  the  kin^  would  govern. 
Cos.  Because  you  thiuK  I  have  too  much  com- 
mand. 
FtoL  Would  you  would  rule  me  both  by  turns, 
in  quiet. 
And  let  me  take  my  ease  1 
Cos.  Then  my  turn 's  first 
Sodb.  Our  master's  safety,  in  sound  reason, 
ought 
To  be  preferred  to  both. 

Plot  So  thinks  Cassandra  too. 

CcLS.  No ;  court  Sosibius,  and  cast  Cassandra  ofil 

VOL.  VIII.  u 
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PtoL  What  have  I  said  or  done. 
To  merit  this  unkindness  ? 
Tdl  me  but  what  you  think  of  Cleomenes, 
And  be  my  oracle. 

Cos.  I  know  him  gratefuL 

Sosib.  To  know  him  grateful,  is  enough  for 
Jove 

Cos.  And  therefore  not  too  much  for  me  in 
Egypt: 
I  say,  I  know  him  honest 

Ptol  Then  I  know  it 
Now  may  Sosibius  speak  ? 
.  Cos.  He  may ;  but  not  to  contradict  my  know- 
ledge; 

Sosib.  Then  I  concur,  to  let  him  go  for  Greece ; 
And  wish  our  Egypt  fairly  rid  of  him. 
For,  as  our  Apis,  tnough  in  temples  fed. 
And  under  golden  roofs,  yet  loathes  his  food. 
Because  restrained ;  and  longs  to  roam  in  meads. 
Among  the  milky  mothers  of  the  herd : 
So  Cleomenes,  kept  by  force  in  Egypt, 
Is  sullen  at  our  feasts,  abhors  our  dainties, 
And  longs  to  change  them  for  his  Spartan  broth.'*' 
He  may  be  dangerous  here ;  then  send  him  hence. 
With  aid  enough  to  conquer  all  he  lost. 
And  make  him  formidable  to  mankind. 

Cos.  He  may  be  formidable  then  to  us  ? 
That  thou  wotddst  say. 

Sosib.  No ;  for  you  know  him  grateful. 

Cos.    Would   thou   wouldst  learn  to   speak 
without  a  double. 
Thou  Delphian  statesman !  {Rises. 

Sosib.  W  ould  I  could  know  your  wishes,  that 
I  might  1 

*  This  veiy  appropriate  simile  is  taken  literally   from 
Plutarch. 
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I  would  but  smooth  their  way,  and  make  them 
easy.  [^Bowinff. 

Cos.  Grood  old  man  I  [Smiling. 

A  little  over-zealous,  but  well-meaning. 
My  wishes  are  the  honour  of  my  king ; 
That  Ptolemy  may  keep  his  royal  word, 
And  I  my  promise,  to  procure  this  aid. 
If  to  be  mistress  signifies  command. 
Let  this  be  done ;  if  not,  the  king  may  find 
Another  beauty,  worthier  of  his  bed. 
And  I  another  lover,  less  ungrateful 

Ptol.  Let  Egypt  sink  before  that  fatal  day  1 
No,  we  are  one ;  Cassandra,  we  are  one ; 
Or  I  am  nothing ;  thou  art  Ptolemy. 

Cos.  Now  you  deserve  to  be  the  first  of  kings. 
Because  you  rank  yourself  the  first  of  lovers. 
What  can  I  do  to  show  Cassandra  grateful  ? 
Nothing  but  this — 
To  be  so  nice  in  my  concerns  for  you ; 
To  doubt  where  doubts  are  not;   to  be  too 

fearful ; 
To  raise  a  bugbear  shadow  of  a  danger. 
And  then  be  frighted,  though  it  cannot  reach  you. 

Sosib.  Be  pleased  to  name  your  apprehensions^ 
madam. 

Cos.  Plain  souls,  like  mine,  judge  others  by 
themselves ; 
Therefore  I  hold  our  Cleomenes  honest 
But  since  'tis  possible,  though  barely  so. 
That  he  may  prove  ungrateful, 
I  would  have  pledges  given  us  of  his  faith ; 
His  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  son,  be  left 
As  hostages  in  Egypt 

Sosib.  Admirable! 
Some  ffod  inspired  you  with  this  prudent  counsel. 

PtoZ  I  thought  so  too,  but  that  I  durst  not 
speak. 
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Sosib.  Lieave  me  to  manage  this. 

CcLS.  My  best  Sosibius  1 
But  do  it  surely,  by  the  easiest  means ; 
Infiise  it  gently ;  do  not  pour  it  down : 
Liet  him  not  think  he  stands  suspected  here  ; 
And,  least  of  all,  by  me. 

Sosib.  He  shall  not,  madam. — 
Now,  sir,  the  illumination  feast  attends  you ; 
For  Apis  has  appeared. 

PtoL  Why,  then  I  must  be  formal ; 
Go  to  the  temple. — 
Come,  my  fsir  Cassandra, 
That  I  may  have  an  object  worth  my  woi 

Cos.  The  god  that  I  adore  is  in  my  breast; 
This  is  the  temple ;  this  the  sacrifice. 
But  to  the  powers  divine  we  make  appeal. 
With  great  devotion,  and  with  little  zeaL 

[^Exeunt  Ptolemy  a?id  Cassandu. 
SosU).  [Soltis.'\  Yes,  yes,  it  shall  be  done ;  hot 
not  her  way. — 
Call  in  my  son  Cleanthes. — This  Cassandra 
Is  our  enchanting  siren ;  she  that  sings 
Our  Ptolemy  into  secure  destruction. 
In  vain  I  counsel  him  to  avoid  his  ruin : 
These  women-charmers,  oh  I  they  have  a  devil 
Too  strong  to  dispossess. — Call  in  my  son. 

IGoes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

Cleanthes,  are  you  Cleomenes'  fiiend. 
Or  only  seem  you  such  ? 

Clean.  To  seem  to  be,  and  not  be  what  I  seem, 
Are  things  my  honest  nature  understands  not. 

Sosib.  But  you  must  love  your  king  and  coun- 
try more. 
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Clean.  Yes,  when  I  have  a  king  and  country 
That  can  deserve  my  love. 
Egypt,  as  Egypt  is,  deserves  it  not : 
A  people,  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship ; 
Below  their  pot-herb  gods,  that  grow  in  gardens : 
The  king 

Sosib.  Go  to,  young  man ;  whate'er  he  be, 
I  must  not  hear  my  master  vilified. 

Clean.  Why  did  you  name  him  then  ?    Were 
I  at  prayers. 
And  even  for  you,  whom  as  my  soul  I  love, 
K  Ptolemy  should  come  across  my  thoughts, 
A  curse  would  follow,  where  I  meant  a  blessing. 

So9%b.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well  I  am  so  fond  a  father ; 
Those  words  were  death  in  any  other  mouth. 
I  know  too  much  of  you ;  you  love  the  Spartan 
Beyond  your  king  and  country. 

Clean.  'Tis  a  truth 
So  noble,  I  would  own  it  to  the  gods. 
And  they  be  proud  to  hear  it 

Sosib.  Confess,  you  love  him  better  than  your 
father. 

Clean.  No;  but  I  love  him  equal  with  my 
father. 

Sosib.  Say  better,  and  say  trua 
If  we  were  opposite,  and  one  must  fall. 
Whom  wouldst  thou  save  ? 

Clean.  Neither ;  for  both  would  die. 
Before  I  could  resolve. 

Sosib.  If  I  command  thee 
To  break  thy  friendship  with  him,  wouldst  thou  ? 

Clean.  No. 

Sosib.  Why,  then  thou  hast   confessed,  thou 
lovest  him  more. 

Clean.  Not  so :  for,  should  he  bid  me  disobey. 
Or  not  love  you,  thus  would  I  answer  him. 
As  I  have  answered  you. 
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And  tfaoefore  he  must  leaTe  hrhhidj  far  pawns^ 
His  motho-,  wife,  mod  son. 
Clean,  Tis  doggii^  of  a  gift ;  *&  bss^  mean 
counsel 
I  hope  joa  gave  it  not. 
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SosU).  No,  'twas  Cassandra : 
But  she  would  have  that  odium  cast  on  me ; 
I  am  her  beast  of  burden,  and  must  bear  it 

Clean.  I  never  can  belie  so  good  a  father ; 
But  this  111  do : 

The  message  shall  be  faithfully  delivered. 
And  all  the  strumpet  stand  exposed  to  shame. 

Sosib.  Thou  hitt'st  my  meaning ;  but  he  must 
be  secret. 
Must  seem  to  take  the  favour  as  from  her. 
And  lay  the  hardship  of  the  terms  on  me. 

Clean.  He  shalL 

Sosib.  And  thou  wilt  gild  this  bitter  pill ; 
For  there 's  no  other  way  to  go  from  hence. 
But  leaving  these  behind. 

Clean.  A  beam  of  thought 
Comes  glancing  on  my  soul. — 1 11  undertake  it, 

{Aside. 
The  pledges  shall  be  left. 

Sosib.  My  best  Cleanthes  I        [Embraces  Mm. 
But  haste,  and  lose  no  time. 

Clean.  I  'm  all  on  fire  to  serve  my  friend  and 
father.  [Eant  Cleanthes. 

Sosib.  [Alone.'l  '^^^^  Cleomenes  ought  to  be 
despatched ; 
Despatcned  the  safest  way :  he  ought  to  die. 
Not  that  I  hate  his  virtue ;  but  I  fear  it 
The  mistress  drives  my  counsel  to  the  leeward. 
Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind ; 
And  make  slow  way,  recovering  more  and  more, 
Till  I  can  bring  my  vessel  safe  ashore. 

[Eaoit  SosiBius. 
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SCENE  II.— Cy  a  Teniple  with  lUwrniruitions. 
An  Altar,  Apis  painted  above;  Priests  and 
Choristers.  Ptolemy,  Cassandra,  Cour- 
tiers, men  and  women,  all  decently  placed 
Music,  instrumental  and  vocal.  Then 
Ptolemy,  taking  Cassandra  by  the  hand, 
advances  to  the  Altar  of  Apis,  bowing 
thrice,  and  gives  the  Hi^h  Priest  a  purse. 
Soji  music  all  the  whle  Ptolemy  and 
Cassandra  are  adoring  and  speaking. 

PtoL  Soul  of  the  universe,  and  source  of  life. 
Immortal  Apis,  thou  thriee-holy  fire. 
Hear  Egypt  s  vows  and  mine !    If,  as  we  dream, 
Egyptian  earth,  impr^nated  with  flame. 
Sprung  the  first  man. 
Preserve  thy  primitive  plantation  here  1 
Then  for  myself,  thy  type,  and  thy  vicegerent, 
BoU  from  my  loins  a  long  descent  of  king^. 
Mixed  of  Cassandra's  kindly  blood  and  mine. 
Mine  be  she  only,  and  I  only  hers  I 
And  when  I  shall  resolve  again  to  thee. 
May  she  survive  me,  and  be  Queen  of  Egypt : 
Hear  this,  and  firm  it  with  some  happy  omen  I 

[An  augury  portending  good  success  arises 
from  tne  Altar. 
Omnes.  Apis  be  praised  for  this  auspicious 

omenl 

[Ptolemy  bowing  retires,  and  seems  pleased. 
Cas.  [^Kneels.']  Great  power  of  Love  I  who 

spread'st  thy  gentle  fire 
Through  human  hearts,  art  everywhere  adored ; 
Accept  these  vows,  in  show  to  Apis  paid. 
And  make  his  altar  thine  1  hear  not  that  wretch. 
Because  his  prayers  were  not  addressed  to  thee ; 
Or  only  hear  his  last,  that  I  may  reign  I 
Make  Cleomenes  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
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Give  us  a  flight  secure,  a  safe  arrival. 
And  crown  our  wishes  in  each  other's  arms. 
Hear  this,  and  firm  it  with  some  happy  omen  1 

[A  bad  omen  arises  frovi  the  flafnes  of  the 
Altar. 
Omnes.  Avert  this  omen.  Apis  I 
Cos.  [Rises.']  Accursed  be  thou,  grass-eating 

foddered  god  1 
Accursed  thy  temple  1  more  accursed  thy  priests  I 
The  gods  are  theirs,  not  ours;  and  when  we 

pray 
For  happy  omens,  we  their  price  must  pay. 
In  vain  at  shrines  the  ungiving  suppliant  stands ; 
This  'tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands : 
Fat  offerings  are  the  priesthood's  only  care ; 
They  take  the  money,  and  heaven  hears  the 

prayer. 
Without  a  bribe  their  oracles  are  mute ; 
And  their  instructed  gods  refuse  the  suit 

[JEant  Cassandra  in  a  fury ;  King  and 
Attendants  follow.    Scene  closes. 

SCENE  111.— The  Pcni  of  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cleomenes,  and  Cleanthes. 

Cleom.  The  propositions  are  unjust  and  hard ; 
And  if  I  swallow  them,  'tis  as  we  take 
The  wrath  of  heaven. 

We  must  have  patience,  for  they  will  be  gods. 
And  give  us  no  account  of  what  we  suffer. 

Clean.  My  father  much  abhors  this  middle 
way. 
Betwixt  a  gift  and  sale  of  courtesy. 
But  'tis  the  mistress ;  she  that  seemed  so  kind, 
'Tis  she,  that  bears  so  hard  a  hand  upon  you ; 
She  that  would  half  oblige,  and  half  affront 


S14  cLEHMsxiSb  Acrm 

CSimm.  Jjdk  ker  be  vlat  slie  is:  tint's  cnoe 


1 
O^  fioe,  ye  gods!  when  je  made  tins  i3^ 


Ye  fiide  tkos^jkU  thej  siioiild  be  madff^ 


Mt  obIv  oomfart 

K.  tkit  1  tnist  tbese  piecioas  pawns  witii  tner 


*  I  -^  I  I  ^ 


Tlttt  I  vxNiId  sooner  lesTe  them  in  tfay  bindsi 

Than  if  I  had  ^auaitj  fiom  heaven. 

And  all  the  gods  to  answer  far  their  safety. 

CbffiL  Yes,  yes;  they  shall  be  safe ; 
And  thoa  shalt  haTe  a  pledgee. 
As  strong  as  fiienddiip  can  make  over  to  thee. 
Deny  me  not»  for  I  most  go  with  thee;» 
And  share  what  fote  allots  for  thee  in  GreeoCL 

[CixoMEXEs  looks  ^KontemUHgi^ 
Nay,  cast  not  on  me  that  fcnrliidding  frown; 
But  let  me  be  their  pawn,  as  they  are  thine: 
So  I  shall  have  thee  whoUy  to  mysd^ 
And  be  thy  wife,  thy  mother,  and  thy  son. 
As  thou  art  all  to  me. 

Clfom.  O  fiiaid !      [^Si^g^  and  wipes  his  eyet^ 

Clean.  What  wouldst  thou  say,  my  better  put! 

CUom.  No  more,  but  this,  that  thou  art  toe 
unkind. 
When  even  in  kindness  thou  wouldst  overoonxs 

Clean.  Let  me  be  proud ;  and  pardon  tboum^ 
pride. 
Base,  worthless  Egypt  has  no  other  pawn. 
To  counterbalance  these,  but  only  me. 
Twas  on  such  terms  alone  I  durst  propose  it 
Shalt  thou  leave  these. 
And  I  not  leave  a  father  whom  I  love  ? 
Come,  come,  it  must  be  so. 
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We  11  give  each  other  all  we  have  besides ; 
And  then  we  shall  be  even. — Here  they  are ! 
I  leave  thee.     Break  those  tender  ties  of  nature 
As  gently  as  thou  canst ;  they  must  be  broken. 

IGoinff,  returns. 
But,  when  thou  seest  Cassandra,  curb  thy  spleen; 
Seem  to  receive  the  kindness  as  from  her ; 
And,  if  thou  think'st  I  love  thee,  for  my  sake, 
Bemembering  me,  strive  to  forget  my  father. 

lEait  Cleanthes. 

Enter  Cleora,  Cbatesiclea,  and  Cleonidas. 

Cleom.  But  how  can  I  sustain  to  tell  them  this, 

[  Walking  from  them. 
Even  in  the  gentlest  terms  1 
There  are  not  words  in  any  tongue  so  soft 
As  I  would  use :  the  gods  must  have  a  new  one. 
If  they  would  have  me  speak. 

Crat   How,  King  of  Sparta!     When  your 
fortune  smiles, 
A  glorious  sunshine  and  a  gloomy  soul  ? 
The  gods  love  cheerfulness  when  they  are  kind ; 
They  think  their  gifts  despised,  and  thrown 

away 
On  sullen,  thankless  hearts. 

Cleor.  I  hear,  my  dearest  lord,  that  we  shall  go. 
Cleonu  Go! 

Cle(m.   What  a  mournful   echo   makes   my 
father ! 
By  Mars,  he  stifles  go  upon  his  tongue. 
And  kills  the  joyful  sound ;  he  speaks  so  low. 
That  heaven  must  listen,  if  it  hear  his  thanks. 
Cleonu  Yes,  I  shall  go ;  but  how  ? 
Clear.  With  Egypt's  aid. 
Cleon.  With  his  own  soul  and  sword,  a  thou- 
sand strong ; 


Aan 


And  vofftk  tm  Egjpts,  and  their  tsa  *  thousnl 


CnriL  Tliere  s  smmrthing  more  in  tUstte  1 


Sooie  secret  angnish  roDs  witliin  his  breast, 
Tint  shakes  1dm  fike  an  earthquake,  wUdi  he 


And  vin  not  ^re  it  Tent :  I  know  him  wdL 
He  bhishes,  and  would  speak,  and  wants  a  voio^ ' 
And  stares  and  gapes  like  a  forbidden  ghost. 
Till  he  be  spoke  to  fiisL — Tdl  me,  my  sonl 

CEtom.  Mother,  I  wilL — ^And  yet  I  cannot 
neither.  [Jiifess 

Mother!  that  wmd  has  struck  me  dumb  againr 
For,  how  can  I  say  Mother,  and  propound 
To  leave  her  here  behind  who  gave  me  life? 
Mother !  and  wife !  and  son !  the  names  tU^ 

nature 
Most  loves  to  speak,  are  banished  from  my  moolk 

Clear.  Tdl  us,  my  love,  the  king  has  changel 
his  mind. 
And  has  refused  us  leave ;  for  we  can  bear  it: 
Egypt  is  Greece  to  me,  while  you  are  here. 

Cteom.  Oh,  I  would  speak  I    But,  oh!  yoo^ 
speak  so  kindly. 
That  you  forbid  my  speech :  You  call  me  lov& 

Clear.  Was  that  too  kind  a  word  ? 

Cleam.  It  was  to  me :  I  am  a  mere  barfaaiim- 
A  brute,  a  stock,  for  I  have  no  relations. 
Or  shortly  shall  have  none. 

Clear.  Then  we  must  die  I 

Clean.  We  must ;  and  welcome  death. 

Crat.  To  save  his  life. 


*  [This  second  ten  is  in  both  4to  mnd  folia     But  it  sp^ 
the  verse^  is  unnecessanr^  and  is  a  very  likely  ovenigh'C^ 
author  or  printer. — Ed.  J 
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Cleom.  The  gods  forbid  that  you  should  die 
for  me  I 
No,  you  may  live ;  but  I  must  die  thrice  over, 
For  I  must  leave  you  here,  or  must  not  go : 
These  are  the  hard  conditions  offered  me. 
Crat.  Then  Egypt  would  have  pledges :  Is  this 

all? 
Cleom.    Yes,  and  a  mighty  all :  'Tis  all  I 
have. 
But  I  propose  it  not ;  remember  that 

Crat  I  do ;  and  therefore  I  propose  it  first. 
To  save  this  virtuous  shame,  this  good  confu- 
sion. 
That  would  not  let  you  speak. 

Cleom.  Oh  I  I  could  almost  think  you  love  me 
not. 
You  granted  me  so  quick,  so  willingly. 
What  I, — bear  witness,  heaven, — was  slow  to 

ask. 
And  would  be  loath  to  have. 
Chor.  I  cannot  leave  you. 
Cleom.  I  was  but  wishing  thou  wouldst  draw 
me  back. 
And  now,  I  cannot  go. 

Crat  Are  you  turned  woman  ? 
No  more  of  this  fond  stuff. 

CleoTL  Shall  I  be  left  to  gather  rust  in  Egypt  ? 
A  glue  of  sloth  to  stick  to  my  young  pinions. 
And  mar  their  flight ;  habitual  cowardice  ? 
No ;  I  must  learn  my  stubborn  trade  of  war 
From  you  alone,  and  envy  you  betimes. 

Cleom.  But  the  conditions !    Oh,  these  hard 
conditions  1 
That  such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind. 
Untaught,  unfashioned  by  a  father's  hands  1 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
Ana  look  the  world  to  law. 
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Cmi.  No  mote  debfttii^  for  I  see  tfaepiKi 
He  most  be  left»  and  so  must  she  and  I, 
For  we  aie  but  jour  softnesses,  my  son; 
The  eDcmnfaniMes  and  luggage  of  the  wv. 
F^t  for  us»  and  redeem  us,  if  you  please; 
For  there  we  are  ycMir  dogs  <^  virtue;  here, 
The  spars  of  your  return. 

Cleom.  I  thank  you,  motiier; 
Once  more  you  have  erected  me  to  man. 
And  set  me  upright,  with  my  fiice  to  heaven. 
The  woman  and  the  boy  be  yours  a  while: 
The  war  be  mine  akme  I 

Crat.  There  spoke  the  Spartan  king:  Tti^ 
not  on  u& 

C2gom.  I  wonnot. 

Clror.  Not  in  prayns  I 

CUom.  In  |xa3^^rs !    That's  poor. 
As  if  the  gods  were  thoughtless  in  their  woik,-- 
Think  on  us,  when  you  fight ;  and  when  )^ 

make 
A  lusty  stroke,  cry  out, — That 's  for  my  boy- 

Crat.  Dispose  this  mouldering  carcass  as  T 
please. 
Ere  lingering  age  or  sickness  wear  it  out. 
Unprofitable  then  for  Sparta  s  good. 
Be  cheerful,  fight  it  well,  and  all  the  rest 
Leave  to  the  gods  and  fortune 

Cleom.  K  they  &il  me. 
Theirs  be  the  feiult,  for  &te  is  thdrs  alo^ 
My  virtue,  &me,  and  honour  lue  my  01^ 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Antechamber  of  Cassandra's 

Lodging.       '' 

Enter  Ptolemy,  Sosibius,  Ccenus,  and 

Cassandra. 

Sosih.  So,  so,— it  works;  now,  mistress,  sit 
you  fast.  \Aside. 

PtoL  Humph,  whores  and  catamites ! 
Were  those  his  words  ? 

Ccen.  Upon  my  life  they  were. 

PtoL  Whom  should  he  mean  by  those  un- 
mannered  terms  ? 
Cassandra,  can  you  guess  ? 

Cos.  'Twas  kindly  asked. 

PtoL  A  foul-mouthed  villain. 

Sosih.  So  I  should  have  thought. 
But  that  this  lady  knows  him  good  and  grateful 

Ccen.    Madam,    I   stand    suspected   without 
cause; 
And,  but  I  fear  revenge  from  this  great  man, 
I  could  say  more. 

Ca^s.  I  thought  he  was  concerned. 

Sosib.  Who,  I  ? 

Cos.  Speak  boldly,  Grecian,  I  protect  thee. 

Ccen.   Cleanthes  then   was    present,  and  he 
added 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

But  he  appears  in  time  to  hear  his  charge. 

Sosib.  My  dear,  dear  son  1  [Aside. 

I  fear  thy  lavish  tongue  has  ruined  thee ; 
What  can  I  do  to  save  thee  ? 

Cos.  Well,  proceed. 
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Ccen.  Can  you  deny,  my  lord,  that  you  were 
present, 
When  Cleomenes  taxed  the  court,  and  king. 
With  brutal  vices  ? 

Clean.  I  remember  somewhat 
Of  certain  horses  which  he  could  not  buy. 
And  saw  thee  go  away  dissatisfied ; 
Which  to  prevent,  I  meant  to  purchase  them : 
The  rest  I  neard  not,  nor  believe  he  spoke. 

Cos.    Cleanthes    added   further;    that    thou 
siudst 

PtoL  And  we  would  know,  ere  tortures  force 
it  from  thee. 

Sosib.  Now  comes  the  fatal  stroke.       [Aside. 

Ccen.  He  added  further 

Clean.  No,  thou  addest  it  all ; 
And  I  demand  the  combat. 

PtoL  Let  him  speak. 

Sosib.  Think  fij^t,  Cleanthes !  Think  before 
you  hazard 
Your  life  and  honour  in  this  bold  appeal : 
Somewhat  you  might  have  said,  nay  more,  you 

ought, 
Since  I  commanded  you  to  be  a  spy 
On  Cleomenes'  acts  and  close  designs. 

Clean.  The  good  old  liar  would  preserve  my 
life. 
And  I  must  steer  his  coursa  [Aside. 

I  think 1  further  added [To  the  King. 

PtoL  TKs  forpven ; 
So  wholly  pardoned,  that  I  will  not  hear  it ; 
Good  spies  are  usefiil,  and  must  be  encouraged. 
But  what  must  next  be  done  with  Cleomenes  ? 

Sosib^  Despatch  him,  as  the  source  of  all  your 
fears. 
Observe  the  mounting  billows  of  the  main. 
Blown  by  the  winds  into  a  raging  storm ; 


WdL  «^ :  my  fitUe  dear,  I  find  the  gods 
H^Te  given  me  here  no  business  of  my  own,   ^^ 
B«rt  TTjde  me  just  your  drudge^  to  love  ands^ 

you. 
Pt^J.  Tn>test  I  thought  them  honest; 

thev  not  ?  ^^ 


Ye  gods!  why  did  you  make 
TOUT  image  I 
And  made  him  but  an  image  ? — ^You  H  foij^^ 


I  love  you  so.  that  I  am  forced  to  raiL 
You  saw  no  close  conveyance  of  the  game 
Betwixt  the  crafty  sire  and  cunning  son ; 
How  shrly  one  invmted  an  excuse. 
And  t  other  took  it  up  as  dexterously  1 

Ptol.   ^Vhy,  sure  Cleanthes  was  his  fathers 
spy? 

Cof.  Yes,  over  you ;  but  not  on  Cleomenes. 
I   fear  you  are  betrayed,  and  the  gods  Umd 

you. 
To  inake  your  ruin  sure. 

PtoL  As  how,  Cassandra  ? 

Cos.  ^Vhen  vou  are  absent 

PtoL  WeUf 

Cos.  Tis  in  their  power 

PtoL  To  murder  Cleomenes 

Cos.  If  they  please ; 
Or  else  to  set  him  free,  and  join  with  Magas. 

PtoL  I  will  not  to  Canopus. 

Cos.  Yes,  you  must 

PtoL  But  how  shall  I  be  safi^  and  take  this 
journey  ? 

Cos.  Leave  that  to  me 

PtoL  But  you  must  go  along. 

Cos.  No ;  I  must  stay  here,  in  order  to  your 
safety. 
To  watch  the  growth  of  danger,  and  prevent  it 
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This  cruel  absence  I  must  undergo, 
Or  else  I  love  you  not 

PtoL  Since  I  must  go, 
1 11  cheat  them  of  a  day,  and  come  before 
My  time,  for  love  of  thee. 

Cos.  To  sum  up  all, — 
For  we  are  both  in  haste, — 
Intrust  your  royal  signet  in  my  hands. 

PtoL  Joined  with  Sosibius. 

Cos.  Would  you  trust  a  statesman 
Before  your  own  dear  heart?  You  love  him 

better. 
You  naughty  man,  in  faith  you  do ;  and,  now  I 

think  on 't, 
I  will  not  have  your  signet :  by  this  kiss. 
And  this,  and  this,  I  will  not 

Ptol  By  all  three,  thou  shalt 

[Gives  her  the  Signet  from  his  finger. 
But  kill  this  Cleomenes  quickly,  ne  's  dangerous. 

Cos.  He 's  in  safe  hands  with  me. 

PtoL  One  more  embrace. 

Cos.  There,  take  it,  and  now  go. 
Thus,  for  your  good,  I  thrust  you  from  my  arms. 

PtoL  FareweU,  my  love.         [Eosit  Ptolemy. 

Cos.  Farewell 1  hope  for  ever. — 

Now,  Cleomenes,  I  will  sound  thy  soul. 
For  life  and  death  depend  upon  tiiy  choice ; 
But  for  that  easy  wretch,  him  I  contemn. 
Hard  state  of  lovers,  subject  to  our  laws ! 
Fools  we  must  have,  or  else  we  cannot  sway ; 
For  none  but  fools  will  womankind  obey. 
If  they  prove  stubborn,  and  resist  our  will. 
We  exercise  our  power,  and  use  them  ill. 
The  passive  slave,  that  whines,  adores,  and  dies. 
Sometimes  we  pity,  but  we  still  despise : 
But  when  we  dote,  the  selfsame  fate  we  prove. 
Fools  at  the  best,  but  double  fools  in  love. 
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We  zase  St  fiist  with  iD-dissemUed  scorn ; 
Tbe^^IEz^  from  our  hdgfat,  more btsdymoi^  ^2 
And  "yfc*y^   tibe  msultiiig  t3rTant;  takes  1^  tof^ 
Le&ves  i2>  to  weep  for  our  negfected  dunns^ 
Aiid  hcgs  JiK^tfaer  inistress  in  his  arms ; 
AodL  that  which  homUes  ourraoud  sex  the  ut^^ 
Of  an  our  siighted  £iTours  makes  his  boast 

Emtir  CleoieexeSu 
Cieoi^  Her  woids»  her  every  look,  confessi^^  ste 


And  therefiHe  she  detains  these  hostages, 
As  pawns  of  my  return  to  her  and  Egypt 
Thus  far  'tis  plain  and  obvious : — ^But  me  picb^^'^' 
That  Hel«i :  there  s  the  riddle  of  her  love 
For.  what  I  see.  or  only  think  I  see,  ^.^tA 

Is  like  a  glimpse  of  moonshine,  streaked  ^"^^ 

red. — 
A  shuffled,  sulloi,  and  uncertain  light,  • 

That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  agu^ 
Then  *ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  maiiL 

Enter  Cassaxdra. 

Cos.  I  would,  but  cannot  speak. 
The  shame  that  should  to  womankind  belong, 
Flown  from  my  bosom,  hovers  on  my  tongue. 

Cleom.  Tls  rarely  seen,  that  gods  from  heaven 
descend. 
But  for  some  kind,  some  charitable  end. 
And  yet  your  troubled  looks  ill  news  import. 
Stops,  or  delays ;  but  that  s  no  newrs  at  court : 
There's  somewhat  which  your  pity  would  dis- 
guise. 
Cos.  Would  you  could  read  that  somewhat  in 
my  eyes ! 
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But,  as  you  are  a  Spartan  and  a  king. 
Undaunted  hear  whatever  news  I  bring. 
The  favourite  hates  you ;  Coenus  has  betrayed 
The  bitter  truths,  that  our  loose  court  upbraid. 
Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy. 
And  on  his  witness  you  are  doomed  to  die. 
Cleom.  I  have  been  plunged  already  twice  in 
woes. 
And  the  third  time  above  the  waves  I  rose. 
Still  I  have  strength  to  steer  me  into  port. 
And  shun  the  secret  quicksands  of  the  court 
But  when  my  friend,  who  should  expecting  stand 
On  the  bare  beach,  to  lend  his  helping  hand ; 
When  he  defends  the  unhospitable  shore, 
And  drives  me  thence,  I  sink  for  evermore. 
But  'tis  impossible,  his  faith  is  tried ; 
The  man  who  had  defamed  him  thus  had  lied. 
Cos.   Weill     I  forgive  your  blunt  Laconic 
way; 
It  shall  be  seen,  it  shall,  this  very  day. 
Who  would  preserve  your   life,  and  who  be- 
tray. 
The  king  incensed,  the  favourite  your  foe. 
Yet  on  the  same  conditions  you  may  go ; 
Your  wife,  your  son,  your  mother  left  behind. 
What  think  you  now  ? 

Cleom.  Tis  to  be  wondrous  kind. 

Cos.  Suppose  I  add  a  further  bounty  yet 

Cleom.  It  could  but  make  your  favours  over 

weight 
Cos.    What  if  I  went  myself  to  waft  you 
o'er. 
And  left  you  when  I  saw  you  safe  ashore  ? 
For  I  should  leave  you,  if  you  thought  it  fit. 
Not  to  do  more  than  honour  would  permit 
Can  I  do  less,  to  show  you  I  am  kind. 
To  comfort  you  for  those  you  left  behind  ? 
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Cleom.  The  world  would  think  you  Idni^ 

than  you  ought. 
Cos.  What  should  I  care  what  base  Egypl)^ 

thought? 
Cleom.  Immoderate  gifts  oppress  me,  not  ^ 
lieve; 
Nor  dare  I  take  what  ruins  you  to  give  ^ 

Cos.  Leave  me  to  judge  of  that;  I  c^^ 
prescribe 

An  easy  way  of  giving  back  my  bribe.  .  ^ 

^^^lv  would  you  force  me  further  than  my  P^T* 
LfOOK  on  my  eyes,  and  you  may  read  my  ^^"^^ 

l^JLooks  on  her  as  by  ttttf^^^ 
Oh,  there  you  met  me  with  a  guilty  glance  1 
Now  'tis  too  late  to  plead  your  ignorance. 

Cleonu  I  am  so  much  b^ow,  and  you  abov^^ 
What  can  I  say  ? 

Cos.  But  one  kind  word, — I  love. 
Cleom.  As  far  as  gratitude  that  love  can 
Cos.  Oh,  stop  not  there;  for  that's  but 
the  way ! 

Would  you  to  one  poor  narrow  word  confine 
Your  passion,  when  I  put  no  bounds  to  mine^ 
Cleom.  Cleoral 

Cos.  Now  you  speak  too  soon ;  forbear  1 
Nothing  can  please  me  that  begins  with  her.  ^ 
Cleom.  I  must  begin  where  nature,  void  of  3^ 
Directs  my  tongue, — ^with  her,  who  rules  my  he^ 

Cos.  Let  us  together  sail  before  the  wind. 
And  leave  that  duU  domestic  drudge  behind. 

Cleom.  What!  to  expose  her  heljuess  innocer^ 
To  the  wild  fury  of  an  injured  prince  ? 

Cos.  A  vain  surmise;  their  talents  would  agr^ 
The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
And  her  insipid  soul  for  Ptolemy : 
A  heavy  lump  of  earth,  without  desire ; 
A  heap  of  ashes,  that  overlays  your  fire. 
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Cleom.  Virtue  you  must  allow  her,  though  a 

foe. 
Cos.  No  more  than  what  I  would  to  ice  and 
snow. 
Yet  those  have  seeds  of  heat ;  her  shivering  blood 
Makes  her,  at  best,  but  impotently  good. 
But  neither  I  can  save  you,  if  you  stay. 
Nor  save  myself  unless  I  go  away ; 
For,  if  I  stay  behind,  and  set  you  free. 
The  fury  of  the  king  would  fall  on  me. 

Cleorru  Then,  to  prevent  your  fate,  I  must 
not  go ; 
Death  is  my  choice,  since  heaven  will  have  it  so. 
Cos.  Heaven  would  preserve  your  life,  and  so 
would  I ; 
But  you  are  obstinately  bent  to  die. 

Cieom.  Some  men  are  made  of  such  a  leaky 
mould. 
That  their  filled  vessels  can  no  fortune  hold : 
Poured  in,  it  sinks  away,  and  leaves  them  dry ; 
Of  that  unsusceptible  make  am  I. 
Yet  think  not,  rair  one,  I  your  charms  despise ; 
My  heart 's  insensible,  but  not  my  eyes : 
Hespect  and  gratitude  are  all  my  store. 
Ana  those  I  give ;  my  love  was  given  before. 
Cos.  Thus  break  false  merchants,  with   an 
honest  show ; 
Bich  to  themselves,  but  bankrupts  where  they 
owe. 
Cleom.  If  at  this  awful  distance  I  remain. 
Better  be  too  devout,  than  too  profane. 

Cos.  Flattery  1  such  alms  the  priesthood  give 
the  poor ; 
They  bless,  and  send  them  empty  from  the  door. 
Know  you,  that  Death  stands  ready  at  the  gate. 
That  I  forbid  him,  and  suspend  yoiu*  fate  ? 
The  king's  short  absence  leaves  me  absolute ; 
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When  he  returns  the  mevitable  ill 
Is  past  my  power,  and  may  be  past  my  wilL 
Unhappy  man  1  prevent  thy  destiny ; 
Speak  one  kind  word,  to  save  thy  life  and  me. 
CleovL  Be  answered,  and  expect  no  more  reply. 
Cos.  Disdain  has  swelled  him  up,  and  chok^ 

his  breath ; 
Sullen,  and  dumb,  and  obstinate  to  death. 
No  signs  of  pity  in  his  face  appear ; 
Look,  if  the  ungrateful  creature  shed  one  tear  1 
Crammed  with  his  pride,  he  leaves  no  room 

within 
For  sighs  to  issue  out,  or  love  to  enter  in. — 

[Se  turns  away. 
What  I  dost  thou  turn  thy  face  in  my  despite  ? 
Am  I  a  toad  ?  a  monster  to  thy  sight  ? 
Farewell,  fond  pity,  then  :  as  thou  from  me. 
So  thy  good  fortune  turns  her  face  from  thee. 
Left,  scorned,  and  loathed,  and  all  without  relief. 
Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief. 
Tempests  and  whirlwinds  through  my  bosom 

move. 
Heave  up,  and  madly  mount  my  soul  above 
The  reach  of  pity,  or  the  bounds  of  love. — 
Approach,  and  seize  the  traitor. 

Enter  Guards. 

Cleonu  Now  I  can  speak :  thy  kindness  kept 
me  dumb. 
For  that  I  could  not  answer.     The  false  siroi. 
No  longer  hiding  her  uncomely  parts. 
Struts  on  the  waves,  and  shews  the  brute  below. 
Cas.  Stop  that  foul  mouth !  behold  this  royal 
signet. 
The  warrant  of  his  death. 

^Guards  go  to  seize  Mm. 
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Cleom.  Stand  back,  ye  slaves, 

l^He  draws  Ms  sword. 
And  put  me  not  to  stain  a  Spartan  sword 
With  base  Egyptian  blood. 

[Se  advances  upon  them ;  they  retire,  with 
signs  of  fear. 
Cos.  Fall  on  I — Behold  a  noble  beast  at  bay. 
And    the  vile    huntsmen  shrink  I — ^More  aid : 
Who  waits  ? — 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

Now,  sir,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Clean.  My  zeal  to  serve  you. 

Ca^s.  That  shall  be  tried ;  disarm  him. 

Clean.  Cleomenes, 
Deliver  me  your  sword. 

Cleom.  How 's  this,  Cleanthes  ? 

Clean.  It  must  be  so. 

Cleom.  Is  this  a  friend's  advice. 
To  give  me  up  defenceless  to  a  crowd. 
Whom,  armed,  I  could  resist  ? 

Clean.  Must  he  die,  madam. 
Or  be  reserved  for  further  punishment. 
At  Ptolemy's  return  ? 

Cas.  Why  ask  you  that  ? 

dean.  Because  his  destiny,  for  aught  I  find. 
Depends  on  you.     Think  first,  and  then  com- 
mand. 

Cas.  Know  then,  that  his  last  thread  is  on  the 
distaff. 
And  I  can  cut  it  now. 

Clean.  And  are  resolved  ? 

Cas.  I  only  said  I  can,  and  I  can  save. — 
Disarm,  and  hurt  him  not 

Clean.  Once  more,  your  sword. 

Cleom^  Stand  off  those  villains; — ^though  I 
fear  them  not. 
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Yet  cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  comtige  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Cos.  Cleanthes,  may  I  trust  your  £utb! 

Clean.  You  may. 

Cos.  Begone,  and  wait  my  call.  i.  ^^^ 

[Exeunt  GU^\ 

Cleom.  Cleanthes  1   Still  my  friend :  for  si^ 
hold  thee,  ^ 

Though  this    bad  woman   says  thou  art 

spy; 
I  cannot  give  a  greater  proof  than  this,  ^^ 

That  I  beueve  her  not :— [Gives  Mm  MsmoriL^^ 

If  thou  art  false, 
'Tis  in  thy  power  to  show  it  safely,  now ; 
And  compass  that  by  treason,  which,  in  arms, 
Nor  thou,  nor  any  man  alive,  can  force. 
Remember  still,  I  gave  it  to  a  friend ; 
For  life  and  death  are  equal  in  themselves ; 
That,  which  would    cast  the  balancCt  is  tby 

falsehood, 

i 

To  make  my  death  more  wretched. 

Clean.  Then  you  may  think  me  that  whidi 
you  call  false ; 
But  duty  to  my  father 

Cleom.  Say  no  morel 
I  would  not  curse  thee,  for  thou  wert  my  friend. 
I  think  thee  still  as  honest  as  thou  couldst ; 
Impenetrably  good ;  but,  like  AchiUes, 
Thou  hast  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipped. 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal 

Ca^.  Cleanthes,  thou  hast  well  approved  thy 
faith ; 
And,  as  this  palace  is  thy  government. 
On  utmost  peril  of  thy  life  secure  him. — . 
One  further  word [  Whispers. 

[Exit  Clean,  looking  concernedly  on  Cleom. 
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Cleom.  So  guilty  as  thou  art,  and  canst  thou 
look 
On  him  thou  hast  betrayed  ? — Go,  take  thy  hire, 
Which  thou  hast  dearly  purchased,  and  be  great 
Cds.  For  you,  brave  sir,  as  you  have  given 
my  hopes 
But  air  to  feed  on,  air  shall  be  your  food ; 
No  bread  shall  enter  these  forbidden  doors. 
Thin,  hungry  diet,  I  confess :  but  still 
The  liker  Spartan  fare.     Keen  appetites. 
And  quick  digestion,  wait  on  you  and  yours. 
Cleom.  Oh,  mix  not  innocence  and  guilt  to- 
gether I 
What  love  have  they  refused,  or  how  offended  ? 
Be  just,  though  you  are  cruel ;  or,  be  kind. 
And  punish  me  alone. 

Cos.  There  nature  works ; 
Then  there  I  '11  stab  thee  in  thy  tender  part 

[Shrieks  of  Women  within. 
Cleom,  What  dismal  cries  are  those  ? 
Cos.  Nothing ;  a  trifling  sum  of  misery. 
New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account : 
Thy  wife  is  seized  by  force,  and  borne  away. — 
Farewell ;  I  dare  not  trust  thy  vengeance  further* 

^  [Eocit, 

[Rtmning   to  the  door,  he  is  stopped   by 
Guards  with  drawn  swords. 
CleofTL  Cleoral — There  stands  death,  but  no 
Cleora ; 
I  would  find  both  together. 

Enter  Cratesiclea,  Cleonidas,  and  Pantheus 

bloody  on  his  hands. 

Crat  O  King  of  Sparta  I 
Cleom.  Peace,  mother,  peace ; 
I  have  had  news  from  hell  before  you, — 


\ 
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Cleora's  gone  to  death.  Is  there  a  door, 
A  casement,  or  a  rift  within  these  walls. 
That  can  loose  my  body  to  her  rescue  ? 

Panth.  All  closed ;  nothing  but  heaven  above 
is  open. 

Cleom.  Nay,  that's  closed  too:  the  gods  are 
deaf  to  prayers  I 
Hush,  then ;  the  irrevocable  doom 's  gone  forth» 
And  prayers  lag  after,  but  can  ne'er  o'ertake. — 
Let  us  talk  forward  of  our  woes  to  come. 

Crat.  Clean thes !  (Oh,  could  you  suspect  his 
faith  ?) 
'Twas  he  that  headed  those  who  forced  her  hence. 

Cleom.  Pantheus  bleeds ! 

Panth,  A  scratch,  a  feeble  dart. 
At  distance  thrown  by  an  Egyptian  hand. 

Crat  You  heard  me  not ;  Cleanthes  is 

Cleom.  He  was no  more,  good  mother ; 

He  tore  a  piece  of  me  away,  and  still 

The  void  place  aches  within  me. — O  my  boy, 

I  have  bad  news  to  tell  thee, 

Cleon.  None  so  bad. 
As  that  I  am  a  boy.     Cleanthes  scorned  me ; 
And,  when  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  I  could. 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by. 
And  cried,  as  in  derision, — Spare  the  stripling. 
O  that  insulting  word  1  I  would  have  swopped 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind. 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man. 

Cleom.  Alas  I  thy  manhood,  like  a  forward 
spring. 
Before  it  comes  to  bear  the  promised  fruit, 
Is  blighted  in  the  bud.     Never,  my  boy. 
Canst  thou  fetch  manhood  up,  with  thy  short 

steps. 
While,  with  long  strides,  the  giant  stalks  before 
thee. 
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Cleon.  Am  I  to  die  before  I  am  a  man  ? 
Cleam.  Yes,  thou  must  die  with  me,  and  I 
with  her. 
Who  gave  me  life;  and  our  poor  infant  too 

within 
Must  die  before  it  knows  what  dying  means. 
Three  different  dates  of  nature,  one  would  think  ; 
But  fate  has  crammed  us  all  into  one  lease, 
And  that  even  now  expiring. 
Panth.  Yet  we  live. 

Cleom.  No,  even  now  we  die;  death  is  within  us. 
And  keeps  our  life ;  for  noiuishment  is  life. 
And  we  have  fed  our  last ;  hunger  feeds  death. 
Crat.  A  lingering  doom,  but  four  days  hence 
the  same ; 
And  we  can  shorten  those,  turn  days  to  hours. 
And  hours  to  moments ;  death  is  in  our  call. 
Panth.  The  sooner,  then,  the  better. 
Cleon.  So  say  I. 
Panth.  While  we  have  spirits  left  to  meet 

him  boldly. 
Cleon,  I  '11  hold  my  breath. 
And  keep  my  soul  a  prisoner  in  my  body ; 
There  let  it  creep  and  wander  in  the  dark. 
Till,  tired  to  find  no  outlet,  it  retreats 
Into  my  Spartan  heart,  and  there  lies  pleased ; 
So,  we  two  are  provided.    Sir,  your  choice  ? 

[To  Cleomenes. 
Cleom.  Not  this  despatch,  for  we  may  die  at 
leisure. 
This  famine  has  a  sharp  and  meagre  face : 
'Tis  death  in  an  undress  of  skin  and  bone ; 
Where  age  and  youth,  their  landmark  ta'en  away. 
Look  all  one  common  furrow. 

Crat.  Yet  you  choose  it. 
To  please  our  foes ;  that,  when  they  view  our 
skeletons. 
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And  find  them  all  alike,  they  may  cry  out,— 
Look  how  these  dull,  obedient  Spartans  died, 
Just  as  we  wished,  as  we  prescribed  their  deitii) 
And  durst  not  take  a  nobler,  nearer  wayl 

Cleonu  Not  so ;  but  that  we  durst  not  tflfljl 
the  gods. 
To  break  their  images  without  their  leave. 
The  moment  ere  Cassandra  came,  I  had 
A  note  without  a  name,  the  hand  unknown* 
That  bade  me  not  despair,  but  still  hope  wel 
Then  die  not  yet ; 

For  heaven  has  means  to  free  us ;  if  not  me* 
Yet  these  and  you.     I  am  the  hunted  stag, 
Whose  life  may  ransom  yours. 

Crat  No  more  of  that : 
I  find  your  distant  drift, — ^t^  die  alone ; 
An  unkind  accusation  of  us  all. 
As  if  we  durst  not  die ;  111  not  survive  yoiu 

Panth.  Nor  I. 

Cleon.  Nor  I. 

Cleom.    But  hear  my  reasons. — 


Enter  Cleora,  in  a  black  veil 

Ha! 

What  shadow 's  this  ?  this,  that  can  glide  throu^ 

walls, 
Or  pass  its  subtle  limbs  through  bolts  and  bais 
Black,  too  I  like  what  it  represents,  our  fate. 

Cleor.  Too  true  a  shadow   I,  and  you  th ' 
substance.  [^j/^  Wjp  her  vd^ 

Chnnes.  Cleora! 

Cleom.  Thus  let  me  grow  again  to  thee. 
Too  close  for  fate  to  sever ! 
Or  let  death  find  me  in  these  dear,  dear  arms ; 
And,  looking  on  thee,  spare  my  better  part, 
And  take  me  willing  hence. 
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Crat.  Whatl  are  you  dreaming,   son,   with 

eyes  cast  upwards. 
Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecstasy  ? 

Cleom.  Musing  on  what  we  saw.    Just  such  is 

death. 
With  a  black  veil,  covering  a  beauteous  face. 
Feared  afar  off 

By  erring  nature ;  a  mistaken  phantom ; 
A  harmless,  lambent  fire.     She  kisses  cold ; 
But  kind,  and  soft,  and  sweet,  as  my  Cleora. 
Oh,  could  we  know 
What  joys  she  brings,  at  least  what  rest  from 

grief; 
How  should  we  press  into  her  friendly  arms. 
And  be  pleased  not  to  be,  or  to  be  happy  1 
Crat  Look  what  we  have  forgot  I    The  joy 

to  see 
Cleora  here,  has  kept  us  from  inquiring. 
By  what  strange  means  she  entered. 

OeoTTL  Small  joy,  heaven  knows,  to  be  adopted 

here. 
Into  the  meagre  family  of  famine  1 
The  house  of  hunger  1  therefore  asked  I  not ; 
So  am  I  pleased  to  have  her  company. 
And  so  displeased  to  have  it  but  in  death. 
Cleor.  I  know  not  how,  or  why,  my  surly 

gaoler. 
Hard  as  his  irons,  and  insolent  as  power 
When  put  in  vulgar  hands,  Cleantnes  gone. 
Put  off  the  brute ;  and  with  a  gloomy  smile. 
That  showed  a  sullen  loathness  to  be  kind. 
Screened  me  within  this  veil,  then  led  me  forth ; 
And,  using  to  the  guards  Cassandra's  name. 
Made  that  my  passport :  every  door  flew  ope. 
To    admit   my    entrance;    and    then    clapped 

behind  me. 
To  bar  my  going  back. 
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Cleonu  Some  new  resolve. 
Cassandra  plots,  and  then  refines  on  malice ; 
Plays  with  revenge.     With  rage  she  snatched 

you  hence. 
And  renders  you  with  scorn :  I  thought  to  show 

you 
How  easy  'twas  to  die  by  my  example. 
And  handsel  fate  before  you ;  but  thy  presence 
Has  changed  my  mind,  to  drag  this  lingering  life. 
To  share  thy  sorrows,  and  assist  thy  weakness. — 
Come  in,  my  friends,  and  let  us  practise  death ; 
Stroke  the  grim  lion,  till  he  grow  familiar. — 
Cleora,  thou  and  I,  as  lovers  should. 

Will  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  mansions  go. 
Where  life  no  more  can  cheat  us  into  woe ; 
That  sucking  in  each  other's  latest  breath. 
We  may  transfuse  our  souls,  and  put  the 
change  on^  death.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cassandra  and  Sosibius. 

Sostb.  And  what  have  you  determined  ? 

Cos.  He  shall  die. 

Sosib.  A  wholesome  resolution.     Have  you 
fixed 
The  time  ? 

Cos.  He  daily  dies,  by  hoiurs  and  moments ; 
All  vital  nourishment  but  air  is  wanting. 
Three  rising  days  and  two  descending  nights 
Have  changed  the  face  of  heaven  by  turns. 
But  brought  no  kind  vicissitude  to  him ; 
His  state  is  still  the  same,  with  hunger  pinched. 
Waiting  the  slow  approaches  of  his  death ; 

*  ["  put  the  change  on  "  =  "  cheat,"  «  outwit"— Ed.] 


A7kA-_ 
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Which,  halting  onwards,  as  his  life  goes  back, 
Still  gains  upon  his  ground. 

Sosib.  But  ere  fate  reach  him. 
The  mercy  of  the  king  may  interpose. 
You  have  the  signet  ? 

Cos.  Yes,  in  your  despite. 

Sosib.  Be  not  displeased, — suppose  he  should 

escape  ? 
Cos.   Suppose  he   should    have  wings:    im- 
possible I 
Sosib.   Yet,  keepers  have  been  bribed.     To 
whom  can  Ptolemy 
Impute  that  crime,  but  you  ? 

Cos.  He  may ;  but  let  him  if  he  dares. — 
Come,  statesman,  do  not  shuffle  in  your  pace ; 
You  would  expose  me  to  the  people's  hatred. 
By  hurrying  on  this  act  of  violence : 
You  know  a  little  thing  provokes  the  crowd 
Against  a  mistress ;  she 's  the  public  mark : 
Therefore  content  yourself;  I  will  be  safe, 
Nor  shall  the  prisoner  die  a  speedier  death, 
Than    what   my    doom    decreed ;    unless    the 

king 
Reverse  his  orders,  by  my  messenger. 

Sosib.  May  I  presume  to  ask  you,  whom  you 

sent  ? 
Cos.  Thy  son,  unknown  to  thee;   for  so  I 
charged  him ; 
And  this  the  promised  hour  of  his  return. — ^Nay, 

wonder  not ; 
I  chose  him  with  design,  that,  whatsoe'er 
The  king  ordains,  you  both  should  share  the 

event. 
And  stand  or  fall  with  me.     Ponder  on  that,  and 
leave  me  1 
Sosib.   [Aside.'}  What  can  she  mean?     She 
neither  kills,  nor  saves.  [Eant  Sosibius. 

VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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Cos.  Now  tell  me,  heart,  now  answer  fotW 

self I  ^^ 

What  wilt  thou  do,  and  what  dost  thou  desal^ '  x 
His  life  ?    No,  he  s  ungrateful ;  or,  his  deav^Vsp^ 
I   tremble   at  that  word. — What  then?   r    ^ 

love  I—  # 

His  love !  my  heart.     What  I  by  restraint  vsT 

famine  ? 
Are  these  the  means  to  compass  thy  design?— 
Revenge !     My  hand  's  so  soft,    his  heart  so 

hard. 
The  blow  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike. 
Like  the  mad  viper,  scourged  into  a  riage, 
I  shoot  into  myself  my  fatal  sting. 

Enter  Mariner. 

Mar.  The  ship  is  ready,  when  you  please  to 

sail, 
And  waits  but  your  command :  the  wind  stands 

fair. 
Cos.    Be    secret,    and    attend    my    further 

pleasure. — 

\Gives  him  a  purser  and  exit  AIarixel 
So ;  this  was  time  well  managed  :  in  tliree  days 
To  hire  a  vessel,  put  my  wealth  on  board. 
Send  off  the  observing  son,  and  fool  the  father. — 
See  him  I  will,  to  sound  his  last  resolves. 
If  love  can  soften  him,  or  fear  can  bow. 
If  both  should  fail,  the  ungrateful  wretch  shall 

find 
Rage  has  no  bounds  in  slighted  womankind. 
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SCENE  11.— A  Prison. 
Enter  Cleomenes, 

CleoTTL  No  food,  and  this  the  third  arising  sun  I 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  telling  suns. 
And  measuring  time,  that  runs  no  more  for  me  ? 
Yet  sure  the  gods  are  good  :  I  would  think  so, 
If  they  would  give  me  leave ; 
But  virtue  in  distress,  and  vice  in  triumph. 
Make  atheists  of  mankind. — 

Enter  Cratesiclea. 

What  comfort,  mother  ? 

Crat  A  soul,  not  conscious  to  itself  of  ill. 
Undaunted  courage,  and  a  master  mind ; 
No  comfort  else  but  death. 
Who,  like  a  lazy  master,  stands  aloof. 
And  leaves  his  work  to  the  slow  hands  of  famine. 

Cleom.  All  I  would  ask  of  heaven. 
Is,  but  to  die  alone,  a  single  ruin ; 
But  to  die  o'er  and  o'er,  in  each  of  you, 
With  my  own  hunger  pinched,  but  pierced  with 
yours ! 

Crat.  Grieve  not  for  me. 

Cleoni.  What !  not  for  you,  my  mother  ? 
I  'm  strangely  tempted  to  blaspheme  the  gods, 
For  giving  me  so  good,  so  kind  a  parent ; 
And  this  is  my  return,  to  cause  her  death. 

Crat.  Peace!  your  misfortunes  cause  it,  not 
your  fault 

Enter  Cleora. 

Cleom.  Whatl  my  Cleora? 
I  stretched  my  bounds  as  far  as  I  could  go, 
To  shun  the  sight  of  what  I  cannot  help ; 
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A  flower  withering  on  the  stalk,  for  want 

Of  nourishment  from  earth,  and  showers  from 

heaven. 
All  I  can  give  thee  is  but  rain  of  eyes. 

[  Wiping  his  eyes. 

Cleor.  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  weep ; 
My  eyes  grow  dim,  and,  stiffened  up  with  drought. 
Can  hardly  roll,  and  walk  their  feeble  round. 
Indeed  I  am  faint 

Crat.  And  so  am  I,  heaven  knows  I  However, 

[Aside. 
In  pity  of  them  both,  I  keep  it  secret ; 
Nor  shall  he  see  me  fall.       [Eait  Cratesiclea. 

Cleom.  How  does  your  helpless  infant  ? 

Cleor.  It  wants  the  breast,  its  kindly  nourish- 
ment ; 
And  I  have  none  to  give  from  these  dry  cisterns. 
Which,  unsupplied  themselves,  can  yield  no  more. 
It  pulled,  and  pulled  but  now,  but  nothing  came. 
At  last  it  drew  so  hard,  that  the  blood  followed  ; 
And  that  red  milk  I  found  upon  its  lips, 
Which  made  me  swoon  with  fear. 

Cleom.  Go  in  and  rest  thee. 
And  hush  the  child  asleep. —        [^Eant  Cleora. 
Look  down,  ye  gods  1 
Look,  Hercules,  thou  author  of  my  race. 
And  jog  thy  father,  Jove,  that  he  may  look 
On  his  neglected  work  of  humankind  I 
TeU  him,  I  do  not  curse  him  ;  but  devotion 
Will  cool  in  after-times,  if  none  but  good  men 

suffer. — 
What !  another  increase  of  grief  ? 

Enter  Cleonidas. 

Cleon.  O  father ! 

Cleom.  Why  dost  thou  call  me  by  so  kind  a 
name? 
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A  father !  that  implies  presiding  care ; 
Cheerful  to  give ;  willing  himself  to  want 
Whate'er  thy  needs  require. 

Cleon.  A  little  food  1 
Have  you   none,  father?     One   poor  hungry 

morsel ; 
Or  give  me  leave  to  die,  as  I  desired ; 
For,  without  your  consent,  heaven  know§  I  dare 
not 

Cleom.  I  pr'ythee  stay  a  little : — I  am  loath 
To  say  hard  things  of  heaven  ! 

Cleon.  But  what  if  heaven 
Will  do  hard  things,  must  not  hard  things  be 

said? 
You  Ve   often    told   me,    that   the    souls    of 

kings 
Are  made  above  the  rest  of  human  race ; 
Have  they  not  fortunes  fitted  for  those  souls  ? 
Did  ever  Icing  die  starved  ? 

Cleom.  I  know  not  that ; 
Yet  still  be  firm  in  this, — The  gods  are  good, 
Though  thou  and  I  may  perish. 

Cleon.  Indeed,  I  know  not. 
That  ever  I  offended  heaven  in  thought ; 
I  always  said  my  prayers. 

Cleom.  Thou  didst  thy  duty. 

Cleon.  And  yet  you  lost  the  battle  when  1 
prayed. 

Cleom.  Twas  in  the  Fates  I  should :  but  hold 
thee  there ; 
The  rest  is  all  unfathomable  depth. 
This  we  well  know,  that,  if  there  be  a  bliss 
Beyond  this  present  life,  'tis  purchased  here, 
And  virtue  is  its  price. 

Cleon.  But  are  you  sure 
Our  souls  shall  be  immortal  ? 

Cleom.  Why  that  question  ? 
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Cleon.  Because  I  find,  that,  now  my  body 
starves. 
My  soul  decays.    I  think  not  as  I  cUd; 
My  head  goes  round ;  and  now  you  swimbdo^ 

me. 
]Methinks  my  soul  is  like  a  flame  unfed 
With  oil,  that  dances  up  and  down  the  lail»P» 
But  must  expire  ere  long.  . 

CleojH.  I  pr  ythee  try  to  hold  it,  whil^    "^ 

canst 
Cleon.  I  would  obey  you. 
As  I  have  always  done,  but  I  am  faint ; 
And  when  you  please  to  let  me  die,  1 11  thanl^  ^ 
Cleoni.  Thou  shalt  have  food ;  I  promise  '^^ 

thou  shalt 
Cleon.  Then  you  shall  promise  to  have  f^ 
for  yourself  too ; 
For,  if  you  have  it  not,  I  would  refuse  to  ca*^ 
Nay,  I  would  choose  to  die,  that  you  might  i^ 
on  me. 
Clcom.  Mark,  heaven,  his  filial  love ! 
And  if  a  family  of  such  as  these 
Must  perish  thus,  your  model  is  destroyed, 
By  which  you  made  good  men. 

Enter  Pantheus  hastily. 

Panth.  Be  cheerful,  sir,  the  gods  have  sent 

food. 
Cleom.  They  tried  me  of  the  longest ;  but 

whom? 
Panth.  Go  in  and  see. 
Cleon.  Good  father,  do  not  stay  to  ask,  but 
Cleom.  Go  thou ;  thy  youth  calls  fiercer  ti 

my  age. 
Cleon.  But  then  make  haste,  and  come  to  t 

your  part : 
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^ffer  may  make  me  impious,  to  eat  all, 
'^J^a.^e  you  last  to  starve.    [Exit  Cleonidas. 
^^t?i^  Sir,  will  you  go  ? 
A  J  ^^^'*-  I  know  not;  I  am  half  seas  o'er  to  death ; 
y  ^  sii^ice  I  must  die  once,  I  would  be  loath 
rr^j^^-lcc  a  double  work  of  what 's  half  finished ; 
^'e^s    X  could  be  sure  the  gods  would  still 
'p'^^^^  "these  miracles.* — W  ho  brought  this  food  ? 
^'^^tiPi.  He  *s  here  that  can  resolve  you. 

\Eocii  Pantheus. 

^'^^  Cleanthes,  with  a  Sword  in  his  liand. 


'^ym.  How  darest  thou  come  again  within 

tK^?*y  sight  ? 

^'w^^  art, — but  'tis  no  matter  what  thou  art 

fjy^  '^ot  consider  thee  so  far  to  think 

rf Y^^^  worth  reproach. — Away,  away,  Egyptian ! 

^^t  's  all  the  name  that 's  left  thee. 

CZean.  Such  I  appear  indeed. 

Cleom.  Why,  then,  for  once,  that  which  thou 

seem'st,  thou  art — 

Begone  I 

*  This  sentiment  was  used,  and  absolutely  acted  upon,  by 
the  famous  Hewet,  in  very  similar  circumstances  to  those  of 
Cleomenes.     ^'  Being  taken  with  a  suppression  of  urine,"  says 
Smollett^  "  he  resolved,  in  imitation  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  to 
take  himself  off  by  abstinence ;  and  this  resolution  he  executed 
like  an  ancient  Roman.     He  saw  company  to  the  last,  cracked 
his  jokes,  conversed  freely,  and  entertained  his  guests  with 
music.     On  the  third  day  of  his  fast  he  found  himself  entirely 
freed  of  his  complaint,  but  refused  taking  sustenance.     He 
said  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  voyage  was  past ;  and 
he  should  be  a  cursed  fool  indeed  to  put  about  ship  when 
he  was  just  entering  the  harbour.     In  these  sentiments  he 
persisted,  without  any  marks  of  affectation ;  and  thus  finished 
his  course  with  such  ease  and  serenity  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  firmest  Stoic  of  antiquity." — Note  upon  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphry  CUnker. 
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Clean.  Oh,  I  have  been  too  long  away^ 
Cleom.  Too  soon  thou  art  returned. 
To  triumph  o  er  my  fate.  ^^^ 

Clean,  Forgive  me,  that  I  seemed  your  ^^\^ 
Cleom.  Forgive  me,  heaven,  for  thmkiD^ 
my  friend. — 
No  more :  'tis  loss  of  time  to  talk. 

Clean.  Indeed  it  is. 
When  hunger  calls  so  loud  for  sustenance. 
But  whether  friend  or  foe,  'tis  food  I  bring. 
Cleom.  Tis  poison ;  and  my  mother,  aii 
wife, 
And  my  poor  famished  boy,  are  eating  dea' 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  think,  that 
repent'st  ? 
Clean.  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  I 
Cleom.  Well  said,  man  I    Go  on ;  and  be 
bashful. 
To  own  the  merits  of  thy  wickedness. 
Clean.  What  need  has  innocence  of  a 

anee? 
Cleom.   Shuffling  again!    Pr'ythee,  be  (^ 
piece. 
A  little  steadiness  becomes  a  villain. 

Clean.  O  friend ! — ^for  yet  I  dare  to  call 
so; 
Which,  if  I  were  a  villain,  sure  I  durst  not, 
Hear  me,  or  kill  me ! 

Cleom.  So,  by  heaven,  I  would. 
For  thy  profaning  friendship  s  holy  name ; 
But,  for  thou  seest  no  justice  hanging  here. 
On  this  bare  side,  thou  talk'st  secure  of  vengean 
Clean.  Then,  if  you  had  a  sword,  my  deatl 

resolved  ? 
Cleom.  Thy  conscience  answers  thee. 
Clean.  Witliout  more  evidence  than  bare 
mise; 
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At  most,  appearance  of  a  crime  unproved  ; 
And,  while  unproved,  uncertain  ? 

Cleom.  Traitor,  no  more  1  'tis  fulsome. 
Clean.  Take  the  sword.         [Throws  it  to  hivi. 
Cleom.  I  thank  thee ;  draw  thy  own. 

[Takes  it  up. 
Clean.  No ;  take  that  too. 

[Draws  his,  and  offers  it. 
Cleom.  Fool!  wouldst  thou  die  without  defence? 
Clean.  I  would  not : 
But  you  forbade  me  to  defend  myself. 
Then,  when  you  would  not  hear  me. 

Cleom.  Can  falsehood  have  a  better  argument, 
Than  force  for  its  defence  ?    Trust  to  that  topic. 
And  bear  thee  like  a  man. 
Clean.  I  think,  I  do. 
Cleo7n.  What  kind  of  man  is  that,  who  dares 

not  fight  ? 
Clean.  The  man,  who  dares  not  when  his 
honour  calls. 
Is  what  you  mean,  but  what  I  never  was ; 
For  honour  never  summons  without  reason. 
Force  is  the  law  of  brutes :  the  dumb  creation. 
Where  words  and  reason  want,  appeal  to  might. 
I   thought    a    king,  and,  what  you    boast,   a 

Spartan, 
Might  have  known  this,  without  the  Egyptian's 
telling. 
Cleom.  Come,  come  ;  thou  dar'st  not  fight. 
Clean.  By  heaven,  I  dare ! 
But  first  my  honour  must  be  justified. 
If  you  dare  be  my  judge  ; 
For,  in  this  crude  and  indigested  quarrel. 
If  I  should  faU  unheard,  you  kiU  your  friend. 
The  man,  who  loved  you  best,  and  holds  you 

dearest ; 
And  should  you  perish  in  the  unjust  attempt. 


ACTT. 


T^  f^rri.  thst  slew  jrou,  should  reva^yoBi 


■■■ « 


F:c  I  ib:<:\3  sxwi  o'ertike  you  in  the  way, 
T:  ^-^±1  zLyief  before  you  readied  the  slifcs, 
Azii  Uui  y-:<:r  tiie  to  3Iiiio& 

CLrin,  Thsi  I  must  hear;  but  swear, s***' 
rz^  I  diazse  thee, 
Th&i.  vhen  I  faftre  pronounced^  thou  ^^ 

moce 

Prcwjcsj  tiy  prattle  with  some  new  excuse : 
ADd  pc  ythee  cat  it  shcNl,  because  I  faint,       ^ 

Arii  key:  to  fcifl  thee  first Oh,  I  am  goin^' 

A  rszr:g  v:apo>ur  rumbks  in  my  brains, 

I  be.&r  =2y  words  £ar  off: — stand,  stand,  th(^ 

traitor. 
Ard  swim  not  thus  before  me ; — ^*tis  too  late; 
lP%is  ti^  poimt  upon  the  ground,  owe  m 
txiciC  ;  kams  am  if,  and  daggers. 
And  I  fiJl  unrev^iged. — 

[O^ers  to  ryn  at  kim^  and  isJalBni 
C7cujf .  What  ho.  Pantheus ! 

IRii^f  to  him„  and  takes  him  in  kis  arm 
The  best  of  men  is  dying  in  my  arms. 
And  I  want  power  to  save  him. 

Enter  PavtheuSw 

Pa  nth,  O  heavens!  what  means  this  diief 

object  ? 
Clean,  Ask  not,  with   unassisting  pity;  be 
him  forward. 
Rub  his  numbed  temples,  while    I   wipe  ti 

sweat 
From  his  cold  clammy  face. 

Panth.  His  mounting  heart 
Bounces  against  my  hands,  as  if  it  would 
Thrust  off  his  manly  souL 
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yjS^^^^'  Wrench  ope  his  mouth, 
^'T^ile  I  infuse  these  sovereign  drops,  whose 
power 


soon  recall  his  wandered  sense- 


[lie  instils  somewhat  out  of  a  vial  into  his 
Y^  month, 

^^  stirs, 

^*^d  stretches  now,  and  seems  to  essay  his  Umbs. 
tJleom.  Where  am  I  ? 

[Standing  a  while  ;  they  support  him. 
Clean.  In  his  arms,  who  died  with  you, 
And,  now  you  live,  revives. 
Cleom.  Art  thou  Pantheus  ? 
\       Panth.  Believe  your  eyes,  I  am. 

Cleom.  Speak,  then,  and  truly  (for  I  trust  not 
i.  him), 

^  Who  brought  me  back  to  life  ? 
^      Panth.  Who,  but  he,  who  was  left  single  with 
r  you, 

;   Who  caught  you,  falUng,  in  his  faithful  arms ; 
/  And,  not  alone  sufficient  to  restore  you, 
r    Called  aloud  for  my  assistance. 

I  found  him,  propping  you  with  trembling  hands ; 
His  eyes  so  haggard,  I  could  scarce  distinguish 
Who  was  the  living  friend,  and  who  the  dead. 
Cleom.  All  this,  Cleanthes !     This,  what  this 

Cleanthes. 
Panth.  Yes,  your  Cleanthes. 
Clean.  Your  suspected  friend. 
Much  wronged,  but  ever  faithful 

Cleom.  Art  thou  sure 
I  Kve  ?    Or  am  I  in  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
And  hear  the  fables  there,  myself  a  fable  ? 

Panth.  Go  in,  and  see  your  cheerful  family 
Eating  his  bread,  brought  in  their  last  distress ; 
And,  with  a  good  mistaking  piety, 
First  blessing  him,  then  heaven. 
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CZcY^w.  When  I  hear  tMs,  I  have  Jkotm^^^ 


I  am  restored  without  it. 

CV^"i.  Then,  now  hear  me: 
How  I  was  forced  into  this  seeming  felsehoW 
To  save  myself,  the  only  means  remaining 
To  save  the  man  I  love  beyond  myself. 
And  gain  a  needful  credit  with  Cassandra : 
And  yet  even  then  deceived,  and  sent  far  otf 
For  three  long  days,  unknowing  of  your  wa.»tet 
Not  thinking  she.  who  loved,  could  use  you  ^^ 
Bv  famishment  to 

C/«ow.  Oh.  no  more !  no  more  I 
For  now  I  understand,  ere  thou  canst  spe*'^* 

half: 
To  thee  I  owed  the  seizing  of  my  sword. 
Lest  I  should  fall  bv  odds :  mv  wife  s  retunr^^ 
AIL  all  to  thee :  and  thou  art  more  than  alL 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  ?  Canst  thou,  my  Cl^*^ 

thes? 
Can  I  deserve  thus  to  grow  here  once  more  f    , 

[^Embracing  h^ 
Let  me  embrace  myself  quite  into  thee.  i 

Clcmu  Come,  come  as  fiercely  as  thou  wilt< 
meet  thee  :  \Emhraces  Cleomen^^ 

I  close  within  thee,  and  am  thou  again. 

Pantlu  AVhv.  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Cleom,  I  could  not  thus  have  taken  to  th^ 
death 
Another's  falsehood,  but  thine,  only  thine ; 
For  infinitely,  infinitely  loving, 
Twas  a  ^nde  gap  thou  mad  st  within  my  bosom. 
And  as  my  soul  rent  from  me. 

Clean.  But  thy  hunger ! 
This  violent  transport  of  my  reconcilement 
Makes  me  forget  thy  wants ;  when  I  embraced 
thee. 
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Thy  spongy  body  dwindled  iii  my  arms. 
And,  like  a  ghost,  fled  from  me. 

Cleom.  I  could  eat [^Goinff  in. 

Now  my  first  appetite  of  love  is  served ; 
And  that  was  much  the  keenest :  let  us  in. 
For  life  looks  lovely  now,  and  worth  preserving. 

Clean.  Not  that  way,  friend ; 
It  leads  you  to  the  women,  and  the  boy. 

Cleom.  And  why  must  I  avoid  those  tender 
blessings  ? 

Clean.  Even  such  because  they  are,  you  must 
avoid  them. 
For  I  must  tell  you,  friend,  you  have  but  time 
To  snatch  a  hasty  morsel,  and  away : 
Nothing  of  manhood  must  be  clogged,  or  soft- 
ened. 
With  womanish  sighs  and  tears,  and  kind  adieus. 
And  those  ill-timed  remorses  of  good-nature. 
When  your  whole  soul  is  needful. 

Panth.  You  tell  us  wonders  I 

Clean.  At  the  king's  return. 
Which  daily  we  expect,  your  death 's  resolved. 
This  hour 's  your  own ;  take  it,  and  tempt  your 

fortune. 
Some  few  brave  friends  I  hope  to  add ; 
If  not,  all  Egypt 's  numbered  in  myself. 

Cleom.  I  'm  all  on  fire. — Now  for  a  lucky  pull 
At  Fate's  last  lottery  1 
I  long  to  see  the  colour,  white  or  black : 
That 's  tlie  gods'  work ;  and  if  I  fall  their  shame, 
LiCt  them  ne'er  think  of  making  heroes  more. 
If  cowards  must  prevail. 

Panth.  The  fewer  hands. 
The  fewer  partners  in  the  share  of  honour. 

Cleom.  Come,  my  Pantheus; — lead,  my  best 
Cleanthes ! 
We  three  to  all  the  world. 
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CI^i^.  Magas  and  Liberty,  let  be  the  woii* 
Madras  is  loved,  and  liberty  desired. 
A  shv»rt  refection  waits  at  the  lieutenant  s, 
That  honest  friend,  who  sent  you  back  your  wife 
We  11  drink  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  pour  the  rest 
Not  to  the  dog  Anubis,  but  to  Jove, 
The  freer  and  avenger.  [Ea«tt** 

ENtcr  CiLVTESICLEA,  ClEORA,  CLEONmAS. 

C/<t)r.  Gone,  and  without  taking  leave  1 
CraL  The  better. 
He  bateil  me  the  forms,  and  you  the  fondness. 
CItoN.  Pantheus,  too,  and  he  who  brought  tibe 
food. 

The  brave  Egyptian,  vanished  altogether. 
Chx^r.  O  mv  foreboding  soul!  he's  gone  to 
death  ! 
And  that  Cleanthes,  whom  thou  call^st  the  braTe, 
Has  basely  trained  him  out  to  his  destruetionl 
Crat  Suspect  him  not ;  when  fate  was  in  Iris 
power. 
And  by  a  metliod  so  secure  as  famine. 
To  s;ive  us  then  shows  he  had  little  need 
To  trick  mv  son  to  deatli. 
I  have  a  better  prospect  of  the  event. 

Clear.  Dear  mother!   comfort   me,  and  tell 
vour  thoughts : 
For  I  see  notliing  but  a  gathering  tempest. 
Horror  on  horror,  to  the  end  of  heaven  I 

Crat.  No,  no ;  you  are  not  of  a  soul  to  bear 
The  mighty  good  and  ill  that  meet  midway. 
As  from  two  goals  ;  and  which  comes  first  upon 

us, 
Fate  only  knows. 

Cleon.  Then  speak  to  me,  for  I  can  stand  the 
shock ; 
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Like  a  young  plant,  that  fastens  in  a  storm. 
And  deeper  drives  the  root 

Crat   Thy  soul's  too  strong;  thy  body  yet 
too  weak. 
To  bear  the  crush.     Be  still,  and  wait  thy  doom. 
[A  cry  within:  Liberty,  Liberty!    Magas, 
Magas  I     To  arms  for  Magas,  and  for 
Liberty ! 
Cleon.  What  noble  sound  was  that,  so  smart 
and  vigorous, 
A  soul  in  every  word  ? 

Crat.  Why,  that  was  it, 
I  thought  was  doing ;  but  I  durst  not  tell. 
Till  now  it  shows  itself 

The  work 's  begun,  my  boy  ;  the  work 's  begun ; 
There  was  thy  father  in  that  warlike  shout. 
Stemming  the  tide  of  Egypt. 

Cleor.  Oh,  comfort  me,  my  husband's  mother  1 
say. 
My  lord  may  live  and  conquer ! 

Crat.  Possibly; 
But  still  make  sure  of  death ;  trust  we  to  that, 
As  to  our  last  reserve. 

Cleor.  Alas  1  I  dare  not  die. 
Crat.  Come,  come,  you  dare : 
Do  not  belie  your  courage. 

Cleor.  Heaven  help  me,  I  have  none. 
Crat.    Then   dare   you  be   a   slave  to   base 
Egyptians  ? 
For  that  must  be,  if  you  outlive  your  husband. 
Cleor.  I  think  I  durst,  to  save  myself  from 

death. 
Crat.  Then,  as  a  slave,  you  durst  be  ravished 

too? 
Cleor.  The  gods  forbid  1 
Crat.  The  gods  cannot  forbid  it 
By  any  way  but  death. 
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iZrrr^  T^ist  I  due  dBci 

C^zr.  I  tjuf  ycG  «> :  von  £d  not  kiw^  I^ 

P:t:c  TTsi&ara:  tfr^rag.  I H  wmnn  tbec  in  WJ 

ATif  ^;Lfc^  tiiee  take  destli  kindlT. 

'A  ux'i^r-  iifsat  lEwiUm — UfaertT  and )lip^ 
n*>7:-  W*sK  sii2<i  become  of  me  ? 
C>£r.    Mere   tiv^ttble  yet  about  this  piSkq 

Yzc  >^iiz=e.  r»?  aoote  sucfa  quafans ! 

df*:^  Xo  rDOffe  <a[2cli  lile  mistakes !  I  woolii 


Ani  rK  c  zil  wocnec's  company,  but  mGn^& 

Wbf^*£r  socae  £>^  msfiies  me  to  this  act. 

Or  fiite  iDCTitibly  calls  me  on, 

I  wlI  i»t.  cinijot  stay : 

BrL    ^   a   generous,    unfleshed    hound,   ths 


Frvxn  fir  the  huntcfs'  horn  and  cheerful  cry. 
So  win  I  haste :  and*  by  the  muae  led, 
Cocre  up  with  death  or  honour.  [Ei\ 

CV*:-"".  Stop  him,  dear  moth^* ;  he  may  coi 
fort  us* 
But  cannot  help  his  father. 

CmL    The  hero  s  Uaod  is   not   to   be  cc 
troHed : 
Even  in  a  child  *tis  madhr  masterfuL 
But  wait  we  patient  with  our  petty  stakes, 
^^^l:ch   on  those  greater  gamesters   must  i 

pend: 
For,  as  they  throw,  our  little  lots  must  follow 
Like  sweepings  of  their  heap. 

[Cratesiclxa  and  Cleora  go  h^  TVa 
pets  ;  a  shout  xcithin — ^Liberty,  Libei 
and  Magas ! 
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Enter  Cleomenes,  Cleanthes,  Pantheus, 
followed  by  some  Jew  Egyptians. 

Cleom.  What,  is  this  populous  city  tiuned  a 
desert  ? 
The  cry  of  "Liberty"  runs  on  before  us, 
And  yet  not  one  appears  1 
By  Hercules,  we  drive  them  through  their  town  : 
They  dare  not  stay  to  welcome  their  deliverers. 
Clean.  The  cowards  are  afraid  of  what  they 
wish; 
And,  could  they  be  their  own,  they  would  be 
ours. 
Cleom.  They  're  gone ;  we  talk  to  houses  and 

to  walls. 
Panth.  Not  so ;  I  see  some  peeping  from  their 
doors. — 
What  are  you  ?  friends,  or  foes  ? 

Four  Egyptians  appear y  peeping  from  the 
opposite  entrances  of  the  stage. 

1  Egypt.  Friends,  friends ;  all  honest  men, 
And  hearty  to  the  cause. 

Clean.   Explain  what  cause;    and  give  the 
general  cry. 

1  and  2  Egypt.  Liberty  and  Magas. 

Cleom.  lln  their  tone."]  Liberty  and  Magas  I 
The  cowards  whisper  liberty  so  softly. 
As  if  they  were  afraid  the  gods  would  hear  it. 
And  take  them  at  their  word. 

1  Egypt.  No,  friend :  we  vulgar  never  fear 
the  gods ;  but  we  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthwart 
neighbours  should  hear  us  cry  Liberty,  and  betray 
us  to  the  government 

Clean.  Of  what  side  are  you  there  ? 

ITo  the  opposite  Egyptian. 
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Stow.  Tw:fe^  wiat  I  ^ways  feared,— even  wIk 
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To  find  thee  thus  engaged  among  my  foes :  ' 
But  yet,  submit ;  and  I  can  yet  forgive  thee. 
Consider, — for  'tis  all  I  have  time  to  say, — 
Thou  fight'st  against  thy  father. 

Clean.  Against  my  father's  cause,  but  not  my 
father : 
If  you  would  needs  become  yourself  a  slave. 
And  get  me  such,  I  must  redeem  us  both. 
And  will,  or  perish  in  the  brave  attempt 

Sosib.  Withdraw  thyself  from  ruin,  I  command 
thee. 

Clean.  Command  I  cannot ;  but  I  beg  you,  sir. 
Engage  not  for  an  arbitrary  power,  • 
That  odious  weight  upon  a  free-bom  souL 

Sosib.  This  is  too  much. — Fall  on,  but  spare 
my  son. 

Elder  Cassandra,  attended. 

Cos.  Sosibius,  hold !    Withdraw  your  men  to 
distance. 
You  know  this  signet :  obey  your  king  in  me. 

{^Shows  the  signet. 
Sosib.  Never  more  gladly ;  though  my  son 's 
a  rebel. 
Yet  nature  works  to  save  him. 

Cos.  Then  rather  than  he  should  untimely  fall, 

[CoENUs  draws  off  Sosibius's  men. 
I  would  for^ve  the  rest,  and  offer  life 
Even  to  that  fugitive,  if  he  please  to  treat 
Cleom.  Be  short ;  and,  if  you  can,  for  once, 

sincere. 
Cos.  What  can  you  hope  from  this  unequal  fight. 
Where  numbers  rise  from  every  foe  you  kill, 
And  grow  from  their  defeat  ? 
Cleom.  We  come  resolved ; 
And  to  die  killing,  is  a  kind  of  conquest 
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CtUL  But  are  not  life  and  fiieedom  woA 


.v:^A- 


\^ 


When  ^rffered;  and,  with  such  oonditioDSiW^^ 
As  make  them   both    more    pleaang?  Y<^ 

fiiend^s  safety. 
Your  son,  your  mother,  and  that  only  she 
^Vho  loves  you  best,  for  your  companion  home:- 
You  know  what  she  I  mean.  [Amdt  to  \i9L 

Cleom.  No  |Hivate  parley ;         {Stcppng  taL 
Spartans  do  all  in  pubhc. 

Cf^ojL  We  know  vour  reasons  for  those  seod 


And  to  your  infamy 

Cleom.  [Adde  to  UmJ\  Peace,  peace,  my  fineni 
No  injuries  from  women  can  provoke 
A  man  of  honour  to  expose  their  £une: — 
Madam,  we  understand  each  other  well : 
My  son,  my  mother,  and  my  wife  restored, 
Tis  peace ;  if  not,  'tis  war. 

Somb.  A  fair  proposal :  be  it  peace. 

Cos.  No,  fool!  *tis  war. — Know,  heavy*  hero, 
know, 
I  gained  this  time  for  my  secure  revenge ; 
To  seize  thy  wife  and  mother :  and,  to  stab  thee 
On  both  sides  of  thy  heart,  they  *re  gone  to  die. 
To  make  thy  death  more  psonfuL     Farewell, 

traitor! 
And  thank  thyself,  not  me.    [Ex.  Cas.  and  Sosis. 

Cleom.  Revenge,  revenge. 
And  speedy  death,  or  conquest  I — Hold,  Clean- 
thes! 

Enter  Cleonidas. 

Poor  boy ! 

By  heaven,  I  'm  pleased  to  see  thee  safe  this 

moment. 
Though  I  expect  the  next  to  lose  thee. — Guard 

him, 

♦  [t.f."dulL"— Ed.] 
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Cleanthes  :  set  him  safe  behind  the  front. 
Clean.  Come,  sir,  you  are  now  my  charge. 
Cleon.  The  gods  forbid 
That  I  should  seek  this  danger,  and  not  share  it — 
[To  Cleom.]  Forgive  me,  sir,  that  once  I  disobey 

you. 
To  prove  myself  your  son ;  living,  or  dying, 
1 11  not  be  less  than  man. 

Cleoni.  Oh !  I  could  chide  thee ; 
But  there 's  no  time  for  love  and  anger  both. 
Fight  by  my  side ;  and   heaven   protect  thy 
courage. 

[Cleomenes,  Cleanthes,  Cleonidas,  and 
their  party  go  (0  the  Stage ^  to  fight  the 
Egyptians.  Trumpets^  drums^  shouts^ 
and  clashings  within. 

Re-enter  both  parties  ;  the  Egyptians  firsts  driven 
by  Cleomenes  ;  Pantheus  ready  to  kill 
SosiBius,  as  having  him  down :  Cleanthes 
runs  to  him  and  interposes. 

Clean.  Pantheus,  hold ;  or  turn  thy  sword  on  me. 
Panth.  [To  Sosib.]  Rise,  sir;  and  thank  your 

son. 
Clean.  [To  Panth.]  Pursue  the  foes :  I  have 
no  joy  of  conquest. 
Till  I  have  set  my  father  safe. 

Sosib.  The  gods  reward  thy  pious  care. 

[Cleanthes  leads  off  his  father ;  while 
Pantheus  follows  Cleomenes:  the 
Egyptians  are  driven  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Stage :  they  make  a  wheeling  fight ; 
still  retiring  before  the  Spartans ; 
Cleomenes  advances  eagerly  after  the 
Egyptians^  and  with  Pantheus,  drives 
them  off:  Cleonidas  is  left  behind:  so 
is  CcENUS,  who  had  skulked. 
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OrmjL  This  w»  wen  wmtchcd :  tiiebojisUt 
iwign^rAPil  [Tbiuts at  CuEOS. Mid 

Cletm^  Oh!  I  am  sbinhy  treasoD! 
Serei^e  me,  lOTal  &thcE. 


CUowu  Twas  sure  \as  Toice : — 

[Sea  him  an  thegmoL 
Too  sure ! — Fitr  and  rage 
Distract  my  sool :  Bat  rage  will  first  be  serve! 

[Runs  at  CcExrs^  and  kUb  ttn 
There 's  justice  for  mysdC  aind  for  my  son  I— 
Look  up,  sweet  boy. 
And  tell  me  that  thou  firesL 

Oeon.  Fain  I  would  lire. 
To  comfort  you !  I  Meed,  and  am  ashamed 
To  say  I  faint,  and  call  myself  your  son. — 

0  traitor  Ccenus !     What  s  become  of  him  ? 
deom.  Look,  there  he  Ue& 

Clean.  I  am  glad  on 't : — 
Forgive  me.  Heaven :  I  hope  'tis  no  offence 
To  say  I  am  glad,  because  he  kUled  me  basely.- 
Still  I  grow  fainter :  Hold  me,  hold  me,  father 

Cleanu  Cheer  up,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

Clearu  No ;  I  'm  just  dying. 

Cleanu  What  shall  I  lose? 

Clean.  A  boy ;  that 's  alL     I  might  have  livi 
to  manhood ; 
But  once  I  must  have  died. 

Cleonu  But  not  before  thy  father. 

Cleon.  Nay,  then  you  envy  me,  that  I  'm  fir 
happy. 

1  go ;  and,  when  you  come,  pray  find  me  out. 
And  own  me  for  your  son  !  [LHe 

Cleom.  There  went  his  soul  I — ^Fate,  thou  ha 
done  thy  worst. 
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"^^^  all  thou   canst  henceforth   is  but  mean 
rn.      slaughter, 
*^^  gleanings  of  this  harvest 

Enter  Pantheus. 

Panth.  Sir,  y'are  well  found.     Our  enemies 
are  fled: 
1  left  our  men  pursuing,  and  made  haste 
To  bring  this  joyful  news. 
Cleom.  Look  there,  and,  if  thou  darest,  now 

give  me  joy. 
Panth.  Enough:  y'have  stopped  my  mouth. 
—What?  CcEnus  killed  ? 
I  ask  no  questions  then  of  who  killed  who ; 
The  bodies  tell  their  story  as  they  lie. 
Haste,  and  revenge  1 

Cleom.  Where  are  our  enemies  ? 
Panth.  Skulking,  dispersed  in  garrets,  and  in 
cellars. 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

Cleom.  Not  worth  the  seeking.    Are  these  fit 

to  atone 
For  Cleomenes'  mother,  son,  and  wife  ? 
But  what  the  gods  have  left  us,  we  must  take. 
Clean.  Tis  all  in  vain :  we  have  no  further 

work. 
The  people  will  not  be  dragged  out  to  freedom ; 
They  bar  their  doors    against  it      Nay,  the 

prisoners 
Even  guard  their  chains,  as  their  inheritance. 
And  man  their  very  dungeons  for  their  masters, 
Lest  godlike  liberty,  the  common  foe, 
Should  enter  in,  and  they  be  judged  hereafter 
Accomplices  of  freedom. 
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Panth.  Then  we  may  sheathe  our  swords. 
Clean.  We  may,  Fantheus ; 
But,  so  as  brave  men  should,  each  in  his  bosom ; 
That  only  way  is  left  us  to  die  free. 

Cleom.  All 's  lost  for  which  I  once  desired  to 

live. 
Panth.  Come    to    our    business,  then.      Be 
speedy,  sir. 
And  give  the  word ;  1 11  be  the  first,  to  charge 
The  grim  foe.  Death. 

Cleom.  Fortune,  thou  hast  reduced  me  very 
low. 
To  do  the  drudgery  of  fate  myself. 
What  1  not  one  brave  Eg}rptian  1  not  one  worthy 
To  do  me  manly  right  in  single  combat  1 
To  fall  beneath  my  fury? — for  that's  justice  : 
But  then  to  drag  me  after : — for,  to  die. 
And  yet  in  death  to  conquer,  is  my  wish. 

Clean.  Then  have  your  wish :  the  gods  at  last 
are  kind, 
And  have  provided  you  a  sword  that  *s  worthy 
To  match  your  own  :  'tis  an  Egyptian's  too. 
Cleom.  Is  there  that  hidden  treasure  in  thy 
country  ? 
The  gods  be  praised,  for  such  a  foe  I  want 
Clean.    Not  such  a  foe,  but  such  a  friend 
am  I. 
I  would  fall  first,  for  fear  I  should  survive  you. 
And  pull  you  after  to  make  sure  in  death. 
To  be  your  undivided  friend  for  ever. 

Cleom.  Then  enter  we  into  each  other's  breasts, 
'Tis  a  sharp  passage,  yet  a  kind  one  too. 
But,  to  prevent  the  blind  mistake  of  swords. 
Lest  one  drop  first,  and  leave  his  friend  behind. 
Both  thrust  at  once,   and  home,  and  at  our 

hearts: 
Let  neither  stand  on  guard,  but  let  our  bosoms 
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Lie  open  to  each  other  in  our  death. 
As  in  our  life  they  were. 

Clean.  I  seal  it  thus.  [Eass  and  embrace. 

Panth,  And  where 's  my  part  ?  you  shut  me 
out,  like  churls, 
While  you  devour  the  feast  of  death  betwixt 
you. 
Cleom.  Cheer  up  thy  soul,  and  thou  shalt  die, 
Pantheus, 
But   in   thy  turn ;   there 's  death   enough   for 

all. 
But,  as  I  am  thy  master,  wait  my  leisure. 
And  honestly  compose  my  limbs  to  rest, 
Then  serve  thyself. — Now,  are  you  ready,  friend  ? 
Clean.  I  am. 

Cleom.  Then  this  to  our  next  happy  meeting. 

[They  both  push  together ^  then  stagger  baac- 

wardsy  and  fall  together  in  each  other's 

arms. 

Clean.  Speak,  have  I  served  you  to  your  wish, 

my  friend  ? 

Cleom.  Yes,  friend thou   hast 1  have 

thee  in  my  heart 

Say art  thou  sped  ? 

Clean.  I  am, — 'tis  my  last  breath. 

Cleom.  And  mine then  both  are  happy. 

[Both  die. 
Panth.  So,  this  was  well  performed,  and  soon 
despatched ; 
Both  sound  asleep  already. 
And  farewell  both  for  one  short  moment 

[Trumpets  sound  victory  within. 
Those  are  the  foes :  our  little  band  is  lost 
For  want  of  these  defenders.     I  must  hasten, 
X»est  I  be  forced  to  live,  and  led  in  triumph. 
Defrauded  of  my  fate.     I  've  earned  it  well, 
A.nd  finished  all  my  task  :  this  is  my  place. 
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Just  at  my  master's  feet — Guard  him,  ye  gods, 
And  save  his  sacred  corpse  from  public  shame. 
IHe  falls  on  his  sword^  and  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Cleomenes. — Dies. 

Enter  Sosibius,  Cassandra,  and  JSgypHatiL 

Sosib.  Twas  what  my  heart  foreboded :  \hat 
he  lies, 

Extended  by  the  man  whom  best  he  loved ! 

A  better  friend  than  son. 

Cas.  What's  he,  or  thou?  or  Ptolemy?  or 
Egypt? 

Or  all  the  world,  to  Cleomenes  lost  ? 

Sosib.  Then  I  suspected  right.    If  my  revei^ 

Can  ease  my  sorrow,  this  the  king  shaU  know, 

That  thou  may'st  reap  the  due  reward  of  treason, 

And  violated  love. 

Cas.  Thy  worst,  old  dotard. 

I  wish  to  die ;  but  if  my  mind  should  change, 

So  well  I  know  my  power,  that  thou  art  lost 
Sosib.   The    king's  arrival    shall  decide   our 
fate. — 

Meantime,  to  show  how  much  I  honour  virtue, 

Take  up  that  hero's  body,  bear  it  high. 

Like  the  procession  of  a  deity : 

Let  his  armed  figure  on  his  tomb  be  set. 
And  we,  like  slaves,  lie  grovelling  at  his  feet, 
Whose  glories  growing  till  his  latest  breath, 
Excelled  all  others,  and  his  own,  in  death. 

[JSaceunL 


EPILOGUE. 

8F0KXM  BT  MB&  BBAOBQIBDLK. 

This  day,  the  Poet,  bloodily  inclined. 

Has  made  me  die,  fiill  sore  against  my  mind  ! 

Some  of  you  naughty  men,  I  fear,  will  cry. 

Poor  rogue !  would  I  might  teach  thee  how  to  die  ! 

Thanks  for  your  love ;  but  I  sincerely  say, 

I  never  mean  to  die,  your  wicked  way. 

Well,  since  it  is  decreed  all  flesh  must  go, 

(And  I  am  flesh, — at  least  for  aught  you  know) 

I  first  declare,  I  die  with  pious  mind. 

In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind. 

Next  for  my  will : 1  have,  in  my  dispose. 

Some  certain  moveables  would  please  you  beaux ; 
As,  first,  my  youth  ;  for,  as  I  have  been  told. 
Some  of  you  modish  sparks  are  devilish  old. 
My  chastity  I  need  not  leave  among  ye  ; 
For,  to  suspect  old  fops,  were  much  to  wrong  ye. 
You  swear  you  're  sinners  ;  but  for  all  your  haste. 
Your  misses  shake  their  heads,  and  find  you  chaste. 
I  give  my  courage  to  those  bold  commanders. 
Who  stay  with  us,  and  dare  not  go  for  Flanders. 
I  leave  my  truth  (to  make  his  plot  more  clear) 
To  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  next  shall  swear.* 


*  WHfiftin  Fuller  wm  an  iDformer,  who  pretended,  aboat  this  time,  to 
main  diaooreiy  of  a  formidable  plot,  by  the  Jacobites,  against  the  Govern- 
menL  Bat  his  hick  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  his  prototype,  Titus  Oates ; 
for  the  House  of  Commons  finding  him  nnable  to  prodnce  the  witnesses,  to 
whom  he  referred  for  snpport  of  his  tale,  on  the  24th  Febmary  1691,  declared 
him  "a  notorioiis  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a  false  accnser,  havioff  scandalised 
their  llijeftiei,  and  Uieir  goremment,  abnsed  this  house,  and  falsely  accused 
■0Teral  persons  of  honour  and  quality."  Fuller  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney-General  for  this  offence,  and  punished  b^  the  pillory ;  notwith- 
atandmgr  which  he  did  not  profit  by  Mrs.  Braceffirdle's  legacy,  so  as  to 
make  ^'his  next  plot  more  clear;"  for,  in  1702,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
same  palnfiil  eleration  for  publishing  an  impudent  forgery,  concerning  the 
birih  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  James  n« — See  State  Trials,  yoL  tL 
p.  442 ;  and  the  Jonmals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  February  1691. 


LOVE    TRIUMPHANT; 


OB, 


NATURE  WILL  PREVAIL. 


A  TRAGI-COMEDT. 


Quod  optanti  DtvUm  promittere  nemo 


Auderei,  vohenda  dies,  en,  aiiulil  uUrb.  Viro. 


[Lofre  THnmpluuit ;  or.  Nature  will  PrevaiL    A  Tragi- 
GNne^.    As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal   by  their 


QiKMf  opUmti  DMm  promittere  nemo 


Amditrei,  voloenda  dies,  en,  aUutii  uUrd.  Viao. 

Written  by  Mr.  Diyden. 

Londoa :  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  at  The  Judge's  Head, 
near  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  in  Fleet  Street.  1694. 
(Opposite  title,  detailed  advertisement  of  Diyden's  Works, 
induding,  for  the  first  time,  among  them  the  satire  of  Mac 
Flecknoe.) — ^Ed.] 
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This  piece^  which  concluded  our  author's  labours  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  was  unsuccessful  when  represented,  and 
affords  very  little  pleasure  when  perused.  If  we  except 
''Amboyna,"  our  author  never  produced  a  play  where  the 
tragic  part  had  less  interest,  or  the  comic  less  humour.  For 
the  faults  of  '^  Amboyna/'  Dryden  pleaded  the  barren  nature 
of  the  subject,  chosen  not  wiUi  a  view  to  dramatic  effect,  but 
to  attain  a  political  purpose,  and  the  hurry  of  writing  upon  a 
temporary  theme.  But  that  he  should  have  failed,  in  a  play 
avowedly  intended  to  crown  his  dramatic  labours,  where  the 
story  was  of  his  own  device,  and  the  composition  at  his  own 
leisure,  can  only  be  imputed  to  that  occasional  flatness,  or 
cessation  of  the  divine  influence,  as  an  ancient  would  have 
expressed  it,  from  which  men  of  the  highest  poetic  genius 
are  not  exempted.  In  despite  of  all  cold  reasoning  upon 
this  subject,  the  fact  is  irresistible,  that  our  capacity  of 
exerting  mental  talents  is  not  more  absolute  than  that 
which  we  possess  over  our  bodily  powers.  We  are  in  each 
case  limited  by  a  thousand  external  and  internal  circum- 
stances, which  occasion  the  greatest  and  most  involuntary 
inequalities,  between  our  happier  and  our  inferior  efforts,  of 
mental  abilities  or  of  corporeal  strength.  It  can  only  be  to 
the  temporary  failure  of  the  poetic  inspiration,  which,  like 
the  wind  of  heaven,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  neither  to 
want  of  labour,  nor  to  impaired  talents,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  inferiority  of  ''Love  Triumphant"  to  almost 
all  Dryden's  other  compositions. 

The  plot  is  unhappily  chosen.  For,  as  we  had  already 
occasion  to  notice,  stories  turning,  or  appearing  to  turn,  upon 
incestuous  passion,  have  seldom  been  successful  upon  the 
modem  stage.*  Davies,  in  his  "Dramatic  Miscellanies," 
attributes  G^irrick's  renouncing  his  intention  of  reviving  the 
admirable  old  play  of  '*  King  and  no  King "  to  the  ardent 
passion  which  Arbaces  conceives  for  his  supposed  sister ;  and 


*  See  Introduotion  to  "  CEdipas,"  vol.  vL  p.  127* 


_  r.i>   mil 

Tie   S-nx  oc 

r^aiitii  ±1  T2je  ccozt  rf  a  rtnl  aad 

tniiMiry.  Hie  rrtsuiK  (^aecs  ci  Aiijiguo  cnhn^Btes  and  Oh 
cc«xrus:»  A  pftasiifi  harfzxx  aZ  tlie  morml  ^aiit  of  an 
arsKiiajflit.  between  her  own  dsBghter  and  ha 
wc  The  CTTsnt  VeraBBOod  ss  the  oolr  person  who  arts 
irpcfi  ntDixaL  priscqiues  throosh  the  piece.  He  refuses  tbe 
LbertT  of  a  rrral  kfr^g  to  the  petulant  demand  of  Alphoofo; 
azid  cot  veTT  cEzzeaaocabcT  fupuaes  to  separate  his  soo  and 

.ter.  before  worse  coBsc«iiicnoes  arose  from  their  is-       { 
xmpadestlr  arowcd  passion.     Bat  by  this  my 
Batnral  condoct  he  gains  the  hatred  of  his  wife,  his  childRn, 
and  his  subjects — 

Minmda  anii.  ted  mom  crtdemda,  poHa. 

After  so  many  and  such  riolent  stretdes  of  probabditr, 
the  aathor  does  not  deign  to  wind  np  the  plot  othenrae 
than  br  a  sadden  change  in  the  temper  and  resolatiou  of 
Veramond.  a  conclusion  which  he  himself  admits  in  gencnl 
to  be  grossly  inartificial,  and  whi<^  in  the  present  case  is 
peculiarly   infelidtoos.      The   ruling   passion   of  Veramoiid 
seems  to  be  a  hatred  of  his  rival  Ramirez,  and  a  sort  of 
instinctive  antipathy  to  Alphonso,  even  when  he  believes 
him  to  be  his  own  son,  jost  arrived  from  conquest  in  his 
behalf.     This   hatred  and   aversion   were  not   Ukely  to  be 
abated  by  the  objects  of  them  turning  out  to  be  father  and 
son,  nor  much  soothed  by  the  circumstance  of  their  wiaVing 
him  prisoner  in  his  own  metropolis.     Yet,  in  this  sitoatiOD, 
moved  by  a  few  soft  speeches  from  Celidea,  who  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  intended  husband  of  her  sister,  the  tyrant  of 
Arragon  alters  his  whole  family  arrangements  and  habits  of 
mind,  and  takes  his  hated  foes  into  his  family  and  bosom, 
merely  that  the  play  may  be  concluded.     The   anthor  of 
these    inconsistencies    can    hardly   escape   the    censure  of 
Aristotle,  against  which  he  has  pleaded  in  the  Preface. 

With  regard  to  the  poetiy  of  "  Love  Trium|^iant,"  it  is 
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somewhat  remarkable^  that^  in  the  most  laboured  scenes  of 
this  last  effort  of  his  tragic  muse^  Diyden  has  had  recourse 
to  his  discarded  mistress^  Rhyme.  As  this  could  hardly 
arise  from  an  alteration  of  his  final  opinion^  it  may  have 
been  owing  to  a  consciousness  that  there  was  some 
deficiency  in  the  piece^  which  the  harmony  of  numbers 
might  veil,  though  it  could  not  supply.  The  turn  of  the 
diidogae,  also,  is  quite  in  our  poet's  early  manner.  The 
lovers,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  burning  with  a 
horrible  passion  which  they  felt  it  death  to  conceal,  and 
infiuny  and  mortal  sin  to  avow,  communicate  their  feelings 
to  each  other  in  alternate  couplets,  like  two  contending 
Arcadians.  Their  horror  evaporates  in  antithesis,  and  their 
passion  in  quaint  prettinesses.  Witness  the  speech  of 
Alphi 


Alph  0  n^ging,  impious,  and  yet  hopeloss  fire  I 
Not  darinff  to  potsen  what  I  desire ; 
Condemn'd  to  sofier  what  I  cannot  hear ; 
Tortured  with  Ioto,  and  fiirious  with  despair. 
Of  all  the  pains  which  wretched  mortals  prove. 
The  fewest  remedies  helong  to  love  : 
Bat  onrs  has  none ;  for  if  we  should  enjoj. 
Oar  fatal  core  most  both  of  as  destroj. 
O  dear  Victoria,  caose  of  all  my  pain ! 
O  dear  Victoria,  whom  I  would  not  gain  I 
Victoria,  for  whose  sake  I  would  survive : 
Victoria,  for  whose  sake  I  dare  not  live. 

If  the  tragic  part  of  "  Love  Triumphant "  have  little  merit, 
the  comic  has  even  less.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  gallants 
disguising  themselves,  in  hopes  to  pass  for  the  deceased 
Conde  upon  a  mistress,  who  had  borne  him  two  children,  is 
too  gross  for  a  puppet-show  or  pantomime,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  dialogue  to  atone  for  the  flatness  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  plot.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
Sancho,  a  tawdry  and  conceited  coxcomb,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
usurer,  and  favoured  by  the  father  of  his  mistress  only  for 
his  wealth,  has  some  resemblance  in  manners  and  genealogy 
to  a  much  more  pleasant  character,  that  of  Isaac  in  the 
"  Duenna." 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  performance  of  Diyden  with- 
out some  tribute  of  praise.  The  verse,  where  it  is  employed, 
possesses,  as  usual,  all  the  dignity  which  numbers  can  give  to 
language ;  and  the  Song  upon  Jealousy,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  character  of  a  Girl,  have  superior  merit. 

The  play  was  received  as  ill  as  might  be ;  so,  at  least,  we 
are  informed  by  a  curious  letter,  preserved  by  Mr.  Malone, 
dated  22d  March  1693-4,  in  which  the  writer,  after  chuckling 
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the  fukun  of  '^  Tbe  Double  Dealer/'  and  the  abiohte 
damnatiao    of   ''Lore  Trhunphaiit,"    ooododes   that  ^ 
of  Smithcine s  " Fatal  Maniage"  will  encounge  tk 
poetSs,  ''and  rex  hnfling  Diyden,  and  Gmgrcfe,  ti 
ss^"*     Dirden  hjnwrlf,  it  may  be  noticed,  says  nothii 
in  tbe  lVe£Me  oooeeming  the  reception  of  the  piece:  u 
authorities,  howeier,  state  it  to  have  been  nnfaTOonhle ;  ui 
thus,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remaiked,  this  great  poet  opened 
and  dosed  his  theatrical  career  with  bad   success ;  i  hd 
which  maj  secure  the  inexperienced  audKn*  from  despoudcDee, 
and  teach  him  who  has  gained  reputation  how  little heos^ 
to  presume  on  its  stability. 

**  Lore  Triumphant "  was  fiist  acted   and  puMishcd  ii 
l69^-ft. 


[I  find  in  some  notes  of  mine  on  Diyden^  written 
years  ago,  the  following  on  Ijoce  TrimmpkoHt :  "The  adioB, 
both  comic  and  tragic,  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  Ike 
dialogue  is  clumsy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  whether  Carios  the  wit  or  Sandio  the  Ibol  is  the  doDer 
or  more  uninteresting  character,  while  Dalinda  is  simply  i 
brazen  baggage,  with  none  of  the  qfirightliness  or  gnce  of  her 
elder  sisters."  I  am  afiraid  that  a  fresh  reading  of  Imi 
Tfimtmpkamt  suggests  no  modification  of  this  verdict.  All  thit 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  why  this  particdhr 
play  failed,  when  many  plays  as  bad,  or  worse,  suoceedei 
It  may  be  added  to  Scott's  remark  about  the  relapse  iiAi 
rhyme,  that,  both  in  this  play  and  in  Cltotmmei,  there  are  sbs 
relapses  into  very  careless  blank  verse.  As  Dryden  was  it 
this  time  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers  in  the  matter  rf 
versification,  this  can  only  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  diigMt 
and  impatience  at  dramatic  work  which  soon  made 
relinquish  it  altogether. — £n.] 


•  "Tbe  second  plaj  u  Mr.  Dryden'a,  caDed'Love  TrimpWil;  «i 
Nature  will  Prevail.     It  is  tragi-eooiedj ;  bat,  in  ny  opinioB,  cat  of  thi 


wont  be  ever  writ,  if  not  tbe  very  worst :  tbe  coniieal  pwt  < 
tbe  style  and  show  of  a  Bartholoraew-Fair  drolL  It  was  dammd  bj  ibi 
nniTenal  cit  of  tbe  town,  iie»iiie  comtradienU  bot  tbe  cooceiled  pod  Hs 
says  in  bis  rrologne  tbat  tbis  is  tbe  last  tbe  town  nasi  expect  mm,  Mm\ 
be  bad  done  himself  a  kindness  bad  be  taken  bia  lasTa  before.** 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


JAMES, 

EARL  OF  SALISBURY,  etc.* 


My  Lord, 

This  poem,  being  the  last  which  I  intend  for 
the  theatre,  ought  to  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  it  which  old  men  make  for  their 
yomigest  child,  which  is  commonly  a  favourite. 
They  who  were  bom  before  it  carry  away  the 
patrimony  by  right  of  eldership ;  this  is  to  make 
its  fortune  in  the  world,  and  since  I  can  do  little 
for  it,  natural  affection  calls  upon  me  to  put  it 
out,  at  least,  into  the  best  service  which  I  can 
procure  for  it ;  and,  as  it  is  the  usual  practice  of 
our  decayed  gentry  to  look  about  them  for  some 
illustrious  family,  and  their  endeavour  to  fix 
their  young  darling  where  he  may  be  both  well 

*  James^  the  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  religion  and  cause  of  his  former  master,  James  ii., 
a  reason^  doubtless,  for  Dryden  inscribing  to  him  his  last 
dramatic  offspring.  There  was  also  a  connection  betwixt 
our  poet's  lady  and  the  Earl,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the 
dedication.     The  Earl  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1683. 
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educated  and  supported;*  I  have  heran  abo 
followed  the  custom  of  the  world,  and  am  satis- 
fied in  my  judgment,  that  I  could  not  have 
made  a  more  worthy  choice.  It  is  true,  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  think  that  anything  of  miiie 
can  in  any  measure  be  worthy  of  your  lordship's 

f>atronage ;  and  yet  I  shoidd  be  ashamed  to 
eave  the  stage  without  some  acknowledgment 
of  your  former  favours,  which  I  have  more  tban 
once  experienced.     Besides  the  honour  of  my 

*  It  was  an  ancient  custom  derived   fixmi  the  dvfi  d 
•chivalry^  but  which  long  survived  them^  that,  as  foimeil^  the 
future  knight  had  to  go  through  a  preliminaiy  coune  d 
education^  as  page  and  squire  to  some  person  of  mk  nd 
valour^  so  the  pages  of  the  quality,  so  late  as  the  Befohh 
tion,  were  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  in  no  way  demiked 
from  their  birth  by  accepting  that  menial  sitiiation.    "niis  ii 
often  alluded  to  in  the  old  plays.     In  the  "  New  Inn/'  Cor 
•example,  when  Lovel  asks  of  the  Host  his  son  for  a  pige, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  decay  of  the  institutiim  fronn  its 
original  purposes  and  respectability. 

Lovd,  Call  yoa  that  desperate,  which  by  a  line 
Of  iDStitation  from  our  ancestor! 
Hath  been  derived  down  to  us,  and  received 
In  a  snccession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  oar  youth  in  letten,  aims. 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercise, 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman  ? 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence. 
To  move  his  body  gracefuUer?  to  speak 
His  language  purer?  or  tune  his  mind 
And  manners  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature. 
Than  in  tibese  nurseries  of  nobility? 

Ho$t.  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's  self  wm  noble^ 
And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market, 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  dram 
Or  common  outcry :  poodness  gave  the  gmstnfee. 
And  greatness  worship  :  everv  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed  in  the  practice  now 
Quite  from  the  institution. 

LoveL  Why  do  you  say  so. 
Or  think  so  enviously  ?  do  they  not  still 
Learn  there  the  centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Tlmoe, 
To  ride  ?  or  Pollux'  mysteiy,  to  fence? 
The  Pyrrhic  gesture,  both  to  dance  and  spring 
In  armour?  to  be  active  for  the  wars? 
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wife's  relation  to  your  noble  house,*  to  which 
my  sons  may  plead  some  title,  though  I  cannot ; 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  a  particular  notice 
of  me,  even  in  this  lowness  of  my  fortunes,  to 
which  I  have  voluntarily  reduced  myself;  and 
of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  This 
condescension,  my  lord,  is  not  only  becoming  of 
your  ancient  famUy,  but  of  your  personal  char- 
acter in  the  world ;  and,  if  I  value  myself  the 
more  for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  your 
opinion  of  me,  it  is  because  anything  which 
you  like  ought  to  be  considered  as  something 
in  itself ;  and  therefore  I  must  not  undervalue 
my  present  labours,  because  I  have  presumed 

To  stndj  figures,  namben,  and  proportions, 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsel  ?  and  the  arts, 
Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Uljsses  practised. 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue. 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says  T 
Hottt,  Sir,  yon  mistake. — 
To  play  Sir  Pandarns  my  copy  hath  it, 
Ana  curry  messages  to  Madam  Cresside ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  mornings. 
To  moant  the  chambermaid,  and,  for  a  leap 
O*  the  vanltinff-horse,  to  ply  the  vanlting-nonse ; 
For  exercise  of  arms,  a  hale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards,  to  show  the  cheat, 
And  nimbleness  of  hand ;  mistake  a  cloak 
From  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease  his  pockets 
Of  a  snperflaons  watch ;  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ;  twinge  two  or  three  buttons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown.    These  are  the  arts, 
Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pageij,  or  rather  paganism. 
As  the  tides  ran ;  to  which  if  he  APplj  bim. 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  xvbnn 
A  year  the  earlier ;  come  to  read  a  lecture 
upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  Ik  Watering's, 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureate  in  hemp  circle. 

New  Inn,  Act,  i.  Scene  ft. 

^  The  second  Earl  of  Salisbury  married  an  aunt  of  Ladj 
Elizabeth  Dryden;  his  son^  Lord  Cranboume,  was  grand- 
father of  James^  the  fourth  Earl ;  and  therein  consisted  the 
relationship  between  Dryden's  sons  and  the  family  of  his 
patron^  to  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  modem  days,  to 
give  an  exact  name. 
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f^^  Let  I>icier.  ;wA  aJI  the  rest  of  the 
rryyiem  critics,  vho  :ue  too  much  Ingoted  to 
t^ie  ancierit^,  contend  ever  so  much  to  the 
cfmtntrw  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  been  the  in- 
ventor  of  a  new  sort  of  designing,  when,  in  my 
thinl  act,  I  make  a  discovery  of  my  Alphonso*s 
true  parentage.  If  it  were  so,  what  wond^ 
\uul   it   been   that  dramatic  poetry,  though  a 
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limited  art,  yet  might  be  capable  of  receiving 
some  innovations  ror  the  better?  But  after- 
wards I  casually  found  that  Menander  and 
Terence,  in  the  "  Heautontimoroumenos,"  had 
been  before  me,  and  made  the  same  kind  of 
discovery  in  the  same  act  ,  As  for  the  mechanic 
unities ; — that  of  time  is  much  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  astrological  day,  which  begins  at 
twelve,  and  ends  at  the  same  hour  the  day  fol- 
lowing :  that  of  place  is  not  observed  so  justly 
by  me,  as  by  the  ancients ;  for  their  scene  was 
always  one,  and  almost  constantly  in  some  public 
place.  Some  of  the  late  French  poets,  and, 
amongst  the  EngUsh,  my  most  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Congreve,  have  observed  this  rule  strictly ; 
though  the  place  was  not  altogether  so  public 
as  a  street  I  have  followed  the  example  of 
Comeille,  and  stretched  the  latitude  to  a  street 
and  palace,  not  far  distant  from  each  other  in 
the  same  city.  They,  who  will  not  allow  this 
liberty  to  a  poet,  make  it  a  very  ridiculous  thing 
for  an  audience  to  suppose  themselves  some- 
times to  be  in  a  field,  sometimes  in  a  garden, 
and  at  other  times  in  a  chamber.  There  are  not, 
indeed,  so  many  absurdities  in  their  supposition 
as  in  ours ;  but  it  is  an  original  absurdity  for  the 
audience  to  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  any 
other  place  than  in  the  very  theatre  in  which 
they  sit,  which  is  neither  chamber,  nor  garden, 
nor  yet  a  public  place  of  any  business,  but  that 
of  tJie  representation.  For  my  action,  it  is 
evidently  double ;  and  in  that  I  have  the  most 
of  the  ancients  for  my  examples.  Yet  I  dare 
not  defend  this  way  by  reason,  much  less  by 
their  authority ;  for  their  actions,  though  double, 
were  of  the  same  species ;  that  is  to  say,  in  their 
comedies,  two  amours ;  and  their  persons  were 
better  linked  in  interest  than  mine.     Yet  even 
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this  is  a  fault  which  I  should  oRea  jmn&tfi 
I  were  to  write  again,  because  it  is  agnedie 
to  the  EngUsh  goiius.     We  love  Taiietj  moR 
than  any  other  nation ;  and  so  long  as  the  aufi- 
ence  will  not  be  pleased  without  it,  the  pod  ii 
obliged  to  humour  them.     On  conditicm  thej 
were  cured  of  this  public  Tioe,  I  could  be  ooft* 
tent  to  change  mj  method,  and  gladly  givetbm 
a   more  reasonable  pleasure.     This  digresaoHi 
my  lord,  is  not  altogether  the  purpose  of  tt 
Epistle  Dedicatory;  yet  it  is  expected  thats(Nn^ 
what  should  be  said,  even  hoe,  in  relatk>ii  to 
criticism,  at  least  in  vindication  of  my  address, 
that  you  may  not  be  de^red  to  patronise  a  poem 
which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  your  protectioiL 
Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  not  but  some  fnU 
liken  me  to  the  lover  in  a  modem  comedy,  who 
was  combing  his  peruke,*  and  settii^  his  crant 
before  his  mistress ;  and  being  a^ed  by  her 
when  he  intended  to  b^in  his  court,  rqpfied, 
'*  He  had  been  doing  it  all  this  while"    Yet 
thus  it  happens,  my  lord,  that  self  will  come  into 
all  addresses  of  this  nature,  though  it  is  the  most 
unmannerly  word  of  the  world  in  civil  conversi- 
tion,  and  the  most  ungrateful  to  all  hearen. 
For  which  reason,  I,  who  have  nothing  to  boast 

*  This  attitude    auid  emplojrinent,  however  incouMStcnt 
with  our  modem  ideas  of  good  breeding,  seems  to  haTe  been 
an  air  frequently  assumed  by  the  beaux  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     In  a  play   by   Killigrew,   called   ''The    Paison's 
Wedding/'  we  have  this  direction :  **  Enter  JadL  Coostant, 
Will  Sady  Jolly,  and  a  footman :  they  comb  their  beads,  and 
talk."     Our  author  alludes  to  the  same  fiuhion  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  *'  The  Conquest  of  Granada,"  Part  il 

Straight  ererT  man  who  thinks  himself  a  wit. 
Perks  ap,  and,  managing  his  oomh  with  grace. 
With  his  white  wig  aeta  off  his  nnt-hrown  &oa. 

The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Congreve,  and  is  soppoaed 
to  have  remained  fashionable  during  Queen  Anne's  time. 
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of,  but  my  misfortunes,  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
banish  it ;  especially  since  I  have  so  large  a  field 
before  me  as  your  inborn  goodness,  your  even- 
ness of  temper,  your  humility  in  so  ample  a  share 
of  fortune  as  you  possess,  your  humanity  to  all 
men,  and  your  kindness  to  your  friends,  besides 
your  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  and 
your  brotherly  love  to  your  relations.  Nottts  in 
Jratres  animo  patemo^  was  the  great  commenda- 
tion which  Horace  gave  to  one  of  his  patrons ; 
and  it  is  that  praise  which  particularly  crowns 
your  other  virtues.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  am 
obliged,  in  common  prudence,  to  stop  short,  and 
to  cast  under  a  veil  some  other  of  your  praises, 
as  the  chemists  use  to  shadow  the  secret  of  their 
great  elixir,  lest,  if  it  were  made  public,  the 
world  should  made  a  bad  use  of  it*  To  enjoy 
our  own  quiet,  without  disturbing  that  of  others, 
is  the  practice  of  every  moral  man ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  to  live  cheerfully  and  splendidly,  as  it  is 
becoming  your  illustrious  birth,  so  it  is  likewise 
to  thank  God  for  his  benefits  in  the  best  manner. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  wish  you  more  worldly 
happiness,  or  content  of  mind,  than  you  enjoy  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  both  to  yourself,  and 
your  posterity,  is  earnestly  desired  by  all  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you,  and  more 
particularly  by. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
And  most  humbly  devoted  Servant, 

John  Dryden. 


♦  Mr.  Malone  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
thiB  virtue,  whidi  would  not  bear  the  light,  must  have  been 
Lord  Saltsbuiy's  secret  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch. 
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As  when  some  tiemucr  lays  down  the  sti^Ly 

Wamnts  ue  signed  for  rcadj  money  tliidL, 

And  many  desperate  debentures  paid. 

Which  never  luul  been,  had  his  lordship  stayed : 

So  now,  this  poet,  who  forsakes  the  stage. 

Intends  to  gratify  the  present  age. 

One  warrant  shall  be  signed  for  every  man  ; 

All  shall  be  wits  that  will,  and  beaux  that  can : 

Provided  still,  this  warruit  be  not  shown. 

And  you  be  wits  but  to  yourselves  alone  ;  * 

Provided,  too,  you  rail  at  one  another. 

For  there 's  no  one  wit  will  allow  a  biotlier  ; 

Provided,  also,  that  you  spare  this  stoij. 

Damn  all  the  plays  that  e'er  shall  oome  belare  ye. 

If  one  by  chance  prove  good  in  half  a  score. 

Let  that  one  pay  for  all,  and  danm  it  more. 

For  if  a  good  one  scape  among  the  crew. 

And  you  continue  judging  as  you  do. 

Every  bad  play  will  hope  for  damning  tooi. 

You  might  danm  this,  if  it  were  worth  your  pains  ; 

Here 's  nothing  you  will  like ;  no  fustian  scenes. 

And  nothing,  too,  of — ^you  know  what  he  means. 

No  doukle-fnteiuires,  which  you  sparks  allow. 

To  make  the  ladies  look  they  know  not  how  ; 

Simply  as  'twere,  and  knowing  both  together. 

Seeming  to  fan  their  £ices  in  cold  weather. 


•  Thii  Meros  to  be  an  allntioii  to  the  pretended  Dakedom  of  MjuiBe,  ia 
Beamnnnt  mnd  Fletcher's  "  Noble  Gentlenum,**  whicb  had  been  levited  ia 
1688,  bj  Tom  D'  Vrkj,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Three  Dakee  of  Daaitebk.' 

Oent,  Hurk  700,  rir,  the  king  doth  know  joa  ere  a  duke. 

Mar.  No!  does  he? 

Oeni,  Tes,  end  is  content  70a  shall  be ;  hot  with  thia  **^^itiwi, 
Tbmt  none  know 't  bat  7oarself ;  for,  if  700  do. 
Be  Ml  take 't  awa7  b7  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mar.  There  is  m7  hand,  and,  whilst  I  tive  or  breatha. 
No  liring  wight  shall  know  I  am  a  doke. 
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But  here 's  a  stoiy^  which  no  books  relate^ 

Coin'd  from  our  own  old  poet's  addle-pate. 

The  fable  has  a  morale  too^  if  sought ; 

But  let  that  go ;  for^  upon  second  thought^ 

He  fears  but  few  come  hither  to  be  taught. 

Yet  if  you  will  be  profited,  you  may ; 

And  he  would  bribe  you  too^  to  like  his  play. 

He  dies^  at  least  to  us^  and  to  the  stage^ 

And  what  he  has  he  leaves  this  noble  age. 

He  leaves  you,  first,  all  plays  of  his  inditing. 

The  whole  estate,  which  he  has  got  by  writing. 

The  beaux  may  think  this  nothing  but  vain  praise ; 

They  '11  find  it  something,  the  testator  says ; 

For  half  their  love  is  made  from  scraps  of  plays. 

To  his  worst  foes  he  leaves  his  honesty. 

That  they  may  thrive  upon 't  as  much  as  he. 

He  leaves  his  manners  to  the  roaring  boys. 

Who  come  in  drunk,  and  fill  the  house  with  noise. 

He  leaves  to  the  dire  critics  of  his  wit. 

His  silence  and  contempt  of  all  they  writ. 

To  Shakespeare's  critic,  he  bequeathes  the  curse. 

To  find  his  faults ;  and  yet  himself  make  worse  ;* 

A  precious  reader  in  poetic  schools. 

Who  by  his  own  examples  damns  his  rules. 

Last,  for  the  fair,  he  wishes  you  may  be. 

From  your  dull  critics,  the  lampooners,  free. 

Though  he  pretends  no  legacy  to  leave  you. 

An  old  man  may  at  least  good  wishes  give  you. 

Your  beauty  names  the  play ;  and  may  it  prove 

To  each,  an  omen  of  triumphant  love ! 

*  I  do  not  know  if  any  individaal  is  here  leyellod  at  Shakespeare  has 
had  his  critics  in  all  ages,  who,  like  the  inexpert  tinker,  have  generally 
made  two  holes  in  patching  one.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
his  plays  were  nsnallj  acted  in  a  sophisticated  state,  as  altered  by  Tate, 
D'Avenant,  Crowne,  Savenscruft,  and  others.  The  last,  in  the  preface  to 
hia  alteration  of  "Titns  Andronicns,"  has  the  impudence  to  say,  "That  if 
the  reader  will  compare  the  old  play  with  his  copy,  he  will  find  that  none 
in  all  that  author's  works  ever  received  greater  alterations  or  additions,  the 
language  not  only  refined,  but  many  scenes  entirely  new,  besides  most  of 
the  principal  characters  heightened,  and  the  plot  much  increased." 
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Veramond,  Rng  of  Arragon. 
Alphonso,  Us  supposed  Son. 
Garcia,  Kin^  oj  Navarre. 
Ramirez,  Ktng  of  Castile. 

Lopez,  an  old  Courtier. 

XiMENA,  Queen  of  Arragon. 

Victoria,  eldest  Daughter  to  the  King  andQueen. 

Celidea,  her  Sister. 

Dalinda,  Daughter  to  Lopez. 

A  Nurse  with  two  Children. 


SCENE — Saragossa,  in  Spain. 


[Cast : — Veramond,  Kynaston ;  Alphonso,  Betterton ;  Garcia, 
Wuliams;  Ramirez,  Alexander;  Sancho,  Doggett;  Carioe, 
Powell ;  Lopez,  Underhill ;  Ximena,  Mrs.  Betterton ;  Victoria, 
Mrs.  Barry ;  Celidea,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  DaUnda,  Mis.  Mont- 
fort  ;  Nurse,  Mrs.  Kent — Ed.] 
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OB, 


NATURE  WILL  PREVAIL. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  Presence-chamber. 

At  the  drawing  up  of  the  Curtain^  Veramond, 
King  of  Arragon,  appears;  Ximena,  the 
Queen,  by  him;  Victoria,  their  eldest 
daughter,  on  the  right  hand;  and  Celi- 
DEA,  their  younger  daughter,  on  the  left; 
Courtiers  stand  attending  in  file  on  each 
side  of  the  Stage;  the  Meri  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Ladies  on  the  other.  Amongst 
the  Men,  Don  Lopez  ;  amongst  the  Women, 
Dalinda,  his  daughter. 

Vera.  Now  the  long  wars  betwixt  Castile  and 
Arragon 
Are  ended  in  the  ruin  of  our  foes ; 
And  fierce  Ramirez,  the  Castilian  king. 
Who  tugged  for  empire  with  our  warlike  son. 
In  single  combat  taken,  adds  his  laurels 
To  the  young  victor's  brow :  our  tender  maids. 
And  trembling  children,  shall  with  scorn  behold 
The  haughty  captive,  who  had  made  his  vaunts 
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To  1ft y  tiftesr  dvdfii^  lerel,  and  with  salt 
To  sow  tibe  place  where  Saiagossa  stood. 

JTisL  Ptocesioii&  prayas»  and  puUic  thanks 
to  heavcflu 
Were  fit  to  be  decreed. 

rVra.  Your  sex  is  ever  fcHemost  in  devotkii. 
Bat  for  our  biaTe  confederate,  young  Nayaire^ 
He  dball  iecei%e  the  prise  restfred  within 
My  breast :  and  such  a  one. 
His  youth  and  Talour  have  right  wdl  deservei 

jn.nL  I  hear  he  comes  along  with  our  Al^ioiiso^ 
And.  nest  our  son,  did  best. 

rVro.  Perhaps  as  wdl ; 
Alpbonso  s  action  was  indeed  more  glorious^ 
To  buckle  with  a  king  in  angle  fight. 
And  take  him  prisoner ;  but  his  nery  temper 
Still  hurries  him  to  daring  rash  attonpts. 

JtJi.  Alpbonso  is  impetuous,  but  he  *s  noble; 
He  will  not  take  one  atom  firom  Navarre 
Of  what  *s  his  tight,  nor  needs  he. 

r^era.  If  he  should 

^m.  You  take  too  bad  impressions  of  your 
son. 

f^era.   No  more,  Ximena,  for  I  hear  their 
trumpets 
Proclaim  their  entry;  and  our  own  their  wel- 
come. 

[Trumpets  from  each  side  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Alphonso  and  Ga&cia,  hand  in  hand. 
After  themy  the  prisoner^  ^^  Ramibez, 
atone ;  then  the  ttco  Colonels^  S ancho  and 
Carlos;  after  them^  other  Queers  of  the 
Army.  Veramoxd  advances  to  meet  them; 
the  Queen  and  the  two  Princesses  foUam 
him.  Alphoxso  first  kneels  to  his  father 
and  mother^  and  immediately  runs  to  salute 
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his  sister  Victoria  tenderly;  then  slightly 
salutes  Celidea,  and  returns  to  Victoria. 
In  the  meantime  Veramond  embraces  Don 
Garcia,  who  (ifterwards  kisses  the  Queen's 
hand. 

f^era.  The  triumphs  of  this  day,  auspicious 
prince, 
I^rocuaim    themselves    your    gift    to    us    and 

Arragon; 
From  you  they  are  derived,  to  you  return ; 
For  what  we  are,  you  make  us. 
^ar.  May  heaven  and  your  brave  son,  and, 
above  idl. 
Your  own  prevailing  genius,  guard  your  age 
From  such  another  day  of  doubtful  fate  I 
But  if  it  come,  then  Garcia  will  be  proud 
To  be  again  the  foil  of  great  Alphonso. 
Vera.  It  might,  and  well  it  had  become  my  son, 

[Looking  about  for  Alphonso. 
To  speak  your  words ;  but  you  are  still  before  him. 
As  in  tlie  fight  you  were. 

Xim.  Turn  to  your  father,  and  present  your 
duty ;        [Pulling  Alphonso  by  the  sleeve. 
He  thinks  himself  neglected,  and  observes  ye. 
[Here  Garcia,  after  bowing  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  goes  to  the  two  Princesses 
and  salutes  them.    After  a  little  dumb 
courtship,  he  leads  out  Victoria  and 
Celidea;  the  Ladies  follow ;  Alphonso 
observes  it  with  discontent^and  then  turns 
to  his  father. 
Alph.  I  saw  you,  sir,  engaged  in  ceremonies. 
And  therefore  thought  I  might  defer  this  office. 
To  give  you  time  for  decent  thanks  to  Garcia. 
Vera.  You  rather  went  where  more  affection 
called  you. 
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AipL  I  JDxy  bsTc  been  too  sladc  in  ontinM 


\> 


Bat  vfaen  tout  senioe,  and  my  honour  caHedf 
Xooe  w  inore  fonnid  in  the  fighting  pvL 

rirrs.  The  rouged  business  of  the  war  is  ov0i 
SoAzxss  and  sweetness,  and  a  gentle  air. 
Would  make  a  mixture,  that  would  tenmriRS 
Thit  inborn  fierceness  of  vour  boiling  mind. 

Alpk.  I  stand  ocxiected,  sir ;  and  kt  me  tdl 
TOO  now. 
That  sweetness,  which  so  well  you  haveadvised, 
Fortune  has  put  in  your  own  hand  to  practise 
Upon  this  royal  scddier;  till  we  fought, 

[^oirmg' Ramibex. 
Your  equal,  now  your  prisoner  of  the  war; 
And  once  (alas,  that  stul  it  is  not  so  !) 
The  partner  of  your  thoughts^  and  bosom  fiiend. 

JTfjii.  {AsideJ\  HeaTen,  that  inspired  thee  with 
this  pious  thought. 
Add  virtue  and  pnsuaaon  to  thy  words. 
And  hend  my  stubborn  lord  I 

Vera,  Sav,  have  you  more  to  speak  on  Us 
behalf? 

Alph.  Much  more;  his  fair  behaviour  in  the  war, 
Not  plundering  towns,  nor  burning  villages ; 
His  bravery  of  mind,  his  dauntless  courage, 
AMien,  hand  to  hand,  he  made  me  stoop  beneath 
His  weighty  blows,  and  often  forced  to  doubt 
The  fortune  of  my  youth  against  his  age. 

Vera.  Proceed,  proceed ;  for  this  is  but  to  say, 
That  thou  wert  almost  worsted  in  the  combat 

Alplu   I  have  already  said  much  more  than 
needs. 
To  move  a  noble  mind ; 
Such  as  my  father's  is,  or  ought  to  be. 

Vera^  Come,  let  me  hear  my  duty  from  my  son. 

Alph.  If  more  be  wanting  on  so  plain  a  theme, 
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Think  on  the  slippery  state  of  human  things, 
The  strange  vicissitudes  and  sudden  turns 
Of  war,  and  fate  recoiling  on  the  proud. 
To  crush  a  merciless  and  cruel  victor. 
Think,  there  are  bounds  of  fortune  set  above. 
Periods  of  time,  and  progress  of  success. 
Which  none  can  stop  before  the  appointed  limits. 
And  none  can  push  beyond. 

^im.  He  reasons  justly,  sir. 

Alph.  Ramirez  is  an  honourable  foe  ; 
Use  him  like  what  he  is,  and  make  him  yours. 

Vera.  By  heaven,  I  think. 
That,  when  you  coped  with  him  in  single  fight. 
You  had  so  much  ado  to  conquer  then. 
You  fear  to  engage  him  in  a  second  combat 

Alpk.  The  world  knows  how  I  fought : 
But  old  men  have  prerogative  of  tongue. 
And   kings   of   power,    and    parents    that   of 

nature. 
Your  pardon,  royal  sir. 

Vera.  I  give  it  you ; 
Your  battle  now  is  paid  at  the  full  price. 

[XiMENA  w/uspers  Alphonso /or  a  moment. 

Alph.  Fear  not,  I  curb  myself     iTo  Ximena. 

Sam.  ITo  Vera.]  Your  son  has  mentioned 
honourable  terms ; 
Propose  them,  Veramond,  and  for  his  sake. 
So  much  his  valour  and  rare  courtesy 
Have  wrought  upon   my  soul,   1  will  accept 
them. 

Vera.  Who  gave  you  leave 
To  speak  of  terms,  or  even  to  speak  at  all  ? 

Ram.  And  who  should  give  me  liberty  of 
speaking. 
But  heaven,  who  gave  me  speech  ? 

Vera.  How  dares  my  captive 
Assume  this  boldness  to  his  conqueror  ? 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 


2  "^t^^ 


t  ju  m^rti  imn  janiwrrea  me: 
i>  JLDsunsu  ^  icns  'siic  I  sob  pnsoMZ- 


1 


n«-  zamme  I  :ss& 'se^  me-ci 


It*^*  j::^  11^  ^wn  jmr  :3ise. »  giwe  me  put 


Jr  xnscc  Tx^  K*^='  icics  3iiike  an  mT  ovn. 


09.  ^&n  L  incsC 


IIbs  itic  I  margg  tbee.  dare  not! 

J*"  Mi'^^i  I  viL  "SI  Jil  lie  wckL  to  yoa: 
X"'  liroinir  2^  1XJ  i«rx.  JOii  Kit  derived 

3ui:  ^luc  :fdis5iL  ioack.  vtaek  hetTcn  inspori. 

Yja  isiL  TTi^_  I  j2LTi»  bic^uBed  vidi  Haniieiv 
Ti  iraivf  us  mcscoL  :*n*ip 

Ant.  xz  TLj  ^.:^SL  :ciMe  aaj  mortal  fbc 
y.vu  i->c  "Tii.nL  in:^  lie  Tafaie  of  a  kmgdain! 
.^  ijfh   I  rtmk  I  i,v  beiaxzae  I  woo aKiigi» 
^,^i:  A3i£  knc^vest  ac*  bow  to  keep  it 
££n.  ^Viiu  vTui^  Bu^rv  you  ?    What  li^to 

^"•^-t.  Tbje  rkit  oc  eocKjaest :  for,  wben loDg^ 


soTne^ns  can  decide^ 
vbere  fortune  is  the  judge. 
iDd  the  bar  the  field. 
^4  JzriL  B^it  vim  vhit  cooscienee  can  you  keep 


To  whicft  Tou  cimu  no  title  but  the  sword  i 
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VercL  Then  ask  that  question  of  thyself,  when 
thou 
Thyself  art  king.     1  will  retain  my  conquest ; 
And  if  thou  art  so  mean,  so  poor  of  soul. 
As  to  refuse  thy  sword  in  keeping  it. 
Then  Garcia's  aid^ — 

Whose  share  of  honour  in  that  glorious  day 
Was  more  than  thine, — during  my  life,  shall 

guard  it. 
And,  at  my  death,  shall  heir  it 

Alph.  Don  Garcia  is  indeed  a  valiant  prince ; 
But  this  large  courtesy,  this  overpraise 
You  give  his  worth,  in  any  other  mouth. 
Were  villainy*  to  me. 

Xim.  That  was  too  much,  Alphonso ;  show 
the  reverence 
That  sons  should  bear  to  fathers. 

Alph.  [To  her.']  Did  I  not  say,  in  any  other 
mouth. 
The  king  excepted  still  ? 

Ram.  Had  I  a  son,  a  son  like  your  Alphonso, 
The  pride  of  war,  and  darling  of  the  field, 
I  should  not  thus  receive  him,  nor  detract 
From  such  high  actions.    Let  me  tell  you,  sir 
(For  1,  who  felt  his  arm,  can  best  report  him). 
There  lives  not  one,  who  breathes  this  vital  air. 
That  e'er  could  boast  he  made  Ramirez  bend. 
Before  Alphonso  undertook  the  task. 

Vera.  Confederacy  again  1    How  they  enhance 
Their  mutual  worth,  and  bandy  fame  betwixt 

them. 
Into  each  other's  hand  1 — 

[Looks  on  Ramirez,  and  starts  back. 
What 's  this  I  see  ? 

Nay,  now  I  wonder  not  the  captive  prates 
With  so  secure  presumption  to  his  lung. 

*  [Le.  "  insult,"  "  rudeness."     A  Gallicism.— Ed.] 
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n    n  I*  •<' 


Well  mair  he  brave  me,  wiiile  has 

sword 

Sits  as  b^ore,  insultmg  on  his  side^ — 

Who  gave  thee  back  that  weapoo  ? 

AlpL  I,  who  took  it 

Vera.  A  careful  son^  to  trust  a  foe  with 

So  near  his  fisKther. — Hasfa*,  disarm  tiie 

Alplu  Ere  jou  dishonour  me^  first 

speak: 

I  took  his  royal  word,  to  be  my 

And,  on  his  honour,  I  restored  bis  swocd. 

Because  I  thought  that  mark  of  sovereign  jostioc; 

And  awful  power,  should  not  fiir  one  ^flrt 

moment 
Be  wanting  to  a  monarch. 

Vera.  Then,  wh^i  he  k)st  tiie  power,  ke  lost 
the  daim. 
And  marks  of  soTereign  right; 
Nor,  without  my  consent,  couldst  tboa  il»spn» 
Of  him,  or  of  his  sword,  or  <^  his  life. — 
Once  more, disarm  him : — What,  am  I  betrayed' 

{Guards  look  amazedy  but  stir  mat 
Have  I  no  subject  Irft  ? 

^m.  Submit,  Alphonsot 
I,  who  am  partial  to  you,  must  coDdemn 
This  carriage,  as  unduteous  to  your  £itiier. 
Bam,  {To  Axph.]  Brave  prince^  too  wannbr 
you  assert  my  cause. 
Though  *tis  indeed  the  common  cause  cokings. 
But,  to  prevent  what  ills  on  my  account 
3Iay  hence  ensue  betwixt  a  son  and  parent. 
Take  here  the  sword  you  trusted  in  my  hands^ 
Which  you  alone  could  take — ^Xow,  Veramond. 

{Presents  kis  stjcord  to  ALPHoxsa 
Dispose  of  old  Ramirez  as  thou  pleasest : 

{He  presents  it  sullenly  to  Vkramoxu,  ladko 
puts  it  into  the  hand  of  an  Officer. 
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Secure  thy  hate,  ambition,  and  thy  fear, 
And  give  Ramirez  death,  who  seoms  a  life 
Which  he  must  owe  to  thee, 
FercL  [To  the  Gtuirds.']  Go,  bear  him  to  the 
castle ;  at  more  leisure 
His  doom  shall  be  decreed. 
Ram.  Whene'er  it  comes,  'tis  welcome ;  only 
this, — 
(If  enemies  be  suffered  to  request) 
Forgive  the  imprudent  zeal  thy  son  has  shown 
On  my  behalf,  and  take  him  to  thy  bosom ; 
A  noble  temper  shines  even  through  his  faults. 
And  gilds  them  into  virtues. 
Vera.  Take  him  hence. 
[Ramirez  is  led  off  by  Sancho  and  Carlos, 
andfoUowedby  the  Gtuirds ;  Alphonso 
looking  frowningly.     The  rest  stay. 
Alph.  [Aside^  How  I  imhor  this  base  inhuman 
actl 
But  patience  I  he 's  my  father. 

Vera.  Thus  all  his  praises  are  thy   accusa- 
tions; 
And  even  that  very  sword, — 
Punish  me,  heaven,  if  I  believe  not  so  I — 
Is  far  less  dangerous  in  his  hand  than  thine. 
Xini.  Forgive  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  youth. 
Vera.  He  never  loved  me. 
Ahph.  You  never  gave  me  cause. 
Xwu  [To  Alph.]  Come,  you  both  loved. 
But  both  were  jealous  of  each  other's  kindness. 
His  silence  shows,  he  longs  to  pardon  you. — 
And  did  not  you,  my  lord,  observe  Alphonso, 

[Turning  to  Veramond^ 
How,  though  at  first  he  could  not  rule  his  pas- 
sion,— 
Not  at  the  very  first,  for  that  s  impossible 
To  hasty  blood,  like  his,  and  yours,  my  lord, — 
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V^  aB  bi%  sppDcxtkifK  war  to  ^ 

f^£  I  mrritifti  oot  fak  words. 

CtL  He  made  a  wann  beginnii^  of 

Vki.  It  seems  my  thooglits  were 

employed. 
CeL  y  either  your  thoughts  nor  eyes  eould  be 

crrnployed 
I/fMifi  a  nobler  object 
f^kl.  That  *s  your  judgment. 
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CeL  His  every  action,  nay,  his  every  motion. 
Were  graceful,  and  becoming  his  high  birth. 

Vict.  All  of  a  piece,  and  all  like  other  men. 
He  seems  to  me  a  common  kind  of  creature. 
One  that  may  pass  among  a  crowd  of  courtiers. 
And  not  be  known  for  king. 

CeL  Sure  you  forget  the  troops  he  brought 
our  father. 
Besides  his  personal  valour  in  the  fight 

Vict  You  more   forget   Alphonso's   greater 
actions. 
When  the  young  hero,  yet  unfledged  in  arms. 
Made  the  tough  age  of  bold  Ramirez  bend : 
He  fought,  like  Mars  descending  from  the  skies, 
And  looked,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  waves. 

CeL  Navarre  had  done  the  same;  *twas  for- 
tune's fault. 
That  showed  him  not  Ramirez. 

Vict.  You  are  too  young  to  judge  of  men  or 
merits; 
You  praise  the  vulgar  flight  a  falcon  makes. 
When  Jove's  imperial  bird,  that  bears  the  thunder, 
Is  towering  far  above  him. 

Re-enter  Carlos,  Sancho,  and  the  rest  of 

the  Officers. 

Vera.  Are  my  commands  performed  ? 

CarL  With  all  exactness. 

Vera^  Approach,  Victoria,  and  you,  Celidea, 
That  in  yoiu*  presence  I  may  pay  some  part 
Of  what  I  owe  your  brave  deUverer. 

CeL  We  cannot  show  too  much  of  gratitude. 

Vera^  Victoria,  what  say  you  ? 

Vict.  He  did  the  duty  of  a  brave  ally : 
I  do  not  know  the  war,  nor  dare  I  load 
His  modesty  with  larger  commendations. 
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Gar.  Even  those  are  much  too  laige,  whcD 
given  by  yon. 
To  whom  my  soul,  with  all  my  future  service, 
Are  with  devotion  offered. 

Vera.  I  have  indeed  disclosed  to  her  alone 
The  important  secret  of  the  intended  match ; 
And  that,  perhaps,  has  made  her  fear  to  praise 
A  prince  who  shortly  is  to  be  her  own, 

Alph.  [Aside.^  O  heavens  1  what  bode  these 
words  ? 

[The  Queen  and  Celidea  show  amazement^ 
Alphonso  and  Victoria  discontent. 
VercL  Now  therefore  I  declare  the  wished 
alliance. 
Ximena,  you  may  give  your  daughter  joy ; 
And  you  your  sister,  of  the  imperial  crown, 

ITo  Ceudea. 
Which  Garcia  puts  on  our  Victoria's  head— 
Your  share,  Alphonso,  in  this  happy  day 

ITo  ALPHOKsa 
Is  not  the  least,  nor  will  you  be  the  last. 
To  applaud  my  worthy  choice  of  such  a  son. 
Atph.  A  sudden  damp  has  seized  my  vital 
spirits; 
I  see  but  through  a  mist,  and  hear  far  off. — 
Nay,  trouble  not  yourselves :  a  little  time 
Of  needful  rest,  and  solitary  thought. 
Will  mend  my  health ;  till  when,  excuse  my 
presence. 
[Eant  Alphonso,  and  looks  back  on  Victoria. 
Xim.  [Aside.'l  He 's  much  disturbed, — a  sick- 
ness of  the  soul ; 
Or  I  mistake,  he  does  not  like  this  marriage. — 
Assist  us,  heaven,  if  I  divine  aright. 
And  prosper  thy  own  work ! 

Vera.  [Aside.li  I  like  not  this. 
But  must  dissemble,  till  I  clear  my  doubts. — 
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Fortune,  brave  prince,  has  given  us  this  allay ; 

[To  Garcia. 
Our  joys  were  else  too  full : 
An  hour  of  sleep  will  bring  him  back  restored ; 
Meantime  we  may  withdraw. 

Gar.  [To  Vict.]  Come,  my  fair  mistress,  by 
your  father  s  leave 
I  seize  this  precious  gage. 

Vict  Then  thank  my  father ; 
He  may  dispose  of  all  things  but  my  heart. 
And  that 's  my  own. — [Aside.^  Alas  !  I  wish  it 
were. 

[Exeunt  Veramond,  Ximena,  Celidea, 
Garcia,  Victoria  and  all  the  Courtiers^ 
Men  and  Women.  The  Chiards  follow : 
Sancho,  Cari-os,  remain. 

San.  Good  news,  Carlos ;  the  old  Jew,  is  dead. 

Carl  What  Jew? 

San.  Why,  the  rich  Jew,  my  father.  He's 
gone  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham  his  father,  and  I, 
his  Christian  son,  am  left  sole  heir.  Now  do  I 
intend-  to  be  monstrously  in  love. 

Carl.  With  whom,  colonel  ? 

San.  That 's  not  yet  resolved,  colonel ;  but 
with  one  of  the  court  ladies.  You  may  stand  a 
man's  friend,  Carlos,  in  such  a  business. 

Carl.  You  may  depend  on  me,  Sancho,  because 
my  dependence  is  on  you.  You  got  plunder  in 
the  battle ;  while  I  was  hacked  and  hewed,  and 
almost  laid  asleep  in  the  damned  bed  of  honour. 

San.  Nay,  I  confess  I  am  a  lucky  rogue,  for 
I  was  bom  with  a  caul  upon  my  head. 

Carl.  I  'm  sure  I  came  bare  enough  into  the 
world,  and  live  as  barely  in  it 

San.  Make  me  but  lustily  in  love,  and  1 11 
adopt  thee  into  my  fortune ;  but  thou  standest 
shall  I,  shall  I,  till  all   the  ladies  are   out  of 
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mighty  potentate,  and  see  my  own  embassy 
delivered. 

[Carlos  overtakes  Lopez  and  Dalinda, 
just  going  qff\  and  salutes  them. 

Lop.  Cousin  Carlos,  you  are  welcome  from 
the  wars ;  I  think  I  saw  you  in  the  show  to-day. 

Carl  The  ceremony  hindered  me  from  paying 
my  respects ;  but  I  made  haste,  you  see 

Lop.  I  hope  you  11  no  more  be  a  stranger  to 
my  house,  than  you  have  been  formerly.  Your 
mistress  here  will  be  proud  to  entertain  you; 
and  then  you  shaD  tell  me  the  whole  expedition. 
I  love  battles  wonderfully,  when  a  man  may 
hear  them  without  peril  of  his  person. 

San.  [Aside.']  Nothing  of  my  letter  all  this 
while !— why,  when,  Carlos  ? 

[  Whispering  aloud  to  Mm. 

Carl  {Aside.]  Now  1  dare  not  but  deliver  it, 
because  he  sees  me. — Don  Lopez,  I  have  a 
foolish  kind  of  petition  to  you.  [  To  Lopez. 

Lop.  Why  do  you  caD  it  a  foolish  petition  ? 

Carl  Because  I  bring  it  from  a  fool.  There 's 
a  fiiend  of  mine,  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  that's 
desperately  in  love  with  your  fair  daughter, 
Dalinda;  and  has  commanded  me,  by  your 
permission,  to  deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Lop.  A  rich  man's  letter  may  be  delivered. 

[Carlos  gives  her  the  letter. 

Dal  What 's  here  ?  A  note  without  a  super- 
scription. [She  seems  to  read.]  As  I  live,  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  two  hundred  pistoles,  charged 
upon  a  banker,  and  payable  to  the  bearer !  An 
accomplished  cavalier,  I  warrant  him ;  he  writes 
finely,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

Carl  [Aside.]  There's  the  covetous  sex,  at 
the  first  syllable  I  The  fool's  good  planet  begins 
to  work  already ;  but  I  shall  stop  its  influence. 
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Lop.  Good  cousin  colonel,  what  maimer  A 
man  is  my  son-in-law  that  may  be  ? 

CarL  I)'ye  see  that  sneaking  fellow  yonder! 

Lap.  Who,  that  gallant  cavalier  ? 

Dal.  I  wish  it  were  no  worse. 

Carl.  Plague,  ye  make  me  mad  betwixt  yt 
His  outside 's  tawdry,  and  his  inside 's  fooL  He's 
an  usurer's  son,  and  his  father  was  a  Jew. 

Hal.  No  matter  for  all  that,  he 's  rich. 

CarL  He  was  begot  upon  the  wife  of  a  da- 
perate  debtor,  out  of  pure  good  husbandry,  to 
save  something.  He 's  covetous  by  the  fethcr's 
side,  a  blockhead  by  the  mother's,  and  a  knaTe 
by  both. 

Lop.  I  see  nothing  like  your  description  of 
him,  at  this  distance.  Call  him  hither,  1  wouU 
fain  speak  with  him. 

CarL  Come  hither,  Don  Sancho,  and  mike 
good  the  character  I  have  given  of  you. 

[Sancho  comes  up^  arid  salutes  thcfn  awktcar^ 

Lop.  Cavalier,  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  better 
known  to  you. 

San.  [To  Carl.]  You  see  I  have  luck  in  a 
bag,  Carlos. 

CarL  [jiside.']  Ay,  in  a  bag  of  money;  I  see 
it  to  my  sorrow. — Try  his  wit,  senor,  you  11  find 
it  as  heavy  as  lead.  [A.nde  to  Lopez. 

Lop.  [To  Sancho.]  So  his  money  be  silver,! 
care  not — Come,  cavalier,  what  say  you  to  my 
daughter  ? 

San.  Why,  I  say,  I  was  resolved  to  love  the 
first  fair  lady  that  I  met 

DaL  O  Lord,  sir  ! 

CarL  [To  Lop.]  Do  but  mark  his  breeding. 

Lop.  I  like  him  never  the  worse  for  his  pWn 
dealing. 

DaL  Bluntness,  methinks,  becomes  a  soldier. 
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Carl  {Aside.']  How  naturally  old  men  take  to 
riches,  and  women  to  fools  1 

Lop.  [To  San.]  You  have  made  a  noble 
declaration  of  your  love,  sir,  with  a  handsome 
present  of  two  hundred  pistoles. 

San.  What,  I  hope  I  have  not  mistaken 
papers,  and  sent  you  my  letter  of  exchange  for 
two  hundred  pistoles,  charged  upon  the  banker 
Porto  Carrero  ?  Pray  return  that  letter,  madam, 
and  111  look  out  for  another,  that  shall  treat 
only  of  dry  love,  without  those  terrible  appen- 
dixes. 

DaL  Why,  did  not  you  intend  this  for  me, 
cavalier  ? 

San.  No ;  you  shall  hear  me  rap  out  all  the 
oaths  in  Christendom,  that  I  am  wholly  innocent 
of  this  accusation. 

Dal.  Come,  you  belie  your  noble  nature. 
Look  upon  me  again,  cavalier  [She  makes  the 
doiix  yeux  to  him\^  and  then  examine  your  own 
heart,  if  you  meant  it  not  to  me. 

San.  Nay,  I  confess  my  heart  beats  a  charge 
towards  ye ; — and  yet  two  hundred  pistoles  is  a 
swinging  sum  for  one  kind  look,  Carlos  I 

Carl.  A  damnable  hard  pennyworth!  hold 
you  there,  Don  Sancho. 

[Dalinda  looks  upon  him  again  more  sweetly. 

San.  She  has  two  devils  in  her  eyes ;  that  last 
ogle  was  a  lick-penny. — Well,  madam,  I  dedicate 
those  fair  two  hundred  pistoles  to  your  more  fair 
hand ;  and,  now  you  have  received  them,  I  meant 
em  to  you. 

Dal.  And,  in  requital,  I  receive  you  for  my 
servant,  cavalier. 

Carl.  [Aside.]  Damn  him  for  his  awkward 
liberality;  he's  always  covetous,  but  when  'tis 
to  do  me  a  mischief. 
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Ijop.  [7b  Dal.]  He's  come  on  again;  tq 
heart  was  almost  at  my  mouth. — ^Now,  )te> 
Minion,  let  me  take  you   to   task  in  piiviit 
[Dnnc#  her  aside  a  little.']  What  hope  have  yoa 
of  the  Conde  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardona  ? 

DaL  Little  or  none ;  a  bare  possibility.  Yon 
know  what  has  passed  betwixt  us. 

Ijop.  But  suppose  he  should  renew  his  love, 
had  you  rather  marry  that  rich  old  Conde,  or 
this  poor  young  rogue,  Don  Carlos  ? 

DaL  This  poor  young  rogue,  if  you  {testi 
father. 

Lop.  I  thought  as  much,  good  madanL  Buti 
to  come  closer  to  the  present  buaness,  betwixt 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Sancho,  that  is  to  say,  t 
poor  young  wit,  and  a  rich  young  fool ;  put  tiie 
case,  gentlewoman,  which  of  them  woiud  yoa 
choose  \ 

DaL  If  it  were  not  for  mere  necessity,  I  have 
a  kind  of  a  loathing  to  a  fooL 

Lop.  The  more  fool  you,  madam. 

DaL  Would  you  have  a  race  of  booby  grand- 
sons? 

Lop.  That  s  as  your  conscience  serves  you.  I 
say  only,  that  your  husband  shall  be  a  fool;  1 
say  not,  your  children's  father  shall  be  one. 

San.  [To  Car.]  This  is  a  plaguy  long  whisper, 
I  do  not  like  it.  And  yet,  now  I  think  oa% 
my  left  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  comiiig 
toward  me. 

Lop.  [  To  them.']  1 11  be  short  and  pithy  wiA 
you.  Don  Sancho, — I  think  they  call  ye,— if 
out  of  my  abundant  love  I  should  bestow  my 
dutiful  daughter  on  you,  what  kind  of  husband 
would  you  make  ? 

San.  Husband,  senor  ?  Why,  none  at  aU. 
None  of  my  predecessors  were  ever  married ;  my 
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?|^er  and  my  mother  never  were,  and  I  will  not 
^  the  first  of  my  family  that  shall  degenerate. 
*  thought  my  two  hundred  pistoles  would  have 
wne  my  business  with  Dalinda,  and  a  little 
winking  money  with  you. 

Lop.  What,  would  you  make  me  a  pimp  to 
my  own  daughter  ? 

DaL  And  imagine  my  chastity  could  be  cor- 
mpted  with  a  petty  bribe  ? 

San.  Nay,  I  am  not  so  obstinate  neither 
against  marriage.  Carlos  gave  me  this  wicked 
counsel^  on  purpose  to  banish  me;  and,  in  re- 
venge to  him,  I  will  marry. 

Ijop.  I  hope  you  11  ask  her  leave  first  ? 

San.  Fhol  I  take  that  for  granted ;  no  woman 
has  the  power  to  resist  my  courtship. 

Lop.  Suppose  then,  as  before  supposed ;  what 
kind  of  husband  would  you  make  ? 

San.  Then,  to  deal  roundly  with  you,  I  would 
run  a-ramblirig  myself,  and  leave  the  drudgery 
of  my  house  to  her  management;  all  things 
should  go  at  sixes  and  sevens  for  Sancho.  In 
short,  senor,  I  will  be  as  absolute  as  the  Great 
Turk,  and  take  as  little  care  of  my  people  as  a 
heathen  god. 

Lop.  ISow,  Don  Carlos,  what  say  you  ? 

CarL  [Aside.']  I  '11  fit  them  for  a  husband. — 
[To  Lop.]  Why,  senor,  I  would  be  the  most 
careful  creature  of  her  business ;  I  would  inspect 
everything,  would  manage  the  whole  estate,  to 
save  her  the  trouble ;  I  would  be  careful  of  her 
health,  by  keeping  her  within-doors ;  she  should 
neither  give  nor  receive  visits ;  nor  kneel  at 
church  among  the  fops,  that  look  one  way,  and 
pray  another. 

ZfaL  Oh,  abominable  1 

Lop.  Why,  thou  ungrateful  feUow !  wouldst 
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thoa  make  a  slave  of  my  daughter  ?  And  km 
her  no  business,  that  is  to  saj,  no  autbonty  ifi 
her  own  house  i 

DaL  At,  and  to  call  fine  young  genflom 
fops,  too !  To  lock  me  up  from  Tiatants,  ^MA 
are  the  only  comfort  of  a  disconsolate,  misf'^M^ 
married  woman ! 

Ixjp,  An^  'twere  not  for  fear  thou  shouldst 

beat  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  thee. 

— Don  Sancho ;  I  have  an  olla  at  home,  and 

you  shall  be  welcome  to  iL — Farewell,  lnnqn»n^ 

[To  Carijos.    Exeunt  Lofez  and  Sancho» 

leading  out  D aljxda. 

CarL  Now,  if  I  had  another  head,  I  oouldfind 
in  my  heart  to  run  this  head  against  that  wbD. 
Nature  has  given  me  my  portion  in  sense^  with 
a  pox  to  her,  and  turned  me  out  into  the  wide 
world  to  starve  upon  it.  She  has  given  Sandio 
an  empty  noddle ;  but  fortune,  in  revenge,  has 
filled  his  pockets :  just  a  lord  s  estate  in  laodaod 
wit.  Well,  I  have  lost  Dalinda ;  and  something 
must  be  done  to  undermine  Sancho  in  her  good 
opinion.  Some  pemidous  counsel  must  be  given 
him.  He  is  my  prince,  and  I  am  his  statesman; 
and  when  our  two  interests  come  to  dash,  I  hqie 
to  make  a  mere  monarch  of  him  ;*  and  my 
hunger  is  somewhat  in  my  way  to  quickra  my 
invention. 

Want  whets  the  wit,  'tis  true;  but  wit,  not 
blest 

With  fortune's  aid,  makes  b^gars  at  the  best 

Wit  is  not  fed,  but  sharpened  with  applause; 

For  wealth  is  solid  food,  and  wit  but  hungry 
sauce.  [£^. 

*  There  would  probably  occur  to  the  audience  of  the  period, 
some  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  King  James  had 
been  treated  by  Sunderland. 
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ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. — A  Bedchamber;  a  couch  prepared^ 
and  set  so  near  the  pit  that  the  audience  may 
hear. 

Alfhonso  enters  with  a  hook  in  his  hand^  and 
sits ;  reads  to  himself  a  little  while.  Enter 
Victoria,  and  sits  by  him,  then  speaks. 

Vict.  If  on  your  private  business  I  intrude. 
Forgive  the  excess  of  love,  that  makes  me  rude. 
I  hope  your  sickness  has  not  reached  your  heart. 
But  come  to  bear  a  suffering  sister's  part ; 
Yet,  lest  I  should  offend  you  by  my  stay. 
Command  me  to  depart,  and  I  obey. 

Alph.  The  patient,  who  has  passed  a  sleepless 
night. 
Is  far  less  pleased  with  his  physician's  sight 
Welcome,  thou  pleasing,  but  thou  short  reprieve. 
To  ease  my  death,  but  not  to  make  me  live. 
Welcome,  but  welcome  as  a  winter's  sun. 
That  rises  late,  and  is  too  quickly  gone. 

Vict.   You    are  the   star  of  day,  the  public 
light ; 
And  I  am  but  your  sister  of  the  night ; 
Eclipsed,  when  you  are  absent  from  my  sight. 

^ph.  Death  will  for  ever  take  me  from  your 
eyes; 
But  grieve  not  you,  for,  when  I  set,  you  rise : 
Don  Garcia  has  deserved  to  be  your  choice. 
And  'tis  a  brother's  duty  to  rejoice. 

Vict.  And  yet,  methought,  you  gave  him  not 
your  voice. 

Alph.  You  saw  a  sudden  sickness  left  me  weak ; 
I  had  no  joy  to  give,  nor  tongue  to  speak : 

VOL.  VIIL  2  c 
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And  therefore  I  withdrew,  to  seek  relief 
In  books,  the  fruitless  remedies  of  grief. 

Fict  But  tell  me  what  philosopher  you  found 
To  cure  your  pain  ? 

Alph.  The  fittest  for  my  wound. 
Who  best  the  gentle  passions  knows  to  move ; 
Ovid,  the  soft  philosopher  of  love. 
His  Love  Epistles  for  my  friends  I  chose ; 
For  there  I  found  the  kindred  of  my  woes. 
Fict  His  nymphs  the  vows  of  perjured  men 
deplore ; 
One  in  the  woods,  and  one  upon  the  shore : 
All  are  at  length  forsaken  or  betrayed ; 
And  the  false  hero  leaves  the  faithful  m^dd. 

Alph.  Not  all ;  for  Linus  kept  his  constancy ; 
And  one,  perhaps,  who  more  resembled  me. 
Fict  That  letter  would  I  view;  in  hope  to 
find 
Some  features  of  the  fair  that  rules  your  mind. 
Alph.  Read,  for  the  guilty  page  is  doubled 
down; 
The  love  too  soon  will  make  the  lover  known. 

[Giving  her  the  book. 
Read,  if  you  dare ;  and,  when  the  crime  you  see. 
Accuse  my  cruel  fate,  but  pity  me. 

Fict  [Asidcl  'Tis  what  I  feared,  the  unhappy 
Canace  I — 
Read  you ;  for,  to  a  brother  'twas  designed, 

[To  him 
And  sent  him  by  a  sister  much  too  kind. 

[Alphonso  takes  the  book,  and  reads. 
Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's  move  ? 
Why  loved  I  thee  with  more  than  sister's  love  ? 
[He  looks  upon  her,  and  she  holds  down 
her  head.     He  reads  again. 
My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boast  ; 
My  food  grew  loathsome,  and  my  strength  I  hsts 
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Stilly  ere  I  spohey  a  sigh  would  stop  my  tongue  ; 
Short  were  my  slumEerSy  and  my  nights  were 

long. 
I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefs  did  grow^ 
Yet  waSy  atas  t  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
[She  looks  on  him,  and  he  holds  down  his 
head. 
Forced  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  telL 
Fiat.  No  more ;  we  know  our  mutual  love  too 
well. 

[Both  look  up,  and  meet  each  other's  eyes. 
Alph.  Two  lines  in  reading  had  escaped  my 
sight ; 
Shall  I  go  back,  and  do  the  poet  right  ? 

Vict  Already  we  have  read  too  Sir,  I  fear ; 
But  read  no  more  than  modesty  may  bear. 

Alphonso,  readmg. 
For  I  loved  too,  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 
A  secret  plea^sure  in  thy  kisses  found. 
[He  offers  to  kiss  her,  and  she  turns  her  head 
away. 
May  we  not  represent  the  kiss  we  read  ? 
Vict.  Alphonso,  no: — brother,  I  should  have 
saidl 

Alphonso,  reading  again. 
When  half  denying,  more  than  half  content. 
Embraces  warmed  me  to  a  full  consent; 
Then,  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat, 
And  guilt,  that  made  them  anccious,  made  them 
great. 

[She  snatches  the  book,  and  throws  it  down, 
then  rises  and  walks ;  he  rises  also. 
Vict  Incendiary  book,  polluted  flame. 
Dare  not  to  tempt  the  chaste  Victoria's  fame  1 
I  love,  perhaps,  more  than  a  sister  should ; 
And  nature  prompts,  but  heaven  restrains  my 
blood 
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Heavoi  was  unkind,  to  set  so  strict  a  bound* 
And  love  would  strug^e  to  forbidden  ground' 
Oh,  let  us  gain  a  Parthian  victory  I 
Our  onhr  way  to  conquar  is  to  fly. 
AlpL   Xo  more,  Victoria ;  though  my  k^^ 


More  high  than  yours,  and  fiercer  are  my  fiicg^ 
I  caimot  bear  vour  looks ;  new  flames  arise 
From  evay  glance,  and  kindle  from  your  eyes- 
Pure  are  the  beams  which  from  those  suns  y 

dart; 
But  gather  blackness  from  my  sooty  heart 
Then  let  us  each  with  hasty  steps  remove; 
Nor  spread  contagion,  where  we  meant  but  lo^ 

Fict.  Hear,  heaven  and  earth,  and  witness  to 
mv  vows ; 
And   Love,  thou  greatest  power  that  natuie 

knows! 
This  heart,  Alphonso,  shall  be  firmly  thine ; 
This  hand  shall  never  with  another  join : 
Or  if,  by  force,  my  father  makes  me  wed. 
Then  Death  shall  be  the  bridegroom  of  my  bei 
Now  let  us  both  our  shares  of  sorrow  take ; 
And  both  be  wretched  for  each  other's  sake. 

Alph.  By  those  relentless  powers  that  rule  the 
skies. 
And  by  a  greater  power,  Victoria's  eyes. 
No  love  but  yours  shaU  touch  Alphonso's  heart; 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  my  vowed  affections  part : 
Nor  shall  my  hated  riviJ  live  to  see 
That  hour  which  envious  fate  denies  to  me. 
Now  seal  we  both  our  vows  with  one  dear  kiss. 

Fict.  No ;  'tis  a  hot,  and  an  incestuous  bliss ! 
Let  both  be  satisfied  with  what  we  swore ; 
I  dare  not  give  it,  lest  I  give  you  more. 

[Eant  Victoria,  looking  oack  on  him,  and  he 
gazing  on  her. 
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Alph.  O  raging,  impious,  and  yet  hopeless 
nrel 
Not  daring  to  possess  what  I  desire ; 
Condemned  to  suffer  what  I  cannot  bear ; 
Tortured  with  love,  and  furious  with  despair. 
Of  all  the  pains  which  wretched  mortals  prove. 
The  fewest  remedies  belong  to  love : 
But  ours  has  none ;  for,  if  we  should  enjoy. 
Our  fatal  cure  must  both  of  us  destroy. 
O  dear  Victoria  1  cause  of  aU  my  pain ; 
O  dear  Victoria !  whom  I  would  not  gain : 
Victoria,  for  whose  sake  I  would  survive ! 
Victoria,  for  whose  sake  I  dare  not  live ! 

Mnter    Garcia    with   Attendants.       The   two 
Princes  salute,  hut  Alphonso  very  coldly. 

Gar.  I  come  to  show  my  grief  for  your  dis- 
temper ; 
For,  if  my  noble  brother  saw  my  heart. 
There  should  you  find  a  plain,  a  holy  friend- 
ship. 
Unmixed  with  mterest,  equaUy  partaking 
Of  what  affects  you,  both  of  good  and  ilL 

Alph.  I  thank  you :  but  my  malady  increases 
At  your  approach.     I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
But  wish  you  better  health  than  I  can  boast. 
And  to  myself  a  lonely  privacy. 

Gar.  I  find  I  am  not  welcome  to  your  sight ; 
But  know  not  from  what  cause. 

Alph.  [Angrily.']  My  surest  remedy  is  in  your 
absence. 
"Tis  hard  my  lodgings  cannot  be  my  own. 
But  importuned  with  visits  undesired ; 
And  therefore,  I  must  tell  you,  troublesome. 

Gar.  Tis  an  odd  way  of  entertaining  friends ; 
But,  since  I  find  you  discomposed  with  sickness. 


} 
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That  shall  excuse  your  humours ;  where  I  go, 
I  hope  for  better  welcome. 
Alph.  Sir,  I  must  ask,  whom  you  pretend  to 

visit  ? 
Gar.  My  mistress,  prince. 
AlpL  Your  mistress  1  who 's  that  mistress  ? 
Gar.  What  need  I  name  Victoria  ? 
Alph.  Who  ?  my  sister  1 
Gar.  Whom  else  could  you  imagine  ? 
Alph.  Any  other. 
Gar.  And  why  not  her  ? 
Alph.  Because  I  know  not  if  she  will  admit 

you. 
Gar.  Her  father  has  allowed  it 
Alph.  But  not  she  ; 
Or,  if  both  have,  yet  my  consent  is  wanting. 
You  take  upon  you  in  a  foreign  kingdom, 
As  if  you  were  at  home  in  your  Navarre. 

Gar.  And  you,  methinks. 
As  if  you  had  no  father,  or  no  king. 
Farewell,  I  will  not  stay. 

Alph.  You  shall  not  go : 
Thus  as  I  am,  thus  sin^e,  thus  unarmed. 

And  you  with  guards  attended 

Gar.   You  teach   me  to  forget  the  rule  of 

manners. 
Alph.  I  mean  to  teach  you  better. 

[As  Garcia  is  going  to  pass  by  him^  Al- 
PHONSO  runs  to  one  of  his  Attendants 
and  snatches  his  sword  axvay^  then  steps 
between  Garcia  and  the  door. 

Enter  Veramond  and  Ximena,  attended. 

Vera.  What  means  this  rude  behaviour  in  my 

court? 
As  if  our  Arragon  were  turned  to  Thrace, 
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Unhospitable  to  our  guests,  and  thou, 
Alphonso,  a  Lycurgus. 

Alph.  He  would  pass, 
Without  my  sister's  leave,  into  her  lodgings. 
By  heaven,  if  this  be  suffered  to  proceed. 
The  next  will  be  to  treat  the  royal  maid 
As  coarsely  as  she  were  some  suburb  girl. 

Gar.  [To  Vera.]  Had  I  not  your  permission, 
sir? 

Vera.  You  had. 
But  these,  Alphonso,  are  thy  ruffian  manners. 
How  dar'st  thou,  boy,  to  break  my  orders, 
And  then  asperse  thy  sister  with  thy  crime  ? 

Alph.  She  said  his  presence  was  unpleasing  to 
her. 

Vera.  Come,  thou  beliest  her  innocence  and 
duty: 
She  did  not,  durst  not  say  it 

AlpL  If  she  did  not, 
I  dare,  and  will  maintain  to  all  the  world. 
That  Garcia  is  not  worthy  of  my  sister. 

Vera.  Not  worthy  I 

Alph.  No  ;  I  say  once  more,  not  worthy. 

Gar.    Not    in    myself;    for    who    deserves 
Victoria  ? 
But,  since  her  royal  father  bids  me  hope. 
Not  less  unworthy  than  another  prince : 
And  none,  with  your  permission,  sir,  shall  dare 

[To  Veramond. 
To  interpose  betwixt  my  love  and  me. 

Alph.  Sure  a  less  price,  than  our  infanta's  bed. 
Might  pay  thee  for  thy  mercenary  troops. 

Vera^  Peace,  insolent ;  too  long  I  have  endured 
Thy  haughty  soul,  untamed  and  turbulent : 
But,  if  I  live,  this  shall  not  pass  unpunished ; 
Darkness  and  chains  are  medicines  for  a  mad- 
man. 
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Xim.  My  lord,  I  humbly  beg  you,  spare  your 
son; 
And  add  not  fury  to  a  raging  fire. 
He  soon  will  recollect  his  scattered  reason, 
Which  heat  of  youth,  and  sickness  and  &tigues, 
Have  dissipated  in  his  boiling  blood. 
Give  him  but  time,  and  then  his  tempenle 

humour 
Will  soon  return  into  the  native  channel. 
And,  unopposed,  be  calm. 

Vera.  No;  nevermore. 
The  moon  has  rolled  above  his  head,  and  turned  it; 
As  peals  of  thunder  sour  the  generous  wine. 
Hence  from  my  presence,  thou  no  more  my  son ! 

[To  AuPHONsa 

Xim.  If  he  be  mad,  be  madness  his  excuse; 
And  pardon  nature's  error,  not  his  own. 

Vera.  Ximena,  you  have  fondled  him  to  this: 
I  prophesied ;  and  now  'tis  come  to  pass. 

Gar.  Perhaps  I  interrupted  him  too  rudely ; 
And,  since  I  caused  myself  that  ill  reception, 
Forgive  our  mutual  faults. 

Vera^  You  shall  prevail ; 
Though  he  deserves  not  such  an  intercessor.— 
[To  Alph.]  Retire,  Alphonso,  to  your  inmost 

lodgings, 
And  there  enclose  yourself,  and  mourn  your 

crimes. 
Be  this  your  last  relapse ;  the  next  is  fatal 

Alph.  I  will  retire : 
But,  if  I  am  a  madman,  as  you  say. 
And  as  I  half  believe,  expect  no  cure 
But  in  Alphonso's  death.       [Alphonso  goe$  iiu 

Xim.  [Aside.']  It  works  apace; 
But  whither  it  will  tend,  heaven  only  knows. 
[Veramond  sees  the  book  upon  the  ground^ 
and  takes  it  up. 
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Vera.  This  book  he  left;  go,  bear  it  after 
him. — 
Yet  stay;   I  know  not  why,   but    somewhat 

prompts  me 
To  read  this  folded  page. — 
[To  Garcia.]  Go,  royal  youth : 
I  would  myself  conduct  you  to  Victoria, 
But  lovers  need  no  guide  to  their  desires ; 
And  love  no  witness,  but  himself,  requires. 

[Exeunt  the  King  and  Queen  one  way^  with 
their  Attendants;  and  Don  Garcia 
with  his  J  another. 


SCENE  II.— A  Street. 

Enter  Carlos  before  Don  Lopez's  door. 

Carl.  That  is  the  door  of  Lopez,  and  Sancho 
must  come  out  this  way.  Now,  fool,  sit  fast,  for 
thou  shalt  not  want  for  pestilent  advice :  but  first, 
I  must  know  how  far  thou  hast  proceeded  with 
the  father  and  the  daughter,  that  I  may  know 
what  drugs  I  must  prepare  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  patient — Oh,  the  door  opens 
already,  and  he  bolts  out  single,  as  I  wished. 

Enter  Sancho,  picking  his  teeth. 

San.  What,  Carlos,  you  have  dined  before  me ; 
but,  it  may  be,  you  have  not  fared  so  well. 

Carl.  The  best  part  of  your  entertainment,  I 
suppose,  was  the  dessert  of  the  fair  Dalinda  after 
dinner ;  and  how,  and  how  go  matters  ? 

San.  Better  than  thou  wouldst  have  them; 
thou  wouldst  have  put  a  spoke  in  my  wheel,  I 
know  it 
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Carl.  No ;  fortune  always  sets  those  of  your 
admirable  understanding  uppermost  But,  re- 
member, Dalinda  was  once  mine,  however. 

,  San.  Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  give  the  box 
away,  when  I  have  thrown  seven  ?  Come,  set 
upon  it  what  thou  darest,  and  1 11  ^ve  thee  leave 
to  do  thy  worst 

Carh  You  are  very  confident  of  your  good 
luck. 

San.  Thou  knowest  I  have  a  perpetual  ascen- 
dant over  thee. 

CarL  And  you  are  sure  to  carry  her  ? 

San.  She  is  fond  of  my  person ;  she  ogled  me 
all  dinner-time;  she  put  her  foot  under  the 
table  and  trod  upon  mine ;  and  if  these  are  not 
certain  symptoms  of  passion,  the  devil's  in 
womankind. 

Carl.  And  her  father  ? 

San.  The  goodest  old  man  I  he  drank  my 
health  to  his  daughter ;  and  I,  to  comply  with 
my  obligation,  answered  the  challenge.  There, 
I  think,  I  was  with  her  again. 

Carl.  You  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  take 
out  a  licence. 

San.  Indeed,  I  have  her  licence  for  it 

Carl.  What,  quibbling  too  in  your  prosperity  ? 
If  you  let  another,  I  shall  be  enraged.  But  you 
have  not  told  me  that  her  father  is  consenting. 

San.  In  a  manner ;  but 

CarL  But  what  ?  is  he  not  absolutely  yours  ? 

San.  There  is  a  small  demur  upon  the  matter : 
in  short,  he  hit  me  in  the  teeth  with  a  damnable 
rich  old  Conde ;  who,  I  find,  has  been  dabbling 
with  this  covetous  old  hunks ;  but,  bating  him» 
Don  Lopez  tells  me  I  shall  be  the  welcomes! 
man  alive. 

Carl.  Do  you  know  that  Conde's  name  ? 
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San.  Don  something  de  Cardona,  whom  the 
confound! 

CarL  My  old  acquaintance ;  he  charged  with 
me  in  the  battle,  but  what  became  of  him  I  know 
not.  If  he  be  the  man,  despair  betimes,  Sancho ; 
he  Tl  revenge  my  quarrel,  and  carry  her  in  spite 
of  you. 

San.  I  am  cunning,  you  know ;  and  I  believe 
hej  named  that  cursed  Conde,  only  to  draw  me 
on  the  faster. 

CarL  And  do  you  think  a  gentleman  can 
succeed  against  a  Conde  with  a  woman  ? 

San.  Why  not? 

CarL  No  more  than  a  Conde  against  a  duke, 
and  so  upwards ; — abandon  her,  I  say. 

San.  No ;  I  am  resolute. 

CarL  To  be  the  shoeing-hom  for  the  Conde  ? 

San.  I  confess  I  would  not  be  the  shoeing- 
hom,  to  draw  him  on. 

CarL  No,  for  that 's  to  be  a  pimp  for  him. 

San.  Right ;  therefore  I  will  leave  her. 

CarL  Then  go  back,  and  quarrel  with  her  and 
her  father;  go,  I  say,  immediately,  before  your 
virtue  cools. 

San.  1 11  give  them  their  own,  1 11  warrant 
them.  What,  make  a  shoeing-hom  of  a  man  of 
honour  ?  [Eant  Sancho. 

CarL  [Alone.']  If  the  Conde  be  in  love,  then 
why  should  Lopez  admit  of  Sancho  for  a  suitor  ? 
if  not,  the  fool  is  in  the  right,  that  it  was  only 
feigned,  to  draw  him  on.  However,  my  advice 
wiU  strike  on  both  sides ;  for,  if  Sancho  quarrels, 
he 's  discarded ;  and  for  the  Conde — stay  a  little 
— what  if  I  should  play  this  Conde  ?  I  know 
him,  and  can  mimic  him  exactly  ;  'tis  but  a  iest 
if  I  am  discovered ;  and  if  the  Conde  loves  her, 
and  she  hun,  then  I  marry  her  in  his  shape.— 
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Oh,  they  are  coining  out  to  quarrel  in  the  (HfOk 
air,  for  the  house  is  grown  too  hot  for  than ; 
but  I  dare  not  stay  to  see  the  battle,  for  fear  of 
getting  blows  on  both  sides.  [£«rif  Cabloi 


Enter  Lopez,  Dalinda,  and  SANcna 

Lop.  Ill  wait  upon  you  out  of  my  house, 
however. 

San.  Father-in-law,  that  might  have  been,  no 
more  ceremonies ;  1 11  be  no  sho^ng-hom  for 
any  man. 

Lop.  You  would  not  be  my  daughter's 
hindrance  ? 

San.  There 's  no  more  to  be  said  on  *t ;  but 
either  a  bargain,  or  no  baraain. 

Lop.  A  bargain,  if  the  Conde  comes  not  <n. 

San.  Then,  as  he  comes  on,  I  must  go  ofi^ 
with  a  pox  to  you  and  to  your  daughter ! 

DaL  At  least  it  shall  not  be  a  pox  of  your 
giving. 

San.  The  Conde's  pox  take  you,  then  I  that's 
an  honourable  pox,  descended  in  a  right  line  from 
Don  Roderic  the  Goth,  1 11  warrant  you. 

Lop.  Indeed,  if  your  estate  were  as  great  as 
his 

San.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  can  drop  gold 
with  him,  as  little  as  I  care  for  her. 

Dal.  But  then  his  title  ? 

San.  I  have  more  gold  yet,  to  weigh  down 
his  parchment:  and  then  my  wit  agunst  a 
Conde's  wit ;  that 's  for  overplus ;  for,  Uiougfa  I 
say  it 

Lop.  Who  should  not  say  it 

San.  Yet  I  do  say  it,  and  will  say  it,  especially 
as  lords  go  now.  Come,  there 's  no  more  to  be 
said,  Lopez;  but  take  back  your  trumpery,  I 
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mean  your  daughter ;  or  I  '11  send  for  the  scaven- 
ger with  a  dung-cart 

LiOp.  This  is  insufferable ;  and  by  this  honour- 
able beard 

San.  Which  1 11  pull  off  by  handfuls,  if  you 
swagger 

Lop.  {A side  to  Dal.]  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  madman,  daughter  ? 

ZkiL  You  should  send  for  an  alguazil  to  order 
him,  if  I  were  sure  that  the  Conde  would  come 
on  again;  but,  since  that's  uncertain,  go  in, 
father,  and  let  me  alone  vdth  him ;  if  I  make 
him  your  son-in-law,  that 's  punishment  sufficient 
for  him. 

Ixyp.  Well,  cavaUer,  you  may  chance  to  hear 
of  me.  lEait  Lopez. 

San.  Yes,  and  of  your  daughter  too,  in  the 
next  lampoon,  I  doubt  not — [To  Dalinda.] 
Why  don  t  you  follow  him  ?  What  do  you  and 
I  together,  madam  countess  ? 

DaL  Nay,  I  know  not 

San.  Nor  I  neither. 

DaL  I  hope  you  will  not  beat  me. 

l^She  looks  languishingly  upon  him. 

San.  I  can 't  tell  that ;  thou  hast  a  damnable 
kind  of  leer,  that  would  provoke  me  to  some- 
thing— I  say  not  what 

DaL  Beat  me  with  my  own  hand,  if  I  deserve 
it ;  there  'tis  for  you. 

[Gives  him  her  handy  and  squeezes  his. 

San.  If  I  should  beat  thee  now,  as  thou  hast 
deserved  richly,  I  could  make  thee  satisfaction. 

DaL  Indeed  they  say  an  old  man  should  never 
beat  a  young  woman,  because  he  cannot  make 
her  satisfaction. 

San.  Abominable  chuck!  if  I  did  not  hate 
thee  mortally,  I  could  be  content  to  love  thee 
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for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so. — Why,  what's 
here  to  do  ?  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again. 
Pr'ythee,  sweet  devil,  do  not  ogle  me,  nor  squeeK 
my  palm  so  feelingly ;  thou  dear  infernal,  do 
not 

DaL  AVhy,  do  I  hurt  you  ? 

San.  No,  but  thou  ticklest  me  to  the  veiy 
heart-strings,  most  wickedly. 

DaL  You  command  me,  then,  to  leave  you  ? 

[Seems  to  begmng. 

San.  Not  command  you  neither,  not  absolute^. 

DaL  I  go  then 

iSaft.  Then  I  do  command  thee — I  mean  to 
stay  a  little  longer.  Thou  hast  fired  my  blood 
most  horribly  with  that  squee^ng:  luist  not 
thou  the  itch  i  speak,  damnation  I  I  think  I 
have  got  the  infection  of  thee. 

[He  shakes  his  handi 

Dal^  I  ^  go  and  comfort  my  poor  old  &ther 
for  the  affronts  you  gave  him. 

San.  No,  perverseness ;  1 11  make  thee  stay : 
in  very  spite  of  thy  proud  sex,  1 11  humble  thee 

Dal.  But  was  not  you  a  grievous  man  to  use 
him  so?  you  shall  tell  me,  or  I  break  your 
fingers. 

San.  Not  a  word,  to  save  thee  from  perdition; 
I  am  as  dumb  as  a  heathen  orade. 

DaL  Then  I  must  squeeze  it  out  of  you. 

iPressing  his  hand  again. 

San.  Ah,  ha  1  it  runs  through  me  like  wild- 
fire. IPanting. 

DaL  Did  not  Carlos  ^ve  you  this  nau^tj 
counsel  ? 

San.  I  should  not  answer  thee,  I  know  it 
Heartlykins !  this  is  just  cramping  a  man  when 
he's  asleep,  to  make  him  tell  his  dreana.  Let 
go  my  hand,  and  Carlos  did  not  advise  me ;  but 
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hold  it,  and  he  did : — now,  will  you  be  at  quiet 
with  me? 

DaL  Not  till  you  promise  me  to  be  friends 
with  my  father. 

San.  Well,  confound  thee,  I  am  friends  with 
him. 

DaL  And  to  banish  Carios  for  an  evil  coun- 
sellor. 

San,  Upon  condition  you  11  discharge  the 
count  from  seeing  you. 

DaL  No  conditions:  either  surrender  upon 
discretion,  or  I  'U  put  you  to  the  sword. 

San.  Pox  on  thee  for  being  so  tyrannical; 
but  I  can't  help  myself,  and  therefore  I  totally 
submit 

DaL  Now,  then,  you  shall  perceive  how 
ffradous  a  princess  I  intend  to  be.  My  father 
doats  upon  this  count,  but  I  despise  him. 

San.  That 's  a  good  girl ;  for  love  of  me,  1 11 
warrant  you. 

DaL  You  think  I  coax  you  now. 

San.  No,  I  know  my  own  merit  too  well  for 
that 

DaL  Then  do  what  I  advise  you.  My  father 
has  not  often  seen  this  count;  what  if  you 
should  pass  for  him  ? 

San.  Hum  I  I  do  not  apprehend  thee. 

DaL  A  man  of  your  wit,  and  be  so  stupid ! 
you  shall  counterfeit  the  count 

San.  Counterfeit  the  count!  that's  a  pure 
quibble ;  but  I  can  make  no  more  on 't 

DaL  He 's  an  old  fellow,  and  a  fool :  now, 
you  shall  take  upon  you  to  be  this  count,  to 
deceive  my  father ;  and  1 11  keep  your  counsel, 
and  teach  you  how  to  represent  him. 

San.  Oh,  now  I  understand  you  I  but  'tis  im- 
possible for  me  to  counterfeit  a  fool. 
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DaL  I TI  warrant  you  ;  trust  nature. 

Saru  A  man  of  my  sense  can  never  hide  Us 
parts. 

JOal  No,  but  you  may  show  thenL  Go  bui 
to  your  lodgings ;  1 11  provide  you  clothes,  and 
send  you  directions  in  writing  how  to  behm 
yourself  before  my  father. — One  word  more; 
be  sure  you  manage  this  in  private,  and  shot 
out  Carlos,  lest  he  should  discover  our  intrigue. 

San.  Well,  I  will  strive  for  once  to  get  tbe 
better  of  my  wit,  and  play  the  natural  as  natur 
aUy  as  I  can :  but  you  had  better  come  youisd{ 
and  teach  me,  for  you  have  put  me  in  a  pure 
way  of  taking  your  instructions.   \^Ejnt  SANCHa 

DaL    lAlone.l    When   I   consider  what  his 
passed  between  the  count  and  me,  there 's  little 
reason  to  believe  a  man  should   put  on  a  fod 
shirt  again,  when  he  has  put  it  off  already,  and 
has  change  of  linen  by  him.     However,  my 
father  shall  know  nothing  of  this  disguise ;  foi 
he,  that  sold  my  first  maidenhead  to  the  loid, 
may  sell  my  second  to  the  fool ;  and  that  would 
be  too  much  in  conscience,  that  a  woman,  once 
in  twice,  should  not  have  the  letting  her  own 
freehold.     And  therefore  I  will  have  the  selling 
of  myself,  and  Sancho  shall  have  the  refusal  d 
the  bargain. 

Wise  heaven,  in  pity  to  the  sex,  designed 

Fools  for  the  last  relief  of  womankind. 

Two  married  wits  no  quiet  can  enjoy ; 

Two  fools  together  would  the  house  destroy: 

But  providence,  to  level  human  life, 

Made  the  fool  husband  for  the  witty  wife. 

IJExit  Dalinda. 
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ACT    IIL 

SCENE  l.—Fictoria's  Chamber. 

Enter  Alphonso,  with  Music. 

i  Song  is  sung  ;  when  it  is  beginnings  Victoria 

enters. 

SONG   OF  JEALOUSY. 

What  state  of  life  can  be  so  blest 
As  love^  that  warms  a  lover's  breast  ? 
Two  souls  in  one,  the  same  desire 
To  grant  the  bliss,  and  to  require  ! 
But  if  in  heaven  a  hell  we  find, 

Tw  all  from  thee, 

O  Jealousy  f 

^Tis  all  from  thee, 

O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy, 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  t 

All  other  ills,  though  sharp  they  prove. 
Serve  to  refine,  and  perfect  love : 
In  absence,  or  unkind  disdain. 
Sweet  hope  relieves  the  lover's  pain. 
But,  ah!  no  cure  but  death  we  find. 

To  set  us  free 

From  Jealousy : 

O  Jealousy  f 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy, 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind. 

False  in  thy  glass  all  objects  are, 
Som£  set  too  near,  and  soms  too  far  ; 
Thou  art  the  fire  of  endless  night. 
The  fire  tJiat  burns,  and  gives  no  light. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  D 
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All  torments  of  the  damned  we  find 

In  only  thee, 

O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrarU  Jealousy^ 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind! 

[Exeunt  MuAm 

Alph.  Tis  true,  my  t)rrant  father  hasconfinei 
me; 
But  love,  who  traverses  the  world  at  will, 
Who  knows  not  awe,  nor  law,  nor  parentage, 
Has  broke  my  tether,  and  enlarged  my  boundSi 

J^ct.  Retire  betimes ;  the  court  is  full  of  eytti 
As  eagles  sharp,  fatal  as  basilisks. 
Who  live  on  looking,  and  who  see  no  death.* 

Alph.  I  come  but  to  depart,  and  go  for  ever,     j 
Because  denied  the  common  rights  of  natuie, 
Which  the  first  brother  and  first  sister  bad. 
Why  were  not  you  and  I  that  happy  pair? 
But  nature  doats  with  age. 

I^ct.  ^^^late'er  it  be,  'tis  past  redress,  Alphonsa 

Alph.  But,  then,  shall  Garcia  take  thee  in  his 
arms. 
Glutted  vAXh  joys  which  I  would  die  to  taste  1 
No,  let  me  stab  the  wretch  in  every  vein. 
And  leave  him  dry  of  pleasure,  ere  we  part 

Vict.   Alphonso,   no;    you  cannot  kill  Don 
Garcia, 
But  vou  declaret  the  cause,  and  own  your  love 

Alph.  And  what  care  I,  what  after-ages  say 
Alphonso  did,  to  make  Alphonso  happy  ? 
But  oh,  you  love  !  and  would  preserve  his  life 
To  be  for  ever  his. 

*  Meaning,  that  the  courtiers^  although  their  eyes  be  as 
fatal  as  those  of  basilisks^  are  not  subject  to  the  &te  d 
that  fabulous  serpent^  which  died  if  a  man  beheld  it  first 

t  [t.e.  *'  without  declaring." — Ed.] 


^b::nj 
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Y  .J^^t.  My  dearest  brother, 

"K  *^ate  your  rival,  and  I  die  for  you  : 

^ll  but  my  spotless  honour  shall  be  yours. 

Alph.    By  heaven! — but  that  word  heaven 

comes  'cross  my  thoughts 

Fict  Beware:  for  by  my  own  I  guess  your 
passion, 
^ou  would,  I  fear 


Ah/L  Enjoy  my  heaven  one  moment 

Vtct  And  part  with  it  for  ever :  think  on  that 

Alpk.  That  moment  were  eternity  in  little : 
^  mighty  sum,  but  taken  on  content. 
To  save  the  tedious  telling  o'er  and  o'er. 

Vict.  Oh,  we  are  too  long  together. 

Alph.  Fear  you  that  ? 

Vict    I  ought  to  fear  it,   but  I   trust  my 
virtue. 
Depart,  my  soul, — I  will  not  ask  you  whither, 
For  fear  I  should  repent  of  my  repentance. 
And  follow  you  to  death. 

Alph.  I  go,  Victoria, 
For  love's  cold  fit  of  jealousy  returns. 
You  must  not  be  Don  Garcia's ;  swear  you  will 
not 

Vict.  I  swear  I  will  not,  by  my  own  consent 

Alph.  You  may  be  forced; — O  cursed  jealousy. 
Thou  bastard  son  of  Love,  unlike  thy  father. 
Why  dost  thou  still  torment  me  ? 

Vict  Trust  my  honour. 

Alph.  That  may  be  chafed  into  a  warmth, 
Victoria. 
Talk,  seeing,  touching,  are  incendiaries ; 
And  these  may  mount  your  young  desires  like 

straw. 
To  meet  the  jet  that  draws  you. 

Vict.  Trust  my  love. 

Alph.  I  swear  I  trust  it,  but  I  fear  your  beauty : 
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Tis  a  fair  finiit  that  hangs  upon  the  bough, 
Tempts^  and  is  tempted. 

flct,  Tis  indeed  a  fruit. 
Seen  and  desired  by  all,  while  yet  unpuDed, 
But  can  be  gath^ed  by  one  only  hand 

Alpk.  That  one  is  Garcia ;  stUl  the  fit  lebins 
I  wish  my  jealousy  could  quench  my  love. 

flct.  It  cannot,  if  I  measure  yours  by  iniiie; 
Or,  if  extinguished,  like  a  trail  of  smoke 
From  a  wax  taper,  soon  would  light  again. 

Alpk.  lis  so :  for  when  I  say  I  will  notkm^ 
Then  I  love  mosL     Farewell,  my  only  joy  1 
I  go  to  hide  me  from  the  world  and  you. 

Fit/.  As,  when  the  sun  is  down. 
His  light  is  clipt  into  a  thousand  stars. 
So  your  sweet  image,  though  you  shine  not  od 

me. 
Will  gild  the  horror  of  the  night,  and  make 
A  pleasing  scene  of  soUtary 


Enter  Veramoxd  and  Ximena,  he  with  an 

Ovid  in  his  hand. 

Vera.  How  darest  thou,  rebel,  thus  provoke 
my  patience 
Beyond  all  sufferance,  and  transgress  thy  bounds! 
Alph.  AMien  kings  and  fathers,  on  their  sons 
and  subjects 
Exact. intolerable  things  to  bear. 
Nature  and  self-defence  dispense  with  duty. 
Vera.   O   heaven !   what  horrid   sin   have  I 
committed. 
That  I  was  punished  to  b^et  this  son  ? 

Alph.  I  could  ask  heaven  another  question  too, 
But  that  *tis  not  so  decent     In  few  words ; 
Hither  I  came  to  take  my  latest  leave 
Of  dear  Victoria,  then  depart  for  ever ; 
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And,  buried  in  some  solitary  cave. 
Forgetting  and  forgotten,  end  my  days. 

Vera.  Tis  what  thou  hast  deserved  :  perform 
thy  penance. 

JTim.  So  hard  a  sentence  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 
Are  you  a  father,  sir  ? 

Vera.  Is  he  a  son  ? 
Thou  knowest  not  his  offence. 
But  mark  the  glowing  blood,  the  guilty  flush 
Upon  Victoria's  face,  and  read  it  there. 

JTim.  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Vera.  Victoria,  speak, 
And  clear  yourself: — she  answers  not  a  word. 
Nay,  tlien  my  fears  are  true,  on  both  sides  guilty. 

Vict.  Tis  found,  and  we  are  lost  [Aside. 

Vera^  But  what  needs  more  conviction  ?  kiiow 
you  this  ?   [Showing  the  Ooid  to  Alphonso. 
This  book,  the  tutor  of  incestuous  love  ? 
The  page  is  doubled  down,  and  points  thee  to 

thy  crime. 
I  feared,  before,  from  every  rolling  glance. 
How  quick  they  shot  upon  thy  sister's  face ; 
And  she  received  them  all,  like  smoking  flax ; 
Confessed  the  fire,  and  answered  to  the  flame. 

Vict.  I  love  my  brother,  and  avow  that  fire  1 
His  love  to  me  has  raised  his  noble  thoughts 
To  brave  achievements  for  your  crown  and  you  : 
For  love 's  the  steel  that  strikes  upon  the  flint ; 
Gives  coldness  heat,  exerts  the  hidden  flame. 
And  spreads  the  sparkles  round,  to  warm  the 
world. 

Vera,.  O  heavens,  she  makes  a  merit  of  her 
crime  1 
Victoria,  I  would  yet  think  better  of  thee. 
And  therefore  dare  I  not  inquire  too  far. 
Willing  to  doubt  the  guilt  I  fear  to  find. 
Depart,  and  answer  not —         [Eadt  Victoria. 


.X\ 
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F:r  lies.  TrbxEi  I  abhor  to  call  my  scNi, 

[TbALfHOSStv- 
A^£  wsfi:  i5kxi  wert  a  stranger  to  my  Wood — ^ 
^77w  ThiZ  vas  a  happv  hmt,  I  must  imfioT^ 

■•^L  iVe  vTftv.  and  oiihr  one,  remains  to  dar^ 


If  wni  a  bciy  fire  tiiou  lov  st  thy  ast», 
Aiccrr:^^  bet  to  fime,  not  anking  down 
Itiio  trie  abvs>  of  lust  unnatural. 
Ccc^esit  that  <he  may  be  Don  Gardas  wife; 
Ejiie  g:Te  the  Ee  to  all  thy  lair  pretences, 
And  stand  exposed  a  monster  of  mankind. 
Foul  as  the  fiends  which  fdl  from  heaTen'sU^ 

towers^ 
Fall  tbou  frxMn  empire  so :  and  from  my  sgbt 
DepirL  accursed  for  evo: 

Jilpk.  Gladlv  I  leare  vou,  but  shaU  gomoR 

Bghtly, 
If  efesed  c^  this  your  dreadfrd  imprecation : 
Oh  let  me  go  unloaded  with  your  curse. 
And  I  wiU  bless  vou  for  mv  banishment ! 
JVni.  So  may  that  blessing  or  that  curse  oer- 

take  thee. 

As  thou  obevest  or  disobevest  mv  wilL 

•  •  • 

Alph,  Guiltless  of  ^n,  with  consdence  to  my 
friend. 
I  go.  to  shun  that  fatal  hour,  that  shows  me 
Mctoria  married,  and  Alphonso  losL 

[He  is  going. 
JTim,  Stay  yet,  Alphonso,  for  one  moment  stay: 
For  somewhat,  if  I  durst,  I  have  to  speak. 
Which  would  at  least  take  half  thy  load  away, 
And  free  thy  shoulders  frx>m  the  weight  of  an. 
f^era.  Ximena,  darest  thou  hope  to  pa1£ate 
incest. 
And  gild  so  black  a  crime  ? 
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JTim.  I  gild  it  not ;  but,  if  I  prove  it  none. 
You  may  be  kind,  Alphonso  may  be  happy. 
And  these  domestic  jars  for  ever  cease. 

Vera.  Explain  yourself 

JTim.  Afford  me  then  your  patience. 
A  mighty  secret  labours  in  my  soul. 
And,  like  a  rushing  stream,  breaks  down  the 

dam; 
This  day  must  give  it  vent     It  rests  on  you 
To  make  it  end  in  a  tempestuous  night. 
Or  in  a  glorious  evening. 

Vera.  No  more  preface. 

JTim.    You  wonder  at   Alphonso's  haughty 
carriage. 
His  fiery  temper,  and  his  lawless  mind. 

Vera.  Too  true,  Ximena. 

JTim.  And  he  wonders  more 
At  your  harsh  nature,  and  your  rugged  usage. 
On  each  side  unbecoming  son  and  father ; 
And  yet  the  cause  of  both  is  to  be  found. 
But,  ere  I  further  shall  proceed  to  speak. 
Command  your  royal  prisoner  to  be  brought ; 
For  I  must  be  confronted  with  Ramirez, 
And  in  his  presence  tell  you  wondrous  things. 
Which  if  he  vouch  not,  let  Ximena  die. 

Vera.  I  sent  for  him  to  hear  his  final  doom. 
And  think  he  waits  without — 
Admit  the  prisoner. 

IHe  goes  to  the  door^  and  speaks. 

Enter  Ramirez,  guarded. 

Now,  sir,  is  yet  your  haughty  soul  resolved 
To  quit  your  empty  title  for  your  freedom  ? 
^m.  Ramirez,  answer  not  to  raise  his  pas- 
sion: 
For  now  the  important  secret  of  our  lives 
Must  come  to  public  view ;  and  on  that  hinge 
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Depends  thy  crown,  thy  liberty,  and  life. 
My  honour,  and  thy  son's. 
Alph.  What  means  my  mother  ?  [Aside. 

Vera.  A  son,  Ramirez  1 
Ranu  Yes,  a  son  I  had. 

Vera.  He  died  an  infant  here  in  Saragossa. 
Ram.  A  living  son  I  have;  and,  since  the  queen 
Is  pleased  to  expose  my  life 
Before  a  judge  so  prejudiced  as  you. 
Undaunted,  in  the  face  of  death,  I  speak. 
And  claim  Alphonso  mine. 

Vera^  There  needs  no  more :  I  spare  thee  all 
the  rest; 
My  wife's  adultery,  thy  foul  interloping. 
My  own  dishonour,  and  that  bastara's  birth. 

Xim.  Injurious  words,  unfitting  you  to  speak. 
And  me,  my  lord,  and  those  concerned,  to  hear. 

Alph.  [To  Vera.]  Though  I  would  give  what- 
e'er  the  sun  beholds 
Not  to  be  yours,  yet,  when  my  mother  s  fame 
Is  questioned,  none  shall  wrong  her  innocence ; 
Nor  shall  Ramirez  go 
Unpunished  for  that  infamous  aspersion. 

nam.  Alphonso,  peace ;  your  father  bids  you 
peace. 

Vera.  Then,  what  am  I  ? 

Ram.  His  foster-father. 

Vera^  Impudently  said ; 
And  yet  I  hope  'tis  true.    So  much  I  hate  him. 
That  I  could  buy  the  public  scorn,  to  be 
An  alien  to  his  blood. 

Xim.  Have  patience,  sir. 
And  you  shall  have  your  wish  on  cheaper  terms ; 
But  hear  me  speak. 

Vem.  Good  heaven,  then  give  me  patience ! 

Xim.  When  you  and  brave  Ramirez,  then 
your  friend. 
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Vf  e  and  my  sister  married,  four  full  years 
^e  passed  in  barren  wedlock,  childless  both ; 
Elamirez,  you  remember,  brought  his  queen 
To  Saragossa  on  a  friendly  visit ; 
Then,  as  we  both  were  married  on  one  day, 
We  both  conceived  together. 

F^era.  I  observe  it, — 
That,  when  Ramirez  came,  you  both  conceived  I 
Mark  that,  and,  if  thou  hast  the  face,  proceed. 

JTim.  My  lord,  I  dare : — 
5f  ou  took  me  once  aside,  and,  as  your  rage 
[nspired  your  soul,  spoke  thus :  Ximena,  know, 
That,  if  the  fruit  thou  bear  st  be  not  a  son. 
Henceforth  no  more  my  queen,  we  part  for  ever. 
The  word  was  hard,  I  bore  it  as  I  could ; 
I  prayed,  and  heaven,  in  pity,  heard  my  vows : 
Two  boys,  in  one  fair  morning,  were  disclosed 
By  me,  and  by  my  sister ; 
And  both  the  fathers  equally  were  blest 

f^era.  Say  one  was  blest  with  two,  and  speak 
more  truly. 

JTim.  Forbear  this  language,  sir,  or  I  am  dumb. 
It  seems  that  you  deserved  not  him  you  had. 
For  in  seven  days  heaven  ravished  your  Alphonso ; 
My  sister's  little  Veramond  survived. 
And  she  s  a  living  witness  of  this  truth. 
Great  was  my  grief,  but  greater  was  my  fear. 
From  your,  alas  I  too  much  experienced  anger. 
Thus  low  reduced,  and  urged  by  anxious  thoughts 
Of  what  I  might  expect  from  your  unkindness, — 
Now,  speak,  Ramirez,  and  relate  the  rest ; 
For  my  tongue  falters,  and  denies  its  office. 
So  much  I  fear  my  lord  should  take  offence. 

Ram.  Then,  like  or  disapprove  it,  thus  it  was : 
She  told  my  wife  and  me  this  mournful  story ; 
Her  fears,  for  thy  resentment  of  thy  loss. 
If,  by  misfortune,  it  should  reach  thy  ears. 
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Begged  secrecy,  and  then  implored  our  aid 
To  substitute  the  living  for  the  dead. 
And  make  our  Veramond  pass  for  thy  Alphonso. 
A  hard  request,  but,  with  compassion  moved. 
At  length  'twas  granted. 

VercL  Is  this  true,  Ximena  ? 

Xim.  So  heaven  and  you  for^ve  my  pious 
fraud. 
As  what  he  says  is  certain. 

Alph.  O   joyful  news  I   O   happy  day !  too 
good 
To  end  in  night — My  father,  and  my  king  I 

[Runs  to  Ramirez,  kneels  to  him^  and  kisses 
his  hand. 
My  soul  foreknew  you,  with  a  sure  presage 
Of  native  duty,  and  instinctive  love. 

Ram.  Arise,  my  son. 

Vercu  You  own  him,  then  ? 

BanL  I  do. 

Vera.  A  welcome  riddance. 
Meantime,  in  prospect  of  a  double  crown. 
You  gave  the  sparrow  leave  to  brood  upon 
The  cuckoo's  egg. 

Ram.  The  advantage  was  to  you : 
He    proved   his    blood    upon    me,    when    we 

tought ; 
Fierce  eagles  never  procreate  fearful  doves. 
I  sent  him  word  he  was  my  son  before 
The  battie,  but  the  hand  of  fate  was  in  it. 
The  note  miscarried,  and  we  blindly  met 

JEtm.  Past  accidents  embitter  both  your  minds ; 
Think  forward  on  your  mutual  interest 
Alphonso  loves  Victoria : 
I  saw  it  in  the  seeds,  before  disclosed 
To  other  eyes ;  connived  at  it,  approved  it 
Kera.  A  most  commodious  motiier ! 
Xim.  Blame  me  not 
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Guilt  there  was  none,  but  in  their  apprehension ; 
And  both  their  virtues  barred  ill  consequences. 
Now  take  the  blest  occasion  by  the  foretop, 
And  on  their  marriage  found  a  lasting  peace. 

Ram.  A  trivial  accident  begot  this  war  ; 
Some  paltry  bounds  of  ill-distinguished  earth, 
A  dod  that  lay  betwixt  us  unascertained. 
And  royal  pride,  on  both  sides,  drew  our  swords : 
Thus  monarchs  quarrel,  and  their  subjects  bleed. 
Remove  your  landmarks,  set  them  where  you 

please; 
Stretch  out  your  Arragon  on  my  Castile ; 
And  be  once  more  my  brother. 

Alph.  I  implore  it; 
And,  prostrate,  beg  your  pardon  and  your  grace. 
I  have  offended  in  my  proud  behaviour ; 
But  make  Victoria  mine,  and  what  your  son 
In  duty  wanted,  by  your  son-in-law 
Shall  doubly  be  supplied. 

Xivu  What  would  you  more  ? 

Vera.  [To  her.']  Are  you  the  mediatrix  of  this 
peace? 

Xim.  It  well  becomes  the  softness  of  my  sex 
To  mediate  for  sweet  peace,  the  best  of  blessings ; 
And,  like  a  Sabine  wife,  to  run  betwixt 
Relations'  lifted  swords. 

Vera.  A  rare  chaste  Sabine,  you  ! 
To  save  the  adulterer  of  thy  husband's  bed. 
See  there,  Alphonso's  father,  that  old  goat. 
Who  on  two  sisters  propagated  lust. 
And  got  two  children,  for  himself  and  me. 
Suppose  thee  chaste, — a  favourable  guess 
To  any  of  thy  sex, — these  are  my  foes ; 
[To  Ramirez.]  Thou  first,  the  former  sharer  of 

my  sheets, 
A  king  without  a  kingdom  ;  thine  is  conquered. 
And  Garcia  with  Victoria  shall  enjoy  it. 
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Ram.  So  monstrously  you  wrong  your  wife 

and  me 

f^ercL  No  more,  my  will  is  law. 
Banu  So  tyrants  say. 

F^era.  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^Conduct 

him  hence. 

And  stow  him  in  the  dungeon  s  depth  with 

toads.         [  The  Guards  carry  off'  Ramirez. 

[To  Alph.]  For  thee,  the  worthy  son  of  such  a 

father [  Walks  by  himself, 

JRm.  [  To  Alph.]  TTis  desperate  now ;  and  I 
with  ill-timed  zeal. 
Have  hastened  your  destruction. 
Alph  [To  herJ]  You  have  saved  me. 
Vera.  [Aside.']  Say  I  should  put  the  ungrateful 
wretch  to  death  : — 
He 's  thought  my  son,  and,  whilst  so  thought, 

'tis  dangerous 
To  unprison  him ;  the  people  might  rebel 
He  *s  popular,  and  I  am  ill  beloved. 
Then  banish  him ; — that 's  best,  but  yet  unsafe : 
He  may  with  foreign  aid  reconquer  all 
1 11  venture  that,  with  Garcia  to  my  friend ; 
He  shall  recall  his  troops,  mine  are  at  hand. 
And  ready  pressed  for  service. 

[He  comes  to  Ai^phonso  and  Ximeka* 
Xlm.  Now  the  storm. 

Vera.  [To  Alph.]  Thy  doom 's  resolved ;  too 
gende  for  thy  crimes. 
I  spare  thy  life,  depart  to  banishment ; 
To-morrow  leave  the  realm,  this  day  the  town. 
And,  like  the  scapegoat  driven  into  the  desert. 
Bear  all  ill  omens  with  thee. 

Alph.  Proud  of  my  exile,  with  erected  face, 
I  leave  your  court,  your  town,  and  your  do- 
minions. 
Pleased  that  I  love  at  least  without  a  crime. 
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Lighter  by  what  1  lost,  I  tread  in  air. 
Unhappy,  but  triumphant  in  despair. 

[JEnY  Alphonso. 
VercL  Behold  how  haughtily  he  strides  away. 
Lofty  and  bold ;  as  if  not  banished  hence. 
But  seeking  for  some  other  place  to  reign. 
I  think  he  cannot  hope ;  but,  lest  he  should, 
Victoria  soon  shaU  be  Don  Garcia  s  bride. 
[To  XiMENA.]  Go,  madam,  for  I  know  you  are 

in  haste. 
To  greet  your  daughter  with  this  goodly  news. 
Tell  her,  Alphonso  is  no  more  my  son  ; 
But  tell  her  too,  he  shall  not  be  her  husband. 
Bid  her  prepare  herself  to  wed  Navarre ; 
Whether    by   force,    or    by    consent,    I    care 

not; 
To-morrow  shall  determine  that  affair. 
Nor  shall  my  will  be  frustrate,  or  delayed ; 
Kings  are  not  kings,  unless  they  be  obeyed. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  11.— The  Street  before  Lopez's  House. 

Enter  Sancho,  habited  like  Don  Alonzo  de 
Cardona  with  a  hunchback^  Dalinda 
meeting  Mm. 

Dal.  I  watched  your  coming  at  the  window, 
and  told  my  father.  He 's  coming  out  to  wel- 
come you. 

San.  But  if  I  chance  to  break  out  into  a  Uttle 
wit  sometimes,  you  11  excuse  my  frailty. 

Dal.  Pugh !  you  are  so  suspicious  of  yourself, 
and  have  so  Uttle  reason  for  it  Be  as  witty  as 
you  can :  I  fear  you  not. 
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Enter  Don  Lopez,  and  salutes  Mm. 

Lop.  Noble  Conde,  you  are  welcome  from  tiie 
wars.  And  who  did  best  in  the  battle,  I  beseedi 
your  honour  ? 

San.  Why,  next  my  honour,  one  Colond 
Sancho  did  best 

Lop.  Who,  Sancho  ?  he 's  little  better  than  i 
coxcomb. 

San.  Nay,  he  has  too  much  wit ;  if  he  had  as 
much  grace,  'twould  be  better  for  him. 

Lop.  But  he's  your  lordship's  rival  in  my 
daughter. 

San.  Is  he  so  ?  then  make  much  of  him,  dd 
gentleman. 

Lop.  You  would  not  have  me  prefer  him  to 
your  excellency  ? 

San.  Faith,  you  can  hardly  choose  amiss  be- 
twixt us  two ;  he 's  my  other  self,  man. 

Lop.  I  make  a  vast  difference  betwixt  you. 

San.  That  shall  be  a  very  good  jest  between 
you  and  me  another  time. 

Dal.  [Aside.l  "^^^  fool's  too  much  a  fool ;  he's 
going  to  discover  himself,  if  I  prevent  it  not 
— [To  Lopez.]  Make  haste,  father,  and  put 
him  upon  the  point,  or  he  11  give  me  up  to 
Sancho. 

Lop.  Let  Sancho  be  no  fool,  since  your  lord- 
ship pleases ;  for  he  is  not  bound  to  make  my 
daughter  any  satisfaction,  as  you  are. 

San.  And  satisfaction  she  shall  have.  What, 
I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  a  eunuch  ? 

Dal.  [Aside.']  O  heaven  1  I  shall  be  ruined 
between  them ;  I  forgot  to  instruct  my  father 
not  to  meddle  with  that  point — [To  Lopez.] 
Say  no  more  of  it,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Lop.  [To  Iter.']  'Tis  for  thy  good ;  let  me  alone 
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— You  know  you  have  injured  the  poor  girl,  my 
lord. 

San.  Not  to  my  remembrance,  senor.  You 
and  I  may  have  quarrelled,  I  confess,  and  I  think 
I  may  have  given  you  some  hard  words  to-day. 

jDoi  [Aside.']  Now  has  he  forgotten  he 's  my 
lord,  and  is  harping  upon  the  quarrel  he  had  with 
him  as  Sancho.   This  must  end  in  my  destruction. 

LiOp.  Your  lordship  and  I  can  have  had  no 
quarrel  to-day,  for  I  have  not  seen  you  this 
twelvemonth. 

San.  That's  true;  now  I  remember  myself, 
you  have  not 

Lop.  But  that  you  have  wronged  my  daughter 
is  manifest 

DaL  [To  Sancho.]  Sir,  I  must  needs  speak  a 
word  with  you  in  private.  If  you  love  me,  con- 
fess you  have  enjoyed  me ;  for  I  told  my  father 
so,  on  purpose  to  make  him  the  more  conde- 
scending to  the  match. 

San.  [To  her.']  A  word  to  the  wise,  I  under- 
stand you.  Now  you  shall  see  me  top  upon  the 
old  fellow. — [To  Lopez.]  Well,  senor,  I  won't 
stand  with  you  for  a  night's  lodging  with  your 
daughter;  1  acknowledge  I  have  been  a  Uttle 
familiar  with  her,  or  so :  but,  to  make  her  amends, 
I  will  marry  her,  and  consummate  with  her  most 
abundantly. 

Lop.  Then  all  shall  be  set  right,  and  the  man 
shall  nave  his  mare  again. 

Enter  Carlos,  habited  like  Sancho. 

Lop.  What,  another  Don  Alonzo  ?  this  is  pro- 
digious 1 

Carl  [Aside,  seeing  Sancho.]  Bless  me,  the 
post  is  taken  up  already,  and  the  true  count  is 
here  before  mel 
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Z>bl  ^Am^^^  This  IS  not  my  Conde;  bat  some 
ccber  cccntafet- — [  To  Saxcho. J    You  ue  as 
A  ccczit  js  he :  stand  to  your  likeness. 
ScK.  ^^ocld  I  were  out  of  my  likeness ! 

[SneaAitig  bode 
2>£l  Put  forvud.  man.  1 11  second  toil 
&«.  But  vittt  a  devilish  high  back  be  his 
t«M>  I  be  H  cury  me  away  a  ind^-ft-pack, 


C^rL  'Ami^Jl  I  find  him  now:  by  thdr  wfaispe^ 
ing.  azjKi  by  his  awkwardness,  this  must  be  Sancfao; 
azid  1 11  outface  hiuL — TTo  Lopez.]  Senor  Doo 
LofKL  I  am  come,  by  your  permisaon,  to  reneir 
my  addrsses  to  your  fadr  daugfat»: 

LjCfL  Your  lordship  is  most  welcome 

&/I.  AVbose  lordship  I 

LjijpL  Why.  one  of  your  lordships ;  I  knowDot 
which,  for  by  your  backs  you  are  both  my  kids. 
That  V  as  you  two  can  agree  the  matter. 

5(211.  ' To  Carlos.]  Sirrah,  where  did  yea  sted 
that  back  of  mine  : 

CarL  Sinah.  I  was  bom  with  it ;  but  wfaath^ 
camel  has  your  mother  been  dealing  withal,  tint 
vou  are  be^itten  in  mv  resemblance  ? 

Sa/i.  W^hat.  I  hope  you  won't  pretend  to  pisi 
for  the  true  Conde  ? 

CarL  I  am  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardona. 

San.  And  so  am  I. 

Carl  If  you  stay  a  little  longer,  I  H  stielch 
your  bones,  till  you  are  as  straight  as  an  airow. 

San.  Do  not  provoke  me ;  I  am  mischievously 
bent 

CarL  Nay,  you  are  bent  enough,  in  consdaice; 
but  I  have  a  bent  fist  for  boxing. 

San.  And  I  have  a  straight  foot  for  kicking* 

[They  come  up  to  each  atSr. 

Lop.  Here  will  be  bloodshed  immt 
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Hold,  noblemen  both ;  will  ye  be  content  that 
I  should  examine  ye,  and  then  stand  to  my  award 
which  is  the  trae  Conde  ? 

San.  Well,  to  save  Christian  blood  I  will. 

CarL  And,  to  save  Jewish  blood, — that  is 
your  blood,  sirrah, — I  am  contented  too. 

Lop.  [To  Gab.]  What  command  had  you,  my 
lord,  in  the  last  battle  ? 

CarL  I  had  none ;  I  was  a  volunteer,  and 
charged  with  honourable  Colonel  Carlos  in  the 
fight. 

Lop.  [To  San.]  And  what  command  had 
your  lordship  there  ? 

San.  I  had  none  neither ;  and  I  charged  with 
that  rogue  Carlos. 

Lop.  [Aside.']  So  far  they  are  both  right,  as  I 
have  heard. — [To  San.]  And  what  became  of 
you  afterwards  ? 

San.  Now  I  am  posed ;  for  Carlos  told  me  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  count  afterward : — Senor,  I 
do  not  well  remember  what  became  of  me,  for  I 
was  in  a  very  great  passion  ;  but  I  did  prodigious 
things,  that  is  certain. 

CarL  [To  Lop.]  Senor,  you  may  see  he  is  a 
counterfeit,  because  he  knows  nothing  of  himself ; 
but  I,  the  true  Conde,  was  trodden  under  the 
horses'  feet,  and  lay  for  dead  about  half  an 
hour. 

San.  Well,  and  now  I  remember  myself,  I  was 
laid  for  dead  too,  for  just  about  half  a  year. 

Lop.  [To  Dal.]  This  is  the  wrong  lord ;  he 
can  say  nothing  but  what  the  other  lord  has  said 
before  him. 

Dal.  Then  he  's  the  likelier  to  be  the  true 
Conde ;  for  he 's  a  fool,  father. 

CarL  You  see,  senor,  he  does  not  remember 
what  became  of  him,  as  I  said  before. 

VOL.  VIIL  2  E 
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Saru  How  would  you  have  a  man  remember, 
when  he  was  laid  for  dead  ? 

Carl.  But  I  recovered,  rogue,  and  pursued  the 
enemy. 

San.  And  I  recovered,  and  pursued  them  too^ 
for  above  an  hundred  miles  together,  at  fullspeei 

Lop.  That 's  further  than  you  needed,  by  three- 
score miles ;  for  'tis  but  forty  from  the  place  of 
battle  to  the  city. 

Carl.  Yes,  at  full  speed  upon  the  same  hon^ 
and  never  drew  bit  neither. 

San.  [7V>  Dal.]  Help  me,  dear  Dalindal  lam 
bogged,  you  see. 

I>al  [To  him.']  That's  with  pursuing  your 
enemies  too  far ;  but  1 11  help  you  out  again.— 
[To  Lop.]  Pray,  sir,  let  me  examine  3iein« 
little. 

Lop.  You  11  make  nothing  of  that  first  Conde. 

Dal.  Yes,  a  son-in-law,  I  warrant  you.— [^R' 
them.']  Which  of  you  two  promised  me  maniagrf 

Both.  I  did. 

Dal.  [To  Carl.]  And  did  you  enjoy  me? 

Carl  Heaven  forbid,  madam  I  What,  before 
marriage  ? 

Dal.  [To  San.]  And  what  did  you? 

San.  I  did  enjoy  her ;  so  I  did :  and  there  I 
was  before  you,  for  a  false  Conde,  as  you  are. 

Carl  Speak  for  yourself,  madam,  and  dctf 
your  reputation  from  that  scandalous  compankML 

Dal  [With  her  fan  before  her  face.]  I  mast 
confess,  the  true  Conde  has  enjoyed  me ;  the 
more  my  frailty. 

Lop.  The  matter  mends  on  that  side. 

San  Now,  goodman  Goose-cap,  who's  the 
most  a  man  of  honour,  he,  who  nas  enjoyed  t 
fair  lady,  or  he,  who  has  only  licked  his  lips,  vsA 
gone  without  her  ? 
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CarL  [Aside.']  I  see  she  takes  his  part ;  this 
is  all  a  lie  contrived  betwixt  them. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  [To  Dal.]  Madam,  I  am  sent  to  you 
on  a  sad  errand  from  the  late  Coiide  Don  Alonzo, 
who  was  killed  in  the  last  battle. 

Lop.  You  are  mistaken,  friend ;  for  here  he 
stands  alive  and  well.  [Pointing  to  Sanchc] 
And,  for  fear  of  failing,  here 's  a  counterpart  of 
him.  [Pointiiig  to  Carlos. 

Mess.  Do  not  abuse  yourself,  senor;  neither 
of  these  is  the  true  Conde :  I  took  him  from 
under  the  horses'  feet,  and  he  had  only  life 
enough  to  say.  Remember  me  to  my  fair  Dalinda. 
Lop.  [To  San.]  What  does  your  lordship  say 
to  this? 

San.  He  was  fairly  killed,  I  must  confess; 
but  I  can  give  you  a  better  account  of  his  lord- 
ship afterwards. 

Lop.  You  ?  why,  who  are  you  ? 
San.  Nay,  I  am  he  too. 
Mess.  You  see  he 's  a  counterfeit ;  and  so  is 
the  other. 

Lop.  Tis  too  true. 

Dal  Did  the  Conde  leave  me  nothing  in  his 
will? 

Mess.  Not  a  cross,  madam. 
DaL  There 's  the  same  payment  for  your  news ; 
be  gone,  poor  fellow.  [Eant  Messenger. 

Carl  At  least  I  have  the  satisfaction  that 
he 's  discovered  as  well  as  I  am.  [Throwing  off' 
sofnepart  of  Jus  disguise.']  Now,  Sancho,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  discovery  of  your  fine  intrigue. 

Lop.  Then,  Sancho,  I  make  good  my  word 
to  you;  since  the  Conde  is  dead,  you  stand 
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fairest  for  my  daughter ; — and  you,  cousin  Carios, 
with  your  wit  and  your  poverty,  are  in  riatu 
quo. — Come  away,  son-in-law,  and  leave  the 
forsaken  lover  to  make  himself  a  willow  gailand 
[Exeunt  Sancho,  Lopez,  and  Daunda. 
Carl.  Yet  if  1  could  hinder  Sancho  fiom 
marrying  her,  I  should  make  myself  some  satis- 
faction. 1 11  think  on 't  further ;  and  something 
comes  into  my  head  already.        [Stands  tfoumg. 

Enter  Alphonso. 

Alph.  Now,  Carlos,  what  make  you  here  in 
this  disguise  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  you  at 
least  half  an  hour. 

Carl  Only  a  masquerade,  sir;  an  innocent 
diversion  in  times  of  peace. 

Alph.  No,  Carlos,  these  are  times  of  war,  not 
peace. 
I  must  abruptly  tell  you  what  is  past : 
I  am  Ramirez's  son,  not  Veramond's ; 
I  love  Victoria,  and  for  her  am  banished. 

Carl.  Just  my  own  condition :  I  have  had 
a  revolution  in  my  small  affairs  too;  I  am 
banished,  and  going  to  look  for  the  next  com- 
modious tree  to  make  a  wry  face  upon  it 

Alph.  I  know  you  brave ;  and,  if  you  love  mc 
stiU, 
Follow  my  fortune  :  yours  shall  be  my  care. 
Our  army  lies  encamped  without  the  walls ; 
Your  regiment  is  quartered  in  the  town : 
I  think  I  can  with  ease  revolt  the  troops. 
Because  they  love  me ;  and,  with  their  assistance, 
Release  my  father,  and  redeem  my  mistress ; 
While  you  and  yours,  at  an  appointed  signal, 
Procure  me  entrance. 

Carl.  Right ;  and  force  the  gate- 
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Alph.  That's  all  I   ask:   I  think  myself  as 
worthy 
To  wed  Victoria  as  this  foreign  prince. 
But,  if  you  find  reluctance  to  this  action, 
Now  speak,  that  I  may  seek  some  other  friend. 

Cart  No,  sir;  I  shall  never  break  with  you 
for  so  small  a  matter  as  a  rebellion,  I  warrant 
you.  For  my  soldiers,  they  '11  never  flinch,  when 
there 's  a  town  to  plunder.* 

Alph.  The  signal  and  the  time  shall  be  con- 
certed ;  Victoria  be  the  word — 

That  happy  name  our  bold  attempt  shall  bless. 

And  give  an  omen  of  assured  success. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street,  with  a  Temple  at  a 

distance. 

Enter  Gabcia,  with  a  Letter  in  Ms  hand  ; 
XiMENA,  and  Celidea. 

Gar.  May  I  believe  you,  'tis  Victoria's  hand  ? 
For  'tis  a  strange  request 

JTim.  So  may  it  move  your  noble  mind  to  pity. 
As  what  the  paper  tells  you  is  most  true. 
She  gave  it  me ;  and,  with  a  thousand  sighs. 
Begged  me  to  recommend  her  life,  her  love. 
And  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  to  you. 

Gar.  To  break  my  marriage  off,  renounce  her 
bed. 
To  stand  excluded  from  my  promised  bliss. 
And  as  my  proper  act  to  do  all  this  ? 
Disdainful,  faithless,  and  ungrateful  maid  1 

*  [I  have  altered  the  punctuation  here  by  inserting  a  full 
stop  at  "you." — Ed.] 
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CeL  Disdainful,  and  ungrateful ;  butnotfidtb- 
less, 
Because  she  never  vowed  nor  promised  love, 
But  only  to  Alphonso. 

Xinu  They  loved  not  as  a  brother  and  a  aster, 
But  as  the  fair  and  brave  each  other  love ; 
For  sympathy  of  souls  inspired  their  passion. 

Gar.  That  sympathy,  which  made  him  love 
Victoria, 
Has  caused  the  same  effect  of  love  in  me 

CeL  But  not  in  her:  she  loved  him  first,  my  loid; 
And  you  besieged  a  town  already  his. 
As  you  for  her,  others  may  die  for  you ; 
And  plead  that  argument  to  hope  your  loYe, 
If  the  same  reason  hold. 

Gar.  No  doubt  it  would. 
Were  not  my  soul  already  prepossessed. 

CeL  So  is  Victoria's  soul  for  her  Alphonso, 
And  that 's  her  plea  for  constancy  to  him. 

Gar.  My  reason  is  convinced,  but  not  my 
passion ; 
For  I  must  love,  and,  loving,  must  enjoy. 

CeL  Others  must  not  enjoy,  and  yet  must  love 

Xim.  You  cannot  wed  Victoria  but  by  force; 
And  force  can  only  make  her  person  yours. 
Think  what  a  fatal  doom  you  pass  on  her, 
To  make  yourself  half  happy. 

Gar.  When  she 's  mine, 
I  will  pursue  her  with  so  dear  a  passion, 
So  chafe  her  coldness  with  my  warm  embraces, 
That  she  shall  melt  at  length,  hard  as  she  is; 
And  run  like  stubborn  metal 

CcL  No,  my  lord  ; 
Victoria  is  not  formed  of  steel,  but  marble. 
Which  is  not  made  to  melt,  but  flies  the  fi^^ 
And  neither  yields  nor  softens  to  the  flame^^ 
Gain  her  esteem  at  least,  her  love  is  hopdc^^^ 
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Gar.    Esteem  I    a  scanty,  mean  reward    of 

passion. 
That  pays  not  half  the  value  of  the  loss  I 

Cel.  Pay  scorn  with  scorn,  and  make  revenge 

a  pleasure ; 
So  generous  minds  should  do,  and  so  should  I. 
What  needs  there  more  ? 

You  see  who  loves  you  not,  and 

JTim.  And  she  would  say,  you  may  behold 

who  loves  you ; 
But  maiden  bashfulness  has  tied  her  tongue : 
Look  on  her  eyes,  they  speak. 

Cel.    [Softly.'}   A  language  that  they  never 

spoke  before. 
J^im.  Mark  how  she  whispers,  like  a  western 

wind. 
Which  trembles  through  the  forest ;  she,  whose 

eyes 
Meet  ready  victory  where'er  they  glance ; 
Whom  gazing  crowds  admire,  whom   nations 

court. 
And  (did  her  praise  become  a  mother's  mouth) 
One  who  could  change  the  worship  of  all  climates. 
And  make  a  new  religion  where  she  comes ; 
Unite  the  differing  faith  of  all  the  world. 
To  idolise  her  face. 

Gar.  And  well  she  may  : 
Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shape,  her 

features. 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  Love's  own  hand;  by 

Love, 
Himself  in  love :  but  oh  I  'tis  now  too  late. 
My  eyes  have  drank  a  poison  in  before ; 
A  former  basilisk  has  seen  me  first — 
Yet  know,  fair  princess,  if  there  were  a  part 
In  all  my  breast,  that  could  receive  a  wound. 
Your  eyes  could  only  give  it 
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Cel  So,  helpless  friends,  when  safe  themsdves 
ashore. 
Behold  a  vessel  driven  against  a  rock ; 
They  sigh,  they  weep,  they  counsel,  and  they 

pray, 
They  stretch  their  unassisting  hands  in  vun; 
But  none  will  plunge  into  the  raging  main, 
To  save  the  sinking  passenger  from  death. 

Xim.  Already  see  the  joyless  bride  appeals 
Grief,  rage,  disdain,  distraction,  and  despur 
Are  equal  in  my  daughters'  different  fates ; 
In  one,  to  be  constrained  to  be  your  wife ; 
In  one,  to  be  refused. 

Enter  Veramond,  and  Victoria  led  as  to 
marriage :  a  Train  follows  ;  and  after  U  a 
Guard. 

CeL  Great  nature,  break  thy  chain,  that  links 
together 
The  fabric  of  this  globe,  and  make  a  chaos 
Like  that  within  my  soul !  O  heaven  unkind  1 
That  gives  us  passions  strong  and  unconfined, 
And  leaves  us  reason  for  a  vain  defence ; 
Too  powerful  rebels,  and  too  weak  a  prince. 
[Garcia,  Ximena,  Celidea,  tma:  xmth  tk 
Ti^airiy  which  walk  as  in  procession  t(h 
wards  t/ie  temple. 

Enter y  on  the  sudden^  Alphonso  and  Cablos, 
at  the  head  of  the  party;  the  SoUkn 
attack  the  Guards  and  King^  and  drive  ihtm 
off  the  Stage:  Alvhovso fights  rvitk  GASCVh 
grapples  with  him^  and  gets  him  under ;  » 
the  meantime,  Ximena,  Victoria,  and 
Celidea  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  Stage: 
when  Garcia  is  fallen,  CELmEA  runs,  and 
kneels  to  Alphonso. 
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Cel.  Oh,  spare  him,  spare  the  noble  Garcia's 
life. 
Or  take  the  forfeit  in  the  loss  of  mine  1 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  die  for  him. 
Who  will  not  live  for  me  1 

Alph,  [To  Gar.]  Rise,  and  be  safe ; 
If  you  have  any  thanks  to  pay,  reserve  them 
Togive  this  royal  maid. 

(Sar.  [Rising.']  You  'd  been  more  kind 
To  take  my  lire,  for  I  would  throw  it  off: 
Dishonoured  as  I  am,  'tis  worn  to  rags. 
Nor  worth  a  prince's  weanng. 

[Ecoit  Garcia,  ^Uowed  by  Celidea. 

Re-enter  Veramond,  disarmed,  and  led  by 

Carlos. 

Vera^  Ungrateful  traitor ! 
Alph  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man ! 
I  do  not  love  to  insult  on  thy  misfortunes. 
Though  thou  hast  brought  this  ruin  on  thyself. 

Vera.  Avenging  heaven 

Alph.  I  pr'ythee,  curse  me  not. 
Because  I  held  thee  for  my  father  once. 

Vera^  Then  would  I  were  thy  father,  that 
my  curse 

Might  take  the  surer  place,  and 

Alph.  Guard  him  hence. 
But  use  no  violence  to  his  royal  person. — 
Call  back  the  soldiers,  Carlos,  from  the  spoil. 
I  have  my  wish  in  having  my  Victoria, 
And  would  no  more  of  him,  nor  what  is  his. 
[Carlos  restores  Veramond  his  sword  with 
respect,  and  conducts  him  off;  Ximena 
fothws  him:  Alphonso  waits  on  them 
to  the  door,  and  returns. 
Vict.  What  have  you  done,  Alphonso  ? 
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Alph.  What  I  ought; 
Obtained  the  glorious  prize  for  which  I  fought; 
Redeemed  you  from  a  father's  tyranny, 
And  from  a  hated  rival  set  you  free. 
Remove,  my  fair,  from  this  unhappy  place ; 
The  scene  of  sorrows,  sufferings,  and  disgnice': 
To  my  victorious  camp  with  me  remove, 
The  scene  of  triumph,  and  rewarded  love. 

Vict  Mars  has  been  present  with  your  anns 
to-day. 
But  Love  and  H3nnaen  have  been  far  away. 
You  forced  me  from  a  rival's  power,  I  know ; 
But  then  you  forced  me  from  a  father  s  toa 

Alph.  What  words  are  these  ?  I  feel  my  vitil 
heat 
Forsake  my  limbs,  my  curdled  blood  retreat 
Too  much  amazed  to  speak,  in  this  surprise, 
With  silent  grief,  on  yours  I  fix  my  eyes ; 
To  leani  the  reasons  of  your  change  from  thence; 
To  read  your  cruel  doom,  and  my  offence. 

Vict  Your  arms,  and  glorious  action,  I  approve; 
Esteem  your  honour,  and  embrace  your  love. 

Alph.  My  soul  recovers,  as  a  gentle  shower 
Refreshes  and  revives  a  drooping  flower. 
I  'm  yours  so  much,  so  little  am  my  own. 
Your  smiles  are  life,  and  death  is  in  your  fiown 

Vict  But,  oh !  a  hard  request  is  yet  behind, 
Which,  for  my  sake,  endure  with  equal  mini 
Your  debt  of  honour  you  have  cleared  this  day; 
But  mine,  of  duty,  still  remains  to  pay ; 
Restore  my  liberty,  and  let  me  go 
To  make  a  full  discharge  of  all  1  owe. 

Alph.  What  debts,  but  those  of  love,  ha^ 
you  to  clear  ? 
Are  you  not  free,  are  you  not  sovereign  here? 
And  were  you  not  a  slave,  before  I  broke 
Your  fatal  chains,  and  loosed  you  from  the  yoke? 
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Fict  'Tis  true,  I  was  ;  but  that  captivity, 
Though  hard  to  bear,  was  more  becoming  me. 
A  slave  I  am ;  but  nature  made  me  so, 
Slave  to  my  father,  not  my  father's  foe : 
Since,  then,  you  have  declared  me  free,  this  hour 
I  put  myself  within  a  parent  s  power. 

Alph.  Cruel  Victoria  1    would  you  go  from 
hence. 
And  leave  a  desolate,  despairing  prince  ? 
Is  this  the  freedom  you  demand  from  me  ? 
Are  these  the  vows,  and  this  the  constancy  ? 
Put  off  the  mask ;  for  I  too  well  perceive 
Whom  you  resolve  to  love,  and  whom  to  leave. 
Go,  teach  me  at  my  own  expense,  to  find 
What  change  a  day  can  make  in  womankind. 

Fict   Think  not  a  day,  nor  all  my  life,  can 
make 
Victoria's  heart  her  steadfast  love  forsake. 
I  plighted  you  my  faith ;  and  I  renew 
My  vows  once  more,  to  love  but  only  you. 

Alph.  You  vowed  no  time  our  fortune  should 
oivide; 
And  well  'twas  kept,  like  all  your  vows  beside, 
When  e'en  this  hour  you  went  to  be  a  bride. 

Fict  I  went ;  but  was  securely  first  prepared ; 
For  this  was  my  redemption,  or  my  guard. 

[Pulls  out  a  dagger. 
Let  this  your  causeless  jealousy  remove ; 
And  learn  no  more  to  doubt  Victoria's  love. 

Alph.  That  fatal  proof  I  never  did  desire. 

Fict  And  yet  a  proof  more  fatal  you  require. 
Which  would  with  infamy  my  name  pursue ; 
To  fly  my  father,  and  to  follow  you. 

Aj^h.  Your  love  you  forfeit,  if  you  go  away. 

Ftct  I  forfeit  my  obedience,  if  I  stay. 

Alph.  You  may  transfer  your  duty,  and  be  mine. 

Fict.  Yes,  when  my  father  shall  his  claim  resign ; 
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For,  when  the  nuptial  knot  our  love  assures, 
All,  that  was  his  before,  is,  after,  yours. 

Alph.  Then,  when  you  vowed  your  love,  yoa 
falsely  swore. 

Fict  I  love  you  much,  but  love  my  honour 
more. 

Alph.  You  hate  my  rival,  yet  you  take  thewty 
To  make  you  his  inevitable  prey. 

Vict.  Beasts  fear  not  more  to  be  the  hunten' 
spoil. 

AlpL  Then,  sure,  you  would  not  run  into  the 
toiL 
How  ill  your  actions  with  your  words  agree  1 

V^ict.  This  friend  is  still  at  hand  to  set  me  fret 

[Holding  up  the  daggBt. 

Alph.  Let  me  not  live  to  see  that  fatal  hourl 
Rather  return  into  your  father's  power ; 
Rather  return  into  his  arms  again 
For  whom  your  lost  Alphonso  you  disdain. 
If  one  must  die,  to  set  your  honour  free, 
You  have  already  cast  the  lot  on  me. 
Death  is  the  only  way  to  clear  my  fame. 
Which  must  be  branded  with  a  coward's  name, 
If  basely  I  resign  Victoria's  charms. 
And  tamely  give  you  to  my  rival's  arms. 

Vict.  To  give  me  to  my  father  is  no  crime. 

Alph.  'Tis  still  the  same;  your  father  gives 
you  him. 
Ungrateful  woman ! 

Vict.  More  ungrateful  man  ! 
More  than  I  ought  I  give,  and  all  I  can ; 
But  if  my  duty  I  prefer  to  you. 
Be  satisfied  with  all  that  love  can  do. 

Alph.  Not  satisfied ;  but  yet  your  will  shall  be 
Like  fate's  inviolable  law  to  me. 
Since  my  unhappy  stars  will  have  it  so. 
Depart  from  hence,  and  leave  your  father's  foe. 
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Go,  then ;  but  quickly  go ;  for,  while  you  stay, 

As  on  a  rack  I  find  myself  decay. 

And  every  moment  looks  a  part  of  me  away. 

Vict.  1  wish  I  with  my  duty  could  dispense ; 
Heaven  knows  how  loath  I  am  to  part  from  hence. 
So  from  the  seal  is  softened  wax  disjoined ; 
So  from  the  mother  plant,  the  tender  rind. 
But  take  the  latest  pledge  that  love  can  give ; 
Have  couraj?e,  and  tor  your  Victoria  live. 

[She  offers  him  her  hand^  he  kisses  it.    Emt 
VICTORIA,  he  looking  after  her. 

Enter  Bamirez,  attended  by  Carlos  ;  Ramirez 

embraces  Alphonso. 

Bam.  Prop  of  my  age,  and  pattern  of  my  youth. 
But  such  as  far  excels  the  original, 
Ten  thousand  blessings  on  thee  for  this  deed  1 

jilph.  Heaven  and  my  fate  speak  other  lan- 
guage to  me. 
No  blessings,  none,  but  millions  of  their  curses. 
Like  burning-glasses,  with  contracted  beams. 
Are  pointed  on  my  head. 

jRam.  What  words  are  these,  on  this  auspicious 
day? 

Alph.  Oh,  fly  me,  fly  me,  sir ; 
Lest  the  contagion  of  my  woes 
Pollute  my  father's  joys ;  Victoria 's  gone, 
And  with  her  went  Alphonso 's  life  and  soul. 

Bam.  You  had  her  in  your  power,  and  were 
too  easy. 

Alph.  Or,  rather,  she  too  cruel. 
Her  duty  forced  her  hence,  in  scorn  of  love. 

Bam.  You  must  resume  your  arms, 
And  force  her  father's  will,  to  make  her  yours. 
Why,  like  a  woman,  stand  you  thus  complaining, 
Bom  to  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  man  ? 
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Rouse  up  your  spirits  to  a  just  revenge, 
Like  lightning  wasteful,  and  like  thunder  loud. 
Rivers  of  blood  shall  run  about  the  town, 
For  which  you  were  so  lavish  of  your  own. 
Garcia  shall  die,  and  by  his  death  remove 
The  cause  of  jealousy  and  injured  love; 
The  king  himself,  the  ungrateful  king,  shall  M; 
Of  all  our  ills  the  cursed  original. 

Alph.  Beseech  you,  sir,  no  more. 

Ram.  Your  reason,  son  ? 

Alph.  For  you  have  given  my  soul  so  laigea 
swing. 
That  it  bounds  back  again  with  double  force, 
Only  because  you  carried  it  too  far. 
You  Ve  set  an  image  of  so  vast  destruction 
Before  my  sight,  that  reason  shuns  the  approadi, 
And  dares  not  view  the  fearful  precipice. 

Ram.  Is  vengeance,  which  is  said  so  sweet  a 
morsel. 
That  heaven  reserves  it  for  its  proper  taste, 
Is  it  so  soon  disrelished  ? 

Alph.  What  have  the  people  done,  the  she^ 
of  princes. 
That  they  should  perish  for  the  shepherd's  feult- 
They  bring  their  yearly  wool,  to  clothe  their 

owners ; 
And  yet,  when  bare  themselves,  are  culled  to 

slaughter. 
Should  I  do  this,  what  could  the  wolf  do  moie 
Than  what  the  master  did  ? 

Ram.  Then  Garcia,  must  he  scape  ? 

Alph.  'Tis  true,  I  had  him  at  my  mercy  once; 
I  should  have  killed  him  then,  or,  once  for^vcni 
Should  spare  him  now. 

Ram.  [Aside.']  His  noble  soul  relents. 

Alph.  But  then  I  ^ve  Victoria  to  his  arms; 
And  make  my  own  destruction  my  own  act 
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That  fires  my  blood  again — ^yet  if  she  loves  him. 
Is  killing  him  she  loves  the  way  to  gain  her  ? 
No,  let  him  live — but  Veramond  shall  die ; 
Who,  when  he  was  my  father  as  he  thought. 
When  I  deserved  his  love,  then  hated  me. 
Ram.   Oh,  now  the  tempest  drives  another 
way.  [Aside. 

Alph.  No  more  deliberation, — ^there  it  goes ; 
1 11  kill  him  first,  to  satisfy  my  vengeance. 
And  then,  to  atone  her  anger,  kill  myself. 

[Seems  going  hastily. 
Ram.    Hold,  hold,  Alphonsol    heaven,  and 
earth,  and  I, 
Who  have  a  father's  title  to  your  life. 
Forbid  that  parricide. 
Alph.  Would  you  refuse  a  madman  leave  to 
sleep  ? 
Tis  sleep  must  cure  me,  and  that  sleep  is  death. 
Ram.  A  madman  must  be  cooled,  to  make 
him  sleep. 
I  have  prepared  a  gentle  opiate  for  you  ; 
One  moment's  patience,  and  I  will  refuse  it. 
You  see  me  dispossessed  of  all  my  state  ? 
Alph.  Yes,  to  my  grief;  and,  to  enhance  that 
grief, 
TTis  to  my  sword  my  father  owes  his  ruin. 
Ram.   And  'tis    that  only  sword    that  can 
restore  me. 
It  must,  and  ought ;  you  owe  it  to  your  duty. 

Alph.  Duty  was  what  Victoria  urged  to  me : 
I  hate  that  fatal  word,  because  she  used  it. 
And,  for  a  cruel  father,  left  her  love. 
Ram.  Could  she  do  that  for   Veramond,   a 
tyrant. 
Which  you  refuse  to  me  ? 
The  conquering  troops  of  Arragon  are  yours ; 
You  are  their  fife,  their  idol,  and  their  souL 
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Conduct  me  home,  and,  with  thdr  aid,  resbie 

me; 
And,  that  onoe  done,  we  shall  not  need  totreit; 
For  Veramond  himself  will  send,  and  sue 
For  that  alliance  which  his  pride  now  scomSb 

Alpk,  Long  ere  that  time,  Yictoria  will  be 
Garcia's : 
Her  father  will  not  lose  one  moment^s  space, 
To  gratify  his  vengeance  with  my  ruin. 
K I  would  force  him,  this  must  be  the  time; 
Which,  since  I  now  refuse,  'tis  lost  for  ever.— 
Hear,  then,  and  take  it  as  my  last  resolve : 
Lead  you  the  troops ;  you  need  not  fear  dieir 

faith. 
The  guilt  of  their  rebellion  makes  them  yours. 
With  them,  and  with  your  own,  restore  youisd£ 

Ranu  Then  what  becomes  of  you  ? 

Alph.  No  matter  what. 
Provide  yourself  of  some  more  worthy  heir, 
For  I  am  lost,  beyond  redemption  lost 
Farewell  the  joys  of  empire,  from  this  moment! 
Farewell  the  honours  of  the  dusty  field ! 
Here  I  lay  down  this  instrument  of  death, 

[Ungirds  his  sword  and  lays  it  dam* 
And  may  it  gird  some  happier  soldier  s  side ; 
For  nothing  it  could  gain  can  countervail 
To  me  the  loss  of  my  Victoria's  lova 
Your  blessing,  and  farewell  I  [Ktak 

Ram.  Alas  I  I  fear  some  fatal  resolution 
Is  harboured  in  your  soul :  if  thus  you  leave  me, 
My  mind  forbodes  we  never  more  shall  meet 

Alph.  Give  not  so  black  an  omen  to  this 
parting, 
For  we  may  meet  again,  if  heaven  thinks  fit : 
A  beam  of  comfort,  like  the  moon  through 

clouds, 
Gilds  the  brown  horror,  and  directs  my  way.— 
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Slast  not  my  purpose,  by  refusing  leave, 
ISoT  ask  the  means ;  but  know,  I  will  not  die 
Tan  I  have  proved  the  extremest  remedy. 
And  if,  unarmed,  I  go  to  tempt  my  fate. 
Think  my  despair  is  from  Victoria's  hate. 

[Eait  Alphonso. 
Ram.  I  might  have  used  the  power  heaven 
^ves  to  parents. 
And  hindered  his  departure ; 
But  somewhat  of  divine  controlled  my  tongue : 
For  heroes*  souls,  irregular  to  us. 
Yet  move  like  planets  in  their  proper  sphere ; 
Performing  even  course. 
In  paths  uneven  to  beholders'  eyes. — 

[Pauses  a  little. 
[To  Carlos.]  His  words,  mysterious  as  they 

were,  imported 
Some  desperate  design,  which  I  must  watch. 
And  therefore  dare  not  lead  the  forces  far ; 
But,  camped  without  the  town,  at  some  small 

distance. 
To  expect  the  issue,  and  prevent  his  death. 

Cart  Sir,  what  orders  give  you  ?  for  you  are 
now  our  general 

Ram.  Follow,  and  you  shall  know. 

[Eant  Ramirez. 
Carl  Follow  1  whither?  no  plunder,  when 
the  town  was  fairly  taken!  there's  a  hopeful 
general  to  follow.  The  son  and  father  are  both 
gone  away,  without  providing  for  me,  who 
betrayed  the  city  to  them;  a  fine  encourage- 
ment for  virtue  1  Well,  these  monarchs  make 
no  more  of  us  soldiers,  when  their  turn  is  served, 
than  we  make  of  our  old  battered  horses.  To 
put  us  off  for  stallions,  is  the  best  that  can 
become  of  us ;  and  those  indeed  are  my  present 
circumstances.    Dalinda  will  none,  and  Sancho 

VOL.  VIIL  2  F 
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is  just  mounting,  if  I  get  not  between,  and 
thrust  him  off;  for  which  purpose  I  haveinsmh 
ated  to  him  that  I  have  leu,  Dalinda  for  lus 

sake,  and  am  upon  another  scent Yonder  he 

comes  :  this,  and  another  lie  which  I  have  ready 
coined,  wiU  go  near  to  spoU  his  market 

Enter  Sancho. 

San.  Well,  Carlos,  the  hurly  burly 's  quite 
over.  I  met  Ramirez  marching  off  the  annr, 
and  just  afterwards  appeared  a  rellow  in  a  fools 
coat,  on  horseback,  with  three  trumpets.  Herod, 
I  think  they  called  him;  some  such  Jewish 
name. 

Carl.  A  herald  at  arms,  you  mean. 

San.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  should  have  taken 
him  for  some  pardoner,  for  he  scattered  indul- 
gences, by  handfuls,  to  the  people ;  but  only  tiiej 
paid  nothing  for  them. 

CarL  But  did  he  proclaim  nothing  ? 

San.  Oh  yes  ;  and  now  I  remember,  he  bmn 
his  speech  with,  O  yes,  too :  he  prodaimea  a 
general  pardon  to  all  rebels,  of  which  number, 
you  know,  you  and  I,  Carlos,  were  ring- 
leaders. 

CarL  Then  farewell  Ramirez ;  even  trudge  on 
by  yourself,  for  there  is  an  end  of  my  expeditioa 
I  will  lay  down  my  arms  like  a  dutiful  subject, 
and  submit  to  his  majesty,  when  I  can  rebel  no 
longer. 

San.  Very  good ;  and  try  the  other  touch  for 
Dalinda,  will  you  ? 

Carl.  You  know  I  have  quitted  her  for  your 
sake,  and  now  am  altogether  for — ^let  me  see, 
what  lady  am  I  for  ? 

San.  Pump,  pump,  Carlos,  for  that's  to  be 
invented  yet 
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CarL  Only  out  of  my  head  a  little :— 'tis  the 
dead  count's  sister;  a  great  fortune  since  her 
brother  died,  but  somewhat  homely :  she  has 
abready  made  some  advances  to  me,  or  else  I 
lie 

San.  And  will  you  say  To  have  and  to  hold, 
with  an  ugly  woman  ? 

CarL  Yes,  and  For  better  for  worse,--ihat  is, 
for  virgin,  or  for  whore;  as  you  wiU,  Sancho! 
who  are  listing  yourself  into  the  honourable 
company  of  cuckolds. 

San.  What,  a  hero  as  I  am,  to  be  a  cuckold  ? 

CarL  Do  not  disdain  your  calling;  Julius 
Caesar  was  one  before  you.  The  count  has  had 
her  by  her  own  confession ;  so  she 's  a  noble- 
man's dowager,  for  your  comfort 

San.  Pugh,  she  denied  it  afterwards;  that 
was  but  a  copy  of  her  countenance. 

CarL  What  if  it  prove  a  copy  of  the  Conde's 
countenance  ?  do  you  think  she  had  not  a  has- 
tardbyhim? 

San.  That  was  only  a  plot  betwixt  us  to 
cheat  her  father. 

CarL  Did  her  father  know  nothing  of  it  ? 

San.  Not  a  syllable. 

CarL  Then,  when  he  believed  you  to  be  the 
count,  how  came  he  to  charge  you  with  enjoying 
her? 

San.  That  is  something  to  the  purpose ; — but 
now  I  think  on 't,  'tis  nothing  neither ;  'tis  but 
asking  her  the  question,  and  I  know  shell 
satisfy  me. 

CarL  And  you  are  resolved  to  take  her  word  ? 

San.  Rather  than  yours ;  for  you  may  have  a 
mind  to  have  a  lick  at  the  honey-pot  yourself 

CarL  Farewell ;  you  know  I  have  other  busi- 
ness upon  the  stocks.  [Seems  going  out. 
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San.  Stay,  Carlos;  I  am  afraid  you  know 
something  more  of  this  bawdy  business  thin 
you  confess. 

CarL  Fecks,  not  I. 

Sa7L  Fecks !  what  a  sneaking  oath  is  that  for 
a  man  of  honour  ?  swear  me  bloodily  like  a 
soldier,  if  you  would  be  believed. 

Cart  Without  swearing,  I  believe  her  h(mest; 
therefore  make  sure  of  her  immediately. 

San.  That  is,  take  a  rival's  counsel,  and  make 
sure  of  being  an  antedated  cuckold. 

CarL  If  you  won't  believe  me,  I  cannot  hcb 
it  But  marry  Dalinda,  and  be  happy;  fori 
may  prevent  you,  if  you  make  not  haste. 

San.  Thou  hast  cheated  me  so  often,  that  I 
cannot  credit  one  syllable  thou  sayest 

Carl.  [Going  outl  Then  take  your  fortune— 

[Carlos  pvlk  out  his  handkercJdef  to  vifi 

hisfacCy  and  drops  a  letter. 

Yonder  comes  Dalinda ;  I  know  her  by  her  triji 

I  '11  watch  their  greeting.  [ExA. 

San.  The  rogue 's  malicious,  and  would  have 
me  marry  her  in  spite ;  besides  he  is  oflF  and  cm 
at  so  devilish  a  rate,  a  man  knows  not  where  to 
have  him.  Well,  I  am  resolved,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  follow  the  rogue's  counsel  I  iwli 
not  marry  her,  because  he  advised  me  to  it ;— and 
yet  I  will  marry  her,  because  he  counselled  mc 
not  to  marry  her. — Heyday  1  I  will  marry  her, 
and  I  will  not  marry  her !  what 's  the  meaning 
of  this,  friend  Sancho?  That's  taking  the 
rogue's  advice  one  way  or  t'  other.  [Sees  the 
letter^  and  takes  it  up.']  What,  has  he  dropped  a 
letter !  To  whom  is  it  directed  ?  to  Don  Carios 
D'Ybarra ; — that  is  himself. 

[MiitterSy  as  reading  to  Mmsd/- 
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Ualinda^s  faivj  and  a  fortune;  but  marry  her 
fiot;  for  to  my  knowledge  (pox  confound  him  for 

bis  knowledge!)  she  has  had  a (What  a 

Mr.  Friend  ?  why — )  a  bastardy  by  the  late  Conde  : 
(Ay,  I  thought  as  much. )  But  his  sister  Leonora 
is  in  love  with  you. 

Damn  it,  I  will  read  no  more :  it  agrees  with 
what  he  first  told  me ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
aU  orthodox.  Here  she  comes,  too,  just  in  the 
[lick  of  my  revenge ;  but  I  shall  be  very  laconic 
with  her. 

Enter  Dalinda. 

Hal  Now,  servant 
San.  Now,  cockatrice. 

DaL  You  're  pretty  familiar 

San.  So  have  you  been 

DaL  With  your  mistress. 
San.  With  the  Conde,  of  whoring  memory. 
DaL  A  fine  salutation  ! 
San.  A  final  parting. 

Dal.  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  will  you 
come  in  ? 

SaTU  Will  you  go  in  ? 
Dal.  Come,  look  upon  me. 

[She  makes  the  doux  yeux  to  him. 
San.  I  have  no  eyes. 
DaL  Then  I  must  take  you  by  the  hand. 

\She  offers 9  and  he  pulls  back. 
San.  I  have  no  hands  neither. 

Dal.  How  s  this  ?  I  have  been  but  too  kind 

San.  Yes,  to  the  Conde. 

Dal.  Pugh,  that  was  a  jest,  you  know. 

San.  'Tis  turned  to  earnest 

Dal.  You  know  'twas  of  my  conception. 
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San.  And  of  your  bringing  forth  too. 

Dal  What  did  I  bring  forth  ? 

San.  A  bastard. 

Dal.  O  impudent  I 

San.  Woman. 

DaL  What  proof  have  you  of  that  scandal? 

San.  This,  with  a  pox  t'  ye. 

[  Throws  her  the  Utter. 
Patience,  O  ye  gods  1  [EjA 

[She  takes  up  the  note,  and,  as  she  is  rea£»g 
it,  re-enter  Carlos. 

CarL  Much  good  may  do  you  with  your  nolft 
madam ;  now  I  think  I  am  revenged  at  fiiD : 
your  cully  has  forsaken  you. 

DaL  Well,  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you, 
cousin  Carlos. 

Carl  What  did  you  take  me  for  ?  King  Log 
in  iEsop's  Fables,  for  you  to  insult  me,  and  ^y 
at  leap-frog  over  me  ?  Did  not  you  forsake  mc 
for  a  fool  ? 

Dal  But  was  not  this  a  terrible  revenge  of 
yours?  must  you  needs  show  him  the  letter, 
which  has  ruined  my  reputation,  and  lost  my 
fortune  ?  Am  I  the  first  frail  creature,  that 
had  the  misfortune  of  two  great  bellies,  and  yet 
afterwards  was  decently  married,  and  passed  for 
a  virgin  ? 

Carl  Nay,  do  not  aggravate  the  matter: 
consult  your  note,  and  you  wiU  find  but  one 
bastard  charged  upon  you ;  you  see  I  was  not 
for  laying  loaders. 

Dal  A  great  courtesy,  to  bate  me  one,  as  if 
that  was  not  enough  to  do  my  business. 

Carl  Well,  suppose  I  should  discover  this 
contrivance  of  mine,  and  set  all  right  again  ? 
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DoL  [Aside.']  Contrivance !    O  heaven  I  I  have 
undone  myself,  by  confessing  all  too  soon. 

Carl.  If  I  should  prove  you  innocent,  you 
would  prove  ungrateful  ? 

DaL  No,  you  know  I  always  loved  you. 

Carl.  You  have  shown  it  most  abundantly,  in 
choosing  Sancho. 

DaL  You  speak  more  truly  than  you  think. 
I  have  shown  it ;  for,  since  I  must  confess  the 
truth  to  you,  I  am  no  fortune:  my  father, 
though  he  bears  it  high,  to  put  me  off,  has  mort- 
gaged his  estate :  we  keep  servants  for  show ; 
and  when  we  should  pay  their  wages,  pick  a 
quarrel  with  their  service,  and  turn  them  off 
penniless.  There  is  neither  sheet  nor  shirt  in 
the  whole  family ;  the  lodging-rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  loam ;  *  and  bare  mattresses  are  the 
beds.  The  dininff-room  plays  the  hypocrite  for 
all  the  house;  for  all  tne  furniture  is  there. 
When  strangers  dine  with  us,  we  eat  before  the 
servants,  and  then  they  fast ;  but  when  we  dine 
alone,  'tis  all  a  muss ;  t  they  scramble  for  victuals, 
before  'tis  served  up,  and  then  we  fast. 

Carl.  The  spirit  of  famine  comes  upon  me,  at 
the  very  description  of  it 


*  [».«.  clay  floors. — Ed.] 
•  t  Our  author  uses  the  same  old  word  for  a  scramble  in 
the  Prologue  to  "The  Widow  Ranter"— 

Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
Bnt  there  'a  a  muu  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  old  authors^  and  particularly  in  the 
well-known  passage  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  " — 


Of  late,  when  I  cried  ho  I 


Like  boys  onto  a  muM,  Inngs  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will? 
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DaL  Now,  since  neither  you  nor  I  have  for- 
tunes, what  should  we  do  together,  unless  we 
should  turn  cannibals,  and  eat  up  one  another  ? 
But  if  you  would  make  up  this  foul  business, 
and  help  me  to  that  rich  fool  Sancho,  I  say  no 
more,  but 

CarL  But  thou  wouldst  be  kind  to  me  ?  speak 
out,  for  I  dare  not  trust  thee,  thou  art  such  a 
woman. 

DaL  You  should 

CarL  What  should  I  ? 

DaL  Why,  you  should- 


CarL  Well,  well,  1  will  believe  thee,  though  my 
heart  misgives  me  plaguily.  And  therefore,  in 
the  first  pku^,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  scandal 
I  have  laid  upon  you.  In  the  next,  I  restore 
your  virginity,  and  take  away  your  bastard. 

DaL  And  you'll  tell  Sancho  'twas  a  forged 
letter? 

CarL  No  doubt  on 't ;  for  I  wrote  it  to  myself; 
and  out  of  revenge  invented  the  whole  story. 

Dai  But  suppose,  dear  cousin,  that  Sancho 
should  not  believe  all  this  to  be  your  invention ; 
and  should  stiU  suspect  the  letter  to  be  true  ? 

CarL  I  can  easily  convince  him,  by  writing  the 
same  hand  again,  in  which  that  letter  was  indited. 

DaL  That 's  an  excellent  expedient ;  but  do  it 
now ;  for  a  woman  can  never  be  cleared  too  soon. 

CarL  But  when  you  are  cleared,  you  will  for- 
get your  promise  to  me 

DaL  But  if  I  am  not  cleared,  I  cannot  marry 
him ;  nor  be  put  in  a  way  to  keep  my  promise. 
Come,  1 11  hold  my  hand ;  write  upon  it,  I  always 
carry  pen  and  ink  about  me. 

CarL  Let  me  seal  my  affection  first  [Kisses 
her  handJ]    Now,  what  should  I  write  ? 

DaL  Only  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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note,  in  the  same  character: — 2%w  letter  was 
wholly  forged  hy  me,  Carlos. 

[He  kneels  and  writes. 

Carl  There  'tis. 

[Gives  it  her  ;  she  puts  it  in  her  pocket. 
But  now  tell  me  truly,  what  made  you  confess 
a  couple  of  bastards?  have  you  indeed  been 
dabbling  ? 

Dal.  Who,  I  confess  it  I  O  thou  impudent 
fellow  I  I  only  soothed  thee  up  in  thy  villainy,  to 
make  thee  betray  thy  own  plot  I  confessed 
seemingly,  to  make  thee  confess  really.  Heaven 
and  thy  own  conscience  know  I  did. 

[Seans  to  weep. 

Carl  But  when  youVe  married,  youTl  re- 
member  your  promise  ? 

Dal  What  promise  ? 

Carl  That  I  should 

Dal  Should  what  ? 

Carl  Must  I  tell  you  ? 

Dal  No,  I  '11  tell  you  ;  I  said  you  should — 
and  so  vou  shall — be  cozened  in  your  expectation. 

CarL  I  foreboded  this,  and  yet  was  fool  enough 
to  trust  thee.     Give  me  back  my  letter. 

Dal  What,  deliver  up  my  evidence,  that 's  the 
testimony  of  my  virtue,  and  thy  wickedness  ? 

Carl  1 11  search  your  petticoat 

Dal  Dare  but  touch  my  petticoat,  and  I  '11 
cry  out  a  rape  against  thee. 

Carl  O  thou  Eve  of  Genesis  I  thou  wouldst 
have  tempted  the  serpent,  if  thou  hadst  been 
there. 

Dal  The  next  news  you  hear  is  of  my  wedding; 
be  patient,  and  you  shall  be  invited  to  the  dinner. 

Carl  I  say  no  more ;  but  I  '11  go  home  and 
indite  iambics :  thou  shalt  not  want  for  an  epi- 
thalamium ;  1 11  do  thy  business  in  verse.    [Eooit. 
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Dal  My  comfort  is,  I  have  done  your  business 
in  prose  already. 

The  wittiest  men  are  all  but  women's  tools; 
'Tis  our  prerogative,  to  make  them  fools. 
For  one  sweet  look,  the  rich,  the  beaux,  tlie 

braves. 
And  all  mankind,  run  headlong  to  be  slaves. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  which  those  Indians  mow; 
They  plough  the  deep,  but  we  reap  what  they 
sow.  [EsiL 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  1.— Lopez's  House. 

Enter  Sancho,  Lopez,  Dalinda  ;  Caslos 

meeting  them. 

Carl.  Give  you  joy,  Mr.  Bridegroom  and  Mis. 
Bride ;  you  see  I  have  accepted  your  invitatioa 

San.  And  thou  art  welcome,  as  a  witness  of 
my  triumph. 

Carl  I  could  tell  tales  that  would  spoil  your 
appetite,  both  to  your  dinner  and  your  bridfc— 
You  think  you  are  married  to  a  vast  fortune 

Dal.  A  better,  perhaps,  than  you  ima^e. 

Lop.  For,  if  Sancho  looks  into  his  writing 
he  11  find  that  my  estate  was  mortgaged  to  his 
father. 

San.  Then  would  I  had  looked  into  my  writings^ 
before  I  had  looked  so  far  into  your  daughter. 

Dal.  My  father's  fortune  will  be  yours  at  last; 
and  I  have  but  redeemed  it  for  you. 

San.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  married  without  redemption  1 

Carl.  You  must  take  the  good  and  the  bad 
together ;  he  that  keeps  a  tame  cat  must  be 
content  to  be  scratched  a  little. 
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Dal.  The  count  s  sister,  I  hope,  has  claws  for 
you  too. 

CarL  That  was  invented  only  in  hopes  of  you, 
Daliiida ;  though  now  I  thank  my  stars  that  I 
have  missed  you :  for  two  wits  without  fortunes 
would  be  like  two  millstones  without  com  be- 
twixt them ;  they  would  only  grind  upon  one 
another,  and  make  a  terrible  noise,  but  no  meal 
would  follow. 

Enter  a  Nurse,  leading  a  Boy  and  Girl. 

Nurse.  Madam,  here  are  two  poor  orphans, 
that,  hearing  you  are  married,  come  to  dine  with 
you. 

DaL  \Aside.']  My  two  bastards!  I  am  un- 
done :  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 

Lop.  XAside.^  The  devil  take  my  damned 
grandchildren  for  their  unseasonable  visit 

San.  Welcome,  welcome!  They're  come  a 
munmiing'^  to  grace  my  wedding,  1 11  warrant 
you. 

CarL  T  beffin  to  suspect  they  come  to  sup  and 
lodge,  as  well  as  dine  here. 

I^op.  [To  Nurse.]  There's  two  pistoles  for 
you;  take  them  away,  and  bring  them  again  to- 
morrow morning. 

Nurse.  Thank  your  honour. — Come  away, 
children ;  but  first  I  must  deliver  a  note  to  this 
gentleman. — Don  Carlos,  I  am  sure  you  re- 
member me.  [Gives  him  a  note. 

CarL  Did  not  you  wait  on  Donna  Leonora, 
the  Conde's  sister  ? 

Nurse.  Have  you  forgotten  Inez,  the  faithful 

*  This  old  English  word  for  a  Christmas  masquerading 
frolic  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England. 
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trustee  of  your  affection  ?    Read  your  letter; 
there 's  better  news  than  you  deserve. 

[Carlos  ^reads  his  letter  to  hinudf 

Dal  ITo  Nurse.]  Steal  away,  dear  nuisc, 
while  he 's  reading,  and  there  s  more  money  for 
you : — fear  not,  you  shall  be  duly  paid ;  for  I  am 
married  to  one  who  can  nrovide  for  them. 

Nume.  [To  herJ]  Well,  1 11  keep  your  credit; 
but  remember.     [^Eooit  Nurse,  with  the  ChUdroL 

Carl.  [After  reading.']  Poor  loving  creature, 
she  is  e'en  too  constant;  I  could  never  have 
expected  this  from  her. — ^Look  you  here,  you 
shall  see  I  have  no  reason  to  envy  your  fortune, 
Sancho. — [Looks  about  him.']  How  now,  what's 
become  of  the  nurse  and  the  two  children  ? 

DaL  They  would  have  been  but  too  trouUe 
some  guests,  and  are  gone  away. 

Carl.  By  your  favour,  I  shall  make  bold  to 
call  them  back  again.  [Exit  Carlos. 

Dal.  [To  Lop.]  O  barbarous  villain!  hell 
discover  all.   . 

Lop.  The  best  on 't  is,  you  *re  already  married. 

Dal.  But  we  have  not  consummated.  I  couH 
have  so  wheedled  Mr.  Bridegroom  to-night,  that 
ere  to-morrow  morning  he  should  have  forgiven 
me. 

Re-enter  Carlos,  with  Nurse  and  Children, 

Carl.  Come,  nurse,  no  more  mincing  matters; 
your  lady's  orders  in  my  letter  must  be  obeyed: 
I  must  find  a  father  and  mother  for  the  children 
in  this  company. 

San.  Whose  pretty  children  are  these,  Carlos, 
that  you  are  to  provide  for  ? 

Carl.  E'en  your  bride's,  Sancho,  at  your  ser- 
vice.— Children,  do  your  duty  to  your  mother. 

Children.  [Kneeling.]  Mamma,  your  blessing. 
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San.  Heyday,  what 's  here  to  do  ?  Are  these 
the  issue  of  your  body,  Madam  Bride  ? 

CarL  Yes;  and  they  are  now  your  children 
by  the  mother's  side.  The  late  Conde  presents 
his  service  to  you,  with  these  two  pledges  of  his 
affection  to  your  wife. 

San.  Is  it  even  thus,  Dalinda  ? 

Lop.  Christian  patience,  son-in-law. 

Saiu  Christian  patience!  I  say  pagan  fury. 
This  is  enough  to  make  me  turn  Jew  again,  like 
my  father  of  Hebrew  memory. 

CarL  You  may  make  your  assault,  colonel, 
without  danger ;  the  breach  is  already  made  to 
yoiu*  hands. 

Sam  Ay, the  devil  take  him  that  stormed  it  first  1 

CarL  Speak  well  of  the  dead. 

DaL  [Kneeling.']  And  forgive  the  living ! 

San.  O  Dalinda!  no  more  Dalinda,  but 
Delilah  the  Philistine !  could  you  find  none  but 
me  to  practise  on  ? 

Cart  Sooner  upon  you  than  upon  any  man ; 
for  nature  has  put  a  superscription  upon  a  fooFs 
face,  and  all  cheats  are  directed  thither. 

JLop.  There's  no  recalling  what's  past  and  done. 

San.  You  never  said  a  truer  word,  father-in- 
law  ;  'tis  done,  indeed,  to  my  sorrow. 

CarL  If  you  could  undo  it,  Sancho,  it  were 
something;  but,  since  you  cannot,  your  only 
remedy  is  to  do  it  again. 

San.  That's  true;  but  the  memory  of  that 
damned  Conde  is  enough  to  turn  one's  stomach 
to  her.  Do  you  remember  what  a  devilish 
hunchback  he  had,  when  you  and  I  played  him  ? 

CarL  For  that  reason  you  may  be  sure  she  11 
loathe  the  thought  of  him. 

San.  Do  you  think  so,  Carlos  ? 

DaL  How  can  I  do  otherwise,  when  I  have 
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in  my   arms  so  handsome,  so  sweet,  and  so 
charming  a  cavalier  as  you  ? 

Saru  Well,  I  am — I  know  not  howish ;  she 
has  a  delicious  tongue  of  her  own,  and  I  begin 
to  mollify. 

Carl.  Do,  Sancho :  faith,  you  Ve  held  it  out 
too  long,  in  conscience,  for  so  slight  a  quand; 
this  is  nothing  among  great  ladies,  man.  How 
many  fathers  have  I  Known,  that  have  given 
their  blessings  to  other  men's  children  ?  Come, 
bless  them,  bless  them,  honest  daddy.— Ened 
down,  children. 

Children.  [Kneeling.']  Your  blessing,  papa.* 

[dhMaren  cry. 

San.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  give  it  them. 

Carl  For  shame,  Sancho,  take  them  up; 
you  11  break  their  pretty  hearts  else :  'twoiud 
grieve  a  man's  soul  to  see  them  weep  thus. 

San.  Ay,  they  leanit  that  trick  of  their  mother ; 
but  I  cannot  be  obdurate,  the  fault  was  none  of 
theirs,  I  'm  sure.  [Crying.']  Heaven  e'en  bless 
you,  and  1 11  provide  for  you ;  nay,  and  it  shaD 
go  hard  but  I  11  get  you  some  more  play-fellows, 
if  your  mother  be  as  fruitful  as  she  used  to  be. 

Lap.  Why,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Dal.  Heaven  reward  you ;  and  1 11  study 
obedience  to  you. 

San.  They  say,  children  are  great  blessings; 
if  they  are,  I  have  two  great  blessings  ready 
gotten  to  my  hands. 

Carl.  For  your  comfort,  marriage,  they  say,  is 
holy. 

San.  Ay,  and  so  is  martyrdom,  as  they  say; 
but  both  of  them  are  good  for  just  nothing,  but 
to  make  an  end  of  a  man's  life. 

Lop.  Cheer  up,  son-in-law :  your  children  are 

*  [Spelt  in  original  "  pappa." — Ed.] 
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very  towardly,  you  see  they  can  ask  blessings 
already. 

DaL  If  he  does  not  like  them,  he  may  get  the 
next  himself. 

Carl.  I  will  not  trouble  the  company  with 
reading  my  letter  from  the  dead  count's  sister ; 
'tis  enough  to  tell  you,  that  I  loved  her  once, 
and  forsook  her,  because  she  was  then  no  fortune. 
But  she  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve ; 
and  has  offered  me  her  brother's  estate  in  dowry 
with  her. 

Dal.  Which  I  hope  you  will  accept 

Carl.  Yes,  and  release  you  of  a  certain  promise 
to  me,  without  explaining. — She  only  recom- 
mended to  me  her  brother's  children  by  Dalinda ; 
and  I  think  I  have  taken  a  decent  care  in  pro- 
viding them  a  rich  father. 

San.  I  always  loved  a  harlot,  and,  now  I  have 
one  of  my  own,  1 11  e'en  take  up  with  her ;  for 
my  youth  is  going,  and  my  days  of  whoring,  I 
mean  emphatical  whoring,  are  almost  over.  But 
for  once,  we  11  have  a  frolic ;  come,  offspring, 
can  either  of  you  two  dance  ? 

1  Child.  Yes,  forsooth,  father,  and  my  sister 
can  sing  too,  like  an  angeL 

SaTL  Then  foot  it  featly,  that  you  may  say 
hereafter,  you  remember  when  your  mother  was 
first  married,  and  danced  at  her  wedding. 

Carl.  Hold  a  little ;  you  may  remember  too. 
Madam  Bride,  that  I  promised  you  an  epithala- 
mium.  'Twas  meant  a  satire ;  but  fortune  has 
turned  it  to  a  jest  I  have  given  it  to  the 
musicians,  and  brought  them  along  with  me; 
strike  up,  gentlemen. 

\TTie  Dance  is  first,  then  the  Song,  the  last 
words  of  which  are  sung  while  the 
Company  is  going  out,  and  the  Music 
plays  btfore  them. 
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SONG. 

BY  MR.  CONGREVE. 
I. 

How  happy  ^s  the  husband^  whose  wife  has  been 

tried  ! 
Not  damned  to  the  bed  of  an  ignorant  bride! 
Secure  of  what  '*  left^  he  n£er  misses  the  rest, 
But  where  there 's  enough^  supposes  a  feast ; 
So^  foreknowing  the  cheats 
He  escapes  the  deceit^ 
Andy  in  spite  ofilie  curse^  resolves  to  be  blest. 

II. 

If  children  are  blessings^  his  comfort 's  the  mare, 
Whose  spotise  has  been  known  to  be  Jrvi^ 

before ; 
And  the  boy  that  she  brings  ready  made  to  Ids  had, 
May  stand  him  instead^for  an  heir  to  his  land, 
Should  his  own  prove  a  sot. 
When  he 's  lawfully  got. 
As  whene'er  'tis  so,  if  he  dont  I'll  be  hanged 


SONG. 

FOR  A  GIRL. 
I. 


Young  I  am,  and  yet  unskilled 
How  to  make  a  lover  yield : 
How  to  keep,  or  how  to  gain, 
JVhen  to  love,  and  when  to  feign. 
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II. 

Take  me^  take  me^  some  ofyou^ 
While  I  yet  am  young  and  true  ; 
Ere  I  can  my  soul  disguise^ 
Heave  my  breasts^  and  roll  my  eyes. 


III. 


Stay  not  till  I  ham  the  way^ 
How  to  liey  and  to  betray  : 
He  that  has  me  first  is  bkst^ 
For  I  may  deceive  the  rest 

IV. 

Could  I  find  a  blooming  youth. 

Full  of  love f  and  full  of  truth. 

Brisk,  and  of  a  jaunty  mien, 

I  should  long  to  befijteen.  [Exeunt. 

A  Royal  Chamber  is  discovered  by  drawing  the 

former  Scene;  Veramond,  Garcia,  Ximena, 

Victoria,   Ceijdea,   vnth  a  fidl  train  of 

Courtiers  and  Guards:  amongst  the  crowd 

Ramirez  disguised  with  some  of  his  party. 

Vera.  {To  Vict.]  No  more  delays,  but  go. 

Xim.  This  is  inhuman, 
To  press  her  to  a  marriage  made  by  force. 
At  least  allow  yourself  and  her  this  day. 
That  each  of  you  may  think,  and  one  may  change. 

Vera^  You  mean,  the  times  or  accidents  may 
change. 
And  leave  her  for  Alphonso. 

Xim.  Your  enemies  are  but  without  your  gates, 
And  soon  they  may  return  :  forbear  for  fear. 

Vera.  The  sooner  then 
I  must  prevent  the  effect  of  their  return. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  G 
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What  now  remains,  but  to  complete  my  yows» 
And  sacrifice  to  vengeance  1 

J^m.  Your  own  daughter ! 

f^era.  Even  her,  myself,  and  all  the  world 
together. 

FJct.  Can  you  refuse  me  one  poor  day  to  live? 

f^ercu  Obey  me,  and  be  blest ;  if  not,  aocoisL 
A  father's  curse  has  wings,  remember  that ; 
Through  this  world  and  the  next  it  will  pmsue 

thee. 
And  sink  thee  down  for  ever. 

Flct  Tis  enough, 
I  know  how  far  a  daughter  owes  obedience; 
But  duty  has  a  bound  like  other  empires : 
It  reaches  but  to  life,  for  all  beyond  it 
Is  the  dominion  of  another  world, 
^^^lere  you  have  no  command. — 
For  you,  Don  Garcia, 

You  know  the  power  a  mistress  ought  to  have; 
But,  since  you  wiU  be  master,  take  your  hour, 
The  next  is  mine. 

Gar.  I  grant  the  debt  of  service  which  I  owe 
you; 
But  'tis  a  sum  too  vast  to  pay  at  sight 
If  now  you  call  it  in,  I  must  be  bankrupt 
To  all  my  fiiture  bliss. 

Vict.  I  find  by  you. 
The  laws  of  love  are  like  the  laws  of  heavoi ; 
All  know,  but  few  will  keep  them.— To  the 

temple. 
Where  I  myself  am  victim. 

Enter  Alphoxso,  unarmed;  aU  seem  anuvxi 

Alph.  Stay,  Veramond. 
Vera.  Alphonso  here  I  then  all  my  hopes  vt 
blasted ; 
The  town  is  his,  and  I  once  more  a  slave.  [Aiu^ 
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Alph.  Dismiss  thy  fears,  and  tremble  not,  old 
man ; 
!  neither  come  with  purpose,  nor  with  power. 
To  avenge  my  wrongs,  but  single,  and  unarmed, 
rhis  head  is  necessary  to  thy  peace, 
^d  to  Victoria's  violated  vows, 
SVlio,  while  I  live,  can  never  be  Don  Garcia's. 
Take  then  this  odious  life ;  securely  take  it, 
A.nd  glut  thy  vengeance  with  Alphonso's  blood. 
Behold  the  man,  who  forced  thee  in  thy  strength, 
[n  thy  imperial  town  made  thee  a  captive. 
fJow  give  thy  fury  scope ;  revenge  the  affront. 
And  show  more  pity  not  to  spare  my  life. 
Than  I,  in  sparing  thine. 

Xim.   [To  Cel.]  O   boundless    courage,  or 
extreme  despair  1 

CeL  [To  her.']  I  tremble  for  the  event ;  see, 
the  king  reddens. 
The  fear  which  seized  him  at  Alphonso's  sight. 
And  left  his  face  forsaken  of  his  blood. 
Is  vanished  now ; 

And  a  new  tide  returns  upon  his  cheeks, 
And  rage  and  vengeance  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

VercL  [Aside.]  All  things  are  hushed ;  no  noise 
is  in  the  streets. 
Nor  shouts  of  soldiers,  nor  the  cries  of  matrons. 
To  speak  a  town  in  plunder. — Then  I  take 
A  traitor's  counsel  once,  and  thou  shalt  die. 

[To  Alphonso. 
Condemned  by  thy  own  sentence,  go  to  death ; 
Nor  shall  thy  seeming  generosity, 
And  feigned  assurance,  save  thee :  'tis  despair, 
To  see  thy  frustrate  hopes,  that  brought  thee 

hither. 
To  meet  my  just  revenge. 

Alph.  Yes,  I  will  die,  because  I  choose  to  die ; 
Which  had  I  not  desired,  I  had  not  come 
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Unarmed,  unguarded,  and  alone,  to  tempt 
Thy  known  ingratitude,  and  barbarous  hate 
Boast  not  the  advantage  which  thou  hold'st  of  me, 
But  know  thyself  for  what  thou  art, — ^no  more 
Than  the  mean  minister  of  my  despair. 

Vera.   Whether  to  heaven's  justice  or  thy 
choice, 
I  owe  this  happy  hour  of  sweet  revenge, 
1 11  not  be  wanting  to  the  wished  occasion. 

Vict    You  shaU   not    die    alone,    my  dear 
Alphonso, 
Though  much  I  blame  this  desperate  enterprise: 
You  should  have  stayed,  to  see 
The  event  of  what  I  promised  to  perform ; 
For,  had  I  been  so  base  to  be  another's, 
That  baseness  might  have  cured  your  ill-plaoed 

love. 
But  this  untimely  rashness  makes  you  guilty, 
Both  of  your  fate,  and  mine. 

Alph.  While  I  believed 
My  life  was  precious  to  my  dear  Victoria, 
I  valued  and  preserved  it  for  her  sake : 
But  when  you  broke  from  your  deliverer's  arms, 
To  put  yourself  into  a  tyrant's  power, 
I  threw  a  worthless,  wretched  being  from  me, 
Abandoned  first  by  you. 

Vict  O  cruel  man  1 
Where,  at  what  moment,  did  that  change  b^giOi 
With  which  you  tax  my  violated  vows  ? 
I  left  your  lawless  power,  to  put  myself 
Into  a  father's  chains,  my  lawful  t3rrant 
If  this  be  my  upbraided  crime,  even  this. 
On  that  occasion,  would  I  do  once  more : 
But  could  I,  with  my  honour,  safe  have  stayed 
In  your  dear  arms,  bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth, 
Nor  threats,  rior  force,  nor  promises,  nor  fears, 
Should  take  me  from  your  lova 
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Alph  Oh,  I  believe  you. — 
Vanish  my  fears,  and  causeless  jealousies ! 
Live,  my  Victoria,  for  yourself,  not  me. 
But  let  the  unfortunate  Alphonso  die ; 
My  death  will  glut  your  cruel  father's  rage. 
WTien  I  am  gone,  and  his  revenge  complete. 
Pity,  perhaps,  may  seize  a  parent's  mind. 
To  free  you  from  a  hated  lover's  arms. 

CeL  [To  XiM.]  Speak,  mother,  speak;  my 
father  gives  you  time ; 
He  stands  amazed,  irresolute,  and  dumb, 
Like  the  still  face  of  heaven  before  a  storm ; — 
Speak,  and  arrest  the  thunder,  ere  it  rolls. 

Xim.  I  stand  suspected  ;  but  you,  Celidea, 
The  favourite  of  his  heart,  his  darling  child. 
May  speak,  and  ought:  your  interest  is  con- 
cerned; 
For,  if  Alphonso  die,  your  hopes  are  lost 
I  see  your  father's  soul,  like  glowing  steel. 
Is  on  the  anvil ;  strike,  while  yet  he 's  hot : 
Turn  him,  and  ply  him  ;  set  him  straight  betimes, 
Lest  he  for  ever  warp. 

CeL  I  fear,  and  yet  would  speak ;  but  will  he 
hear  me  ? 

JTm.  For  what  is  all  this  silence,  but  to  hear  ? 
Bring  him  but  to  calm  reasoning,  and  he's  gained. 

CeL  Then  heaven  inspire  my  tongue  I 

Sir,  royal  sir  1 

He  hears  me  not ;  he  lifts  not  up  his  eyes. 
But,  fixed  upon  the  pavement,  looks  the  way 
That  points  to  death. —  [She  pulls  hiw. 

Oh,  hear  me,  hear  me,  father ! 
Have  you  forgot  that  dear  indulgent  name> 
Never  before  in  vain  pronounced  by  me  ? 

Vera.  Ha  I  who  disturbs  my  thoughts  ? 

CeL  [Kneeling.']  'Tis  Celidea — 
Alas !  I  would  relieve  you,  if  I  durst : 
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If  ever  I  oflTended,  even  in  thought. 
Or  made  not  your  commands 
The  bounds  of  all  my  wishes  and  desires, 
Bid  me  be  dumb,  or  else  permit  me  speech. 

Vera.  Oh,  rise,  my  only  unoffending  child, 
Who  reconciles  me  to  the  name  of  fauer ! 
Speak,   then; — ^but  not  for  her,  and  less  for 
him. 

CcL  Perhaps  I  would  accuse  them,  not  defend; 
For  both  are  guilty,  dipped  in  equal  crimes, 
And  are  obnoxious  to  your  justice  both. 

Vera.  True,  Celidea ;  thou  confirm'st  my  sen- 
tence. 
'Tis  just  Alphonso  die 

Xim.  Forgive  her,   heaven  1    she  aggravates 
their  faults. 
And  pushes  their  destruction.  [Aaii^ 

Cei.  Speak,  Alphonso : 
Can  you  deny,  when  royal  Veramond, 
Then  thought  your  father,  and  by  you  so  deemed, 
When  he  required  your  captive,  old  Ramirez, 
And  ordered  his  confinement ;  did  you  well 
Then  to  control  the  pleasure  of  that  king. 
Under  whose  just  commands  you  fou^t  and 
conquered  ? 

Alph.   I  did  not  well;  but  heat  of  boiling 
youth, 
And  ill-weighed  honour,  made  me  disobey. 

Vera.  That  cause  is  gained ;  for  he  confesses 
guilt — 
Proceed,  most  equitable  judge,  proceed. 

Cel.  ITo  Alph.]  Nex^  I  reproach  you  with  a 
worse  rebellion : 
The  king's  first  promise,  to  Don  Garcia  made, 
You  dared  to  oppose ;  forbade  his  fair  addresses; 
Then  made  a  ruffian  quarrel  with  that  prince ; 
And,  last,  were  guilty  of  incestuous  love. 
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[  will  not  load  my  sister  with  consent ; 
But,  in  strict  virtue,  listening  to  a  crime, 
Ajid  not  rejecting,  is  itself  a  crime. 

Fict.  Is  this  a  sister's  office  ?  peace,  for  shame ! 
We  loved  without  transgressing  virtue's  bounds ; 
We  fixed  the  limits  of  our  tenderest  thoughts ; 
Came  to  the  verge  of  honour,  and  there  stopped  : 
We  warmed  us  by  the  fire,  but  were  not  scorched. 
[f  this  be  sin,  angels  might  love  with  less. 
And  mingle  rays  of  minds  less  pure  than  ours. 
Our  souls  enjoyed ;  but  to  their  holy  feasts. 
Bodies,  on  both  sides,  were  forbidden  guests. 

CeL  Now  help  me,  father,  or  our  cause  is 
lost; 
For  much  I  fear  their  love  was  innocent. 

Kera.  With  my  own  troops  Alphonso  seized 
my  person. 
In  my  own  town,  to  my  perpetual  shame. 
Pass  on  to  that,  and  strike  tne  traitor  dead. 

CeL  Yes,  proud  Alphonso,  you  were  banish 'd 
hence ; 
Your  father  was  confined,  and  doomed  to  death  ; 
The  beauty  you  adored  was  made  another's. 
How  durst  you,  then,  attempt  to  avenge  your 

wrongs, 
And  force  your  mistress  from  your  rival's  arms. 
Rather  than  die  contented,  as  you  ought  ? 

Alph.  Even  for  those  very  reasons  you  allege. 

Xtm.  At  last  I  find  her  drift.  [Aside. 

Vera.  Thou  justifiest,  and  not  accusest  him. 

CeL  Patience,  good  father,  and  hear  out  the 

rest  [To  Alphonso. 

Thought  you,  because  you  bravely  fought  and 

conquered 
For  royal  Veramond,  nay,  saved  his  life. 
And  set  him  free  when   you  had   conquered 
him. 
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Only  because  he  was  Victoria  s  father ; 
Thought  you  for  such  slight  services  as  these, 
That  he  should  spare  you  now?    O  generous 

madman, 
To  give  your  head  to  one,  who  ne'er  foigave. 
Vera.  Oh,  she  stings  me.  \Anh 

CeL  And  you,  Don  Garcia,  witness  to  tiiis 
truth : 
You  were  his  hated  rival,  fairly  vanquished, 
And  yet  he  spared  your  life. 

Gar.  At  your  request : 
1  owe  it  to  you  both. 

CeL  That  he  dismissed  my  sister,  'twas  her 
fault ; 
I  charge  it  not  on  him,  but  'twas  his  folly : 
A  capital  fool  he  was,  in  that  last  error. 
For  which  he  justly  stands  condemned  to  death. 
Your  sentence,  royal  sir  ? 

Vera.  That  he  should  live ; 
Should  live  triumphant  over  Veramond, 
And  should  live  happy  in  Victoria's  love.— 
Oh,  I  have  held  as  long  as  nature  could ; 
Convinced  in  reason,  obstinate  in  will : 
I  saw  the  pleader's  aim,  found  her  design, 
I  longed  to  be  o'ercome,  and  yet  resisted.— 
What  have  I  done  against  thee,  my  Alphonso? 
And  what  hast  thou  not  done  for  Veramond? 
Xirfi.  O  fortunate  event ! 
Vict   O  happy  day  1 
Alph.    O   unexpected    bliss,    and    therefore 

double  I 
Vera.  [To  Alph.]  Can  you  forgive  me?  yes» 
I  know  you  can ; 
Alphonso  can  forgive  Victoria's  father. 
But  yet,  in  pity,  pardon  not  too  soon ; 
Punish  my  pride  a  while, 
And  make  me  linger  for  so  great  a  good, 
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Lest  ecstasy  of  joy  prevent  this  blessing, 
And  you,  instead  of  pardon,  give  me  death. 

llle  offers  to  kneel  to  Alphonso  :  Alphonso 
taJces  kirn  up^  and  kneels  himself. 

Alph  Oh,  let  me  raise  my  father  from  th^ 
growidl 

VercL  [Rising.']  Tis  your  peculiar  virtue,  my 
Alphonso, 
Always  to  raise  me  up. 

Alph.  Here  let  me  grow,  till  I  obtain  your  grace. 
My  life  has  been  one  universal  crime ; 
And  you,  like  heaven,  accepting  short  repentance. 
Forgive  my  length  of  sins. 

Vera.  [Raising  him.]  Let  us  forget  from  whence 
offence  began. 
But  since,  to  save  my  shame,  thou  wilt  be  guilty. 
Impute  thy  hate  for  me  to  sure  instinct. 
That  showed  thee  thy  true  father  in  my  foe ; 
Now  grafted  on  my  stock,  be  son  to  both. — 
[Turning  to  Gar.]  To  you,  Don  Garcia,  next 

Gar.  Before  you  speak. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  assume  some  little  merit 
In  this  day's  happiness ;  your  promise  made 
Victoria  mine 

Alph.  What  then? 

Gar.  Nay,  hear  me  out 
He  kept  his  royal  word ;  he  gave  her  me : 
I  lost  her,  when  I  fell  beneath  your  sword ; 
Or,  if  I  have  a  title,  I  resign  it. 
And  make  her  yours. 

Alph.  I  take  her,  as  your  gift 

Gar.  [To  Vera.]  Make  me  but  blest  in  Celi- 
dea's  love ; 
She  saved  my  life,  and  hers  it  is  for  ever. 
Tis  pity  she,  who  gained  another*s  cause, 
Should  lose  her  own. 

Vera.  [Presenting  Cel.]  She 's  yours. 
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CeL  My  joys  are  full. 

Vict  And  mine  overflow. 

AlpL  And  mine  are  all  a  soul  can  bear,  and  live. 

Vera.  Then  seek  we  out  Ramirez, 
To  make  him  partner  of  this  happy  day. 
That  gives  him  back  his  crown  and  his  Alphonsa 

RavL  Behold  me  here,  unsought,  wiui  some 
few  friends.  [  Taking  off  hk  vkari 

Resolved  to  save  my  son,  or  perish  with  him, 
Thus  far  I  traced,  and  followed  him  unknown ; 
And  here  have  waited,  with  a  beating  heart, 
To  see  this  blest  event 

Vera.  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design, 
Well  formed,  upon  the  crowded  theatre ; 
Where  all  concerned  surprisingly*  are  pleased. 
And  what  they  wish  see  done.     Lead  to  the 

temple : 
Let  thanks  be  paid ;  and  heaven  be  praised  no  less 
For  private  union,  than  for  public  peace. 

[Exeunt 


*  [ie.  ''  in  the  manner  of  a  surprise/'  not  in  the  commoii 
sense. — Ed.] 


EPILOGUE. 

8P0EEN  BT  DALINDA. 

Now^  in  good  manners^  nothing  should  be  said 

Against  this  play,  because  the  poet 's  dead.* 

The  prologue  told  us  of  a  moral  here : 

Would  I  could  find  it !  but  the  devil  knows  where. 

If  in  my  part  it  lies^  I  fear  he  means 

To  warn  us  of  the  sparks  behind  our  scenes. 

For,  if  you  '11  take  it  on  Dalinda's  word, 

'Tis  a  hard  chapter  to  refuse  a  lord. 

The  poet  might  pretend  this  moral  too, — 

That  when  a  wit  and  fool  together  woo. 

The  damsel  (not  to  break  an  ancient  rule) 

Should  leave  the  wit,  and  take  the  wealthy  fool. 

This  he  might  mean :  but  there 's  a  truth  behind. 

And,  since  it  touches  none  of  all  our  kind 

But  masks  and  misses,  'faith,  I  '11  speak  my  mind. 

What  if  he  taught  oiur  sex  more  cautious  carriage, 

And  not  to  be  too  coming  before  marriage  ; 

For  fear  of  my  misfortune  in  the  play, 

A  kid  brought  home  upon  the  wedding-day  ? 

I  fear  there  are  few  Sanchos  in  the  pit. 

So  good  as  to  forgive,  and  to  forget ; 

That  will,  like  him,  restore  us  into  favour. 

And  take  us  after  on  our  good  behaviour. 

Few,  when  they  find  the  money-bag  is  rent. 

Will  take  it  for  good  payment  on  content. 

But  in  the  telling,  there  the  difference  is. 

Sometimes  they  find  it  more  than  they  could  wish. 

Therefore  be  warned,  you  misses  and  you  masks, 

Look  to  your  hits,  nor  give  the  first  that  asks. 

Tears,  sighs,  and  oaths,  no  truth  of  passion  prove ; 

True  settlement,  alone,  declares  true  love. 

For  him  that  weds  a  puss,  who  kept  her  first, 

I  say  but  little,  but  I  doubt  the  worst. 

The  wife,  that  was  a  cat,  may  mind  her  house, 

And  prove  an  honest,  and  a  careful  spouse ; 

But  'faith  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a  mouse. 

*  See  the  lines  in  the  Frologne— 

He  dies,— at  least  to  ns  and  to  the  stage, 
And  what  he  has,  he  leaves  this  noble  age. 
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Unarmed,  unguarded,  and  alone,  to  tempt 
Thy  known  ingratitude,  and  barbarous  hate. 
Boast  not  the  advantage  which  thou  boldest  of  ine» 
But  know  thyself  for  what  thou  art, — ^no  more 
Than  the  mean  minister  of  my  despair. 

Vera.   Whether  to  heaven's  justice  or  Ay 

choice, 
I  owe  this  happy  hour  of  sweet  revenge, 
1 11  not  be  wanting  to  the  wished  occasion. 
Vict    You  shall   not   die    alone,    my  dear 

Alphonso, 
Though  much  I  blame  this  desperate  enterprise: 
You  should  have  stayed,  to  see 
The  event  of  what  I  promised  to  perform ; 
For,  had  I  been  so  base  to  be  another's. 
That  baseness  might  have  cured  your  ill-plaoed 

love. 
But  this  untimely  rashness  makes  you  guilty, 
Both  of  your  fate,  and  mine. 

Alph.  While  I  believed 
My  life  was  precious  to  my  dear  Victoria, 
I  valued  and  preserved  it  for  her  sake : 
But  when  you  broke  from  your  deliverer's  anns, 
To  put  yourself  into  a  tyrant's  power, 
I  threw  a  worthless,  wretched  being  from  me, 
Abandoned  first  by  you. 

Vict  O  cruel  man  1 
Where,  at  what  moment,  did  that  change  b^ 
With  which  you  tax  my  violated  vows  ? 
I  left  your  lawless  power,  to  put  myself 
Into  a  father's  chains,  my  lawful  tyrant 
If  this  be  my  upbraided  crime,  even  this, 
On  that  occasion,  would  I  do  once  more : 
But  could  I,  with  my  honour,  safe  have  stayed 
In  your  dear  arms,  bear  witness,  heaven  andeartn* 
Nor  threats,  lior  force,  nor  promises,  nor  fears, 
Should  take  me  from  your  love. 


PROLOGUE,  SONG, 
SECULAR  MASQUE,  AND  EPILOGUE, 


WRITTEN   FOR 


THE  PILGRIM, 

REVIVED  FOB  DRYDEN's  BENEFIT,  IN  1700. 


Our  author's  connection  with  the  Theatre  only  ended 
-with  his  life.  The  pieces  which  follow  have  reference  to  the 
perfonnance  of  ''The  Pilgrim/'  a  play  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^  which  was  revived  in  1700.  Vanburgh,  a  lively 
comic  writer^  who  seems  to  have  looked  up  to  Dryden  with 
tbat  veneration  which  was  his  due,  added  some  light  touches 
of  humour,  to  adapt  this  play  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  The 
CLgi^  poet  himself  furnished  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  a  Song, 
and  Secular  Masque ;  and,  with  these  additions,  the  piece 
mras  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Dryden.  It  seems  dubious 
-whether  the  kind  intentions  of  Vanburgh  and  the  players 
actually  took  effect  in  favour  of  our  author  himself,  or  in  that 
of  his  son.  It  is  certain,  that,  if  he  did  not  die  before  the 
representation,  he  did  not  survive  it  many  weeks,  as  the 
play  *  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

*  Mr.  Malone  supposes  the  play  to  have  been  acted  on  the  25th  March, 
1700 ;  Dryden  died  on  the  Ist  of  May  following.  The  play  was  advertised 
for  pabHcation  in  the  London  Gazette  of  17th  June,  1700.  The  following 
is  the  fidl  title  :— 

'*  The  Pilgrinii  a  Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drorv 
Lane,  written  originally  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  now  very  mach  altered,  with 
several  additions ;  likewise,  a  Prologne,  £piIogne,  Dialogue,  and  Masque, 
written  hj  the  late  great  poet,  Mr.  Diyden,  just  before  his  death,  being 
the  last  of  his  works.  Printed  for  Benjamin  Tooke,  near  the  Middle'  Temple 
Gate,  in  fleet  Street.    1700." 

In  the  published  copy  our  author  is  mentioned  as  dead:  **€hvemor,  I 
hope  before  yon  go,  sir,  you  '11  share  with  us  an  entertainment,  the  late  great 
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If  ever  I  offended,  even  in  thought^ 
Or  made  not  your  commands 
The  bounds  of  all  my  wishes  and  desires, 
Bid  me  be  dumb,  or  else  permit  me  speech. 

f^era.  Oh,  rise,  my  only  unofiending  child, 
Who  reconciles  me  to  the  name  of  famer ! 
Speak,  then; — ^but  not  for  her,  and  less  for 
him. 

CeL  Perhaps  I  would  accuse  them,  not  defend; 
For  both  are  guilty,  dipped  in  equal  crimes, 
And  are  obnoxious  to  your  justice  both. 

Vera.  True,  Celidea ;  thou  confirm'st  my  sen- 
tence. 
Tis  just  Alphonso  die. 

-Xi w.  Forgive  her,  heaven  I    she  aggravates 
their  faults. 
And  pushes  their  destructioiL  [Anit 

CeL  Speak,  Alphonso : 
Can  you  deny,  when  royal  Veramond, 
Then  thought  your  father,  and  by  you  so  deemed, 
When  he  required  your  captive,  old  Ramirez, 
And  ordered  his  confinement ;  did  you  well 
Then  to  control  the  pleasure  of  that  king. 
Under  whose  just  commands  you  fou^t  and 
conquered  ? 

Alph.    I  did  not  well;  but  heat  of  boiling 
youth, 
And  ill-weighed  honour,  made  me  disobey. 

Vera.  That  cause  is  gained ;  for  he  confesses 
guilt — 
Proceed,  most  equitable  judge,  proceed. 

CeL  [To  Alph.]  Next,  I  reproach  you  with  a 
worse  rebellion : 
The  king's  first  promise,  to  Don  Garcia  made, 
You  dared  to  oppose ;  forbade  his  fair  addresses ; 
Then  made  a  ruffian  quarrel  with  that  prince ; 
And,  last,  were  guilty  of  incestuous  love. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


THE  PILGRIM, 


BEVIVED  FOR  OUR  AUTHOR's  BENEFIT,  ANNO  1700. 


How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write  1 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite ; 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,*  they  stand  the  common 

foe. 
Lugged  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 
Yet,  worse,  their  brother  poets  damn  the  play. 
And  roar  the  loudest,  though  they  never  pay. 
The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  for  they  cry, 
At  every  lewd,  low  character, — that 's  I. 
He,  who  writes  letters  to  himself,  would  swear. 
The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there. 
What  should  a  poet  do  ?  'Tis  hard  for  one 
To  pleasure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  shown  ; 
And  yet  not  two  in  ten  will  pass  the  town. 
Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind ; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  fops  can  find. 


*  The  savage  amusement  of  bear-baiting  was  much  in 
fashion  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Tom 
jyove,  although  equipped  with  a  name  not  very  expressive  of 
his  properties^  seems  to  have  been  a  bear  of  great  celebrity. 
Dryden  honours  him  by  another  notice  in  the  second  Prologue 
on  the  Union  of  the  Companies — 

They  roar  so  loud,  yon  'd  tbink,  behind  tbe  bX9Atb, 
Tom  Dove,  and  all  tbe  brotberbood  of  bears. 

VOU  VIIT.  2  H 


Qiuc^  Maunis.^  though  he  never  took  d^rees 
In  other  c^  our  uniTerdties,t 

"^  QsKk  Masms  is  the  noted  Sir  RicJiard  Bladaiiote,vlM, 
if  be  v:»  not  vittT  himself,  was  the  cmnse  of  more  wit  in 
than  Biwt  who  have  favoured  the  w«»ld  with  tiieir 
In  hs  Satire  against  Wit,  he  had  pw>po6cd  a  lort 
o^  Ezint.  in  which  the  works  of  the  witty  shcNild  he  paiified 


*T>»  vw.  thai,  vWa  tW 
Is  7«7red  aw»j.  skcffc  viD  be  aightT  loaa : 
E««a  CciLCTrve.  Sotfcctuc.  M anlr,  tTj^erij. 
w  MB  lass  Tvsscd,  will  pneroaa  ao&reia  ht  z 
Ix»  tW  a«hx&p-foi  «M  Dnrdea  coaea, 
W^sfti  kcni  sscKk  wiU  riw,  Wkat  noiaoae! 
H:«  «f  I  W  ikriiik  vlMB  aU  hia  fevd  alkr 
Aai  vxkcd  mSaxam  tkall  ba  porged  awmj  I 


In  the  fint  editioD  of  the  poem  this  Imnbering  attadLopoB 

Dnnden  coodnded  with  a  compliment — 

E^t  vbai  TfaiiTm  viD  ba  ao  wuc,  "kviU  baar 
~  oftbeMMl 


Bat  Blackmore,  when  oar  anthor  had  retaliated  upon  him  in 
the  Preiace  to  the  Fables,  «*  finding,"  says  Dr.  Johmon,  ''tte 
censure  resented,  and  the  civility  disr^aided,  ongeneroodf 
omitted  the  softer  part.     Such  variations  diioover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue,  and  it  msf  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden  attributes  hh  enmity  to  its 
true  cause." — his  attack  upon  Blackmore's  fiuaatic  patrou  m 
the  cltv.     He  had  also  assailed  our  author  in  the  Pke£iee  ta 
his  "'  Prince  Arthur ; "  which,  after  a  general  and  bitter  cob- 
plaint  of  the  piofligacy  of  the  stage,  contains  these  penooil 
remarks  levelled  against  Dryden :     "  And  there  are,  among 
these  writers,  some  who  think  they  might  have  arisen  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  other  professions,  had  they  employed 
their  wit   in   those  way&      Tis  a  mighty   dishonour  and 
reproach  to  any  man,  that  is  capable  of  being  useful  to  the 
world  in  any  liberal  or  virtuous  profession,  to  lavish  out  hii 
life  and  wit  in  propagating  vice  and  comiption  of  mamiert» 
and  in  battering  firom  the  stage  the  strongest  entrendunenti 
and  best  works  of  religion  and  virtue.     Whoever  makes  thii 
his  choice,  when  the  other  was  in  his  power,  may  he  go  ef 
the  stage  unpitied,  complaining  of  marled  and  patntf,  the 
just  punishment  of  his  irreligion  and  folly."     This  reproach, 
which  touched  some  very  tender  points,  was  not  to  be  toler- 
ated or  forgot  by  Dr}'den. 

t  Blackmore  was  a  commoner  of  Edmund  Hall,  Osfiorf, 
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Yet  to  be  shown  by  some  kind  wit  he  looks. 
Because   he  played  the  fool,  and  writ  three 

books. 
But  if  he  would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen. 
He  must  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again : 
For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff  he  wrote 
Was  dead-bom  doggVel,  or  is  quite  forgot ; 
His  man  of  Uz,  stript  of  his  Hebrew  robe. 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  "  As  poor  as  Job.** 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer 

jog; 

But  Arthur  was  a  level.  Job 's  a  bog. 

There  though  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in 

sight ; 
But  here  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  downright 
Had  he  prepared  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule, 
Tobit  had  mrst  been  turned  to  ridicule ; 
But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 
O'erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha ; 
Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  no 

room 
For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come 

But  when,  if,  after  all,  tJiis  godly  gear 
Is  not  so  senseless  as  it  would  appear, 

where  he  remained  thirteen  years^  and  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  on  3d  June^  167 6;  but  he  did  not  take  his 
medical  degrees  there^  and  appears  not  to  have  studied 
l^ysic  regularly,  as  he  was  for  some  time  a  schoolmaster ; 
when^  according  to  Colonel  Coddrington^ 

Bt  Datore  formed,  by  want  a  pedant  made, 

Buickmore  at  first  aet  op  the  whipping  trade; 

Next  qnack  commenoea,  when  fierce  with  pride  he  ewore, 

Thai  toothache,  gont,  and  corns,  shoald  be  no  more : 

In  Yaio  his  drum,  as  well  as  birch  he  ^lied. 

His  boys  grew  blockheads,  and  his  patients  diedi 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  had  his  medical  diploma  from 
Padua,  in  Italy ;  a  learned  and  eminent  University^  which, 
like  some  in  my  own  country,  is  supposed  not  to  be  over 
scrupulous  in  conferring  honours  of  this  nature. 
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Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train ; 
His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Cat-calls  the  sects  to  draw  them  in  again. 
At  leisure  hours  in  Epic  Song  he  de^ 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheek;* 
Prescribes  in  haste,  and  seldom  kills  by  rule, 
But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and  stod 

Well,  let  him  go, — 'tis  yet  too  early  day 
To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play ; 
We  know  not  by  what  name  we  should  arndgn 

him. 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him. 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  an  ass's  back. 
At  last,  grown  wanton,  he  presumed  to  write, 
Traduced  two  kings,  theh-  kindness  to  requite; 
One  made  the  Doctor,  and  one  dubbed  the 

Knightt 


*  "  Prince  Arthur/'  an  heroic  poem,  in  ten  books,  published 
in  1695,  was  written,  the  author  assures  us  in  his  Pre£ue, 
''  by  such  catches  and  starts,  and  in  such  occasional  uncertiin 
hours,  as  his  profession  afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
coffee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets." 

-}-  Who  was  the  first  of  these  well-judging  monardis,  is 
hard  to  say.     Blackmore  may  have  had  some  sort  of  royil 
licence  for  the  practice  of  physic  during  the  reign  of  Chsries 
or  James ;  but  he  was  not  made  physician  to  the  Household 
till  the  reign  of  King  William,  who  conferred  on  him,  at 
the  same  time,  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  for  which  that 
monarch's  taste  is  thus  conunemorated  by  Pope — 


The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  QiiailM. 

Blackmore's  dulness,  or  stolidity  of  temper,  rendered  bin 
absolutely  impenetrable  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  which  wen 
aimed  at  him  from  all  quarters;  and,  consoling  himsel 
with  the  excellence  of  his  intentions,  he  wrote  on  till  Um 
catalogue  of  his  works  gave  room  for  Swift's  burlesque  inscrip 
tion,  to  be  placed  under  his  picture — 
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See,  who  ne'er  wee.  or  will  be  half  read, 

Who  firrt  nmgArtlinr,  theo  aung  Alfred  (a). 

Fhiiaed  great  Elisa  (5)  in  Gfod*s  anger, 

Till  an  tme  Engliahmen  cried,  hang  her: 

Made  William's  yirtneB  wipe  the  htfe  a— » 

And  hanged  np  Marlborough  in  arras  (e) ; 

Then  himed  mm  earth,  grown  heavenly  qnite, 

Made  etery  reader  cnrse  the  liffht  (<Q. 

Mauled  human  wit  in  one  thick  satire  (a) ; 

Next,  in  three  books,  spoiled  human  nature  {/) ; 

Ended  Creation  {g)  at  a  jerk, 

And  of  Bedemption  (A)  made  damned  work : 

Then  took  his  muse  at  once,  and  dipped  her 

Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture. 

What  wonders  there  the  man  ffrown  old  did  I 

Stemhold  himself  he  out-stemnolded ; 

Made  David  (t)  seem  so  mad  and  freakish. 

All  thought  him  just  what  thought  King  Achish. 

No  mortal  read  his  Solomon  (k). 

But  Judged  R'oboam  his  own  son. 

Moses  (2)  he  served,  as  Moses  Pharaoh, 

And  Deborah  as  she  Sisera ; 

Made  Jeremy  (m)  foil  sore  to  cry. 

And  Job  (fi)  himself  curse  Qod  and  die. 

What  punishment  shall  all  this  foUow  ? 
Shall  Artbur  use  him  like  King  Tollo  ? 
Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him  ? 
Or  dexterous  Deborah  Sisera  him  ? 
Or  shall  Elisa  lay  a  plot, 
To  treat  him  like  her  sifter  Scot? 
Shall  William  dub  his  better  end  (o)  ? 
Or  Marlborough  serve  him  like  a  friend  ? 
No,  none  of  these — ^heaven  spare  his  Hie,       '  '* 
But  send  him,  honest  Job— thy  wife.* 

(a)  7*100  Heroic  Poenu,  in  Folio;  twenty  hooki. 

(b)  An  Heroic  Poem,  in  ttoelve  hooki. 
{e)  Inetruetiong  to  a  Tapatry  Weaver, 
id)  Hymn  to  the  Light 

ie)  Satire  against  Wit. 
if)  Of  the  Nature  of  Man. 
(ff )  Cfreation,  in  eeven  hookt. 
(a)  Bedemption,  in  $lx  booke. 
(t)  TranOationofaUthePuMlme. 
{k)  CtnUides  ana  Ecdeniattee. 
(/)  Cantidee  ofMoeei,  Deborah,  etc 
(m)  The  Lamentatione, 
in)  The  whole  Book  of  Job,  a  Poem,  in  folio. 
jo)  Kidk  him  on  the  breech,  not  knight  him  on 
theehoulder. 

*  [This  piece  is  also  ascribed  to  Qay. — Ed.] 


SONG 

OF  A  80H0LAB  AND  HIS  MISTRESS,  WHO,  BUNG  OBOflBD  BT 
THSIB  FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD  FOR  ONI  ANOTHII|  Uh 
NOW  FIRST  MEET  IN  BEDLAM. 


In  '^The  Pilgrim,"  as  originally  written   hj  Beanmoiit 
and  Fletcher,  one  scene  is  laid  in  a  mad-house,  where  the 
humours  of  the  different  persons  confined  are  described  with 
some  pleasantry.     Amongst  others  is  introduced  a  Sdiolar, 
who  has  solicited  dismission  from  his  confinement,  and  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  examined  by  two  gentleoieii, 
whom  his  patron  had  appointed  to  visit  him,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  discharged  as  possessed  of  his  perfect  understanding. 
The  dialogue,  which  follows,  probably  formed  the  introduc- 
tion to  our  author's  Song. 

1st  Gent.  What  flaws  and  whirls  of  weather. 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days  ! 
How  dark  and  hot^  and  full  of  mutiny. 
And  still  grows  louder. — 

Mas,  It  has  been  stubborn  weather. 

2d  Gent.  Strange  work  at  sea:   I  fear  me  there's  oU 
tumbling. 

1^/  Gent.  Bless  my  old  uncle's  bark !  I  have  a  venture. 

9,d  Gent.  And  I  more  than  I  'd  wish  to  lose. 

Schol.  Do  you  fear  ? 

9,nd  Gent.  Ha !  how  he  looks  ! 

Mas.  Nay^  mark  him  better,  gentlemen. 

9.d  Gent.  Mercy  upon  me  !  how  his  eyes  are  altered  ! 

Ma^.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  like  him ;  whether  now 
He  be  that  perfect  man  you  credited  ? 
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SchoL  Does  the  sea  stagger  ye  ? 
Mat.  Now  ye  have  hit  the  nick. 
SchoL  Do  ye  fear  the  billows  ? 
Isi  Gent.  What  ails  him  ?  who  has  stirred  him  ? 
SchoL  Be  not  shaken^ 
Nor  let  the  singing  of  the  storm  shoot  through  you : 
Let  it  blow  on^  blow  on  !  Let  the  clouds  wrestle^ 
And  let  the  vapours  of  the  earth  turn  mutinous ; 
The  sea  in  hideous  mountains  rise^  and  tumble 
Upon  a  dolphin's  back !  I  '11  make  all  tremble. 
For  I  am  Neptune ! 

Mas.  Now,  what  think  ye  of  him  ? 
iUl  Geni.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 
SchoL  Your  bark  shall  plough  through  all. 
And  not  a  surge  so  saucy  as  disturb  her. 
1 11  see  her  safe ;  my  power  shall  sail  before  her. 
Down,  ye  angry  waters  all. 
Ye  loud  whistling  whirlwinds,  fall ! 
Down,  ye  proud  waves,  ye  storms  cease : 
I  command  ye,  be  at  peace  ! 
Fright  not  with  your  churlish  notes, 
Nor  bruise  the  keel  of  bark  that  floats. 
No  devouring  fish  come  nigh, 
Nor  monster  in  my  empery. 
Once  show  his  head,  or  terror  bring. 
But  let  the  weary  sailor  sing. 
Amphitrite,  with  white  arms. 
Strike  my  lute,  I  '11  sing  thy  charms. 
Mom.  He  must  have  music  now  ;  I  must  observe  him 
This  fit  will  grow  too  full  else. 

[Music  and  Song,"] 

Here,  it  seems  probable,  the  following  Mad  Song,  betwixt 
the  Scholar  and  his  Mistress,  was  introduced.  Probably  the 
Dialogue  sustained  some  alterations  in  the  action,  to  render 
the  introduction  of  Phillis  more  natural ;  for,  in  the  original, 
the  Scholar,  far  from  having  lost  his  senses  by  being  crossed 
in  love,  disclaims  acquaintance  with  the  passion  during  his 
previous  examination. 

1st  Gent.  Is  there  no  unkindness 
You  have  conceived  from  any  firiend  or  parent. 
Or  scorn  from  what  you  loved  ? 

SchoL  No,  truly,  sir, 
I  never  yet  was  master  of  a  faith 
So  poor  and  weak  to  doubt  my  friend  or  kindred  ; 
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And  what  love  is,  unless  it  be  in  learning, 
I  think  I  'm  ignonmt. 

This  passage  is  letained  in  ''The  Pagrim/'  as  altered  l^ 
Sir  John  Vanburgh ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  what  altera- 
tions were  made  to  acconunodate  the  Song  to  the  Scholar's 
previous  appearance.  The  idea  of  the  character  is  copied 
from  the  stoiy  told  by  the  Curate,  in  the  First  Chapter  of 
the  Second  Part  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  relapse  of  that  doughty 
champion. 


SONG. 


MUSIC    WITHIN. 

The  JLaoers  enter  at  opposite  doors,  each  held  by 

a  Keeper. 

PML  Look,  look,  I  see — ^I  see  my  love  appear  I 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he  alone. 
For  like  him  there  is  none : 
'Tis  the  dear,  dear  man,  'tis  thee,  dear. 
Amyn.     Hark  1  the  winds  war. 

The  foaming  waves  roar : 
I  see  a  ship  afar. 
Tossing  and  tossing,  and  making  to  the  shore. 
But  what 's  that  I  view. 
So  radiant  of  hue, 
St  Hermo,  St  Hermo,^  that  sits  upon  the 
sails? 
Ah  1  no,  no,  no. 
St  Hermo  never,  never  shone  so  bright ; 
'Tis  Phillis !  only  Fhillis  can  shoot  so  fair 
a  light : 

*  The  meteoric  appearances^  called  by  sailors  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  Lights  of  St  £lmo^  and  by  the  ancients 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Their  appearance  is  supposed  to  presage 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  termination  of  the  storm. 
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Tis  Fhillis,  'tis  Phillis,  that  saves  the  ship 

alone. 
For  all  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  stonn 

is  overblown. 

PhiL  Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly  to  his 

arms. 
Amyn.     If  all  the  £Eites  combine. 
And  all  the  furies  join, 
111  force  my  way  to  Phillis,  and  break 

through  the  charm. 
[^Here  they  break  from  their  Keepen^  rw 
to  each  other ^  and  embrace. 

Phil.  Shall  I  marry  the  man  I  love  ? 

And  shall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 
Now  blessed  be  the  powers  above, 

I  feel  the  blood  bound  in  my  vems  I 
With  a  lively  leap  it  b^an  to  move^ 
And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 
Amyn.  Body  joined  to  body,  and  heart  joined  to 

heart. 
To  make  sure  of  the  cure. 
Go,  call  the  man  in  black,  to  mumble 
o'er  his  part 

PhiL  But  suppose  he  should  stay 

Amyn.  At  worst,  if  he  delay, 

'Tis  a  work  must  be  done ; 
We  11  borrow  but  a  day. 

And  the  better  the  sooner  begun. 
Chorus  of  both.  At  worst,  if  he  delay,  etc 

[  They  run  out  together^  hand  in  hani 


THE 


SECULAR  MASQUE. 


The  moral  of  this  emblematical  representation  is  sufficiently 
intelligible.  By  the  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  chase, 
of  war,  and  of  love,  as  governing  the  various  changes  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  poet  aUudes  to  the  sylvan  sports  of 
James  the  First,  the  bloody  wars  of  his  son,  and  the  licentious 
gallantry  which  reigned  in  the  courts  of  Charles^ii.  and  James, 
nis  successor. 

James  i.  was  inordinately  attached  to  the  sports  of  the 
chase :  it  was  indeed  the  only  manly  passion  which  our  British 
Solomon  ever  manifested ;  his  dress  was  of  the  forest-green, 
and  his  only  severity  was  in  executing  the  game-laws.*  Able 
hunters  were  the  bribes  by  which  the  English  courtiers 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  favour,t  while  he  was  yet  but  King 


*  "Nat,  I  dare  boldlj  saj,  one  man  might  with  more  eafety  have  killed 
•Dotber,  uuui  a  naoal  deer :  but  if  a  eta^  had  been  known  to  have  miscarried 
and  tba  antbor  fled,  a  proclamation,  with  a  description  of  the  partj,  bad 
been  presenUir  penned  oj  the  Attomey-Gbneral,  and  the  penalty  of  his 
MigettT'i  bigh  displeasnre  (by  which  was  understood  the  Star  Chamber) 
threatened  against  all  that  did  abet,  comfort,  or  relieve  him.  Thns  satirical, 
or,  if  yon  please,  tragical,  was  this  sylvan  prince  against  deer-killers,  and 
indnl^rat  to  men-slayers.  Bat,  lest  this  expression  should  be  thonght  too 
poetical  for  an  historian,  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity  in  the  colonrs 
I  saw  him  in  the  next  pro^p«ss  after  his  inanguration ;  which  was  as  green 
as  the  crass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  bis  cap,  and  a  bom,  instead  of  a 
sword,  by  bi>  nde ;  how  suitable  to  his  a^,  calling,  or  complexion,  I  leave 
others  to  judge  from  his  pictures ;  he  owning  a  countenance  not  in  the  least 
semblable  to  any  my  eyes  ever  met  with,  besides  an  host,  dwelling  in  Amt- 
bill,  formerly  a  shepherd,  and  so  metaphorically  of  the  same  profession.*' — 
0$homi^8  ihidUianal  Mmorialt,  §  17. 

t  "  I  have  sent  the  kyng,"  says  Thomas  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  the  in- 
famous Archibald  Douglas,  "  two  buntine  men,  very  good  and  skillful,  with 
one  footman,  that  can  whoop,  hollow,  and  cry,  that  all  the  trees  in  Falkland 
will  quake  for  fear.  Pray  the  king's  mijesty  to  be  merciful  to  the  poor 
bucks." — Murden*$ 8t(Ue.Paper$,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 
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To  show  how  justly  the  middle  part  of  the  seventeenth 
eentuiy  was  characterised  as  under  the  influence  of  Mars^ 
we  have  only  to  mention  the  great  civil  war^  which  so  long 
TftTaged  the  whole  kingdom. 

Hie  manners  of  the  Court  of  Charles  ii.^  so  notoriously 
dissolute  and  licentious,  when,  as  our  author  says  in  the 

Epilogue, 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venae  firet  revealed, 


ply  vindicate  Dryden  for  placing  the  period  in  which  they 
&shionable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

The  moral,  by  which  the  whole  masque  is  winded  up,  was 
flftdly  true.  Tiie  frivolity  of  James  the  First's  sports  would 
have  been  admitted  by  tiie  sapient  monarch  himself — 

His  sport  had  a  beast  in  riew. 

bis  fiwe.    Moch  was  the  hnrry  and  confusion ;  clothes  and  napkins  were  at 
liaiid  to  mi^e  all  clean.    His  Migestj  then  got  no,  and  would  dance  with 
tlie  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  he  fell  down  and  humblea  himself  before  her,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  which  was 
not  a  Uttle  defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  oueeo,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  hisgannents;  such  as  wine,  cream,  jelly,  beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and 
odMr  jj;oDd  matters*    The  entertainment  and  show  vtent  forward,  and  most 
of  their  presenters  weiU  backward,  or  fell  down :  wine  did  so  occupy  their 
upper  cnamben.    Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dresses,  Hope,  Faith,  and 
Gnarity :  Hope  did  essay  to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeayonra  so 
leeUe^  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  kine  would  excuse  her  brevity : 
Fiaith  was  then  left  all  alone,  for  i  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good 
works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condition :  Charity  came  to  the 
kinj^s  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sistera  had  com- 
mitted ;  in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance,  and  brought  gifts,  but  said  she 
wdild  return  home  asain,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not  already 
l^ven  his  Mijesty.    She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both 
sick  and  spewing  in  the  lower  hall.  ^  Next  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour, 
and  presented  a  rich  sword  to  the  kine,  who  did  not  accept  it,  but  put  it  by 
with  his  hand,  and  by  a  stranjBfe  medley  of  versification,  did  endeavour  to 
vukB  snit  to  the  king.    But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long ;  for,  after  much 
lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to 
sleep  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  ante-chamber.    Now  did  Peace  make  entry, 
and  strove  to  g^t  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve  to  tell  how  great  wrath 
she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants,  and,  much  contrary  to  her 
■emblaaoe,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive-branch,  and  laid  on  the 
pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming.    I  have  much  marvelled  at  these 
strange  pageantries ;  and  they  do  bring  to  my  remembrance  what  past  of 
this  sort  in  our  queen's  days,  of  which  1  was  sometimes  a  humble  presenter 
and  assistant,  but  I  ne'er  aid  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and 
sobriety,  as  I  have  now  done.    I  have  passed  much  time  in  seeing  the  royal 
■ports  of  hunting  and  hawking,  where  the  mannera  were  such  as  made  me 
mvise  the  beasts  were  punning  the  sober  creation,  and  not  man,  in  quest  of 
exercise  and  food.    I  will  now,  in  ^;ood  sooth,  declare  to  you,  who  will  not 
blab,  that  the  gun-powder  fright  is  got  out  of  all  oor  heads,  and  we  are 
going  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man  should  blow 
up  himself  by  wild  riot^  excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temperance." 
— Ibid.,  Letters  from  Sir  John  Harrington  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bartow,  1606. 
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But  it  is  less  credible^  were  it  not  an  historical  Cttct,  tbt 
the  wars  of  Charles  i.  ''brought  nothing  about;*'  anee 
royal  prerogative^  and  popular  encroachment,  far  from  bang 
adjusted  by  so  many  years'  bloodshed^  were  as  mudi  themei 
of  mutual  dissension  betwixt  the  Court  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.  as  during  that  of  Ini 
father.  But  so  bloody  a  lesson  was  not  entirely  lost  Tlie 
contending  parties  at  the  Revolution  lived  too  near  thit 
eventful  period  not  to  be  aware  of  the  direful  conseqaenoaof 
civil  war,  and  thence,  by  mutual  concession,  were  detennined 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  similar  calamities.  The  natioa 
gained  by  the  compromise ;  for  freedom  is  always  benefitei 
by  the  equal  balance  of  contending  factions,  and  as  certaii^ 
suffers  by  the  decided  ascendancy  of  either. 

A  thousand  lampoons  bear  vritness,  that,  during  the  rdga 
of  Venus,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  ii.,  her 

LoTera  were  all  antme. 

The  modem  reader  will  find  the  most  decent,  and,  at  tiie 
same  time,  the  most  lively  record  of  their  infideUtiei,  ii 
Count  Hainilton's  Mimmrtt  du  Comie  de  Gramtmrni, 

From  the  ''Secular  Masque"  being  performed  in  die 
beginning  of  the  year  1700,  it  appears,  that  by  a  blunder, « 
rather  confusion  of  ideas,  the  century  was  supposed  to  te^ 
minate  with  1699;  in  other  words,  a  hundred  years  were 
considered  as  accomplished  when  the  hundredtii  was  just 
commenced  : — an  error  of  calculation,  which,  though  it  could 
not  puzzle  a  horse-jockey,  who,  if  he  was  to  ride  twenty 
miles,  would  hardly  think  he  had  accomplished  the  matdi  by 
riding  nineteen,  did,  nevertheless,  find  patrons  in  the  year 
1 800,  though  hardly  any  of  such  account  as  Dryden. 

The  original  music  of  the  Masque  was  very  much  approved. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  John  Buncle.  Mr.  Makme 
believes  Daniel  Purcell  to  have  been  the  composer.  It  ms 
set  anew  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and  afterwards  revived  with  success 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1749.     The  hunting  song  was  long  popular. 
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Enter  Janus. 


Janus.     Chronos,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace ; 
An  hundred  times  the  roUing  sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold,  the  goal  in  sight, 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  fl^ht 

Enter  Chronos,  with  a  Scythe  in  his  hand^  and 
a  Globe  on  his  back ;  which  Jie  sets  down  at 
his  entrance. 

Chronos.  Weary,  weary  of  my  weight. 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight, 
And  leave  the  world  behind; 
I  could  not  bear. 
Another  year, 
The  load  of  humankind. 

Enter  Momus,  laughing. 

Jkfomus.   Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  hal  ha  I  well  hast  thou 

done. 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back. 
The  world  was  a  fool,  e'er  since  it  begun ; 
And  since  neither  Janus,  nor  Chronos, 
nor  I, 
Can  hinder  the  crimes. 
Or  mend  the  bad  times, 
Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 
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Chorus  of  all. 

Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime^ 
Free  from  rage^  and  free  from  crime ; 
A  very  merry,  dancing,  arinking, 
Lavghing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 

{Dance  o/* Diana's  Attendants.    Enter  Mars.] 

Mars.      Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire  ; 
The  world  is  past  its  infant  age  : 
Arms  and  honour, 
Arms  and  honour. 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire. 
And  kindle  manly  rage. 
Mars  has  looked  the  sky  to  red ; 
And  peace,  the  lazy  good,*  is  fled. 
Plenty,  peace,  and  pleasure  fly  ; 

The  sprightly  green, 
In  woodland  walks,  no  more  is  seen  ; 
The  sprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye. 
Chorus  of  all.  Plenty^  peace,  etc. 
Mars.      Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum ; 
Through  all  the  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound. 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 
Chorus  of  all.  Sound  the  trumpet,  etc. 
Momus.  Thy  sword  within  the  scabbard  keep. 

And  let  mankind  agree ; 
Better  the  world  were  fast  asleep. 
Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  our  cost  and  care ; 
But  neither  side  a  winner. 
For  things  are  as  they  were. 
Chorus  of  all.  The  fools  are  only,  etc. 

*  The  first  edition,  and  some  others^  have  *'  good ;"  but  I 
prefer  "  God  "  as  the  more  poetical  reading.  [Mr.  Christie 
rightly  restored  "  good." — Ed.] 
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Enter  Venus. 

F^enu9.     Calms  appear,  when  stonns  are  past ; 
Love  wUl  have  his  hour  at  last : 
Nature  is  my  kindly  care ; 
destroys,  and  I  repair ; 
ke  me,  take  me,  while  you  may, 
Vaius  comes  not  every  day. 
Chorus  of  alL  Take  her,  take  her,  etc. 
Chronas.  The  world  was  then  so  light, 
I  scarcely  felt  the  wdght ; 
Joy  ruled  the  day,  and  Love  the  night. 
But,  since  the  Queen  of  Pleasure  left 
the  ground,* 
I  faint,  I  lag. 
And  feebly  drag 
The  ponderous  orb  around. 
Momus.  All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view ; 

{Pointing  to  Diana. 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 

[To  Maks. 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 

[  To  Vexus. 
Janus.     'TIS  well  an  old  age  is  out, 
Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  a  new. 
Chorus  of  alL  All,  all  of  apiece  throughout; 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view  ; — 
TTiy  xjcars  brought  nothing  about ; — 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
^Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out. 
And  Hme  to  begin  a  new. 

Dance  of  Huntsmen,  Nymphs,  Warriors, 

Lovers. 

*  There  seems  here  to  be  a  secret  allusion  to  the  exile  of 
the  beautiful  queen  of  James  ii.,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Toiy  poets  of  the  time. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  PILGRIM. 


This  Epilogue  bears  chiefly  reference  to  the  violent  con- 
troversy, which,  about  this  time,  arose  between  the  favourers 
of  the  drama  and  Jeremy  Collier,  who,  in  I698,  published 
*'  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
£ng]ish  Stage ;" — "  I  believe,"  says  Johnson,  "  with  no  other 
view  than  religious  zeal,  and  honest  indignation.*  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learning,  with 
diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though  often  vulgar  and 
incorrect,  with  unconquerable  pertinacity,  with  wit  in  the 
highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastic,  and  with  all  those  powers 
exalted  and  invigorated  by  just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

''Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  forth  to 
battle,  and  assailed,  at  once,  most  of  the  living  writers,  from 
Dry  den  to  D'Urfey.  His  onset  was  violent.  Those  passages 
which,  while  they  had  stood  single,  had  passed  with  little 
notice,  when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  together, 
excited  horror.  The  wise  and  the  pious  caught  the  alarm  ; 
and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion 
and  licentiousness  to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public  charge." 
— life  of  Congreve, 

Dryden  had  his  personal  share  of  rough  treatment  in  this 
indiscriminate  attack  upon  dramatic  profligacy.  But  it  is 
creditable  to  him,  that,  whatever  his  feelings  of  resentment 
might  be,  he  was  too  much  conscience-struck  to  attempt  a 
defence  of  what  was  really  indefensible.  *'  I  shall  say  the 
less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed 
me  justly;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity, 
profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given 

*  The  fiMetions  Joe  Haines,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Epilogue, 
araigned  another  motive  for  this  assault :  "  The  clergy  and  the  actors  are 
both  moral  menders  by  profension,*'  naid  tbe  wag;  "and  jou  know  two  of 
a  trade  can  neyer  tLgne.—Cibber^a  Apology. 
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luB  no  penonal  oecasiop  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  gUd  of 
Bj  repcntsDoe.  It  bceames  me  not  to  drmw  my  pen  in  tiie 
defence  of  a  bad  caase,  when  I  have  so  <rften  drawn  it  &r  i 
good  one."— Ar/«cr  lo  tie  Fmbia. 

This  randid  avowal,  and  the  ooincidence  c^ 
aentimentSy  (for  Collier  was  a  rigid  Nonjuror,)  did  not  am 
Drrden  fiom  some  oblique  thrasts  in  an  Answer  paUidied 
br  CcAier  to  the  Vindications  of  Congrere  and  Vanbnf^ 
who,  less  patient  or  pradent  than  our  poet,  had  stepped 
forwwd  to  assert  the  correctness  of  their  dramatic  wiitings. 
These  passages  in  the  **  Defence  of  the  Short  View,"  wludi 
was  pobhshed  in  1699,  seem  to  have  incited  our  poet  to  pnt 
himself  upon  his  defence,  or  at  least  to  offer  the  best  apology 
he  ooold,  by  throwing  apon  the  gay  court  of  Chaxles  the 
^randal  of  importing  the  open  profligacy  which  the  poet 
insists  had  ooimpted  the  stage,  instead  of  being  derived  from 
thence.     Lord  Lansdowne,  in  a  prologae  to  the  ''  Jew  of 
Venice,"  when  revived,  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  {rom 
Dnrden  and  Oilier;  and,  by  exculpating  both  the  tiiettit 
and  court,  to  throw  the  whole  blune  upon  the  pubLic  at 
laige— 

EacIi  ia  hk  tam,  t^  piiet  and  the  priest, 

Haw9  rieved  the  aUgo^  but  like  &1m  propheU  gaeaeed. 

Tlie  maa  of  seal,  in  us  rduiooa  rage, 

Woold  aQcDoejpoetaaod  ledaoe  the  atage ; 

Tbe  poet,  rashlj  to  set  dear,  retorta 

On  kingB  tlie  acaiwUl,  and  bespatters  ooorta. 

Bodi  eiT :  fcT,  vithoot  mindng,  to  be  plain, 

Tbe  guilt  *•  joor  own  of  eTerr  odioos  acene  ; 

Tbe  present  time  still  giTes  tbe  stage  ita  mode : 

Tbe  rices,  tbat  too  practise,  we  explode. 

We  bold  tbe  glass,  and  bot  reflect  joor  sbama. 

Like  Spsrtana,  hj  exposing  to  reclaim. 

Tbe  scribbler,  pincbed  with  banger,  writes  to  dine. 

And  to  Toar  gknios  most  conform  bis  line ; 

Kot  lewd  bj  cboice,  bot  meielj  to  sobmit : 

Would  TOO  encoorage  sense,  sense  woold  bo  wri^ 

There  is,  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  much  partial  accusation. 
The  court,  stage,  and  public  at  large,  have  a  mutual  action 
and  re-^ction  on  the  manners  of  each  other.  If  the  habits  of 
a  court  be  licentious,  the  poet  will  hardly  venture  to  paint 
them  noble  and  innocent ;  but  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
which  that  licence  has  attained  amongst  his  audience  it 
large  whether  he  represents  the  courtly  vices  in  gay,  or  in 
disgusting  and  odious  colours.  In  any  case,  the  dramatist 
who  degrades  himself  by  indecency  has  little  personal 
apologr ;  for,  if  he  has  condescended  to  blot  his  pages  with 
filth,  it  avails  but  little  where  he  has  gathered  it. 
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Collier's  attack  on  the  stage  was  attended  with  good 
consequences^  which  that  active  disputant  lived  to  witness : 
Inclecencies  were  no  longer  either  fashionable  or  tolerated ; 
and,  by  degrees^  the  ladies  began  to  fill  the  boxes  at  a  new 
jiiBcy,  without  either  the  necessity  of  wearing  masks,  or  the 
xisk  of  incurring  censure.  Later  times  have  carried  this 
Imidable  restraint  still  further ;  till,  at  last,  if  we  have  lost 
almost  all  the  wit  of  our  predecessors,  we  at  least  have 
xetsined  none  of  their  licentiousness. 

The  following  verses  appear  upon  Dryden's  death,  in  the 
"State  Poems,"  vol.  iii.  founded  upon  his  controversy  with 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  and  Collier,  which  so  immediately 
preceded  that  event — 

John  Dryden  enemies  had  three, 
Sir  Dick,  Old  Nick,  and  Jeremy : 
The  doughtj  knight  was  forced  to  yield. 
The  other  two  have  kept  the  field ; 
But  had  his  life  heen  something  holier. 
He'd  foiled  the  Devil  and  the  Collier. 

[The  disquisitions  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Macaulay  on  this  famous  controversy  are  well  known.  The 
handling  of  it  by  M.  A.  Beljame,  in  the  work  more  than 
once  mentioned,  p.  244  seq,,  is  the  most  recent,  and  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  whole  matter. — Ed.] 


EPILOGUE 


TO 


THE  PILGRIM. 


Perhaps  the  parson  stretched  a  point  too  far, 
When  with  our  theatres  he  waged  a  war. 
He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  age 
Received  the  first  infection  from  the  stage ; 
But  sure,  a  banished  court,  with  lewdness  fraught. 
The  seeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought 
Thus  lodged  (as  vice  by  great  example  thrives). 
It  first  debauched  the  daughters  and  the  wives. 
London,  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before. 
The  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts,  or  starve. 
Were  proud,  so  good  a  Government  to  serve ; 
And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profane. 
Tainted  the  stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain  : 
For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  professed. 
Took  all  the  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  least. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail ; 
The  court  its  head,  the  poets  but  the  taiL 
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The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true ; 

The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new. 

Idisses  there  were,  but  modestly  concealed ; 

"WTiitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  revealed, 

"WTao  standing  as  at  Cyprus  in  her  shrine, 

■The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rites  divine. 

IBre  this,  if  saints  had  any  secret  motion, 
Twas  chamber-practice  all,  and  close  devotion. 
I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  their  time ; 
Nothing  but  open  lewdness  was  a  crime. 
A  monarch's  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation. 
Compared  with  one  foul  act  of  fornication.* 
Now,  they  would  silence  us,  and  shut  the  door 
That  let  in  all  the  bare-faced  vice  before. 
As  for  reforming  us,  which  some  pretend. 
That  work  in  England  is  without  an  end ; 
Well  may  we  change,  but  we  shall  never  mend. 

r  Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  present  stage. 
We  hope  much  better  of  the  coming  age. 
What  would  you  say,  if  we  should  first  begin 
To  stop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  scene. 
Where  actresses  make  bold  with  married  men  ? 
For  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 
In  short,  we  11  grow  as  moral  as  we  can. 
Save,  here  and  there,  a  woman  or  a  man  ; 


♦  The  rigour  of  the  republicans  against  female  frailty  was 
of  a  piece  with  their  general  hypocrisy.  It  was,  however, 
carried  much  further  in  Scotland,  where  open  adultery  was 
declared  by  statute  a  capital  crime.  That  act  is  still  unre- 
pealed, and  may  remind  the  reader  of  a  verse  I  have  some- 
where read — 

Beware,  ye  knights  on  BritiBh  ground, 

Beware,  ye  dames  so  free ; 
Fall  many  a  neck  so  straight  and  round, 

On  gallows  stretched  might  be. 
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But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains, 
Can  make  clean  work;  there  will  be  some  remains, 
While  you  have  still  your  Oates,*  and  we  our 
Haines.t 


*  The  infamous  Oates  fared^  at  the  Revolution,  not  so 
well  as  he  wished^  though  much  better  than  he  deserved. 
James  ii.,  by  the  extreme  cruelty  of  the  punishment,  wfaidi 
Jefferies  doomed,  and  he  suffered  to  be  inflicted,  contriTed 
to  excite  the  public  commiseration  even  in  favour  of  this 
miscreant,  whose  forsworn  tongue  had  occasioned  matt 
murders  than  the  dagger  of  the  most  san^uinaiy  bn?a 
After  the  Revolution  he  obtained  a  pardon,  or  rather  remission 
of  his  inhuman  sentence,  to  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and 
pilloried  five  times  eveiy  year.  He  was  also  adnutted  to  die 
comforts  of  a  pension  of  £400  a  year.  But,  although  be 
bestirred  himself  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  judgment  for 
perjury,  and  wrote  an  abusive  pamphlet,  entitled,  a  ''  Picture 
of  the  late  King  James,"  and  dedicated  to  King  Williaai, 
that  cool-headed  monarch,  and  his  sagacious  councO,  would 
never  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  bearing  evidence.  The 
Earl  of  Danby,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  had  experienoed 
the  danger  of  his  swearing  capacity,  would  consent  to  the 
reversal  in  no  other  sense  than  that,  having  been  condemned 
to  be  scourged  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  he  should  now  be 
scourged  back  from  Tyburn  to  Newgate.  Ehyden,  there- 
fore, without  fear  of  offence,  might  venture  a  stroke  of  satire 
at  this  once  formidable  person.  [Oates*  pension  was  £300, 
according  to  Macaulay. — £d.] 

t  The  allusion  seems  to  be  partly  to  Bryan  Haines,  the 
Tory  evidence  against  Shaftesbuiy  and  College,  a  fdlow 
almost  as  infamous  as  Oates ;  but  chiefly,  by  w^ay  of  equi- 
voque, to  the  wicked  wag  Joe  Haines,  the  comedian,  who, 
amongst  other  pranks,  chose,  during  the  reign  of  James  n., 
to  become  Roman  Catholic.  Whether  he  took  this  step  from 
any  serious  prospect  of  advantage,  or  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
new  converts,  is  somewhat  dubious ;  at  least  his  apostasy  was 
not  founded  upon  conviction,  for,  after  the  Revolution,  he 
abjured  the  errors  of  Popery,  spoke  a  penitentiary  prologue, 
and  reconciled  himself  to  the  church  and  theatre  of  £ngland. 
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THE    MALL; 


OR, 


THE  MODISH  LOVERS. 


A  COMEDY. 


Acted  by  His  Majesties  Servants. 


Inceptis  nulla  Potettat. 


TO 


WILLIAM  WHITCOMB,  Junior,  Esq.; 

I   NEED   not  plead   the   priviledge^    which   the  Tribe  of 
Scribblers    may   lay   claun   to   in   Dedications^   since   jour 
favours  excuse  these  weak  respects  I  pay  you  in  a  publick 
acknowledgement.    All  the  interest  I  have  in  the  Play,  is 
inferiour  to  the  Glory  I  take^  in  seeing  your  Name  fixt  in  tbe 
Frontispiece ;  which  methinks^  gives  it  a  resembhmce  to  ^ 
Structure  of  Minda,  where  the  Porch  far  exceeds  the  House. 
I  know  you  have  a  Victorious  Soul^  and  thence  I  do  my  self 
the  Honour  (not  without  policy  too^  especially  in  the  time  of 
threatning  Thunder,  when  Demicradcs  of  the  Town^  according 
to  custome,  will  bark  at  Shadows)  to  run  under  your  Laurel, 
to  avoid  the  Clap.     Many  there  are  yet  to  unload  their 
mouth  Granadoes,  those  especially  whose  own  actions  woe 
advise  to  the  Painter ;  yet  for  any  Gentlenum  to  become  an 
infected  mock  Critick  for  Fashion  sake,  is  as  much  beneath  his 
credit  as  to  wear  a  Velvet  Coat,  when  every  Johm-Noka 
presumes  the  fashion.     I   am   very  much  in  pain  for  ^e 
violence  done  to   my  inclination,  whereby  I  am  forbid  to 
acknowledge  the  Person,  and  Obligations  done  to  the  Play, 
only  (as  'tis  said)  in  favour  to  my  interest. — ^What  e'rc  the 
reason  be,  I  think  the  Play  highly  advanc'd  in  Ijring  at  yooi 
Feet ;  But  in  the  mean  while  I  pray,  'twere  in  my  pow'r  to 
present  you  with  something  Heroick,  and  like  your  sdl   1  am 
proud  to  say  you  want  no  Soul,  but  Titles  to  make  yon 
popular,  and  wishing  you  the  measure  of  your  Worth,  I  think 
it  duty  to  subscribe  my  self,  the 

Humblest  of  all  your  Creatures^ 

J.  D. 

Poetis  nulla  Poteslas, 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


When  you  cry  poets  down,  and  damn  'um  thus, 

Like  wpers  suun,  they  grow  more  numerous : 

Like  to  Egypt's  Plagues  around  you  swarm, 

Bui  you  are  proof  against  such  common  charm  : 

We  Know  that  none,  beside  a  first  rate  Wit, 

Can  please  the  grand  Inhabiters  o'th  Pit ; 

While  others  work's,  each  Ninny  of  the  Town, 

Takes  priviUdge  to  damn  for  half  a  Crown, 

Our  muse  wants  complaisance,  knows  not  the  Court 

Although  shefmn  wou'd  be  a  prostitute  ; 

Her  walks  are  very  near,  and  there  you  'I  find 

Her  Evening  love,  too  soft  to  be  unkind  : 

Yet  those  that  crUicks  are,forfoshion  sake 

Will  Judge  this  dull,  which  scarce  is  a  mistake  ; 

And  finding  onefoult,  will  make  ten  times  more, 

Oft  force  a  flaw  where  there  was  none  before. 

Yet  if  your  hisses  poyson,  this  he  sues 

You  wou'd  some  lingring,  painful  sentence  choose. 

Prove  Tyrants,  and  with  leisure  till  the  third  day,  kUl, 

Thunder  damnation  then,  and  what  you  will. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


Mr.  Easy^  an  old  Husband, 

CouRTWELL,  kU  Kintman,  a  brisk  Gallant,  newly  armd  from 

Spain. 
LovECHANOE^  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Woodbee. 
Sir  Ralph  Spatter^  a  foolish  Country  Knight,  rival  to  Amorous. 
3o,  his  Man. 

Amorous^  Servant  to  Grace,  and  Nephew  to  Mrs.  Woodbee. 
Mrs.  Easy^  young  Wife  to  old  Easy. 
Mrs.  Woodbee. 

Grace^  tn  love  with  Amorous,  and  Neece  to  old  Easy. 
Perioreen^  alias  Camilla,  a  Spanish  Lady  in  disguise. 
Peg,  Woman  to  Mrs.  Easy 
Clare^  Woman  to  Mrs.  Woodbee. 
Betty,  Woman  to  Grace. 

SCENE — St.  James's  Park,  with  tlie  adjacent  places. 


THE  MALL  :  OR,  THE  MODISH 

LOVERS. 


ACTUS  PRIMUS,  SCENA  PRIMA. 

Enter  Lovechanoe  solus, 

Lov.  A  Pox  of  this  Love,  how  damn'd  and  Idle  t'has  made 
me,  here  have  I  march'd  a  long  half  hour,  which  Egad  is  an 
Age  to  me,  to  wait  for  this  Ambassadour  of  my  amorous 
Negotiation,  pray  Heaven  no  Rival  of  mine  leads  her  into 
temptation ! 

Oh  lady ! 

Enter  Peg. 

Peg.  O  Lord !    What  make  you  here  so  early  ? 

Lov.  Oh  Peg,  thou  know'st  Love  is  a  restless  Bedfellow, 
Peg,  alas,  who  could  sleep,  that  could  but  hope  the  blessing 
of  seeing  thy  sweet  Mistress.  Peg,  Well,  what  news,  what 
news,  from  Cupids  Court  Wench,  ha  !  Will  she  be  kind,  and 
consider  my  Passion,  faith  I  am  but  a  dead  Man  without  a 
little  comfort. 

Peg.  Faith  Sir,  I  am  not  idle  in  your  behalf,  I  take  all 
opportunities  (which  is)  when  her  Husband 's  out  of  the  way, 
to  let  her  know  my  thoughts  of  you,  which  He  assure  you 
Sir  are  most  advantagious. 

Lov.  I  am  beholding  to  thee  Peg. 

Peg.  But  you  know  Sir,  she's  a  married  Woman,  and  ought 
to  be  very  cautious. 

Lov.  Oh  Peg,  I  love  her  with  a  vertuous  flame,  believe  me 
I  do  !  and  if  thou  wouldst  but  swear  and  lye,  and  use  a  small 
kind  of  Treachery  in  the  Case- 


Peg^.  You  need  not  doubt  such  small  services  Sir — But 

Lov.  But  thou  must  be  a  little  encouraged,  is  it  so  ?  Here, 
here's  a  pair  of  Angels  to  invite  thee  to  speak. — 

[Gives  her  money. 
Peg.  Do  you  take  me  for  Balaams  Ass  Sir,  that  can't  speak 
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without  a  Prompter^  however  Sir,  you  court  me  in  no 
common  Language. 

Lav,  Oh  thou  art  a  Saint,  that  will  despise  a  Prayer,  made 
in  the  vulgar  Tongue,  here  Proxy,  here's  my  Hand,  and  Seal, 
get  it  deliver  d,  and  further  the  design. 

Peg,  I,  but  Sir,  is  there  no  harm  in't  ? 

Lw.  What  dost  thou  call  harm  ? 

Peg,  I  mean  Sir,  is  there  nothing,  but  what  I  may  cany 
with  Honour? 

Lov,  Fye,  fye  Peg,  dost  think  I'de  make  a  Bawd  of  thee  ? 

Peg,  I  hope  you  wou'd  not  at  my  years. 

Lov.  Right,  having  so  many  yet  to  come  of  the  kind  and 
amorous  ones.  But  this  Letter  Peg,  is  only  to  invite  thy 
Mistress  into  the  Park  to  night.  I  know  the  Evening  will  be 
fair,  and  if  she  can  make  an  escape  from  that  old  impotent 
Letcher  her  Husband,  I  shall  be  glad  to  kiss  her  hands  there. 

Peg,  Is  this  all  ? 

Lov,  Upon  my  life. 

Peg,  Then  rest  in  hope,  for  I  dare  promise  ye. 

Lav,  Farewell  dear  Peg, 

Peg,  Your  Servant  sweet  Mr.  Lovechange.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Courtwell,  who  meets  Lovechange  going  out, 

Lov,  Courtwell! 

Court.  Loveckctnge,  I  have  been  a  dozen  times  at  thy 
Lodging  to  see  thee,  but,  like  the  Devil,  thou  art  always 
ranging  about,  seeking  whom  thou  canst  devour. 

Ijov,  Thou  hast  small  reason  to  accuse  me  Courtwell,  for 
since  thy  arrival  from  Spain  I  have  not  enjoy'd  thee  at  our 
old  rate ;  we  were  wont  to  Whore,  and  drink  together  like 
loving  Brothers  in  Iniquity,  but  I  think  thou  now  hast  taken 
up  a  little  of  the  Formality  of  the  Climate,  and  dost  all  thy 
Debaucheries  in  secret 

Court,  No  Ned,  I  have  rather  learnt  the  sobriety  of  that 
Nation,  and  have  left  off  those  lewd  courses. 

Lov,  Nay,  if  thou  bee'st  come  to  that,  to  call  e'm  lewd 
thoud'st  better  e'n  have  staid  amongst  e'm,  for  thou  art 
unfit  for  this  Town  Egad  Will, 

Court.  I  think  I  had  not  so  soon  abandon 'd  that  agree- 
able place,  but  for  the  commands  of  my  Uncle  Etmf,  upon 
whom  my  Fortune  does  so  depend,  that  I  dare  not  disobey 
him  in  any  thing. 

Lov,  What,  He  warrant  ye,  he  has  that  old  fashion'd 
design  of  Matrimony  in  his  head,  he  means  to  many  thee. 

Court,  Some  such  thing. 
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Ldjv.  And  who  is  the  wretched  thing,  I  pray  ? 
Court,    The    rich   Widdow    Woudhee,    she's   damn'd    ill- 
finrour'd,  and  they  say  as  ill  natur'd,  but  she'l  serve  for  a 
Wife  Ned. 

Lav.  How,  the  Widow  Woudhee my  Wife  Egad  !   [Aside. 

Court.  Yes  the  very  same. 

JLov.  Hark  ye  fVUliam,  I  don't  like  the  match  William  ! 

Court.  Your  Reasons  ? 

Ijov.  I  have  divers,  and  sundry — That  must  be  nameless. 

[Aside. 
Court.  Let's  hear  a  few  of  them. 

JLov.  Why,  first  she's  Old,  next  Jealous,  she  is,  to  Damna- 
tion^ Proud,  Expensive,  and 

Court.  This  is  all  nothing. 

Lov.  She  is  beside — a  Plague  on  him  I  dare  not  discover — 

[Aside. 
Court.  What  Sir  ? 

Lov.  Nay,  nay  dear  heart,  no  passion  prithee,  for  she's 
very  honest,  which  makes  her  very  insolent. 
Court.  Oh  I  am  glad  'twas  no  worse. 
Lov.  Worse !     Nay,   here's   ill   qualities   enough   for   one 

Woman  a  Conscience But  prithee  was  there  never  a  Dona 

In  all  Spain  worthy  your  kindness,  but  you  must  come  back 
to  Englandy  and  like  a  Jew,  be  forc'd  to  Wed  in  your  own 
Tribe   ha  * 

Ctntrt.   Prithee  don't  call  any  Sins  to  remembrance.  Oh 
Friend !    I  had  a  Mistress  in  Spain,  and  such  a  Mistress,  so 

kind,  so  fair 

Lov.  And  so  tyr'd   you  out  with   loving,  was't  not   so? 
Aye,  there's  the  Devil  on't 

Court.  No,  in  an  unhappy  Adventure  wherein  I  took  the 

party  of  an  English  Cavaleir  my  Friend,  I  kill'd  her  Brother, 

who  was  of  Quality  sufficient  to  cause  me  to  fear  the  inquisi- 

Uon,  so  I  was  forc'd  to  quit  Spain,  and  meeting  with  the 

Command  of  my  Uncle 

Lov.  You  soon  lost  the  thoughts  of  your  Mistress,  and  I 

shall  advise    you,   as    you   love   health    and   liberty !    two 

excellent  qualities,  to  loose  the  thoughts  of  this  Widdow  too. 

Court,  Nay,  since  I  cannot  marry  where  I  like.  He  e'n 

iUany  for  a  World  of  Money,  that's  the  next  way,  and  the 

Nearest  I  know  to  happiness,  therefore  I  am  resolved  to  put 

On  tAe  Fetters. 

/^?«.    Pox  on't,  they'l  gingle  after  thee  at  that  rate  that 
ll pr^tt-j  Ladies  will  shun  thee  for  a  fusty  Husband,  and 
•^  •^^^>ii.ld  be  ty'd  up  from  Ranging. 
^/sr-r-^.     There  are  Ladies  Ned,  who  consider  not  the  Man, 

t^:*^—    Tin.  2  K 
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Woud.  Sir,  I  am  not  only  oblig'd  by  the  Laws  of  good 
manners,  and  civility  to  receive  you  well  as  a  Stranger,  but 
"the  Character  my  Brother  gives  me  of  you,  binds  me  to  a 
more  strict  observance  :  Sir,  you're  welcome,  believe  so,  and 
command  my  house. 

Per.  Madam,  you  honour  me,  and  if  I  take  a  freedom  that 
unbecomes  me,  charge  it  on  your  bounty,  not  my  boldness. 

Wood,  A  pretty  youth,  introth  Clare,  is  it  not  ? 

Clare,  Yes  indeed  Madam. 

Enter  Mr.  Easy  and  Courtwell. 

Per,  Madam,  He  take  my  leave  for  a  few  hours  to  see  the 
City,  which  done  He  wait  on  you  agen.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Easy,  So,  right  Woman,  can  no  more  be  without  a  Man, 
then  a  Puritan  without  his  Bible. 

Court,  The  Widdow  looks  very  amorous  upon  him,  methinks 
'tis  a  fine  Youth.  [To  Easy  aside. 

Wood,  Mr.  Easy,  Sir  your  servant 

Easy,  No  interruption.  Lady,  no  interruption. 

Wood,  None  in  the  World  Sir  I  protest,  this  is  a  Person  of 
Worth  and  Merit,  recommended  to  me  by  the  only  Brother  I 
have,  and  for  whose  sake  besides  his  own  I  am  oblig'd  to 
pay  him  my  respects. 

Easy,  By  my  faith,  and  he  deserves  it  Lady,  he  is  hand- 
some, and  young But  Lady,  I  have,  once  more,  brought 

my  Nephew  to  wait  on  you,  and  to  know  your  resolution 
concerning  those  propositions  I  made  you  of  Marriage,  He 
make  short  work  on't ;  Tme  no  Courtier,  but  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  he  can  talk  many  fine  things  of  Love,  and  the 

like In  the  mean  time.  He  take  a  turn  in  the  Garden. 

[Exit  Easy. 

Per,  Gods  !  Is  not  that  Courtwell  ?  I  must  withdraw,  or 
dye ;  in  what  a  happy  hour  am  I  arriv'd,  to  be  a  witness  of 
his  injustice !  Oh  Fortune !  thou  hast  recompenc'd  me  for 
all  the  injuries  thou  hast  done  me,  [Aside.^  Madam  !  your 
humble  Servant,  it  shall  not  be  many  hours  before  I  kiss 
your  hands  agen. 

Wood,  They  will  seem  many  to  me,  believe  me  Gentle 
Sir.  [Exit  Perioreen,  looking  with  scorn  on  Courtwell. 

Court,  I  find  Widdow,  though  you  profess  a  great  deal  of 
cruelty,  and  coldness  to  me,  you  can  be  kind  too,  when  you 
please. 

Wood,  I  am  sorry  you  should  take  me  for  an  insensible 
Mr.  Courtwell,  though  for  many  reasons  I  am  forc'd  to  say  I 
canot  admit  of  any  concern  for  your  self,  in  a  Word  Sir  I  have 
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reasons  (that  must  be   secret  ones)  to  tell  you^  I  cannot 
entertain  your  Passion,  I  am  a  Person  Sir,  that 

Court.  Seems  to  have  heat  enough  about  you  Widdow  fir 
half  a  score,  faith  view  me  well,  I  am  a  strait  chin'd  feUov, 
clean  limb'd,  and  sweet,  and  dare  promise  as  much  as  anj 
Man. 

Wood,  And  perform  as  little  as  most  Men  ;  Well,  just  tlm 
did  my  Husband  promise  before  I  had  him,  and  now,  thoogk 
even  in  the  Non  age  of  our  Marriage,  nay,  before  the  Wed- 
ding Sheets  were  sufficiently  tumbled,  I  find  him  as  reasonable 
a  quiet  Soul,  as  heart  can  wish.  [Anic 

Court,  What  i'st  you  consult  on  Widdow  ? 

Wood,  In  earnest  Sir,  I  am  past  consideration,  for  I  am 
resolv'd  upon  the  matter. 

Cffuri,  Not  to  marry  ? 

Wood,  By  no  means  Sir,  not  you. 

Court,  Why  then  the  Devil  take  thee  for  making  me  looee 
so  much  of  my  pretious  time,  why  thou  Unmerci^,  Insati- 
able Widdow,  jthat  art  not  only  content,  to  let  me  miss  of 
thee,  but  the  opportunity  of  gaining  at  least  a  dozen  hearts 
of  perhaps  handsomer  Women  than  thy  self  Widdow. 

Wood,  How,  Mr.  Courtwell,  handsomer !  you  are  rode  Sr, 
I  must  tell  you. 

Court,  Handsomer !  Why,  thou  didst  not  take  thy  self  ta 
be  a  Beauty  sure  !  but  yet  thou  hast  charms  Widdow  in  bank, 
which  are  alurements  I  confess,  and  'twas  well  thou  hadst 
'em  at  these  years. 

Wood,  Years Certainly  I   don't  pass  for  a  ^hel  with 

you  ?  this  is  beyond  all  patience,  Clare,  where's  Mr.  Eaty  ? 

Clare,  Taking  a  turn  i'th'  Garden  Madam. 

Wood,  Let  him  come  and  carry  off  his  scurvy  Nephew 
here,  or  I  shall  set  my  Footman  to  do  it  in  a  more  undecent 
manner  :  years  quoth  a'  ! 

Court,  Fye  on't.  Age  makes  thee  testy  Widdow,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Enter  Easy. 

Wood,  Oh  intoUerable  Mr.  Easy,  do  you  bring  your  Kins- 
man to  affront  me  ? 

Easy,  How  Lady  !  Cocks  bodikins,  you  mistake  him,  'tis 
the  new  way  of  making  Love,  he's  a  spark  of  the  times  Lady, 
and  Courts  A-la-mode, 

Wood,  Mr.  Easy  I  know  you  mean  well,  and  for  your 
Ladies  sake,  who  is  a  vertuous  Gentlewoman,  you  are  always 
welcome  to  my  House,  your  Kinsman  too,  I  lookt  upon  as  a 
proper  Gentleman,  and  one  that  1  was  Redivable  too  for  the 
passion   he   profest  to  me,  but  now  he  has   discover  d  so 
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disagreeable  a  quality,  that  really  I  am  forc't  to  say  I  do 
not  like  his  conversation,  nor  his  address. 

Easy,  Address  Lady?  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
address,  but  I  am  sure  his  Estate  is  worth  a  thousand  pound 
per  annum,  and  a  better  penny,  and  do  you  talk  of  his 
address? 

Court.  Uncle  say  no  more ;  leave  her  to  her  own  peevish 
humour,  and  the  bare  imagination  of  so  likely  a  young  fellow 
as  my  self.  Widdow  I  am  resolved  to  have  thee  my  way,  or 
no  way,  so  adieu,  dear  Widdow,  I  have  other  game  in  hand, 
beside,  tolerated  going  to't,  and  so  farewell  Widdow. 

[Exit  COURTWELL. 

Easy,  Kinsman,  come  back  I  say. 

Wood.  Sir,  'tis  in  vain,  let  him  go,  for  I  am  resolv'd  never 
to  dispose  of  my  self  that  way,  this  is  my  final  resolution. 

Easy,  Is  it  so,  then  your  Nephew,  young  Mr.  Amorous, 
shall  never  have  my  Neece  Grace,  and  that's  my  final  resolu- 
tion. [Exit  Easy. 

Enter  at  the  other  door  Mrs.  Easy. 

Mrs,  Easy.  Sweet  Mrs.  Woodhee,  your  Servant,  what  looks 
are  these  that  cloud  your  smiles  to-day  !  What's  the  matter 
Friend  ? 

Wood.  Mrs.  Easy  I  beg  your  pardon  really,  I  did  not  see 
you,  I  have  been  so  ill  treated  by  some  friends  of  yours 

Mrs,  Easy.  Of  mine !  let  me  know  who  they  are,  and  He 
secure  you  He  own  e'm  to  be  no  more  so. 

Wood.  On  my  Conscience  thou  wilt  keep  thy  word,  for 
'twas  thy  most  filthy  Husband. 

Mrs,  Easy,  My  Husband  !  Nay  I  believe  it,  for  in  good 
earnest  Mrs.  Woodbee,  he  is  kind  and  civil  to  no  body,  nay, 
if  you  knew  the  daily,  aye,  and  nightly  torment  too  I  have 
from  him,  you  wou'd  not  wonder  at  his  incivility  to  you. 

Wood.  Nay,  I  believe  indeed,  you  have  very  slender 
comfort  of  him,  but  alas,  what  can  you  expect  from  an  old 
fusty  fellow,  that  is  even  past  the  years  of  wishing  well  to 
our  Sex. 

Mrs.  Easy.  You  are  in  the  right.  Lord  if  I  could  but  tell  you 
the  story  of  all  my  sufferings  of  that  kind,  but  I  ought  not 
to  complain,  when  there's  no  hopes  left  of  remedy.       [Sighs. 

Wood.  So,  I  hope  I  have  an  occasion  to  be  reveng'd  on 
this  Husband  of  hers,  and  help  contrive  his  being  made  a 
Cuckold,  Hang  me,  if  I  am  not  infinitely  rais'd  with  the 
thoughts  on't,  ah  sweet  Vengeance  !  how  I  love  thee  !  [Aside.'\ 
Come,  I  am  no  Woman  if  I  don't  fancy  what  thou'lt  be  at, 
nay,  and  'tis  but  just  and  reasonable :  'Slife  for  Women  of 
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our  youth,  and  all  that,  to  languish  away  in  sickly  imagina- 
tion ;  No,  no,  thou  shalt  m^e  use  of  what  Nature  has 
bestowed  on  thee,  so  much  Beauty  to  be  buried  alive,  with 
an  old  rotten  Carcass. 

Mrs,  Easy,  What  do  you  mean  Madam  ? 

Wood,  That,  which  thou  mean'st  Come  Friend  I  know 
thy  Soul,  thou  shalt  Cuckold  this  Fellow. 

Mrs,  Easy,  How  !    Cuckold  my  Husband,  forbid  it ! 

Wood,  Husband !  Why,  what  vertue  is  there  in  that  Name, 
does  the  old  Fool  act  like  one  ?  What  duty  of  a  Husband  do 
you  receive  from  him,  ha  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  That  indeed  is  tnie.     But 

Wood,  I  know  you  Married  him  out  of  humour,  because 
you  were  in  Love  with  another  Man,  but  that  M^an,  you  have 
never  yet  confest  to  me. 

Mrs,  Easy,  That  shan't  be  long  a  secret,  dear  Friend,  if  this 
counsel  you  give  me,  proceed  from  your  real  thoughts  ? 

Wood,  So,  let  me  thrive  in  the  like  success,  when  I  have 
so  great  a  provocation  as  thou  hast,  if  I  be  not  in  earnest,  I 
say  agen  enjoy  thy  self.  I  say  be  kind,  be  gay,  and  live 
for  ever. 

Mrs,  Easy,  And  be  a  Whore  ?  I  blush  to  name  it ! 

Wood,  I  see  thou'rt  willing,  and  I  long  to  be  reveng'd  on 
the  Insolency  of  thy  Husband,  [i^jtde.]  Why  look  ye  Mrs. 
Eeuy  ?  You  may  call  your  self  what  you  please,  but  so  long* 
as  you  can  keep  your  own  Counsel,  you  are  pure,  and  un- 
stained in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

Mrs,  Easy,  I  confess,  when  I  look  upon  Mr.  Easy  as  a 
very  useless  man  to  me,  and  how  little  Felicity  I  enjoy  with 
him,  I  cannot  scruple  much  at  the  thing  propos'd.  And 
therefore  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  must  own  there  is  a  Man, 
and  such  a  Man 

Wood.  I  such  a  man,  I  like,  forward 

Mrs,  Easy,  'Tis  the  same  that  once  made  honourable  Love 
to  me,  but  he  had  no  Fortune,  and  I,  not  much,  which  parted 
us ;  And  he  has  since,  (by  what  good  fortune  I  know  not) 
rais'd  himself  in  the  World,  for  he's  full  of  Money,  which, 
manag'd  by  a  strange  liberality  natural  to  him,  is  every  day 
sacrific'd  to  me  in  Presents,  and  many  entertainments. 

Wood,  Now  thou  speak'st  as  if  thou  understood'st  thy  selC 

Mrs,  Easy,  He  is  beside  a  Gentleman,  young,  and  in- 
finitely agreeable. 

Wo^d,  'Slife,  thou'lt  make  me  rival  thee. 

Mrs,  Easy,  He  is  extreamly  solicitous  for  a  meeting,  I 
mean  such  a  one,  as  may  afford  him,  all  I  have  to  give. 

[Hides  her  fa 
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Wood.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  refuse  him  this  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  Conscience,  Conscience,  Madam  ! 

Wood,  Away,  with  those  silly  thoughts,  come,  if  thou 
bee'st  certain  of  his  Love,  recompence  it  for  shame. 

Mrs,  Easy.  I  received  a  Letter  from  him  this  very  Morning, 
lUid  I  vow,  I  need  counsel  how  to  answer  it,  for  'tis  to  meet 

bim  this  evening  in  St.  James' %  Park Here's  the  letter. 

[Gives  her  the  Letter. 

Wood,  Before  I  read  it,  I  protest  you  shall  promise  to 
meet  him,  nay,  and  as  he  desires  too,  or  loose  my  Friendship 
for  an  unwitty  Woman. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Well,  you  have  prevail'd ;  He  swear  to  you  to 
follow  your  Counsel. 

Wood,  Well  said,  now  He  see  in  what  pleasing  stile  he 
writes. 

Reads, 

Madam,  'tis  strange,  that  after  so  many  Vows,  and  protesta- 
tions, you  should  still  remain  an  Infidel !  Why  is  it  ?  You  mil 
force  me  to  some  Extravagance  that  unhecomes  a  Man,  and  the 
secrecy  of  that  Flame  I  have  for  you,  to  express  my  Soul  in  :  For 
Ijoves  sake,  for  mine,  whom  once  you  said,  you  lovd,  and  more, 
for  your  onm  Honours  sake,  force  me  not  into  a  stark  madness 
thai  will  undo  us  all, 

I  vow  he  writes  most  passionately,  oh,  do  not  force  him  to 
any  despair,  but  be  kind Well,  He  read  it  out. 

You  have  a  Husband,  and  I  have  (Hell  take  e'm)  other  concerns 
too,  that  require  my  secret  carrying  on  of  this  affair  of  Love. 
Therefore  meet  me  this  Night  in  St.  J&mes's,  Pel  Mai,  or  expect 
to  have  me  dead,  or  worse  to  morrow. 

Yours,  LovECHANOE.         [Starts. 

Ha !  It  cannot  be !  Lovechange !  'Tis  Witchcraft,  this, 
Lovechange,  Hell !  'Tis  not  his  hand,  oh  but  I  am  too  well 
assur'd  it  is — Let  me  disguise  my  Rage,  and  strive  against 
Nature.  [Aside, 

Mrs,  Easy.  Well,  what  think  you  oft  Madam  ? 

Wood.  I  think  all  Men  are  false,  and  that  Woman  whose 
honour  is  trusted  in  their  hands,  a  ruin'd  thing. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Have  you  met  with  ought  there  that  has 
wrought  this  sudden  change  in  you,  if  Women  be  not  as  false 
too,  then  how  came  you  thus  alter'd  ?  Was  it  to  get  this 
secret  of  my  Life  from  me,  and  then  betray  it  ?  Bad  woman, 
farewell.  [Offers  to  go. 

Wood.  She  must  not  go  thus,  nor  must  I  discover,  \Aside,'\ 
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U^^,  and  married  her.     This,  from  my  Pride,  I  do  so  stomach 
^*t  I  can  never  forgive. 

^mor.  Yet,  you  seem  to  be  very  kind  to  the  Lady,  Madam  ? 

fFooiL  I  do  so,  and  will  revenge  the  affront  I  warrant  thee. 

Amor.  But  Madam,  though  you  love  not  him,  let  not  the 
*^©cce  in  your  opinion  inherit  the  crimes  of  the  Uncle,  give 
^e  leave  to  adore  her,  for  she's  all  sweet  and  innocent. 

Wood.  I  am  not  so  ill  natured,  but  I  will  say,  that  if  with- 
out her  Uncles  leave  you  can  gain  her,  (for  I  scorn  thou 
ahoald'st  be  a  suitor  to  him  for  any  thing)  I  give  my  consent, 
fi>r  besides  my  aversion  to  the  old  Man,  I  have  a  secret 
Reason  not  to  marry  Couritvell,  which  you  shall  know  here- 
after. I  have  some  affairs  of  my  own  to  dispatch  before 
night. 

Amor.  Madam  He  follow  your  directions  in  all  things. 

Wood.  Cousin,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  a 
young  Man,  a  Person  of  Quality,  arriv'd  from  Spain,  from 
your  Uncle  there,  he  has  made  my  house  his  home,  and  pray 
treat  him  kindly. 

Amor.  I  shall  obey  you  Madam. 

[Exeunt  Woodbee,  and  Amorous  severally. 

Enter  Mrs.  Easy  and  Peg. 

Peg.  I  am  very  glad  Madam,  that  you  are  at  last  resolv'd 
to  oblige  Mr.  Lovechange,  He  swear  he's  almost  wild  for 
your  answer. 

Mrs.  Easy.  When  will  he  call  fort ? 

Peg.  Madam,  he's  walking  here  hard  by,  or  will  be 
immediately,  have  you  writ  ? 

Mrs.  Easy.  No,  but  you  may  let  him  know  my  mind,  that 
is,  that  I  will  be  in  the  Mall,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  dark, 
if  I  can  get  from  my  Husband. 

Peg.  Oh  Lord  madam  !  Now  I  think  on't,  we  look  for  Sir 
Ralph  Spatter  to  night,  Mrs.  Graces  Sweet-heart,  and  my 
Master  designs  to  make  a  Masquerade  as  they  call  it,  on 
purpose  to  entertain  him. 

Mrs.  Easy.  That's  true,  some  way  must  be  contriv'd  to 
cheat  him  of  my  Company.  For  Peg,  now  I  have  resolv'd 
upon't,  I  cannot  forbear  going,  had  my  Husband  been  any 
thing  approaching  to  Man,  I  shou'd  have  believ'd  I  had 
long'd,  so  great  is  my  desire  of  seeing  Lovechange  to  night 
Oh,  this  dear  Letter  has  so  powerful  an  attraction,  that  I 
must  go.  [Kisses  the  Letter. 

Peg.  Some  way  we'l  find  out.  O  dear  Madam,  here's 
my  Master  in  Rancour,  for  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  forsooth. 


THz:  If  %rr,  act  i. 
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ami  bave  voa  Sir.  ean  Tua  be  so  ovel  to  Co«sin  GrmcTy 

Let  iher  have  the  >Lin  she  bives^ Pi^,  hast  ncTcr  a 

Soiur  to  fharg»?  thj4  tur?  [iljade. 

P-'Z-  Ves.  M.n'bTTi.  bat  'tis  a  toj  scaorrj  ooe. 

Jf  r  JEcjjPL  I  say  Ce  see  the  Piper. 

Jf T.  JE<»«.  AnV  thir.z  dear  P<?,  birt  the  Letter,  [JndeJ] 
eome  I>e2r  vill  timi  ci>c»iiler  G/acr  ^ 

Jfr.  jEajf.  The  Venes  I  say,  1  smell  a  Plot,  'tis  sofne  Jjoiwc 
Letter,  come,  come,  prodace.  pfodoee. 

Jf fs,  £juyL  I  Tijrv  Dear  I  am  asham'd  joo  shoo'd  see  e*m, 
tlier  are  so  vetj  sillj. 

P^.   I  sr,  and  somethiii|r 

Mr.  Eduy.  Bowdj  too,  lie  warrant  je,  let's  see,  let's  see. 

Pfg.  Trulr  Sir,  mj  Mtstress  has  not  read  e'm  jet. 

Mr,  Edu^,  What's  here,  Sig — Si^  Signior — hey  day,  what's 
die  Devil  got  amongst  yoa  two :  I  shall  Signior  ye,  and  yon 
want  a  Si;^or. 
.  Mrw.  Easy.  What  say  yon  concerning  Gract  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Easy.  I  say  you  are  all  naught,  and  'tis  time  you  had 
all  Men,  lasty  Men,  able  Men,  for  the  Devil  will  supply  their 
places  else,  and  therefore  I  design  to-morrow  to  many 
Grace  to  a  young  lusty  Lad,  and  a  Knight,  de  ye  see  a  Knight. 

Grace.  How  Sir,  many  me,  and  not  to  Mr.  Amorous  ? 

Mr.  Easy.  Amonmsl  Let  me  but  see  thee  peep  through 
the  Window  upon  Amorous  agen,  and  He  make  a  Nun  of 
thee,  dost  hear,  where  thou  shalt  languish  with  the  thought 
of  flesh,  and  every  day  shall  be  a  Good>Friday  to  thee. 

Grace.  You  will  not  be  so  inhumane,  will  you  Sir  ?  You 
have  the  liberty  to  cbuse  Youth  and  Beauty  here  in  my 
Aunt,  and  despis'd  Riches  as  the  most  unvaluable  thing ; 
and  can  you  believe  I  am  so  unlike  you  to  chuse  Wealth  and 
an  empty  Title  before  so  much  Worth  as  dwells  in  Mr. 
Amorous? 
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Mr,  Eastf.  If  I  have  play'd  the  Fool^  I  do  not  mean  you 
shall  do  so  too.  I  have  a  Wife  indeed  of  Youth  and  Beauty, 
but  had  I  known  the  continual  Plague  of  keeping  her 
honest,  she  shou'd  e'n  have  been  left  to  her  old  Gallant 
Lovechange,  perhaps  his  Youth  without  my  Money,  had 
made  her  take  the  same  courses,  that  my  Money,  and  no 
Youth  does,  but  I  have  rid  my  hands  of  him,  thanks  be 
prais'd. 

Mrs.  Easy.  This  is  unkind  Mr.  Easy  to  upbraid  me  with 
so  innocent  a  kindness  as  I  had  for  Mr.  Lovechange. 

Mr.  Easy.  Nay,  now  I  dare  swear  for  thee,  but  yet  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  for  Sweetheart  he  is  very  much  spruc'd 
up  of  late,  that  is,  since  you  were  married,  goes  Rich,  and 
spends  high  ;  notable  signs,  that  some  old  Fool  or  other  may 
have  a  handsome  liberal  Wife,  but  thou  art  truly  honest 
Well,  we  do  every  moment  expect  Sir  Ralph  Spatter,  pray 
let  there  be  musick  got,  and  let  the  young  Folks  dance,  invite 
Mrs.  Lay-U-on,  and  Mrs.  Frisker,  and  who  else  you  please, 
and  their  Husbands,  and  entertain  his  Worship  after  the 
London  fashion.  He  have  it  handsome. 

Grace.  Madam,  i'me  undone  if  your  goodness  don't  assist 
me. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Fear  not,  I'le  warrant  we'l  take  some  care,  I 
know  too  well  the  torment  of  forc'd  Marriages  to  wish  thee 
that  punishment,  but  Cousin,  pray  do  you  see  all  things  got 
in  order  to  night,  for  I  have  a  visit,  or  two,  to  make  of  con- 
cern. 

Grace.  Madam,  you  shall  command  me.      [ExU  Mrs.  Easy. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  a  Gentleman  inquires  for  you. 

Mr.  Easy.  Bodikins,  'tis  Sir  Ralph,  bring  him  in. 

Ser.  I  believe  it  is  Sir.  lExii  Servant. 

Enter  Sir  Ralph  and  Boy. 

Sir  Ralph.  Sirrah,  go  you  and  look  out  Mr.  Lovechange, 
and  let  him  know  I  am  come  to  Town,  and  shall  have  need 
of  that  small  sum  of  money  he  owes  me.  [Exit  Boy. 

Mr.  Easy.  Sir  Ralph,  I  am  yours,  and  heartily  glad  to  see 
you. 

Sir  Ralph.  Sir,  I  am  as  much  yours,  and  as  glad  to  see 
you,  and  so  I  am  to  see  you  forsooth.  [To  Mrs.  Grace. 

Grace.  'Tis  more  than  I  am  to  see  you.  He  promise  ye. 

Sir  Ralph,  Oh  cry  ye  mercy,  then  you  are  not  the  Lady  I 
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Enter  Lovechanoe  solus, 

lav.  This  is  my  constant  walk  three  times  a  day^  pray 
Heaven,  the  Neighbourhood  don't  take  me  for  some  walking 
qpright  that  upon  certain  hours,  comes  to  give  some  intelli- 
gence of  hid  treasure.  [Enter  Peg. 

Bat  here 's  Peg,  now  dear  Soul,  what  answer  dost  bring 
me  ?    Shall  I  see  my  Mistress  ?    Shall  I  be  happy  this  night  ? 

Peg.  I  know  not  how  happy  'twill  make  you,  but  she  will 
be  this  night  in  the  MaU,  at  the  upper  end. 

Lao.  Dear  Maid,  He  owe  thee,  the  Indies  for  this. 

Peg.  I  Sir,  if  you  did  but  know,  what  shift  my  Mistress 
i,  you  wou'd  think  your  self  oblig'd  and  indebted  too  I 
ean  assure  you. 

Imo.  No  more,  here's  an  earnest  of  what  I  owe  thee, 
prithee  give  her  my  service,  my  Love,  my  Heart,  and  Soul, 
honest  Peg. 

Enter  Sir  Ralph. 

Peg.  Oh  lass,  what  shall  I  do,  here  comes  Sir  Ralph 
Spatter,  Mrs.  Graces  Sweet-heart,  who  by  no  means  must 
see  me. 

Ijov.  Why  I  hope  he's  no  Rival. 

Peg.  No  Sir,  but  he  may  hereafter  know  me,  for  he's  a 
Suitor  to  Mrs.  Grace. 

JLov.  Leave  me  then,  for  /  have  a  message  from  him,  and 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  him.  [Exit  Peg. 

Sir  Ralph.  Mr.  Lovechange  your  Servant,  I  sent  to  you 
just  now,  and  am  glad  to  meet  you,  you  know  my  business 
Sir. 

Lov.  Yes  Sir,  /  know  you  pretend  /  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  /  am  not  provided  with  such  a  sum  at  present 

Sir  Ralph.  Sir,  I  shou'd  not  have  given  you  this  trouble 
now,  and  at  so  short  warning,  but  that  /  am  upon  my 
marriage,  and  there  are  a  thousand  Perquisits,  and  Tran- 
gams  requir'd,  in  order  to  the  gaining  my  Mistress. 

Lov.  Save  your  money  Sir  Ralph,  save  your  money,  for 
this  is  no  time  to  present  idle  Women,  they  are  vain  enough 
of  themselves,  do  not  raise  them. 

Sir  Ralph.  I,  but  Sir,  we  that  are  Lovers,  must  do  these 
idle  foolish  things,  or  loose  those  more  foolish  idle  things 
call'd  Women. 

Lov.  If  all  Lovers,  are  to  walk  by  one  Rule,  then  Sir  I  am 
in  the  same  predicament  with  you. 

Sir  Ralph.  Why,  are  you  going  to  marry  too  ? 
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Cu  know  Madam  Mr.  Courtrvell  makes  love  to  you^  and  so 
I  does  to  all  Woman-kind  by  turns. 

Wood,  Yes,  'tis  a  loose  Gallant^  but  what  of  him  ? 

Ciare.  Why  Madam^  the  next  time  he  comes  to  wait  on 
yoo. 

Wood.  I  have  given  him  his  answer,  he'l  trouble  me  no 

more^ ^but  suppose  he  shou'd — for  /  begin  to  conceive  a 

Project, 

Clare.  Pray  Madam  let  me  speak  first  for  fear  it  shou'd 
be  the  very  same  /  have,  and  /  claim  the  priviledge  of  a 
discoverer:  Madam,  this  very  Man,  Mr.  Courtrvell,  will  / 
send  to  meet  Mrs.  Etisy  instead  of  your  Husband,  Mr. 
Lovechange. 

Wood.  I  like  the  thing,  and  'tis  the  very  same  with  mine 
but  how  to  effect  it  ?    I  fear  we  shan'not  meet  with  Courtrvell^ 
I  wou'd  not  wish  for  a  madder  fellow,  nor  a  more  talkative. 

Clare.  Madam,  walk  off,  for  yonder's  Mr.  Courtrvell,  as 
pat  as  if  the  Devil  had  sent  him  for  the  purpose. 

Wood.  He  leave  thee  to  thy  wit,  and  him.    [Exit  Woodbee. 

EiUer  CouRTWBLL  rvalking,  Clare  rvalks  by  carelessly. 

Court.  What's  here,  a  Prize,  at  this  time  of  the  day — Mrs. 
if  a  Man  should  beg  leave  of  you  to  take  a  turn  or  so  ? 

Clare.  Two,  or  Three,  if  you  please  Sir 

Court.  Kind,  and  gentle [Imbraces  her, 

Clare.  And  your  Servant  Clare  Sir. 

Court.  Ah !  sweet  Mrs.  Clare,  faith  I  am  [Turns  up  her 
hood]  glad  to  meet  thee,  and  how,  and  how,  what  shall  we 
take  a  Bottle  f  come  Clare,  thou  should'st  be  kind,  and  He 
be  grateful,  come,  /  can  lead  thee,  the  back  way  into  the 
Bull-head  Tavern,  and  we'l  be  merry  for  half  an  hour. 

Clare.  Tavern  Sir,  what  to  do  } 

Court.  Only  to  drink  thy  Ladies  health,  Clare,  no  harm  at 
aU  I  protest  Clare. 

Clare.  You  wou'd  be  making  Love  I  warrant  too  ? 

Court.  A  little  Love  Clare,  for  exercise  only,  alas,  we  that 
are  young  and  brisk  cannot  live  without  it. 

Clare.  Why  Sir,  I  do  yet  understand,  but  little  of  that 
my  self,  but  I  know  a  Lady  Sir 

Court.  'Pho  thou  talk'st  of  future  joys but  I  am  for  a 

little  of  the  present,  come  dear  Clare^  be  kind,  upon  my 
bonour  I  have  had  a  passion  for  thee  a  long  time,  and  will 
be  as  constant,  nay  i'le  swear  to  have  no  other  Miss,  but 
thee,  and  will  keep  thee  as  fine  as  e're  a  Miss  about  the 
Town  Egad  now. 

Clare.  What,  and  pretend  to  my  Lady  Sir  ? 
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Gore,  Now,  what  shall  I  say  ? Why  truly  Sir — He — 


Vjtifcl — ^made  a  little  love  to  me  once,  and  the  truth  on't  is, 

**^gn  I  did  not  love  him  so  well  as  to  do 

Gmrl.  What,  what  Clare  ? 

Clare.  That  Sir ;  nay  you  make  me  blush  I  vow,  yet  I  had 
BUch  a  smackering  for  him,  as  will  carry  me  to  this  innocent 
ttrenge. 

Court.  A  plague  on  her,  what  does  she  call  innocent,  to 
lob  a  man  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  Woman  in  Town, 
[AsiiU]  well  Clare,  Heavens  blessing,  and  this — go  along 
with  thee.  [Gives  her  Money,]  But  not  a  word  of  this  to 
jour  Lady. 

Clare.  Adieu  Mr.  CourtweU,  I  warrant  you  for  secresie. 

Court  Now  will  I  go,  and  dress  me  as  like  Lovechange  as 
I  can,  for  I  suppose  that  will  please  her  best,  here's  the 
Bogue  himself. 

Enter  Lovechange. 

Ldjv.  Oh,  your  Servant  Mr.  Courtwell,  how  thrives  your 
Amour  with  the  Widow,  ha !  what  is  she  kind,  and  coming  ? 

Court.  Time  has  worn  out,  even  the  very  thoughts  of  all 
those  things  in  her,  I  think,  which because  I  can't  for- 
bear telling  her,  does  so  incense  her,  as  the  truth  is  Ned,  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  a  match  : 

Lov.  Oh,  will  it  not  so  ?  Well  I  hope,  like  the  Sea,  what 
yoa  loose  in  one  place,  you  gain  in  another. 

Court.  Faith  no,  that  grand  concern  of  the  World,  making 
love,  is  quite  laid  by  with  me,  I  find  none  that  are  kind,  but 
at  so  unmerciful  a  rate 

Lov.  Thou  art  a  miserable  man,  that  canst  not  get  the 
knack  on't,  for  William,  there  be  Ladies,  yes  there  be  Ladies, 
that  will,  and  can  love,  look  ye.  [Shows  a  Letter. 

Court.  Oh,  you  are  a  happy  man  Sir. 

Loo.  So  might'st  thou,  did'st  thou  but  use  my  Arts  : 

Court  Prithee,  what  be  they  ?  ' 

Ijoo.  Swearing,  Lying,  and  shamming  in  abundance. 

Cofurt.  Poh,  all  this,  I  dayly  practice,  but  'tis  bootless. 

hov.  Thou  dost  overdo't,  or  underdo't,  there  is  a  certain 

Soantity  goes  to  the  charm,  thou  wilt  find  it  out  in  time 
liere  is  a  Lady  WUl Egad,  such  a  dear  Soul that  has 

a  passion  for  me. 

Court.  Oh,  I  doubt  it  not  Sir. 

Loo.  And  this  night  begins  my  Heaven,  for  I  shall  possess 
her  WUl,  dost  hear  ?  possess  her  Lad. 

Court.  Then,  I  rather  think  'twil  end  your  Heaven,  for 
you'l  care  but  little  for  her  after  that. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  L 
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but  thy  Lady^  Hell  take  me  if  I  have  nam'd  her^  but  to  the 
Air  in  sighs^  and  sure  this  must  be  hers. 

Peg,  Believe  me  Sir,  she  wou'd  not  trust  this  secret  to 
any  but  my  self. 

Lofv.  'Twas  a  Porter  brought  it  me  as  I  was  walking  here^ 
and  now  I  do  believe  'tis  some  trick,  therefore  pray  inform 
her,  that  according  to  her  first  order,  i'le  meet  her  in  the 
MaUy  here  at  the  furthest  end. 

Peg.  He  let  her  know  you  will  Sir,  your  servant. 

[Exit  Peg. 

Court.  What's  all  this  communication  ? 

Lov.  About  a  mistake,  this  is  the  servant  to  that  Lady  I 
must  meet  at  night,  in  order  to  which  I  must  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  LOVECHANOE. 

Court.  Your  servant  Ned,  good  luck  attend  thee,  now  if 
I  can  but  get  here  before  him  and  lead  the  Lady  off,  I  shall 
be  a  double  conquerour.  [Exit  Courtwelu 


SCENE  THIRD. 

Enter  Mrs.  Easy,  Grace,  and  Betty. 

Grace.  Now  I  have  told  you  Madam,  how  much  I  love, 
you'l  judge  at  my  unhappiness.  It  may  be  you  have  been 
a  Lover  too,  and  then  I  cannot  doubt  your  pitty  Madam,  I 
don't  entertain  you  as  an  Aunt,  our  years  are  equal,  and 
perhaps  our  hearts,  but  as  a  Sister,  and  a  friend,  I  sue,  and 
beg  you  wou'd  afford  me  your  assistance. 

Mrs.  Easy.  I  was  your  friend  before  I  was  your  Aunt,  and 
wish  I  had  remain'd  in  that  blest  state,  without  advancing 
farther.  Far  from  the  joys  of  Youth,  and  Love,  i'me  gone, 
but  thou  art  wise,  hold  where  thou  art  dear  Grace,  and 
wed  thy  self  to  something  like  thy  self,  despise  Sir  Ralph, 
and  take  young  Amorous. 

Grace.  Oh  Madam,  how  you  do  revive  my  Soul,  this  good- 
ness in  you,  shows  you  just,  as  fair;  but  Madam,  whence 
shall  I  derive  my  hopes ;  my  Uncle's  too  severe,  he  won't 
suffer  me  to  take  my  liberty  abroad,  nor  here,  and  how  can  1 
find  time  to  speak  with  Amorous:  who  languishes  with  me 
by  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Easy.  This  night  your  Uncle  does  design  an  enter- 
tainment: we'l  be  in  Masquerade,  Betty  shall  find  out 
Amorous,  and  let  him  come  also,  mask't,  none  will  know 
him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  get  away  with  him,  I  conceive 
the  project  easie. 
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Amor,  But  she  for  some  reasons  refuses  him^  yet  he  is 
-mmihy,  young,  and  rich. 

Per.  Does  she  refuse  him  Sir  ?  Oh  false  dissembler.  [Aside, 

Amor.  You  seem  disturb'd  Sir. 

Per.  Yes  Sir,  to  think  that  no  merits^  no  parts,  though 
eren  Divine,  can  take  a  heart  inflexible,  my  Case  was  so,  but 
does  he  love  her  much  ? 

Amor.  For  her  riches  only,  her  wealth,  he  courts,  not  her, 
coo'd  he  but  gain  her,  I  shou'd  then  be  happy,  for  his  Uncle 
declares,  I  shall  be  welcome  to  his  Neece,  when  Couritvell  is 
leeeiv'd  well  by  my  Aunt,  or  if  he  wou'd  cease  his  Court- 
ship, and  make  it  elsewhere,  in  time,  the  old  man  might  be 
Teduc'd. 

Per.  I  know  this  Courtwell,  and  will  try  my  Arts  to  make 
bim  alter  his,  as  well  as  his  Uncles  will,  believe  me  Sir,  I 
once  had  power  o're  him,  and  I  will  try  and  use  it  now  for 
both  your  services. 

Amor.  I  don't  distrust  your  vertue,  nor  your  will,  pray  see, 
what  you  can  do,  and  let  me  be  honour  d,  with  the  Title  of 
your  friend. 

Per.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  glory,  and  am  your  faithful 
Servant.  [Exit  Perioreen. 

Enter  Betty. 

Betty.  Sir,  I  have  a  message  to  you,  besides  this. 

[Gives  him  a  Letter. 

Amor.  Welcome,  dear  messenger  of  Love,  oh  how  you  bless 
my  SouL 

Betty.  You  speak  as  if  you  were  sure  it  brought  love,  and 
good  News. 

Amor.  Nothing  from  this  hand  can  be  ungrateful !  [Reads."] 
Tis  enough,  yes  I  will  come,  though  Hell  opposed  my 
psssage  Betty,  thou  know'st  the  contents  of  this,  and  must 
assist  my  just  design. 

Betty.  Has  my  Mistress  sent  you  word  what  habit  she'l 
be  in? 

Amor.  She  has,  but  without  that  help,  my  heart  would 
find  her  out,  pray  tell  her  how  impatiently  I  long  for  the 
"wish'd  for  moment. 

Betly.  Sir,  that  you  may  imploy  your  self  to  advantage  till 
then,  you  were  best  to  provide  the  means  to  carry  her  away 
handsomely,  and  think  of  a  place,  where. 

Amor.  Oh  Betly ,  trouble  not  your  self  for  that,  if  fortune 
be  so  kind  to  me,  to  put  her  into  my  hands,  lie  warrant 
ber  safety  there.  He  defie  Fate,  to  ravish  her  thence,  keep 
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but  thy  Mistress  in  this  happy  homoiu;  and  I  don't  fear 


BeUy.  Well  Sir,  it  grows  dark,  and  I  shall  be  wanted.  He 
say  all  the  kind  things  I  can,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  think, 
to  Mrs.  Gracty  and  so  farewell  Sir. 

Amor,  Oh  Beiiy,  thou  canst  not  think  what  I  wou*d  say, 
nor  I  can't  utter  it,  but  let  Grace  imagine,  she  loves,  and 
knows  my  Soul  to  be  intirely  hers,  I  will  not  fidl  a  mcmient, 
and  so  disguis'd,  as  none  but  she  shall  know  me. 

[Exeuni  severaUjf, 

SCENE— TAir  MalL 

Enter  Mas.  Easy  and  Peg. 

Mrt.  Easy.  I  wondo:  Peg,  who  this  shou'd  be,  that  has 
put  this  trick  upon  us,  and  sent  the  note  to  Lovechange  ? 

Peg.  Some  of  his  Ladies  from  fVikUtreet  AUey,  or  some 
other  such  part  of  the  Town. 

Mn.  Eaty.  I  cannot  believe  he  wou'd  reveal  it  to  any,  I 
have  had  many  proofit  of  his  prudence,  and  love,  though  no 
use  of  his  secresie,  till  this  hour,  pray  Heaven  I  don't  re- 
pent it 

Peg.  P'shaw,  what  at  your  repentance  already,  good 
Madam,  don't  think  of  it,  but  go  boldly  on. 

Mn.  Easy.  Well,  He  be  at  the  upper  end  of  this  Walk,  but 
I  am  so  impatient,  that  I  wou'd  have  you  go  through  the 
Guard,  and  see  for  him. 

Peg.  You  need  not  doubt  his  speed,  but  however  lie  go. 

[£n<PBG. 

Enter  Courtwkll  m  a  Cloak. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Lovechange  y  Lofvechange! 

Court.  This  must  be  the  Lady — \Aside.'\  Madam  is  it  you  ? 

Mrs.  Easy.  I  have  sent  Peg  just  now  through  the  Guards 
to  look  for  you ;  which  way  came  you  ? 

Coisrl.  By  a  Key  the  other  way,  now  what  shall  I  entertain 
her  with  for  a  beginning? 

A  pox  on't,  I  shall  spoil  all  I  fear,  if  I  talk  much,  and  I 
cannot  come  right  down  to  the  matter.  [Aside, 

Mrs.  Easy.  You  are  thoughtful!,  Mr.  Lovechange,  what  is 
it  some  device  to  excuse  the  mistake  of  the  Letter?  Oh 
Lavedusnge!  I  cou'd  not  believe,  you  wou'd  have  treated 
my  first  kindness  to  you,  in  this  ungrateful  sort 

Co^'  What  shall  I  answer  now  ?  some  kind  Devil  assist 
me '  [AMe.]  Oh  madam,  he  that  can  be  false  to  you,  is  a 
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Reprobate  to  Heaven^  and  durst  not  aspire  to  the  bounties  of 

your  love but  Madam 1  am  out  again  [oftc^e]  will  you 

believe  my  Vows  and  Oaths  ? By  your  divine  self,  by  all 

that's 

Mrs,  Easy,  Hold,  I  must,  I  will  believe  you. 
Ah,  Lovechange,  you  little  think  with  what  fear  I  come  to  yeild 

you  up  my  Honour,  after  believing  you  false. But  come 

you  must  dispose  of  me,  I  can't  resist 

Court,  Nay,  if  you  be  thereabouts  already,  I  am  happy 
enough:  [Aside.'\  Madam  don't  destroy  our  pleasures  with 
fears  of  any  thing,  for  by  all  that 's  good  I  am  intirely  yours, 
come,  whither  shall  I  lead  you,  I  am  impatient. 

Enter  Peg. 

Peg.  Madam,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Easy,  Stay,  here's  my  Woman  has  something  to  say 
to  me.  [Goes  to  Peg. 

Peg,  Mr,  Lofoechange  is  coming  Madam. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Coming  !  whether  is  he  coming  tro  ? 

Peg,  To  you  Madam,  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Mrs,  Easy.  Fool,  he's  here  already. 

Peg,  Already  !  where  } 

Mrs,  Easy,  Why,  there  thou  Dunce. 

Peg,  He  mounted  a  Cloud  then,  for  I'me  sure  /  saw  him 
paying  his  Coach,  and  spoke  to  him,  told  him  where  you 
were,  and  run  before,  to  give  you  notice. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Thou  art  stark  mad,  I  have  entertain'd  him 
this  half  hour,  here. 

Peg,  Lord  Madam,  'tis  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  World, 
I  vow  this  is  some  forlorn,  or  other,  that  making  a  discovery 
of  the  Enemy  unguarded,  fell  on,  believe  me  Madam,  'tis 
none  of  Mr.  Loveckange. 

Mrs,  Easy,     Who  the   Devil   shou'd   it  be  then?    Well 
tis  a  mercy  I  had  not  discover'd  all  to  him. 

Peg,  If  you  have  been  together  this  half  hour,  I  fear  you 

have  discover'd  too  much 'Slife 1  have   it,  I  fancy 

this  must  be  some  body  concern'd  in  the  Intrigue  of  the 
Letter  sent  to  Mr.  Loveckange, 

Mrs.  Easy,  Faith  it  may  be  ^o.  He  try,  and  fit  him  for't. 

Court,  Madam,  you  forget,  that  I  am  impatient  of  delay, 
what's  all  this  whispering  for  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  My  Woman  informs  me,  that  some  of  my 
Relations  are  in  the  Mall,  and  'tis  possible  may  know  me, 
therefore  dear  Loveckange,  retire  to  some  remote  place  of 
the  Park. 

Court,  Madam,  I  obey  you,  with  joy. 
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Mn.  Easy,  The  Duck-Pond  side^  I  think  most  con- 
venient ;  But  for  our  beter  security,  go  you  about  that  way, 
lie  go  this,  and  meet  you. 

Court.  I  take  your  word,  and  will  be  there  before  you. 

Mrs.  Easy.  I  believe  you  will,  if  at  all  ?  [Exit  Courtwell.] 
Oh  the  villany  of  Man  ! 

Peg.  Oh  th  Wit  of  Woman !  Madam,  I  adore  your  con- 
trivance. 

Enter  Lovechanoe. 

Mrs.  Easy.  My  Lovechange  I 

Lav.  My  dearest  Mistress  ! 

Mrs.  Easy.  Oh  I  know  that  voice  'tis  musick  to  my  Soul, 
[ilnife.]  that  I  shou'd  be  so  dull,  not  to  distinguish  the  false 
one,  from  the  true  !  Well  dear  Lovechange,  let's  withdraw 
to  some  other  part  of  the  Park  less  open,  for  I  have  many 
eyes  to  watch  me. 

Lo>v.  This  overcharge  of  joy  arrives  too  hastily,  I  should 
have  time  to  let  it  enter  by  degrees. 

Mrs.  Easy.  No  ceremonious  Foppery  dear  Lovechasige ! 
our  jojTS  require  some  hast,  but  something  Peg,  I  have  to 
say  to  thee  first,  here  take  this  Key,  and  dress  your  self  in 
my  Masking  habit,  and  represent  me  this  Evening,  lie  trust 
thy  management  of  the  business,  and  thy  Wit  to  deceive 
the  old  Man. 

Peg.  Let  me  alone  Madam,  to  act  you  to  the  life,  tOl 
Bed  time  at  least. 

Mrs,  Easy.  Nay,  I  think  thou  may'st  venture  thy  Maiden- 
head without  danger,  there  too. 

Peg.  I  think,  for  any  great  massacre  he  has  made  of  yours, 
I  may  ;  well  He  run,  for  fear  of  the  worst  [Exit  Peo. 

Lov.  Come  my  fair  Mistress,  whilst  thus  I  bear  you  off,  to 
reap  the  J03rs  of  Love,  I  find  more  happiness,  more  real  argu- 
ment for  glorious  pride,  than  if  Tiyumphant  Lav^rel  deckt 
my  Brow,  to  speak  me  Conquerour  of  Monarchys  ?     [ExeuiU. 

SCENE— ^ttjcpof'e/  the  Duck-pond  side. 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodbke  Jrom  one  side,  and  Courtwell 

Jrom  the  other,  meeting. 

Court.  Well  Madam,  I  find  you  are  a  Woman  of  Honour, 
and  have  kept  your  word,  and  then  I  need  not  doubt  of  all 
the  happiness  I  wish  beside. 

Wood.  Oh  how  my  heart  rises  at  this  false  Man,  but  I  must 
dissemble  it  [Aside. 
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I  vow,  Mr.  Loveckmge,  'tis  well  you  can't  see  me  blush,  for 
I  confess  I  am  not  us'd  to  these  encounters. 
'  Court,  Come,  come,  fair  one,  no  sence  of  shame  I  beseech 
you,  for  that  will  call  the  blood  up  to  thy  face,  which  shou'd 
be  active  in  another  part,  oh  that  dear  thought,  faith  and 
troth  makes  me  impatient :  Come,  come  where  shall  we  be, 
where,  where,  what  think  you  of  yonder  Bench  ? 

Wood,  Oh  intollerable !  he  never  was  thus  kind  to  me 
before  !  nor  would  he  now,  if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Court.  Come,  come,  no  study  upon  the  matter. 

Wood.  Fye,  fye,  Mr.  LoveckcmgCy  no  approaches  to  the 
business ;  methinks  there  shou'd  be  some  short  Prologue  of 
Courtship,  before  the  Scene  of  Love  begin. 

Court.  Our  youth,  and  vigour,  needs  none  of  all  that,  we 
are  ready  at  all  times. 

Wood.  I  would  you  were [-4«Je.] 

Sir,  you  have  prevail'd,  and   overcpme,  but  methinks  this 
Bench  is  a  very  undecent  place. 

Court.  Oh  Madam !  There  has  been  many  a  worse  shift 
made,  the  night  and  these  kind  shades,  seciu-e  our  joys. 

Wood.  But  not  your  perfidiousness.  f^m^.l 

lie  swear  Sir,  you  are  so  importune.         [Exeunt  hand  tn  hand. 

SCENE— Mr.  Easy's  house. 

Enter  Mr.  Easy,  and  Sir  Ralph. 

Mr.  Easy.  Coiiie,  come,  Grace,  Wife,  Betty,  Peg,  where 
be  all  these  Girls,  there  is  such  tricking,  such  licking,  patch- 
ing, and  finifying,  that  'tis  a  shame  to  see't,  and  tedious  to 
attend  it,  but  to  entertain  you,  we'l  have  a  Song. 

Sir  Ralph.  With  all  my  heart  Uncle. 

A  SoNo. 

Poor  honest  Fool,  J  wonder  what  I  meant  ? 
When  in  the  Marriage  Circle,  Jirst  I  went. 

What  Magick^s  in  that  Name  ? 
What  pow'rful  conjuration,  can  there  6c, 

Or  where' s  that  too,  too  liappy  she. 
That  can  allay  Love when  'tis  Legion. 

Yet  for  a  quiet  Life  1  've  often  dyd. 

But  oft  mu  Wife  has  Murdered  me  beside : 

So  slyly  too,  she  did  the  deed, 
That  at  my  Murderers  sight,  I  cou'd  not  bleed : 

Though  a  Phillis  new  inspires. 
At  once  Ltfe,  and  whole  troops  of  fresh  desires. 
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Andyei  ihoud  I  he  constant  Ml 1  wiU, 

Yes  tike  a  Rode,  and  like  that  too,  lie  take 

Each  Wave  that  near  me  breaks  : 
And  ravish'i  gentfy,for  her  cruel  sake  : 

There  lie  drmk,  and  quaff,  and  riot : 
They're  sickly  Souls  that  keep  more  constant  dyeL 

Vciy  well,  I  TOW,  and  swe«r  now. 

Enter  Pbo  as  Mrs.  Easy,  tit  Mask.     Betty  disruis'd  like 
Grace,  other  Men  and  Women,  Mask' a. 

Old  Easy  to  Peg. 

Mr,  Easy.  My  dear  Wife,  now  I  like  thee,  is't  not  bs  good 
to  be  merry  at  home,  as  abroad  ? 

P^.  Sir,  I  am  all  obedience,  and  like  any  place  where 
you  are. 

Mr.  Easy.  Why,  thats  well  said,  come^  inform  the  musick, 
and  He  make  one,  and  you  Sir  Ralph,  take  Grace  here,  come 
Grace,  be  a  good  girl,  and  love  Sir  Ralph.    [Gives  him  Betty. 

Dance  all. 

Sir  Ralph.  Most  judiciously  tript,  I  vow  and  swear  now, 
ha !  little  Mrs.  Grace,  come  since  you  can  wag  your  heels  so 
prittily  in  a  Dance,  you'l  wag  something  else  in  place 
where.  He  warrant  ye,  ha  Rogue,  thy  handsome  Leg,  and 
Foot,  has  made  me  wish ^you  little  think,  what,  I  vow  now. 

Bet^  Nor  care  to  know  Sir. 

Sir  ilalph.  You  lye  like  a  pritty  little  Baggage  faith  now, 

{ou  do  know,  and  you  shall  know  before  anon,  what  say  you 
Jncle  ? 

Mr.  Easy.  I  say,  as  you  do  Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  Ralph.  I  sir,  and  in  order  to't,  pray  send  for  a  Cushion 
Cuifer,  that  there  may  be  no  more  shall  I,  shall  I,  in  the 
Case,  for  all  flesh  is  frail,  and  Women  fickle.  What  say  you 
Mrs.  Gtnce, 

fi^.  I  am  all  obedience. 

Mr.  Easf.  Come  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  treat 
^«iiil«  jwi  within. 

Enter  Amorous  disguis'd. 

<«i»A^   ttiat  must  be  she  by  her  habit,  and  shape.  Madam 

i{**v   IV  \\m  know  me  ? 

^f.^.    y>'lw«ii  tells  me  I  do,  and  yours  might  answer 


^^^. 
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,    Betty,  Mr.  Amorous^ Oh  sir  my  Mistress 

Mr.  Easy.  How's  this  ! 

iStr  Ralph.  What's  this^  a  Rival,  oh  Uncle^  a  Rivals  a  Rival. 

Mr.  Easy*  Cocks  bodikins  'tis  this  impudent  young 
Hector  Amorous. 

Sir  Ralph.  How,  Amorous  ?  what's  he  ?  pray  Uncle. 

Mr.  Easy.  One  that  wou'd  rob  you  of  your  Mistress.  Sir 
Ralph,  go  and  take  her  from  him. 

Sir  Ralph.  I  thank  you  for  that,  I  make  one  of  the  worst 
baileys  in  nature,  I  vow,  pray  Uncle  do  you  handle  him  for 
me,  he  has  a  terrible  grim  look  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Easy.  Sir,  pray  who  are  you  ? 

Amor.  A  troubled  Spirit  Sir,  that  still  repairs  to  it's  bright 
Treasure. 

Sir  Ralph.  Oh  are  you  so  Sir?  We  shall  conjure  you. 
Uncle,  Uncle. 

Mr.  Easy.  First  Mistress,  come  you  o'  this  side take 

her  away.  Sir  Ralph. 

Betty.  'Tis  not  Amorous  Sir. 

Mr.  Easy.  I  will  not  trust  you,  nor  believe  you,  but  who 
e're  he  be,  we'l  leave  him  to  himself.  Your  Servant  good 
Familiar. 

Sir  Ralph.  I,  Sir  your  Servant,  you  see  the  Treasure's 
own'd,  and  you  may  please  to  walk,  fare  you  well,  fare  you 
-well.  [Exeunt  all  but  Amorous. 

Enter  to  Amorous,  Grace  Jrom  behind  the  Hangings, 
Easy  returns  to  the  door. 

Grace.  Amorous,  my  faithful  friend  ! 

Mr.  Easy.  What  this  ?  [Aside. 

Amor.  My  dearest  Grace,  'twas  kindly  done  to  undeceive 
me  quickly,  why  didst  not  tell  me  of  thy  plot } 

Grace.  Because  I  wou'd  surprize  ye  unawares,  but  dear 
Amorous,  I  have  a  plot  for  thee  wholly  necessary  to  our 
happiness  ;  you  must  play  the  Parson,  and  marry  this  Fool  to 
Betty,  that  we  may  have  time  for  our  escape,  I  have  hid  a 
habit  within  a  purpose,  haste  dear  Amorous,  for  our  affairs 
require  haste. 

Mr.  Easy.  Oh  rare  Rogues,  have  I  caught  ye.  [Aside. 

Amor.  Dear  Grace,  how  I  am  oblig'd  to  thee  for  this 
contrivance,  doubt  not  my  management. 

Grace.  He  wait  behind  these  hangings  for  you.       [Exeunt. 

The  End  of  the  Second  Act. 
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ACTUS  TERTIUS,  SCENA  PRIMA. 

Enter  Sir  Ralph^  and  Betty. 

Sir  Ralph,  Now  I  defie  my  Rivals^  if  Amorous  oooit  ^ 
now^  lie  have  an  Action  against  him^  I  hate  these  fighting 
Fopps  faith^  that  upon  every  occasion  are  at  Sa — sa —  A  poi 
of  their  Valour ;  sirrah,  court  my  mistriss  if  you  dare,  uip 
one,  for  if  thou  dost,  this  shall  proclaim  my  right,  then  to't 
they  go,  and  there's  a  Lover  lost,  perhaps  the  others  hang'd, 
the  Drunken  Fopp  ciyes  dam  ye,  you  dog,  drink  ap  job 
Glass,  or  you  are  not  fit  for  civil  Society ;  which  if  refiis'd, 
to  Tilting  they  go,  and  this  they  call  an  honourable  quind 
'Tis  likely  three  halfpence   well   manag'd  at  an  Apothe- 
caryes,  cures  all  the  wounds  they  have,  and  they  set  up  for 
men  of  Courage,  brisk  Bulleys  of  the  Sword :   lliese  Gract, 
be  the  finest  Blades  of  the  Age,  that  court  ye,  and  gain  too, 
all  the  idle  Women  of  the  Town;  and  when  a  Coontiy, 
down-right,  honest,  peaceable  Knight,  as  I  am,  makes  Love; 
we  are  laught  at,  call'd  Sir  Martin,  Sir  Nicholas,  and  fer^f 
other  ridiculous  names,  that  the  newest  Comedies  fimisfa 
ye  withall ;  But  Grace,  I  have  money  Grace,  and  a  pox  of 
formal  Fopps. 

Betty.  Sir,  you  entertain  me  with  things  that  concern  ne 
not. 

Sir  Ralph,  Yes  Grace,  I  wou'd  have  thee  be  wife  now, 
thou  art  my  Wife. 

Enter  Easy,  leading  Grace yrom  behind  the  Hangings, 

Easy,  Be  these  your  tricks  Mistriss,  what  you  were  hid 
to  wait  your  lover  Amorous,  were  you?  come  along,  or  I 
will  disgrace  thee  publickly. 

Sir  Ralph,  What's  this,  what's  this,  my  Uncle,  and  Blis. 
Grace,  why  who  the  Devil  have  I  married  here  then  ? 

Betty,  Your  Friend,  and  Servant  Betty,  Sir. 

Sir  Ralph,  How  !  why  you  have  not  cheated  me  thus,  out 
of  my  sweet  self  have  you  ?  oh  I'me  undone,  undone !  [Oy*- 

Easy,  How  !  Sir  Ralph,  married  to  BeUy  ?  Oh  me,  that 
I  had  but  so  much  moisture  in  my  whole  body  as  wood 
keep  you  company.  Sir  Ralph,  but  since  I  have  not,  this 
baggage  shall  cry  for  me — gorget  you  in,  and  know  your 
Commander.  [Beats  Grace  »• 

Grace,  Oh  Betty  I'me  lost. 

[Exeunt  Easy,  Grace,  and  Sir  Ralth- 
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Enier  Amorous. 

Amor,  So,  now  I  have  resigned  my  holy  Habit,  and  am 
become  a  lay  Lover  agen. 

Betty.  O  sir,  my  poor  Mistriss  was  discover'd  behind  the 
Hangings,  and  her  Uncle  has  treated  her  very  ill  for  your 
sake. 

Amor.  Discover'd !  oh  Betty,  thou  kill'st  me !  so  near  my 
wisht  for  Port,  and  sunk  i'th'  veiy  harbour.  Malitious 
Stars! 

Betty.  Well  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  but  for  all  this,  to  bring  it 
about  agen  in  the  meantime,  'twere  good  you  shou'd  retire, 
I  will  give  you  notice  of  all  that  passes. 

Amor.  I  thank  thee  Betty,  but  I  fear  my  Fate, 
How  near  was  /,  to  being  Fortunate.  [Exeunt  MeveraUy. 


SCENE— i4  Bed-chamber,  a  Table  out,  and  a  Chair. 

Enter  Mr.  Easy,  and  Peg. 

Easy.  O  Woman  !  monstrous  Woman  !  Argus  eyes  quotha' ! 
ye  an  hundred  were  not  able  to  watch  one  Woman,  a  curse 
upon  the  whole  Sex,  and  foolish  Man  for  being  so  fond  of 
'em.  Oh  I  am  sick,  very  sick  with  fretting,  ten  years  are 
taken  from  my  time  with  this  nights  work,  but  I  have  her 
fast,  and  will  as  soon  as  day  appears  conjure  her  into  better 
manners,  oh  my  heart !  But  idl  my  consolation  is  in  thee  my 
dear  Wife.  [Undresses  himseff. 

Peg.  What  the  Devil  shall  I  say,  or  do  ?  I  dare  not  turn 
my  Face  toward  the  light,  lest  he  shou'd  know  me,  and  if 
I  speak,  I  fear  that  will  betray  me,  if  I  refuse  to  go  to  Bed, 
I  discover  all  my  Mistress's  secrets,  and  then  we  are  undone, 
if  I  go  to  Bed — Why  then — Heaven  knows  what [Aside. 

Easy.  I  am  happy  in  this  yet,  that  I  in  thee  my  Hony, 
have  a  loving  Vertuous  Wife,  one  that's  above  all  the  little 
Lightnesses  of  her  Sex,  yes,  her  villanous  sex.  Come,  come  to 
Bc^d  my  Love. 

Peg.  Sir,  since  'tis  so  near  day,  and  you  so  hasty  to  take 
Revenge  upon  Grace,  we  had  e'n  as  good  save  the  labour  of 
undressing. 

Easy.  By  no  means,  to  Bed  I  say,  that  I  may  take  a  little 
repose,  after  this  harassing  of  my  Spirits,  but  still  I  am  thrice 
happy  in  thee. 

Peg.  Aye,  wou'd  you  knew  all        no  hopes  yet 

No  Mistriss  come,  what  shall  I  do  ?  she  is  so  taken  up  with 
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her  more  soft  affairs^  that  she  minds  not  how  rashly  I  am 
like  to  be  us'd  with  this  old  Master  of  mine.  \Anit, 

Easy.  Thou  hast  but  one  only  faulty  and  that  is,  not  lonng 
thy  Bed,  prithee  reform  that  lewd  and  scandalous  vij  d 
life,  of  sitting  up  late. 

Peg,  Lord,  that  he  shou'd  blame  any  Woman^  that  refuses 
to  go  into  a  pair  of  Sheets  with  him.  [Anie. 

Easy.  Undress  I  say,  or  I  shall  be  most  villanons  angij 
agen. 

Peg.  It  must  out,  and  it  will  out,  but  I  am  to  be  excns'd, 
for  I  have  plaid  my  part,  and  counterfeited,  till  I  am  oome 
to  almost  past  counterfeiting.  To  Bed  quotha',  'Slife,  I 
had  as  live  lye  in  a  Chamel  house,  I  don't  blame  my  Mistiiss 
for  loving  another,  but  hark,  I  hear  a  rusling  [noise  bekm] 
'tis  certainly  she,  oh  that  I  were  now  transform'cL        [AtUe. 

Easy.  Why  the  Devil,  come  you  not  to  Bed  ? 

Peg.  I  am  hasting  as  fast  as  I  can  Sir.  [Undresses  kendf\ 
Please  you  to  go  in  before,  I  won't  stay  a  moment  after  yoa. 

Easy.  Oh  the  intollerable  Pride,  and  Plague  of  Woman- 
kind !  I  tell  ye  I  will  not  budge  a  foot  without  ye,  therefiit 
come  away,  I  vrill  break  thee  of  this  humour  at  last 

[PttUsheruL 

Peg.  Oh  undone  !  quite  undone ! 

Enter  as  below  Mrs.  Easy,  and  Lovechange. 

Mrs.  Easy.  All  is  husht,  and  still,  I  hope  aU's  well,  oh 
my  dearest  Lovechange,  if  you  did  but  know  with  what 
regret  I  leave  you,  your  pitty,  wou'd  certainly  augment  your 
love.  'Tis  almost  day,  and  yet  methinks  'tis  but  a  little 
moment  we  have  been  together :  Oh  how  short  the  homs  <rf 
love  and  pleasure  seem. 

Lov.  I  think  so  too  my  Dear,  wou'd  it  had  pleas'd  the 
gods  to  have  bound  us  thus  eternally  together. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Can  you  dear  Lovechange,  speak  this  Language 
still  ?  after  enjoyment,  men  grow  duU,  and  cold. 

Lov.  Number  not  me,  amongst  the  common  rout  of  those, 
whose  beastly  Appetite  begets  a  short  liv'd  passion,  mine 
like  the  object  that  first  caus'd  it,  is  pure,  unchangabk, 
without  deceit. 

Mrs.  Easy.  I  must  believe  you,  and  must  love  you  too, 
but  we  must  part,  oh  that  ungrateful  word  ! 

Lov.  But  we  must  meet  agen,  that  only  hope  attones  for 
the  unkindness  of  the  other,  pray  don't  suffer  many  hours  to 
pass,  before  you  let  me  see  you,  I  shall  dye  with  one  whole 
day  of  absence. 

Mrs.  Easy.  You  please  me  when  you  do  but  wish  to  see 
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me,  and  to  return  that  goodness,  for  'tis  such  [Wg^]  He 
study  how  to  love,  and  how  to  please,  and  how  to  Keep  you 

ever  in  this  state This  bless'd  Estate  of  loving.     But  this 

is  an  Argument  we  must  discourse  at  large  of,  now  Sir  adieu, 
for  the  first  time  I  think  we  have  done  well. 

Lov.  I  cannot  leave  the  house,  till  I  know  how  you  speed 
with  your  too  passionate  Husband. 

Mrs.  E(uy,  lie  creep  softly  up,  if  he  be  asleep,  I'me  safe, 
for  nothing  but  the  noise  of  money  can  wake  him ;  attend 
you  below.  \Exeuni  severally, 

A  Bedrchamher  discover* dy  tvUh  Peg  and  Mr«  Easy  int. 

Peg,  Discovered !  and  undone ! 

Easy,  Betray'd !  ruin'd !  betray'd  !  oh  thou  wicked,  thou 
treacherous  Wretch,  where's  my  Wife,  my  lewd,  wicked  Wife  ? 

Peg,  Are  you  mad  ? 

Ecuy,  Yes,  I  am,  and  will  shew  it,  thou  Eternal  Baggage. 

Peg.  So  now  let  him  strike,  if  he  can  aim  well. 

[Theyjighi^  Peg  puis  out  the  candle.     Exit  Peg. 

Easy,  This  shan't  serve  your  turn,  I  will  cudgel  thee,  till  I 
have  not  left  a  bit  of  skin  on  thy  bones,  I  don't  expect  thou 
shou'dst  tell  me  whereabouts  thou  art,  no  Huswife,  He  feel 
you  out — [he  gropes  tojind  her\ — I  will,  and  so  feel  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  feel  me  too. 

Enter  Peg  sqflly,  and  Mrs.  Easy,  in  the  same  night-Gonm 

that  Peg  had  on. 

Peg.  So,  now  go  you  in,  and  receive  a  blow  or  two,  and 
be  sure  you  cry  out  lustily,  and  He  come  to  your  assistance 
with  a  Candle.  \To  Mrs.  Easy  tmde.     Exit  Peg. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Good  dear  Husband  be'nt  so  passionate,  what 
have  I  done  to  cause  this  ? 

Mr.  Easy.  Thou  impudent  Harlot,  dost  call  me  Husband  ? 
tell  me  truly,  confess,  what  Rogue,  has  got  thy  Mistriss  out, 
where  is  she  a  Catterwawling  }  confess,  or  I  will  dissect  thee, 
for  thou  art  her  Pimp.  [Beats  her. 

Mrs  Easy.  Your  grief  has  made  you  lunatick,  I  am  your 
Wife,  hold,  hold  your  prophane  hands. 

Mr.  Easy.  No,  I  will  mark  thee  with  a  Vengeance,  He 
spoil  your  Pimping. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Murther,  murther,  since  you  are  so  inhumane, 
I  will  have  no  mercy  on  your  Reputation,  murther ! 

Enter  Peg  niih  a  light. 
Peg.  Bless  me !  what  do  I  see,  my  dear  Mistriss  ? 
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Mr,  Easy,  Ha,  ha^  her  dear  Mistriss  ?  'tis  so,  'tis  so,  I,  I, 
thou  art  Peg,  and  this  is  my  own  sweet  Wife. 

[Looks  on  'um  both, 

Mrs.  Easy,  Sir,  pray  let  me  know  why  you  use  me  thus  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  married  me  to  an  old 
stinking  Carcass,  a  useless  thing,  but  you  must  beat  me  ?  I 
will  no  more  endure  you,  no  not  the  sight  of  thee. 

Mr,  Easy,  Sweet  Wife,  most  merciful  Wife,  bear  with  the 
frailties  of  my  age. 

Mrs,  Easy,  I  have  bom  with  'em  too  long. 

Mr,  Easy.  Aye,  there's  it,  it's  that  sticks  by  thee,  but 
dear  Wife  I  protest,  I  took  thee  all  this  while  for  Peg, 

Mrs,  Easy,  How  came  you  to  mistake  ? 

Mr,  Easy.  Why,  when  I  was  in  bed,  as  you  made  me  go 
before,  you  know,  /  fancy'd  that  the  Papers  which  you  were 
looking  on  at  the  Table 

Peg,  Which  was  no  other  then  a  Prayer-Book  to  prolong 
time  only.  [To  Mrs.  Easy  aside, 

Mr,  Easy,  And,  thinking  it  might  have  been  a  Love-Letter 
(for  /  am  naturally  jealous)  stole  out  of  Bed,  and  looking 
thee  full  in  the  face,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  Peg,  very 
Peg;  as  I  am  a  lover  of  thy  vertue,  I  know  not  how  I  came 
to  be  mistaken,  but  so  'twas,  and  /  dare  swear 

Peg,  What  Sir,  that  'twas  1  ?  Lord  how  merry  you  are  Sir. 

Mrs,  Easy,  And  must  I  suffer,  because  you  are  old  and 
blind  ? 

Mr,  Easy,  Truth  is,  'tis  v^y  unreasonable,  pardon  me  my 
fair,  my  Angelical  Wife,  I  will  never  trust  my  eyes  again  in 
this  case. 

Peg,  Frsy  forsooth  bear  with  his  Weakness,  and  the  In- 
firmity of  Age. 

Mr,  Easy,  Ah  how  she  aggravates  my  crime,  old,  and  age 
were  no  harm,  but  that  she's  brisk  and  youthful,  patience, 
good  lady,  patience. 

Mrs.  Easy,  I'me  resolv'd  He  pardon  ye  this  once,  in  pitty 
to  your  years. 

Mr,  Easy.  Aye,  there  'tis  agen. 

Mrs.  Easy.  But  if  ever  /  find  you  faulty  again,  He  be 
divorc'd. 

Mr,  Easy.  Thou  hast  reason,  for  on  my  Consccience  thou 
art  as  good  a  Virgin,  as  when  I  had  thee. 

Peg,  He  deny  that,  or  she  has  past  her  night  but  iU. 

[Ande. 

Mrs,  Easy,  I  will  not  bed  with  you  to  night,  for  besides 
that  I  am  exceedingly  offended  with  you,  you  have  mortifi'd 
all  inclinations  of  a  Bedfellow  in  me,  and  so  fare  you  well  Sir. 
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Mr.  Ecuy,    Patience   I   say though   I   have   no  great 

matter  to  do  a  bed  with  her,  yet  I  dare  not  trust  her  out 
of  my  sight, — ^but  I  must  let  her  have  her  will  this  once, 
[atide]  have  you  forgiven  me  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  I  shall  do  by  the  morning  perhaps.  [Exit  Mr. 
Easy.]  So,  go  thy  ways,  and  dream,  if  thou  hast  any  subject 
for  it  in  thy  Brain,  whilst  He  to  Lovechange,  and  in  his 
arms,  compleat  the  rest  of  this  so  well  begun  night. 

Peg,  I  too,  deserve  something  for  acting  so  judiciously  in 
this  affair. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Thou,  dear  Peg,  art  Loves  Matchivil,  and 
deserv'st  a  Statue  rear  d  to  thy  memory  for  all  honest 
discreet  Maids  to  worship. 

Peg.  Haste  Madam,  for  Mr,  Lovechange  stays  to  take  a 
parting  kiss  I'me  glad  we  are  come  off*  so  nobly,  and  that  you 
have  a  little  time,  good,  for  a  little  more  delight,  when  you  are 
pleas'd,  we  must  contrive  some  way  to  free  poor  Mrs.  Grace, 
who  suffers  for  Loves  sake  too. 

Mrs.  Easy,  Let  me  alone  for  that.  [Exeunt  amhw. 

SCENE — Mrs.  Woodbee's  house. 

Enter  Clare. 

Clare.  I  wonder  in  my  heart,  where  this  Mistriss  of  mine 
is,  she'l  e'n  stay  till  'tis  light,  and  discover  her  self,  pray 
Heavens  she  come  before  the  house  is  up. 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodbee. 

Oh  Madam  I'me  glad  you  are  come  before  my  Master,  well 
how  thriv'd  you  Madam  ? 

Wood.  Just  as  I  wish't  Girl,  and  as  we  contriv'd  it,  he 
met  me  at  the  Duck-Pond  side,  where  we  stay'd  most  part 
of  the  night.  Oh  had  the  Joys  which  I  received  been  meant 
to  me  ! 

Clare.  Madam  you  see,  what  imagination  can  do,  and  did 
he  do  as  he  ought  to  do  Madam  ? 

Wood.  O  Clare  !  he  said  and  did  so  many  kind  things  to  me  ! 

Clare,  So  many  say  you  Madam  .^  Nay  then  we  shall 
have  him  come  home  as  tame,  and  pensive,  as  a  Gamester, 
.  out-done  in  his  own  Trade  of  Nicking,  now  it  may  be  I  may 
go  quietly  about  my  business,  all  this  day  at  least. 

Wood,  And  I  may  lye  quietly  too,  unless  I  can  cheat  him 
agen,  well  I  was  never  so  pleas'd,  and  displeas'd  in  my 
Life  before,  some  way  I  will  find  to  be  reveng'd. 

Clare.  Some  such  Comical  way. 

VOL.  VIIL  2  M 
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Wood,  No  my  hopes  are  gone  for  ever  having  of  him  this 
way  in  my  power^  oh  this  treacherous  man  that  I  have  so 
oblig'd. 

Clare,  And  he  has  this  night  made  some  returns. 

Wood,  Stay,  when  I  think  how  great  a  satisfaction  'twas 
to  him^  to  believe  himself  in  the  Arms  of  Mrs.  Easy  I  can't 
think  of  a  better  revenge,  then  to  let  him  know  it  was  not 
she. 

Clare,  Why,  will  you  tell  him  Madam  ? 

Wood,  Yes,  and  at  once  destroy  his  vain  glory,  and  let 
him  know  how  sensible  /  am  of  the  affront,  if  he  has  any 
sence  of  shame,  or  honour,  this  may  reclaim  him. 

Enter  Lovechanoe  singifig,  taking  no  notice  of  his  Wife, 

He's  coming;  how  now  Mr.  Loi^change,  what  no  good 
morrow  after  a  whole  nights  absence. 

Lot\  What  the  devil  do  you  up  so  early?  you  become 
your  bed  far  better. 

Wood,  I  can't  rest  Mr.  Lovechange,  when  you  are  not 
there. 

Lov.  You  must  use  your  self  to  such  things.  Husband  and 
Wife,  were  not  made  to  lye  Eternally  together. 

Wood,  Why,  Mr.  Lovechange,  what  other  use  can  you  put 
yourself  to  a  nights  ? 

Lov,  I  thank   ye  for  that  i'faith — What then  to   lie 

with  my  own  Wife  ?  as  I  take  it,  there  were  no  articles  be- 
tween you,  and  I,  to  leave  off  any  part  of  my  former  Trade, 
as  Drinking,  Gaming 

Wood,  And  Whoring. 

Lov,   Nay,  my  Dear,  as  for  that believe  me,  I  have 

left  it  quite  off.  A  man  that  has  a  Wife  so  experienc'd  as 
thou  art,  so  kind,  so  willing  a  Wife,  faith  I  think  he  were 
worse  then  a  Tyger  to  abuse  thee,  thou  hast  all  my  stock, 
believe  me  dear  Soul. 

Wood,  Which  is  a  very  small  one. 

Lov,  Faith  a  Man,  that  drinks,  and  Games,  can't  be  very 
brisk  that  way. 

Wood,  Drinking  was  ever  counted  an  Enemy  to  our  Sex, 
but  pray  Sir  how  does  gaming  abuse  it  ? 

Lov,  Why  faith,  if  a  Man  has  ill  luck,  as  likely  I  have 

What  with  Fretting,  Swearing,  Damming,  and  throwing, 

my  Spirits  disperse,  which  shou'd  retire  to  the  place  you  wot 
on. 

Wood,  You  think  any  excuse  may  serve  for  a  Wife,  all 
this,  may  make  you  unkind   at  home,  but  do  the   Ladies 
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abroad  find  your  fretting^  Damming^  Swearings  and  throwing^ 
disperse  Nature  in  you? 

Lov,  Ah  !  I  see  where  the  Worm  bites^  thou  art  politickly 
jealous  of  me. 

Wood.  Oh  fye !  Jealous  ?  (that  were  a  fault  indeed)  of 
one  so  kind,  so  just,  and  true  a  Husband  as  you  are  Mr. 
Lovechange, 

IjOv,  Thou  hast  said  all  in  a  word.  Egad  I  wou'd  not 
change  thee  for  the  finest  miss  in  town. 

Wood,  Yes,  there  is  a  certain  Lady,  that  for  a  Night,  you 
did  not  care,  if  you  made  an  exchange  with. 

Lov.  Who  I  }  I  defie  the  World. 

Wood.  You  have  not  been  to  Night,  with  the  dearest,  the 
finest  Woman  ? 

Lov.  How  !  'Slife,  this  comes  home  to  me.  [Aside. 

Who  I !  I  've  been  Drinking,  and  Gaming,  away  with  these 
jealous  fopperies. 

Wood.  You  were  more  oblig'd  to  the  kind  shades  in  St. 
James's  Park,  than  to  the  Moon,  who's  light  perhaps  might 
have  discover'd  your  errour. 

Lov,  O  confound  her !  all 's  out,  how  came  she  to  know 
it  ?  [Aside. 

Wood.  What  are  you  stud3ring  for  an  excuse  ?  a  lye  to  put 
me  off  with  ? 

Lov.  I  will  out-face  her.  [Aside. 

Now  art  thou  as  mad,  as  blind  Love  and  Jealousie  can  make 
thee,  prithee  to  Bed  and  settle  thy  Brain,  go 

Wood.  Mr.  Lovechange,  I  have  no  other  end  in  this,  more 
than  to  let  you  know  your  errour,  and  that  I  am  sensible  of 
the  indignity,  take  notice  I  knew  of  your  meeting  at  the 
Duck-Pond  side,  and  shall  reward  your  kindness. 

[She  offers  to  go  otU. 

Lov.  Duck-Pond  side  ?  Stay,  I  grow  serious,  that  I  have 
infinite  obligations  to  thee,  I  must  ever  own,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  return  you  back,  but  this  bare  substance,  and  a 
gratitude,  and  what  the  heats  of  youth  may  prompt  me  too 
I  can't  tell ;  But  when  you  ask  me  truly  what  they  are  I 
will  inform  your  knowledge,  and  what  you  charge  me  with 
of  this  nights  action,  believe  me  Madam,  is  false  information, 
I  saw  no  woman,  by  the  Duck-Pond  side. 

Wood.  How  can  I  credit  this  ?  and  yet  /  shou'd  believe 
him,  [aside]  perhaps  my  eyes  inform'd  me  of  your  falshood, 
I  am  not  apt  to  credit  evil  Tongues. 

Lov.  Oh  don't  pursue  an  errour,  to  my  prejudice  ;  upon  my 
Honour  ;  by  all  the  vows  of  sacred  Love,  and  Marriage,  I  was 
not  near  that  place,  but  something  I  remember  past  last 
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night,  'twixt  whom  /  know  not,  that  perhaps  deceiv'd  you. 
He  search  it  out  and  satisfie  your  Jealousie. 

Wood.  Oh  heavens !  if  this  be  true  what  thing  am  /f 

[ApiL 

Lov.  Come  don't  vex  thy  self  with  peevishness,  don't 
create  these  ills,  that  will  torment  thee.  He  satisfie  thy 
doubt,  believe  me  Dear. 

Wood,  Oh  I  am  ruined,  [oruie]  if  he  be  not  false,  how 
hard  a  fate  is  mine — He  take  your  word  Sir. 

[Exit  LOVECHAXOL 

Clare,  For  Heavens  sake,  Madam  keep  your  courage  np. 

for  if  you  have  Cuckold  my  Master  by mistake,  'tis  the 

best  way  to  put  as  good  a  face  on't,  as  you  can,  there's  do 
recalling  it  Lord  what  a  business  you  make  of  a  thing  thit 
is  not  worth  speaking  of. 

Wood,  But  guilt's  a  strange  thing  Clare. 

Clare,  Why  you  don't  believe  him  sure,  can  all  your  fences 
fail  you,  or  will  you  credit  him,  in  spight  of  *em  aU,  you  siv, 
you  heard,  and  felt  too,  as  you  say. 

Wood,  They  were  all  prepar'd  to  receive  him,  without 
any  other  imagination,  and  might  be  easily  deceiv'd. 

Clare,  But  since  there  *s  no  possibility  of  any  other  Person's 

coming  then  his,  you  ought  not  to  give  your  faith  so  easily. 

But  Madam,  here   comes  Mn   CourtweU,  who  will  perhaps 

discover  more. 

Wood.  Shame,  and  Confusion,  will  not  let  me  hear  him. 

[EjciinMCisML 

Enter  Courtwell. 

Court.  Now,  wou'd  I  give  the  world  to  know  this  Womans 
name,  and  abode,  these  curiosities,  don't  usually  last  after 
enjoyment,  one  wou'd  have  thought  I  had  glutted  my  self 
of  Woman-kind  for  these  two  days,  and  of  her  for  ever,  bat 
'twas  a  sweet  plump  active  Rogue.  'Slife,  yonder's  the 
Rogue   Lotyechange.   [Enter  Lovechange  pensive.^  He  loob 

like  a  defeated   lover But  what  the  Devil  makes  him 

here  at  the  Widdows,  well  a  rich  Widdow  is  the  very  sink  of 
younger  Brothers,  and  harbours  more  than  a  Gaming  house, 
I  don't  like  his  being  here  though,  it  looks  like  Rivalship, 
and  though  it  be  but  Justice  in  him,  yet  I  can  by  no  means 
permit  it.  It  makes  me  angry — Why  how  now  Lovedum^t) 
methinks  thou  look'st  melancholly  upon't,  what  no  hopefroni 
the  Widdow  }  for  I  perceive  you  Rival  me. 

LoiK  Oh  trouble  not  your  head  with  the  Widdow,  you  m«y 
remember  I  told  ye  she  was  not  for  your  turn. 

Court,  Are  you  sure  of  that  } 
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Lav,  Most  certain. 

Court,  And  are  you  the  man^  the  happy  man. 

Lav,  Why^  what  exceptions  have  you  against  me^  what^ 
He  warranty  you  thought  the  noise  of  Lands,  and  Jo3aicture8 
wou'd  have  carried  it,  but  know.  Will,  that  Wit,  and  Parts 
are  greater  Motives. 

Court,  And  does  your  conceit,  Edward !  perswade  you  to 
the  beh'ef,  that  you  are  so  qualify 'd  ? 

Lov.  Faith,  I  never  studied  that,  but  the  Ladies  are  kind, 
and  do  tell  me  of  some  such  charms  I  am  Master  of. 

Court.  The  Lady  too  Ned,  that  you  met  in  the  Park,  she 
has  that  goodness  for  you  too,  hah  ! 

Lov,  She  is  satisfy'd,  and  that's  sufficient. 

Court,  I  hope  she  was,  for  I  did  my  best.  Lord  Ned,  that 
thou  shou'd'st  be  so  simple,  to  believe  thy  self  Master  of  all 
hearts.  All  the  Ladies  submit  to  you  dear  Ned,  so  did  the 
Lady  in  the  Mall,  did  she  not ;  But  there  was  a  Man,  (though 
not  so  considerable  as  you  Sir)  that  pleas'd  her  better  by  the 
Duck-Pond  side,  and  perhaps  may  make  as  good  an  interest 
in  her,  as  you  have  in  the  Widdows  heart,  you  guess  the  Man, 
and  so  farewel  Ned,  farewel,  ha,  ha,  ha.  [Offers  to  go  out, 

Lov.  Prithee  stay.  Egad  thou  art  pleasant  company  my 
dear  Soul ;  and  was  there  say  you  ?  was  there  such  a  spark  ? 
that  did  the  feat  so  well  at  the  Duck-Pond  side  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ? 

Court.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  merry  Sir. 

Lov.  Faith,  I  can't  forbear  being  infinitely  pleas'd  to  find 
my  friend  so  happy,  I  am  glad  I  know  this  secret,  I  might 
have  wanted  the  means  to  have  convinc'd  my  Wife  else,  that 
'twas  not  I,  but  I  wonder  who  the  Devil  the  Lady  shou'd 
be,  surely  some  one  taken  with  my  Person,  and  that  had  a 

certain  longing and  how  Will,  and  how  did  you  find  her  ? 

for  I  am  willing  to  communicate  my  blessings. 

Court,  Why  hadst  thou  ever  injoy'd  her  ? 

Lov.  In  truth  not,  nor  never  will  for  ought  I  know. 

Court.  You  seem'd  yesterday  to  praise  her  to  the  Skies, 
and  is  she  fain  so  low  in  your  opinion. 

Lov.  She  that  I  spoke  of,  was,  and  is  the  same,  and  nothing 
but  Age,  can  alter  her  from  being  the  finest,  sweetest  Person 
in  the  World. 

Court.  I  found  her  so,  (aside)  and  in  her  arts  of  Love,  so 
ravishing — 

Lov.  And  was  she  brisk  that  way,  say  you  ?  Will, 

Court.  To  a  miracle,  I  can't  contain  my  joy,  1  must  discover 
all — and  now  dear  Loveckange  if  thou  wou'dst  let  me  know 
her  name,  and  quality  ? 

Lov.  By  my  troth  Sir,  if  I  cou'd  serve  you  this  way,  you 
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might  command  me ;  But  you  are  already  happy  enough,  be 
not  too  glorious  with  it. 

Court.  What  humour's  this,  I  can't  understand  him,  but 

Clare  must  he  my  guide Your  Servant  Sir,  since  you  iie 

so  fantastique. 

Lov.  Your  Servant  dear  fVill,  ha,  ha.        [ExU  Lovechangk. 

Enter  Perioreen  dressing  kirn. 

Court.  I  cannot  comprehend  this  Fellow's  £incy,  now  1  am 
for  the  Widdow,  whom  I  must  gain  in  spight  of  all  ber 
peevishness,  I  know  she  has  no  aversion  to  my  Person,  ind 
though  I  don't  love  her  much,  yet,  my  Pride  obliges  mc  to 
come  off  Conquerour,  but  oh  this  other  lovely,  kind,  obliging 
Stranger. 

Per.  Oh  excess  of  Treachery  ! 

Court.  Who's  here,  ere  another  Rival  >  Pox  on  'em,  haw 
they  swarm  about  a  rich  Widdow,  'Slife,  I  think  he's  die»- 
ing  himself. 

Per.  Sure  Courtwell  loves  this  Lady,  for  methinks  be  i$ 
very  active,  how  shall  I  accost  him,  how  as  a  stranger  shall  I 
begin  a  discourse  to  him  ?  He  pretend  I  am  his  Rival  [Atiit. 

Court.  Your  Servant  Sir, 

Per.  Yours  Sir,  proceed  if  you  have  ought  with  me  ? 

Court.  You  look  and  talk  Sir,  as  if  you  were  Major  Domo. 

Per.  It  may  be  Sir  I  am,  will  that  afflict  you  } 

Court.  My  name  is  Courtwell  Sir,  and  I  pretend  to  the  Lady 
of  this  Mansion. 

Per.  Very  likely  !  but  whether  she  will  fall  to  your  share 
or  not,  is  a  great  question. 

Court.  Not  to  be  made  by  a  School-boy,  pretty  Lad,  hast 
any  nickers,  or  cherry-stones  ?  if  thou  hast,  there  be  Children 
of  thy  own  size  without,  will  hold  thee  play. 

Per.  Oh  Sir,  He  give  you  leave  to  be  witty  with  my  youth, 
whilst  I  laugh  at  your  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  short  Sir,  if 
the  Lady  likes  the  Boy,  better  then  your  Manhood,  you'l 
find  cold  entertainment,  go  Sir,  take  this  answer,  she  is  not 
for  your  turn,  go  Sir,  you  loose  your  time,  there  is  a  certain 
kind,  obliging  Lady. 

Court.  Oh  the  Devil  have  they  that  story  by  the  end  too? 
Well  this  Clare  has  betraid  me,  however  this  little  diminutive 
Man,  sha'not  affront  me,  yet  hang't  he's  a  child  not  worth 

my  malice.  {.Qff^  ^  P' 

Per.  Hold  Sir,  you  pass  no  further  this  way,  that  leads 

you  to  the  door. 

Court.  Prithee  unhand  me  youth,  thou'lt  make  me  angry, 

and  then  I  were  too  blame,  with  so  much  innocence. 
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Per,  None  of  your  put  ofTs  Sir,  I  am  not  so  young,  nor 
innocent,  as  you  take  me  to  be  ;  I  can  do  many  things  that 
wou'd  proclaim  me  Man,  don't  upbraid  the  smoothness  of  my 
Chin,  my  Sword's  as  rough  as  thine,  and  I  dare  draw  it. 

Court.  Very  pretty.  Lord  how  it  tattles,  why  little  talk- 
ing Monsieiur,  by  what  authority  do  you  resist  me  }  can  that 
fiur  Face  disguise  it  self  in  anger  ?  and  that's  the  most  that 
thou  canst  do,  let's  see  thee  frown,  that  perhaps  wou'd  break 
a  Ladies  heart,  a  soft  young  silly  Lady,  but  I  make  sport  at 
thee,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Per.  What  shall  /  do,  to  raise  his  anger  up  ?  For  I  had 
rather  that  way  meet  my  Death,  then  see  him  in  the  em- 
braces of  another :  That  will  but  kill  me  a  more  cruel  way. 
[^ncfe]  Come  Sir,  though  you  are  pleas'd,  I  can  be  very  angry, 
you  shall  find  the  effects  on't,  but  this  is  no  place  to  decide 
the  business  in.  He  meet  you  in  the  Park,  a  pass,  or  two  will 
end  the  fatal  difference. 

Court.  Sure  he  has  some  other  motive  then  the  love  of  the 
Widdow,  that  carries  him  to  this  rashness,  the  Boy  grows 
angry,  serious,  and  can  fight  perhaps.  [Aside. 

Per.  No  consideration  Sir,  if  you  refuse  to  fight  me,  I  will 
Pistol  ye,  take  your  choice  to  live  with  Honour,  or  to  dye 
with  Infamy. 

Court.  Well  Sir,  He  meet  you  there,  but  don't  care  for 
fighting  with  thee  much. 

Per.  I  have  Conditions  too  for  Peace,  as  well  as  War,  and 
love  fighting,  as  little  as  you,  I'me  glad  he  consents  to  go 
out  o'th  house,  /  don't  care  to  have  my  story  known  to  any 
but  himself,  who  onely  can  relieve  me.  [^Exetini  ambo. 

The  End  of  the  Third  Act. 


ACTUS  QUARTUS,  SCENA  PRIMA. 

SCENE— Easy's  house. 

Enter  Mrs.  Easy,  and  Peg. 

Peg.  Oh  dear  Madam,  what  shall  we  do  for  Mrs.  Grace,  I 
vow  she  is  in  the  lamentablest  taking,  nay,  and  a  worse 
matter  then  that,  my  old  Master  is  resolv'd  to  fright  her  out 
of  her  wits,  till  she  consent  to  marry  Sir  Ralph. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Why  /  thought  he  had  by  mistake  married 
Betty. 

Peg.  So  he  did  Madam,  but  they  design  to  put  her  off"  for 
a  peice  of  money,  it  being  a  cheat,  and  without  a  License, 
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and  Betty  ofTers  for  a  thousand  pound  to  sit  down  with  the 
loss,  and  release  him  to  Mrs.  Graces  but  all  this  does  not 
satisfie,  for  Mrs.  Grace  is  refractory,  and  will  by  no  means 
consent. 

Mrs,  East/,  Poor  Grace,  what  contrivance  shall  we  think  of, 
to  release  her  from  her  bondage  and  torment. 

Peg.  Alas  Madam,  if  that  were  the  worst,  but  her  Uncle 
designs  this  morning  to  let  out  some  of  her  hot  blood,  as  he 
calls  it,  he  has  sent  for  a  Surgeon,  and  pretending  she  is 
mad,  means  to  try  conclusions  by  opening  a  vein,  or  two. 

Mrs,  Easy,  He  dares  not  be  so  cruel,  and  inhumane. 

Peg,  I  suppose  he  dares  not  design  so  ill  a  thing  indeed, 
but  she  being  very  young,  and  innocent,  will  soon  (at  least 
he  thinks  so)  be  brought  to  yeild  to  any  thing,  rather  then 
be  so  us'd,  but  Madam  I  have  thought  of  a  stratagem ;  when 
my  Master  sends  out  for  a  Surgeon,  lie  let  you  see  my  wit,  I 
will  not  tell  you  before  hand. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Thou  art  so  excellent  at  contrivance,  that  I 
will  not  question  the  success,  nor  ask  thee  what  it  is,  go  on 
and  prosper ;  but  call  upon  me  by  and  by  for  a  Letter,  that 
I  intend  to  write  to  Loveckange.  [^EjreutU  severally. 


SCENE  SECOND— CAair*  set  out. 

Enter  Mr.  Easy,  Grace,  Betty,  and  Sir  Ralph. 

Mr,  Easy,  This,  is  your  place  of  execution,  consider,  repent, 
and  be  sav'd. 

Sir  Ralph,  /,  I,  Mrs.  Grace ,  that's  your  safest  way,  tis  very 
ill  lying  in  a  cold  grave  this  Winter  time,  a  Bed,  and  a  good 
Bedfellow  were  much  better,  consider,  consider,  I  vow  xnj 
heart  bleeds  to  think  how  you  will  suffer  for  love  of  me. 

Grace,  What  shall  I  do  Betty,  is  their  no  way  left  for  my 
deliverance  ? 

Betty,  Do  not  fear  it  Madam,  Peg,  and  I,  have  laid  oiur 
heads  together  for  your  relief,  however  make  all  the  signs  of 
fear  you  can.  [Aside, 

Grace,  I  know  not  what  can  relieve  me,  but  I  will  hope 
well,  good  Uncle,  what  i'st  you'd  have  me  do  ?  how  can  I 
marry  with  a  man  that  is  already  married  } 

Mr,  Easy,  Aye,  by  your  contrivance  Baggage  he  is,  but 
thou  shalt  suffer  severely  for't,  and  tiiis  Slut  /  will  make 
dance  a  new  Galliard  in  Bridewell, 

Betty,  Truly  Sir  I  don't  fear  you,  but  for  my  jHwr  Mistriss 
sake  I  wou'd  do  any  thing  but  loose  my  Husband. 
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Sir  Ralph.  Oh !  I  had  rather  hear  a  Sehreech-Owl  then 
that  voice.  Husband  quotha'  ?  I  defie  thee. 

Betty.  Why  Sir,  I  have  youth  and  beauty  enough  to  be  a 
Lady. 

Sir  Ralph.  Why  /  tell  thee  I  care  not,  and  thou  wer  t  the 
Devil,  so  thou  hadst  money,  oh  I  am  distracted  to  think  that 
I  shou'd  loose  six  thousand  pound,  and  Mrs.  Grace. 

Grace.  You  hear  Sir,  there's  all  his  grief  to  loose  the  money. 

Mr.  Easy.  I  like  him  the  better  for't, — Well  you  will  beg 
pardon,  and  be  receiv'd  to  mercy. 

Grace.  First  Sir,  let  me  see  Sir  Ralph  free  from  Betty ,  for 
/  confess  I  wou'd  not  marry  a  man  that  shou'd  be  in  danger 
of  the  Gallows. 

Sir  RiUph.  Oh  how  I  tremble  at  that  word,  I,  I,  pray  good 
Uncle,  let  me  be  freed  from  this  little  Jilt  here,  and  then  I 
do  not  fear  my  fate  as  they  say  with  'Mrs.  Grace,  nay  if  thou 
dost  not  release  me  I  will  give  thee  no  money,  nor  no  con- 
solation, thou  shalt  'en  live  by  thy  wits,  and  thou  wilt  for 
Ralph. 

Betty.  I  am  well  enough  satisfy'd  to  part  upon  good  con- 
sideration. 

Sir  Ralph.  What  be  they,  what  be  they,  any  Condition. 

Betty.  Only  give  me  a  thousand  pound  Sir. 

Sir  Ralph.  How  !  a  thousand  pound  ?  Mercy  upon  us  ! 

Betty.  I  cannot  live  by  my  Wits,  and  therefore 

Sir  Ralph.  Thou  wilt  mine  me,  a  thousand  pound  } 

Betty.  You  will  loose  six  by  the  bargain  Sir,  in  loosing  my 
Mistriss. 

Mr.  Easy.  That's  well  consider'd  /  confess ;  But  will 
nothing  less,  then  that  mighty  sum  suffice  you. 

Betty.  By  no  means,  for  Sir  I  must  marry,  /  wou'd  not  fall 
much  lower  then  a  Lady  ship. 

Sir  Ralph.  O  insatiable  Woman  !  a  thousand  pound  !  why 
pray  Mrs.  Betty  be  good  and  merciful. 

Betty.  I  have  said,  and  will  hold  there  Sir,  or  keep  my  Title. 

Sir  Ralph,  /am  not  able  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  so  much  money 

Mr.  Easy.  Come  Sir  Ralph,  since  there's  no  other  way,  you 
know  Mr.  Lovechange  owes  you  a  thousand  pound,  give  her 
that  Bond,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient. 

Betty.  I  am  content  to  take  it  Sir,  but  will  Mr.  Loi^change 
pay  me,  is  it  a  good  debt  ? 

Sir  Ralph.  He  secure  it  good,  here,  here's  the  Bond,  take 

it and  with  it  my  curse.  [Cryes. 

Here's  an  after-clap  indeed,  had  /  had  any  thing  for  my 
Money,  it  wou'd  not  have  griev'd  me. 
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Mr.  Easy.  Gime  Sir,  it  can't  be  hope,  this  'tis  to  hare  to 
do  with  any  of  their  Sex.  But  here's  Grace  to  make  joa 
amends  with,  take  her. 

Grace.  Hold  Sir,  two  words  to  that  bargain. 

Mr.  Easy.  Refractoiy  still !  /  will  shew  no  mercy  on  thee. 
Sir  i2a/pA  keep  her  here,  whibt  /  see  if  the  Surgeon  been't 
come  that  /  sent  for.  [Exii  Easy. 

Sir  Ralph.  Sweet  Mrs.  Grace  consent  without  compulsion 
as  they  say,  for  /  protest  but  that  /  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  towards  thee,  /  wou'd  rather  give  you  over,  then  see 
you  suffer  any  hurt  for  me,  therefore  pray  be  civil  a  little, 
though  it  be  against  your  inclinations  to  be  so. 

Grace.  I  shall  not  consent. 

Enter  Mr.  Easy,  and  Amorous,  drest  as  a  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Easy.  Here  Sir,  here's  your  Patient,  and  though  she 
looks  so  soberly  at  present,  she's  stark  mad  poor  Soul.  [Cryes, 
And  because  of  her  Quality,  I  am  loath  to  have  her  to 
Bedlam,  if  any  Cure  may  be  had  otherwise. 

Grace.  Sir  forbear,  /  am  not  mad,  nor  will  be  so  unless  you 
make  me.  [Amorous  holds  her,  and  feels  her  Pulse. 

Amor.  Alas  good  Lady,  you  be  troubled  wit  de  Love,  wit 
de  vere  great  extravagance,  you  be  very  much  distemper'. 

Grace.  You  be  very  much  de  Coxcomb  Sir. 

yir.  Easy.  Aye,  now  she  begins,  come,  come,  to  bleeding 
of  her,  is  not  that  very  good  ? 

Amor.  We',  we',  ver  necessar,  come  Lady. 

Grace.  Thou  inhumane  fellow,  think'st  thou  indeed  /"nie 
distemper'd,  and  need  thy  cure,  or  if  I  were  so,  that  thou 
hast  any  skill  ?  Yet  once  you  sed  that  Love  was  my  Disease, 
and  that  indeed  was  truth.  [Weeps. 

Amor.  Vat  Complexion  be  de  Man  of  dat  you  love,  and 
dat  can  be  cruel  to  so  very  amiable  a  Person. 

Grace.  He  is  not  cruel,  but  my  Uncle  is,  and  with  your 
help  designs  to  kiU  me  sure,  do  so,  for  since  /  cannot  many 
Amorous  I  do  desire  to  dye.  \Weeps. 

Mr.  Easy.  See  Sir,  how  her  fit  alters,  she'l  laugh  agen 
anon,  I  pray  Sir  be  speedy. 

Sir  Ralph.  I  am  not  able  to  see  her  blood,  and  therefore 
must  withdraw.  [ExU  Sir  Ralph. 

Amor,  Come  Madamosel,  you  must  permit  me  to  do  some- 
ting  to  cure  your  amours,  let  me  see,  she  must  be  ty'd  to  dis 
Chey*r,  let  me  try  it  first.  \Sits  donm. 

Dis  is  not  very  convenient  Sir,  'tis  too  hard,  and  metinks  too 
litel. 

Mr,  Easy,  *Tis  well,  'tis  well  Sir,  pray  to  your  business. 
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Amor,  No  indeed  Sir,  'tis  not  good,  make  you  de  experi- 
ment pray,  and  see  if  'tis  convenient.        [Old  Easy  sits  dorvn. 

Mr.  Easy.  Cocks  bodikins,  these  villanous  Outlandish- 
Men  make  such  a  pudder,  an  English  Man  wou'd  have  kill'd 
you  half  a  score,  whilst  you  cure  one. 

[Off'ers  to  rise.  Amorous  holds  him  dofvn. 

Amor.  Help  to  bind  him  fast  Boy. 

[They  bind  him  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Easy.  What  d'ye  mean  Gentlemen  ? 

Amor.  Only  to  tye  you  up  to  your  good  Behaviour  a  little. 

Grace.  Oh  happy  deliverance  !  Amorous  is  it  you  } 

Amor.  Yes,  and  do  you  shift  for  your  self,  and  leave  me  to 
handle  him.  [Erit  Grace. 

Mr.  Easy.  Villains,  unhand  me,  oh  thou  Monster  Amorous, 
is  it  thou  ? 

Amor.  Even  I  Sir,  I  am  tum'd  Surgeon  to  serve  you  Sir, 
come  strip  up  his  Arms,  and  let  us  bleed  him  speedily.  I 
have  a  drench  here  that  must  be  given  first,  'twil  make  him 
bleed  like  one  of  twenty.  [Pours  down  something. 

Mr.  Easy.  Oh  I  am  kill'd,  I  am  murther'd. 

Amor.  No,  you  are  not  to  dye  so  patiently. 

Mr.  Easy.  Yes,  I  will  dye  on  purpose  that  thou  may'st  be 
hang'd  :  no  help  near  ?  Wife,  Grace,  Betty,  Murther,  murther  \ 

Enter  Sir  Ralph,  Jo,  cr/irf  other  Servants. 

Amor.  Ah  Pox  of  his  hauling,  I  must  shift  for  my  self  now. 

Mr.  Easy.  Oh  are  you  caught  Sir,  I  shall  handle  you  now, 
'tis  the  Rogue  Amorous. 

Sir  Ralph.  Amorous,  how  came  he  in  ? 

Amor.  How  shall  he  get  out,  oh  the  Devil 

Sir  Ralph.  Have  I  got  ye  i'faith  into  my  Clutches  }  Dear 
Uncle,  leave  his  punishment  to  me,  I  have  a  Servant  here 
that  has  the  notablest  Hed -piece  for  Villany  that  ever  was. 

Mr.  Easy,  l^o  any  thing  to  him,  that  may  torment  him 
soundly,  have  no  mercy  on  him,  sweet  Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  Ralph.  I  warrant  ye  Uncle,  I  have  a  brave  place  to  put 
him  into,  and  will  have  him  bastinado'd  thrice  a  day  for 
Recreation,  till  I  have  mortify 'd  his  Love. 

Amor.  Fool,  1  do  despise,  and  dare  thy  worst  of  evils,  were 
Grace  but  safe,  oh  I  shou'd  be  content  to  suffer,  I'me  sure 
they  dare  not  murther  me. 

Sir  Ralph.  Yes  Grace  shall  be  safe,  and  my  Wife  within 
this  hour ;  thou  shalt  never  see  her  face  more. 

Amor.  Devil  do  thy  worst ! 

Sir  Ralph.  Here  Jo,  take  him  into  thy  Custody,  let  him  be 
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pat  into  the  Vaults  let  silence  and  darkness  be  his  Com- 
panions. 

Jo,  Come  Sir,  along  with  me  Sir,  I  shall  teach  joa  the  art 
of  Surgery. 

Sir  RaipL  Nay,  if  thou  escap'st  now.  He  say  thou  had'st  a 
Witch  to  thy  Mother,  and  a  Devil  to  thy  Father. 

[ExewU  several^. 

SCESF^The  Park. 

Enter  Courtwell  and  FERiOREEsJromJighiing, 
PcRioREEN  wounded. 

Count.  Rash  boy !  to  force  me  to  this  rudeness,  for  'tw^as 
not  manhood  in  me  thus  to  hurt  thee,  alas,  thou  cou'dst  not 
fight,  thou  hadst  no  skill  to  hold  thy  weapon  for  thy  own 
advantage. 

Per.  Sir  you  have  done  enough  if  it  be  home. 

Co«f^.  Sure  thou  art  some  poor  dispairing  thing  that 
seek'st  a  Death  from  any  hand,  why  did'st  thou  chuse  out 
mine,  for  that  base  action,  there  are  a  thousand  Murtherers, 
Ruffins,  things  desperate  as  thy  self,  that  wou'd  have  done 
this,  with  the  least  provocation,  why  didst  thou  chuse  a 
Gentleman  ? 

Per.  Thou  a  Gentleman?  cou'd  any  thing,  that  is  not 
basely  bom,  commit  such  villanies  as  thou  hast  done,  ere 
since  thou  odl'dst  thy  self  a  Man  ? 

Court.  Come  don't  talk,  but  let  me  lead  thee  to  a  Surgeon. 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodbee,  and  Clare. 

Wood.  Mr.  Perigreen  and  Courltvell  say  you.^  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  shou'd  they  come  to  fall  out  ? 

Clart.  Nay,  I  know  not  Madam,  but  I  believe  'twas  about 

you. 

Wood.  Me  ?  But  see  Clare  where  they  are — 

Per.  Curse  on  her  for  coming  now,  a  little  time  might  have 

<Ji»oover  d  all. 

Cmris  Vme  glad  she  has  releas  d  me. 

HatmI  (tentlemen,  I  heard  of  some  diflference  between 
>v»,^  avH)  thought  it  but  Justice  to  prevent  further  danger. 
'    i  W-v    *TV«s  well,  and  charitably  perform'd,  Widdow,  but 
1  vHr*v««c  *twas  caie  of  your  new  Gallant  here  that  hastned 

*^  r  ^Af.  \^  \^\U^wus  Couriwell!  what  hast  thou  done !  the 
^>.  >NMH->  ^^X'nI* alas.  Sir,  lets  haste  for  some  relief? 
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Court.  Widdow  1  have  a  word  with  you,  before  you  go. 
Wood.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  forbear. 

J  [Exeunt  Clare  and  Perioreen. 
^  ^        or  a  small  season  to  tell  you 
Widdow  you  are  a 

Wood.  What  thou  Impertinent  ? 

Court.  A  strange  inconstant,  faithless,  amorous  thing,  whom 
I  have  now  thrown  from  my  heart. 

Wood.  Have  you  so  Sir  } 

Court.  Yes,  and  to  make  thee  wretched,  know  I  love  else- 
where? 

Wood.  Yes  Sir,  your  new  Lady  perhaps,  which  you  met 
last  night  in  the  Mall. 

Court.  How  !  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  arriv'd  to 
the  years  of  Witchcraft  yet,  Widdow  } 

Wood.  There  needs  none  to  know  your  secrets  Sir,  one 
need  but  have  the  faculty  of  hearing  well,  to  know  'em  all, 
for  you  are  loud  enough  in  the  Proclamation  of  'em. 

Court.  Now  are  all  my  hopes  dasht  here,  this  must  be  Clare, 
or  Looeckange,  the  last  I  believe,  purposely  to  mine  all  my 
expectations  with  the  Widdow,  that  Rascal  I  must  fight, 
[ande^  truth  is  I  did  meet  a-  Lady  in  the  Mall,  a  fine  hand- 
some airy  Rogue. 

Wood.  And  was  she  kind  too  ? 

Court.  Wondrous  kind,  nay  of  her  self,  so  wittily  found 
out  the  place  of  entertainment,  and  made  the  treat  too,  when 
she  came  there. 

Wood.  How  Sir !  were  you  in  any  House  ? 

Court.  House  ?  no,  we  enjoy 'd  our  selves  like  the  gods  of 
old,  in  Groves,  and  Gloomy  shades,  on  Rivers  Banks,  faith 
Widdow,  to  kill  thee  quite,  I  met  a  Lady  on  the  Duck-Pond 
side,  that  would  have  fir'd  an  Anchoret  : 

Wood.  How  Sir  ?  by  the  Duck-Pond  side,  thou'lt  kill  me 
indeed,  if  thou  undeceiv'st  me  not  presently  ?  [Aside. 

Court.  Even  there since  Lovechange,  has  told  her  He  do 

his  business  for  him.  [Ande. 

I  must  confess  the  blessing  was  not  design'd  for  me,  but 

Lovechange,  I  drest  my  self  as  like  as  possible, and  took 

all  she  said  to  him,  on  my  self. 

Wood.  Oh  I  am  ruin'd  !  and  was  she  easily  won  Sir  ?  for 

perhaps  I  know  the  Lady Oh  how  curious  I  am  to  know 

my  own  dishonour.  [Aside. 

Court.  I  do  suppose  Lovechange  had  prepar'd  her,  for  to 
me  she  made  but  weak  resistance,  she  said  'twas  well  the 
darkness  hid  her  blushes,  and  that  the  Bench  was  a  very 
undecent  place. 
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Wood.  My  very  words !  Oh  I  cou'd  kill  the  Rascal !  what 
different  passions  is  my  Soul  possest  with  !  [Aside, 

Courtwell,  thou  art  a  Villain,  this  Lady  I  know,  and  thou  hast 
abus'd  her  honour,  not  won  her  heart,  and  all  the  rest  was 
but  a  Rape,  a  base  unworthy  Rape,  and  one  perhaps  that 
shall  be  reveng'd.  [Exit  Mrs.  Woodbee. 

Court.  By  this  light  the  Widdow  loves  me,  I  know  it  by 
her  Jealousie,  perhaps  this  may  be  the  critical  minute,  lie 
follow  her  and  try  my  chance :  Perhaps  too  I  may  learn 
something  from  this  young  Bully  that  may  explain  this 
Riddle  to  me.  [Exit  Courtwell. 

The  WiDDows  House,  Enter  Lovechange. 

Lov.  How  shall  I  contrive  to  see  my  dear  Mistress  ?  For  I 
am  not  able  to  live  without  her,  though  I  am  a  damn'd  mad 
fellow,  and  love  all  her  Sex  in  general!,  yet  in  her  is  bounded 
all  my  love  and  pleasure — Pox  on't,  1  am  damn'd  dull  at 
Invention. 

Enter  Clare. 

Clare.  What  melanchoUy  after  his  Gaming  ?  Well  I  hope 
I  may  trust  my  self  alone  with  him  to  day,  therefore  He 
venture  in.  [Aside. 

What  Sir,  in  a  doleful  dump  ?  what  wou'd  you  give  to  be  put 
out  on't  now. 

Lov.  Prithee  good  property  of  my  Wife,  leave  me. 

Clare.  Faith  Sir,  I  wou'd  have  a  word  or  two  in  private 
with  you  first 

Ia)v.  Pox  on't,  thou  wou'dst  not  be  so  forward  if  I  desir'd 
thy  Company  now. 

Clare.  What  will  you  say  now,  and  He  tell  you  what  you 
are  thinking  on. 

Lov.  Not  of  your  late  cruelty  to  me  Clare  !  nor  care  I  a 
farthing  if  you  are  come  to  offer  me,  what  you  then  deny'd 
me,  and  therefore  leave  me. 

Clare.  Faith  Sir,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  obey  you  till  I 
have  left  you  in  better  humour,  come  Sir  ! 

Imv,  If  I  shou'd  trust  a  secret  with  thee  Clare,  thou  wou'd 
be  blabbing  it  to  my  Wife. 

Clare.  You  can  tnist  me  with  nothing  but  what  I  know 
already  Sir ! 

Lov.  Faith  'tis  not  unlikely  ! 

Clare.  I  am  acquainted  Sir,  with  all  your  last  nicrhts 
Intrigue.  * 

Lov.  The  Devil  thou  art and  like  a  wicked  Jade,  thou 

hast  inform'd  my  Wife. 
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Clare,  And  is  that  the  cause  of  your  affliction  ? 

Lov.  That's  all,  that's  all,  but  Clare  was  it  kindly  done  to 
turn  a  base  Informer  here  at  home,  just  thus  it  had  been 
hadst  thou  been  kind  to  me,  on  my  Conscience,  thou  woud'st 
have  told  thy  Mistress  on't 

Clare,  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  so  simple  Sir. 

Lov,  Thou  never  consider'st  the  evil  consequences  Clare, 
of  carrying  Tales  ?  now  must  my  daily  allowance  be  shortned, 
now  must  I  drudge  at  home,  for  the  expences  of  my  Whoring 
abroad,  nay  and  perhaps  be  chain'd  up  like  a  Mastiff  dog  all 
day,  to  make  me  more  fierce  a  nights :  well  Clare,  if  I  am 
forc'd  to  keep  home  for  want  of  stock,  and  kept  fasting,  the 
whole  force  of  my  hungry  love  will  fall  most  heavily  on  thee, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  no  more  mercy,  then  thou  hast  done  to 
me. 

Clare.  I  don't  fear  you  Sir,  since  you  were  with  so  fine  a 
Lady  last  night. 

Lot\  I  am  found  out,  they  know  my  Roguery,  and  have 
mistook  the  place  only  but  that's  enough  to  mine  me.  [AMe.] 
But  Clare — Is  there  no  hopes  of  a  forgiveness  ?  no  making 
up  of  this  breach  ?  Methinks  you  shou'd  follow  the  greatest 
examples,  that  forgive  all  faults  confest  with  penitence,  I 
must  confess,  I  had  a  Lady,  Clare. 

Clare.  Oh,  wicked  Man  !  how  stifly  he  deny'd  this  to  my 
Lady  to  day  !  Well  Sir,  what  will  you  give  me  to  absolve  this 
sin,  and  restore  you  to  my  Mistresses  grace  agen  ? 

Lov.  Give  thee  ?   Why  my  heart,  thou  shalt  command  me. 

Clare.  Why  then  Sir,  'twas  even  my  Mistress,  and  your 
own  Wife  that  met  you  at  the  Duck-Pond  side  : 

Lov.  What  ?  the  Duck-Pond  side  ? 

Clare.  I  Sir,  and  in  St.  James* s  Park,  where  you  were  kinder 
to  her,  than  ever  you  were  before. 

Lov.  Ouns  !  my  Wife  ? 

Clare.  Yes,  your  Wife,  don't  disturb  your  self,  'twas  but 
one  nights  loss  to  you,  and  that  sure  you  may  aflTord  for  all 
she  has  done  for  you :  faith  Sir,  we  knew  of  your  Intrigue, 
and  were  resolv'd  to  counterplot  ye,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lov.  Devil !  why  dost  laugh  ? 

Clare.  To  think  how  safe  you  fancy'd  your  self  to  be  in  the 
Arms  of  Mrs.  Easy. 

Lov.  Oh  Curse !  I  am  miserable  both  ways,  not  only  to 
find  my  self  Cuckolded  by  Court  well  [aside]  but  to  have  this 
discovery  of  my  love  made  to  my  dear  Easy. 

Clare.  What,  are  you  disorder'd  still  ?  Troth,  I  think  you 
may  be  glad  to  make  your  peace  on  any  terms. 

Lov.  One  comfort  1  have  yet  left,  I'me  releas'd  from  the 
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slavery  of  my  Wife  by  knowing  I  am  a  Cuckold,  tnd  thit 
shall  secure  the  credit  too  of  my  dear  Mistriss  whose  Honoai'i 
now  in  danger,  this  secret  too,  'tis  fit  I  find  some  way  to  let 
her  know,  and  consult  how  to  prevent  a  further  growth,  nd 
thou  Courttvell  shalt  feel  the  effects  of  my  displeasure. 

[Ejoi  LoTECHAXa. 

Clare.  O  Lord,  what  have  I  done  !  he  talks  as  if  it  were 
not  he  that  met  my  Mistress,  but  Courlwell,  I  am  quite  un- 
done, 'Tis  so  by  my  Maiden-head,  if  I  cou'd  be  serious  now; 
I  cou'd  cry,  and  fret  my  self  into  a  Consumption,  for  this 
unlucky  mistake  of  mine,  which  I  dare  not  discover  to  mj 
Lady  neither,  she  has  vexation  enough  already  without  thh 
addition,  oh  that  I  cou'd  bring  all  about  agen  ?   [Eni  Clabl 

Mr.  Easy's  house,  Enter  Sir  Ralph  and  Jo. 

Jo,  Oh  Sir  !  I  have  excellent  news  for  you,  the  lost  sheep 
is  found,  I  have  taken  your  Mistriss  Sir,  just  as  she  was 
marching  off*  with  all  her  Moveables,  her  Jewels,  and  other 
Toys,  and  Sir  I  have  her  fast 

Sir  Ralph.  Where  .> 

Jo.  In  a  certain  convenient  dark  Lodging,  which  her 
Uncle  provided  for  her,  where  she  shall  fast  and  pray,  till 
her  stomach  come  down  to  marry  you  Sir. 

Sir  Ralph.  Aye  Jo,  wou'd  I  had  her  ?  that  is  her  money, 
for  she  is  very  beautiful  that  way.  Jo,  but  heark  ye  I  woo'd 
fain  see  her,  I  know  her  mind,  for  'tis  a  pretty  little  Rogue. 

Jo.  Sir,  I  can  do  you  that  favour,  for  her  Uncle  has  com- 
mitted the  Key  to  my  charge,  with  a  command  that  none 
but  you  shall  see  her.  [Eiii  Ja 

Jo  Re-enters  with  Grace. 

Sir  Ralph.  So  Mrs.  Grace,  what  is  your  stomach  come 
down  or  not  ? 

Grace.  No,  nor  never  will  to  thee,  had  you  lov'd  me,  you 
cou'd  not  have  suffer  d  me  to  be  us'd  thus  for  your  sake,  a 
Gentleman  wou'd  have  desisted,  after  so  much  aversion  as  I 
have  shown  you. 

Sir  Ralph.  Pshaw,  whaw,  tell  not  me  of  desisting,  nor 
aversions  as  I  have  shown  ye.  Mrs.  Grace,  you  are  a  Fool, 
and  (lon't  know  so  well  as  your  Uncle  and  I,  what's  good  for 
you,  I  have  two  thousand  pound  a  year  mun,  and  I  am  a 
Knight,  and  all  that  mun,  keep  my  Gilt  Coach,  and  five 

livery  men and  Amorous  has  scarce  a  shilling  for  a  dirty 

Hack.      ^ 

Jo.  My  Master  speaks  reason  to  you  Lady. 

Grace.  Your  Master  and  you,  are  a  couple  of  sots,  impcr- 
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tinent  Fools,  I  hate  ye  both,  and  wou'd  not  many  him, 
though  I  shou'd  perish  there,  whence  you  draw  me  now,  Tis 
Furadice  compar'd  to  where  thou  art. 

Sir  RalpiL  Oh  Rare !  oh  rich !  what,  you  can  rant,  and 
seold,  one  wou'd  have  thought  I  vow  that  Butter  wou'd  not 
•  melted  in  her  mouth. 

Grace.  Yoa'l  make  me  rave,  you  will,  and  I  will  Rave  too, 
yon  can't  tye  my  tongue  up,  that's  still  free  to  curse  you  with. 

Jo.  Toes,  here's  fine  doings. 

&>  Ralph.  Jo,  carry  her  down,  she  may  be  tame  e're  night. 

Grace.  Do  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  never  bring  me  to 
be  tame  enough  for  thee :  this  dark,  this  solitary  Cave  best 
suits  my  absent  Love,  here  I  contemplate,  here  my  thoughts 
are  free,  and  like  a  little  Bird  He  sit,  and  sing  a  melanchoUy 
note  within  my  little  Cave. 

Sir  Ralph.  I,  do  what  you  will,  we  shall  change  your  note, 
fear  it  not  [eSi  Sir  Ralph. 

Jo,  puts  her  dawn. 

Jo,  So,  now  you  are  fast  agen,  well  I  am  a  cruel  Rogue, 
for  all  this  though,  that  can  find  no  remorse. 

Enter  Amorous. 

Amor.  How  now  Goaler,  what  black  deed  are  you  a  doing 
there? 

Jo.  Only  a  puting  your  Mistress  into  her  hole  Sir. 

Amor.  My  Mistress  there,  thou  art  not  so  barbarous  ? 

Jo.  Indeed  I  am  Sir. 

Amor.  Was  it  for  this  your  kindness  brought  me  out,  and 
chang'd  my  Lodging  for  this  opener  place  to  bury  her  in. 
Dog,  set  her  loose,  or  by  the  sacred  passion  I  have  for  that 
fair  Maid  He  strangle  thee. 

Jo.  Say  you  so  Sir,  you  had  better  let  me  alone  though, 
heark  Sir,  she's  well  contented  with  her  retirement. 

[Grace  sings  below. 

Amor.  Oh  charming  Virgin,  how  thy  innocence  can  make 
thy  entertainment,  sirrah  deliver  the  Key,  or  thou'rt  dead. 

Jo.  Stand  off  Sir,  I  have  a  rusty  Sword,  and  you  have  no 
weapon,  stand  off,  or 

Amor.  Slave  dost  dare  me  ? — 

[Runs  into  him^  takes  awa^  his  Sword,  and  wounds  him. 

Jo.  Oh  I  am  dead,  I  am  dead !  stark  stone  dead. 

Amor,  'Slife  I  think  the  Rogue  speaks  truth,  he's  dead 
indeed,  bat  if  he  be  He  justifie  the  action,  stay,  what  am  I 
next  to  do  ?    In  passing  out  perhaps  /  may  be  seen — I  have 
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deris'd  m  way  for  mj  escape,  but  first  De  lelease  mj  te 

Prisoner.  [Umlocb  ike  Fimt,  nd  aUrt 

Jo.  Now  if  I  durst  stir,  /  woa'd  get  aw^  and  lAkew  t'm 

sadi  a  trick — but  heark  tiiej  are  ascending;  and  I  mast  Ije 

purdue.  [^^d^  ^'0'''  V'^ 

Atmor.  My  Dearest !  'tis  no  time  to  expiess  joy  in,  tin 
fdkyw  I  fear  is  dead,  and  we  have  both  need  of  a  s^ereticit, 
here's  the  Key  of  the  Gate  to  the  Feilds,  get  yon  out,  aad 
go  the  back  way  to  my  Aunts,  'tis  but  six  doors  off,  yoa  knov 
shel  receive  you  wdl,  whilst  I  escape  another  wi^. 

Grace.  My  dearest  Awaonms,  take  care  of  what  /  lore,  nd 
let  me  see  thee  quiddy  rdeast  from  this  base  Mansion,  wfaeie 
naught  but  tenoor  dwells.  [Exit  Gbacl 

Awtor.  Come  Sir,  I  have  a  word  ot  two  with  yon  in  tke 
next  room.  He  put  on  this  Rogue's  disguise,  and  that  will  be 
a  means  for  my  escape. 

\Ejai  Amorous  draggmg  omi  3okgthe  Aeek 

Emter  Mas.  East. 

Mrs.  Eon.  This  Wench  stays  veiy  long,  I  hope  she  btt 
found  my  dear  Ijweckamge, 


Emter  Mr.  Easy,  peepmg  qfier  his  Wife. 

Mr.  Etmf.  My  heart  tells  me  there  is  something  a  foi]giii^ 
but  what  I  know  not,  perhaps  I  may  know  m<ne. 

Enter  Peg  mot  seeing  Easy. 

Peg.  Madam,  here's  the  answer  to  your  Letter. 
Mr.  Easy.  How !  a  Letter  to  my  Wife  ?  gently,  good  sap- 
porters,  gently. 

[As  Peg  and  Mrs.  Easy  stands  to  read  tke  Letter,  ki 
steals  behind  them  4*  nnih  fas  Spectacles  reads  omt 
their  shoulders. 
Mrs.  Easy.  Why  didst  thou  stay  so  long?  It  grows  Ute, 
and  I  am  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Lovechange. 

Mr.  Easy.  O  rare !  is  it  thereabouts  with  you  ?  [AsOl 

Peg.  I  vow  Madam,  he  kept  me  there  so  long — asking  me 

questions  about  you,  kissing  your  dear  Letter,  and  sendii^ 

so  many  recommendations  to  you,  and  so  many  curses  to  nj 

old  Master. 


Mr.  Easy.  Fine,  delicate  young  bawd.  [Asiie. 

Mrs.  Easy.  I  had  rather  he  shou'd  wish  him  well  Pe^- 
That's  in  Heaven. 

Mr.  Easy.  Hum,  hum,  charitable,  kind  Wife.  [Asiit. 

Mrs.  Easy.  But  to  my  Letter,  dear  Lovechange  let  me  Idsi 
thee,  before  I  read  thee«  [Kiues  the  Letter,  and  rends. 
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Mr.  Easy.  Excellent !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Easy,  Alas  Pegy  we  are  all  undone^  Lovechange  can't 
meet  me  at  Mrs.  Woodbees  to  nighty  for  reasons  he  will  tell 
me  anon ;  but  how  anon  dear  Peg,  and  where  ?  for  /  am  not 
flUe  to  live  this  night  without  him. 

Peg.  That  too,  I  have  to  tell  you  hj  word  of  mouth. 

Mr,  Easy.  O  horrid  impudence  !  [Aside. 

Ato  jou  not  so  Mistriss,  nay  never  stare,  'tis  I,  even  I,  the 
poor  old  Cuckold,  that  you  wish  so  well  too. 

Mrg.  Easy.  O  sad !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mr.  Easy.  No  evasions,  no  lyes  shall  serve  you,  come  I  will 
lock  thee  up  from  all  humane  society,  and  have  no  mercy  on 
thee. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Dear  Husband  ! 

Mr.  Easy.  Dear  Devil !  for  such,  and  so  severe  He  be  unto 
thee.  [PuUs  her  in. 

Peg.  'Now  all  the  Plot's  spoil'd,  this  will  go  hard  with  my 
poor  Mistriss,  He  try  my  Wit  once  more  for  her  deliverance, 
for  I  wou'd  not  have  her  disappoint  Mr.  Lovechange  s  expec- 
tations, she  must  meet  him  to  night.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Sir  Ralph,  and  inn)  Fellows  nfiih  Baitoons. 

Sir  Ralph.  Come  Brothers  of  the  Bat  toon,  open  that  door, 
for  there's  the  subject  of  your  mirth,  oh  how  we  will  swinge 
the  Rascal,  and  do  you  hear  Bulleys,  you  must  be  sure  you 
beat  him,  till  he  resign  (before  you  that  are  my  Witnesses) 
Mrs.  Grace  to  me. 

1  FeL  I  warrant  you  Sir,  for  your  business  done. 

[They  dram  aside  the  Curtain  and  discover  Jo  sitting  in 
a  chair,  drest  in  Amorous  his  cloaihs, 
.    Jo.  Sure  'tis  the  Rascal  Amorous  retum'd  to  make  me  sure, 
therefore  to  my  counterfeiting.  [Aside."]  [SUs  still. 

Sir  Ralph.  There  he  sits.  Gentlemen  to  your  business. 

Jo.  'Tis  so,  there's  no  resistance  to  be  made. 

Sir  Ralph.  But  first  let  me  take  him  into  exfimination, 
come  sirrah  answer  me  precisely  to  these  particulars,  first 
how  long  have  you  commenc'd  Doctor  of  Divinity  (for  all  is 
out)  how  came  you  to  marry  me  to  Mrs.  Betty  ?  a  pox  of  your 
sanctify'd  cause,  'thas  cost  me  a  thousand  pounds  good 
English  Money. 

Jo.  'Tis  Sir  Ralph  my  Master,  [Aside. 

Sir  Ralph.  No  reply  sirrah,  next  you  quitted  the  long  Robe, 
and  transform'd  your  self  to  a  French  Doctor,  a  plague  of  your 
Physick,  as  my  Uncle  may  say.  And  lastly,  sirrah  you  wou'd 
have  cheated  me  of  Mrs.  Grace,  for  which  three  enormities  I 
will  chastise  thee  most  abundantly,  ['^^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
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Jo,  Hold  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  Sir  ? 

Sir  Balph.  Bind  him  fkst  Gentlemen. 

Jo,  I  am  not  Amorona  Sir,  a  pox  of  my  Visor^  /  can't  get  it 
off. 

Sir  Rahh,  Stop  his  mouth  Gentlemen^  for  so  he  serv'd  my 
Nuncle  Easy, 

Jo.  I  am  not  Amorovs  Sir,  but,  but 

Sir  Ralph,  Stop  his  mouth  I  say,  have  no  men^  on  him,  so 
now  bastinado  him  soundly. 

[Tkiy  beat  Mm,  he  cryes  out  the  fvhUe, 

Jo,  Murther,  murther,  I  am  dead,  and  you  shall  all  be 
hang'd.  \Of9ertums  the  Chair  and  falls  dotal. 

Sir  Ralph,  Oh  Gentlemen  he's  dead  indeed,  what  shall  we 
do  now  ? 

2  FeL  We  care  not  Sir,  if  he  be  dead,  we  shan't  be  hang'd 
for  him,  'tis  only  you  shall  suffer,  who  set  us  on : 

Sir  Ralph,  Here  be  rare  Rogues,  no  life?  no  he's  gone, 
quite  gone  !  oh  what  shAll  I  do  ?  a  pox  of  Mrs.  Chrace,  and  all 
her  Race,  accurst  I  may  say. 

1  FeL  Farewell  Sir,  we'l  shift  for  our  selves.    [ExU  Rogues, 

Sir  Ralph,  He  go  hide  my  self  somewhere  from  the  hands 
of  Justice. 

Ah  Grace,  'tis  thou'rt  the  cause  of  all  my  dolour. 
But  how  shall  I  escape  the  Hempen  CoUar.  [Exit, 

The  End  of  the  Fourth  Act 


ACTUS  QUINTUS,  SCENA  PRIMA. 
Enter  p£o  running,  after  her  Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  Ralph,  Sweet  Mrs.  Margaret  don't  flye  me,  I  protest  De 
do  you  no  harm^  alas  I'me  in  distlress,  and  only  beg  thy 
assistance. 

Peg,  What's  the  matter  Sir  Ralph  ? 

Sir  Ralph,  Oh  I  have  committed,  I  daH^  toot  tell  thee  all. 

Peg.  What,  Adultery  }  or  Fornication  Sir  ? 

Sir  Ralph,  Neither,  but  a  worse  matter  by  much,  I  have 
kil'd  Mr.  Amorous,  and  de^re  you  to  conceal  me  a  little,  I 
dare  not  tell  my  Uncle.  [Cnes. 

Peg,  Amorous  I'me  sure  is  safe  enough,  and  so  is  Graty,  imat 
can  uiis  fool  mean  ?  But  I  will  now  make  use  of  him :  well 
though  I  say  it,  I  am  full  of  device  and  contrivance :  [Aside,^ 
This  accident  Sir  Ralph  is  very  unlucky,  but  if  you  will  take 
my  advice  He  secure  yi^ii. 

Sir  Ralph.  Oh  any  thing  dear  Mrs.  Margaret, 
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P^.  And  can  you  keep  counsel  too  ? 

Sir  JlalpL  Yes  sure,  where  my  life  depends  on't  ? 

Peg.  You  must  then  beg  leave  of  my  Master,  to  make  a 
liiit  to  my  Mistriss,  she  is  kept  a  close  Prisoner  in  her 
Chamber  upon  some  Jealousie  that's  come  into  his  Noddle,  I 
know  you  may  be  admitted. 

Sir  Ralph.  And  what  then  ? 

P^.  Oh  let  me  alone  then  to  worii  for  your  safety ;  do 
fliis  presently,  and  before  the  news  of  your  killing  Amorous 
anive  to  his  Ear. 

Sr  Ralph.  I,  I,  He  follow  your  counsel.  [Cryes, 

Peg.  There  must  be  something  in't,  where  is  the  body  of 
tiiis  dead  Man  ? 

Sir  Ralph.  In  the  apartment  of  the  Garden,  but  pray  say 
nothing  and  here's  something  to  close  thy  mouth. 

[Exit  Sir  Ralph. 

Peg.  So,  /  hope  this  Plot  will  take,  I  must  next  invent  a 
way  to  let  my  Mistress  know  my  design,  and  since  I  am  not 
pennitted  to  see  her,  lie  write  by  this  Fop.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodbee  and  Clare. 

Wood.  What  strange  misfortune  rules  the  fate  of  things, 
the  first  Revenge  that  ever  /  design'd,  that  it  should  so  un- 
happily fall  on  my  own  head,  'tis  too  certain  that  /  did  meet 
Qnirtwell  instead  of  my  Husband :  And  'tis  as  certain  that  he 
took  me  for  Mrs.  Easy,  when  I  consider  my  condition,  /  find 
it  every  way  so  deplorable  that  without  some  extraordinary 
change,  /  shall  grow  weary  of  my  Life,  /  am  mad,  and  know 
not  whom  to  be  reveng'd  on. 

Clare.  Faith  Madam^  carry  on  the  Intrigue,  and  let's  make 
a  perfect  Plot  on't  ? 

Enter  Lovechange. 

Here  comes  a  principal  Engineer  in  the  work. 

Lov.  I  can't  meet  this  Rascal  Courtwell,  for  though  I  don't 
love  this  foolish  Woman,  whose  jealousie  has  made  me  a 
Cuckold:  Yet  i'me  in  honour  bound  to  fight  the  Villain, 
'twas  happy  as  it  prov'd,  that  'twas  not  my  dear  Mistriss, 
yet  either  way  he  merits  my  chastisement.  [Aside. 

Wood.  Oh  what  shall  /  do  ?  /  have  not  power  to  with- 
draw. [Aside. 

Clare.  All  this  is  my  roguery.  [Aside. 

Lov.  Good  Evening  to  you  Madam. 

Wood.  Why  this  distance  Lovechange  ? 

Lov.  Why  these  Tears  ? 

Wood.  For  your  unkindness  Sir. 
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Lov,  Tis  rather  Madam^  for  your  own  lewdness,  come  1 
will  not  entertain  you  with  the  circumstances,  but  to  the 
business,  /  will  part  with  you,  you  know  the  entertainment 
which  you  gave  young  CouHweUon  the  River-side  i'th  Park, 
/  know  it  too,  and  wou'd  have  kil'd  you  for  the  deed,  but 
that  /  know  the  offence  ought  to  be  charg'd  on  your  curiosity, 
you  thought  to  have  met  me  there. 

Wood,  Tis  true,  and  will  you  punish  so  severely  a  fault  of 
Love,  alas,  /  meant  no  hainu 

Lov.  Twas  harm  to  be  so  curious,  to  be  jealous,  and  harm 
to  think  of  cheating  me,  for  so  t'had  been  if  /  had  met  you 
there  instead  of  Mr$.  Easy,  for  /  find  you  knew  the  design. 

Wood,  And  are  not  you  as  guilty  Sir,  as  /? 

JLov.  No,  'tis  the  scandal  makes  the  sin,  and  not  the  action, 
custome  makes  it  sin  to  us ;  when  you  offend,  /  bear  the 
dishonour  on't,  when  I,  you  but  the  little  grieft.  In  fine. 
Madam  I  am  resolv'd  to  part,  none  knows,  as  yet,  that  we 
are  married,  and  if  you  please  it  may  be  still  conceal'd. 

Wood,  Fve  nothing  Sir  to  answer  for  my  self,  and  since  1 
can't  have  your  heart,  I  am  content  to  quit  your  Person  too, 
you  know  tiie  Articles  between  us  Sir,  when  I  married  you, 
I  made  you  Master  of  half  my  Fortune,  take  it,  and  what 

remains  I  will  enjoy  my  self  with,  give  me  your  hand 

Farewel,  I've  had  an  ill  bargain  of  thee,  for  a  poor  Months 
service,  thou  hast  cost  me  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Well  Clare,  in  this  divorce  some  ease  I  find. 
Since  I  am  free,  to  Coyrtwell  He  be  kind. 

iExewU  Clarb  and  Wood. 
[  with  very  little  remorse 
too  Egad —  Thou  wer't  a  good  Woman,  but  thou'rt  gone — 
hang  sorrow —  lie  to  my  sweet,  pretty,  little,  dear  Mrs.  £acy, 
and  if  she  can  but  contrive  to  do  as  much  for  her  Husband, 
as  i've  done  for  my  Wife,  we'le  'en  strike  up  a  match  A-ia^ 
mode,  [Exit  Lovschakoe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Easy  drest  in  Sir  Ralph's  cUhUHm,  and 

Peg  with  her. 

Peg,  So,  so,  thus  far  it  has  succeeded  welL 

Mrs,  Eaxy,  I  wou'd  thou  cou'dst  but  see  the  Knight  drest 
in  my  Night-gown,  and  Linnen,  'tis  a  sight  worth  the  laugh- 
ing at,  i've  charged  him  to  sit  very  pensive,  and  dark,  and  to 
answer  for  me  to  every  question  ask't,  if  my  Husband  shou'd 
come  to  catechise  him. 

Peg,  'Twou'd  be  a  Dialogue  worth  the  hearkning>  too,  be 

knowing  nothing  of  your  affairs Tis  like  his  answers 

must  be  very  proper  to  the  questions. 
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Enter  Mr.  Easy. 

Uds  life  Madam,  here's  my  Master,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Mrs,  Easy.  Let  me  alone  with  him,  'tis  pretty  dark  he 
ean't  well  distinguish  me. 

Mr,  Easy,  Sir  Ralph,  when  you  askt  me  leave  to  give  a 
▼isit  to  my  Wife,  I  did  not  desire  the  doors  shou'd  have  been 
shnt  upon  you,  I  hearkned,  and  must  tell  you,  I  believe  you 
were  no  better  then  you  shou'd  be. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Truth  is  Sir,  since  you  have  found  us  out,  I 
cmly  pretended  to  Mrs.  Grace,  but  your  Wife  was  my  main 
design. 

Mr,  Easy,  How !  Why  thou  impudent  Varlet,  oh  horrible  ? 
dur'st  thou  make  me  a  Cuckold  ?  and  tell  me  so  ?  sirrah  / 
know  thou  art  a  Coward,  and  I  will  beat  thee,  yes  /  dare 
venture  on  thee.  [Draws, 

.  Mrs,  Easy,  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  shew  a  fair  pair  of  heels, 
fiu^wel  Sir,  He  leave  your  house.  [Runs  out, 

Mr,  Easy,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  so,  if  /  have  any  daring 
In  me.  [Runs  afier, 

Teg,  'Slife  I  know  she  cannot  fight,  /le  after  her,  and  see 
to  call  some  body  to  her  assistance.  [Runs  out. 

Enter  Lovechanoe  as  in  a  street, 

Lov,  I  see  no  light  in  my  Mistresses  Chamber,  /  wonder 
where  they  are  all,  and  that  Peg  brings  me  no  answer. 

Enter  Mrs.  Easy  running, 

Mrs,  Easy,  Lovechange,  dear,  assist  me  ! 
Lov,  What  the  Devil  art  thou  ? 

Enter  old  Easy,  and  Peg. 

Mr,  Easy,  Oh  thou  Traytor  to  my  house,  have  I  trusted 
thee  to  this  end,  to  rob  me  of  my  Wife  and  Honour  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  So,  I  have  made  fine  work 

Lov,  Stay  Sir,  don't  hurt  him,  for  who  e're  he  be,  if  he 
have  wrong'd  your  Wife,  I  will  revenge  it,  thy  Arm's  too 
weak  for  such  a  glorious  deed. 

Mr,  Easy,  Hey  day !  another  Rival !  oh  I  begin  to  see  I 
am  a  most  notorious  Monster,  I  dare  not  encounter  him 
though,  but  for  thee  thou  villanous  Sir  Ralph. 

Lov,  Sir  Ralph  my  Rival ! — go  Sir  withdraw,  this  is  not 
work  for  you,  leave  me  to  be  your  Champion. 

Mr,  Easy.  Yes,  yes,  against  my  will  I  do but  /  will 

home  and  claw  my  Wife,  my  fine  whorish  Wife,  away  for 
this.  [ExU  Easy. 

Lov.  Now  Sir,  you  and  I,  must  have  a  touch. 
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Mrs,  Easy.  Or  two  I.  hope  Lovedumge,  before  we  part 

Lov,  Are  you  so  brisk  Sir  ? 

Mrs,  Easy,  You  shall  try  that  anon. 

Lov,  Draw  then  Sir^  for  I  am  ready. 

Mrs,  Easy,  Hold^  hold,  dear  LovechoHge,  put  up,  we  1  fi^t 
it  out  in  another  place. 

Lov,  My  noble  Mistriss. 

Mrs,  Easy.  My  dear  Loveckange  the  same,  stole  out  purposely 
to  meet  thee,  my  Husband  has  found  out  our  Intrigue,  and 
/  dare  return  no  more.  He  tell  you  all  the  stoiy  at  laige,  let's 
hast but  whither  ? 

Lov,  I  have  taken  a  private  Lodging  on  purpose  to  night 
in  a  friends  house,  whom  I  can  trust,  fear  nothing—^ 

Mrs,  Easy,  But  thy  inconstancy,  Loveckange, 

Lov,  Sooner  thy  soul  may  change  it's  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity, or  any  thing  more  impossible,  come  the  Moons  up,  and 
we  for  our  more  security  will  go  through  the  Park. 

[Exaadomts, 

SCENE— rAe  Park 
Enter  Perioreen  and  Courtwell  severally. 

Per,  Here  they  say  he's  walking,  /  long  to  know  the  wont 
of  my  sad  fate,  'tis  strange  he  shou'd  not  know  me,  he's  here 
^your  Servant  Sir. 

Court,  Yours  Sir,  have  you  forgiven  my  Mornings  Comple- 
ment ?  how  does  your  wound  Sir  ? 

Per,  Tis  not  troublesome. 

Court,  Pray  Sir,  tell  me,  and  tell  me  seriously,  what  mov'd 
you  to  this  rage  against  me  ?  how  came  you  to  be  angry  ? 
you  told  me  something  of  Camilla  too,  which  Sir,  has  made 
me  thoughtful  ever  since,  are  you  indeed  acquainted  with 
that  Lady  ? 

Per,  Yes  Sir,  most  intimately,  there's  nothing  of  her  soul 
that's  hid  from  me,  she  told  me  how  she  lov'd,  and  what 
false  breath  betraid  her  to  that  weakness. 

Court,  Poor  Camilla  / 

Per,  Your  pitty  comes  too  late,  for  Sir  she's  dead,  kil'd  by 
your  cruelty,  which  at  once  has  rob'd  the  World,  and  me,  of 
all  we  held  most  dear. 

Court.  Since  she's  gone,  He  put  this  penance  on  my  self; 
He  marry  nothing  that  is  young,  or  beautiful. 

Per,  But  can  you  talk  of  marr)'ing  any  ? 

Court,  Why  not  Sir,  whilst  there  be  women  and  money  to 
be  had,  and  /  suppose  you  will  be  of  my  mind  too. 
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Enter  Lovechanoe  and  Mrs.  Easy. 

Loo.  Ha !  CouriweU  !  come  Sir^  you  and  /must  Tilt  a  little. 

Court.  How  !  for  what  ?  prithee  leave  fooling. 

Loo.  For  several  Reasons^  but  first  upon  the  Widdows 
score,  you  have  debaucht  her  Sir. 

Court.  What  dost  mean  Ned  ?  I  debauch  the  Widdow  ? 

IjOv.  Yes,  you  Sir. 

Court.  Thou'rt  mad. 

Iaw.  No  Sir,  you  have  forgot  the  Lady  you  made  love  to, 
by  the  Duck-Pond  side  ? 

Court.  I  had  a  Lady  Sir,  but  she  I  thought  had  been  thy 
Mistress. 

Loo.  For  that  He  kill  thee  too  if  possible. 

Court.  That  were  the  juster  quarrel  of  the  two,  but  /  have 
reason  too,  to  fight  with  thee,  who  told  the  Widdow  of  my 
being  there  thinking  to  undermine  me. 

Loo.  Come  Sir,  no  argument,  but  this. 

Mrs.  Easy.  D'ye  hear  Lovechange,  pray  don't  fight,  for  then 
I  must  be  xorc'd  to  discover  my  self. 

'  Loo.  This  won't  satisfie,  stand  by  dear  friend,  my  honour 
is  engag'd,  and  I  must  fight. 

Court.  I  wait  you  Sir. 

Per.  Dear  Courtmelly  don't  fight,  for  if  you  dye,  He  wait  on 
you  to  your  Grave.  [Weeps. 

Court.  Whence  comes  this  pretty  softness  ?  why  for  me  ? 

Per.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  yet  ?    Methinks  by  my  faint 

sigh,  thou  might'st  discover ^Thy  once  loved  Camilla, 

at  least  this  voice,  might  well  enough  inform  thee. 

[Discovers  herself. 

Loo.  This  is  wondrous  ! 

Court.  Yes  /  do  know  thee,  and  am  asham'd  to  tell  thee 
that  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Easy.  What  the  Devil,  i'st  a  woman  all  this  while  ? 

Per.  I  can  forgive  you,  if  you  can  be  penitent,  but  on  no 
other  terms. 

Court.  1  wou'd  not  ask  it  any  other  way. 

Per.  Don't  let  me  ask  thee  that  I  am  asham'd  to  sue  to 
thee  for,  can  you  not  guess  what  'tis  ? 

Court.  Many  thee,  by  all  that's  good  He  do't. 

Loi\  This  reformation  pleases  me,  and  ends  our  quarrels  ; 
come  Sir  I'me  still  your  friend,  if  you  need  my  assistance,  I 
am  at  your  service,  if  not,  I  have  a  little  piece  of  transforma- 
tion here  too,  that  longs  to  be  alone  with  me. 

Court.  A  Woman  this  Ned  f 

Loo.  Yes  indeed,  and  the  same  you  thought  you  had 
possest  on  the  River-side  } 
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Court.  Give  me  the  honour  of  your  hand  Madam^  and  jour 
forgiveness. 

Mrs,  Easy,  You  have  it  Sir^  and  you  pretty  Sir,  /  hq)e  we 
shall  be  better  acquainted  hereafter. 

[Exeunt  Lovbchanoe,  amd  Mas.  Easy. 
Court,  Come  dear  Camdla  I  will  loose  no  time. 
Per,  I'me  overjoy'd  at  this  return  of  Love  1 
May  every  moment  the  rich  store  improve. 

[Exemit  Court,  aid  Pol 


SCENE— 3fr.  Easys  house. 
Enter  Sir  Ralph  m  Wonums  Cloaths,  to  him  East. 


Mr,  Easy,  One  comfort  I  have  yet,  that  my  Wife  is  in  my 
hands  to  handle  how  I  please.  He  be  reveng'd  on  her  bono 
however,  come  impudence  let  me  take  you  into  examinatjoo, 
nay  never  hide  your  face,  for  you  are  past  blushing,  come  to 
your  Catechise,  come. 

Sir  Ralph,  O  Lord !  what  shall  /  do  now  ?  my  Nonde 
knows  all,  and  I  shall  be  hang'd.  [AtHt* 

Mr,  Easy,  Hadst  thou  had  fear  before  thy  eyes,  tboo 
cou'dst  not  ha'  been,  to  abomination,  wicked  ? 

iStr  Ralph,  I,  I,  'tis  plain,  I  do  confess  I  am  something 
wicked.  [C^ 

Mr.  Easy,  Are  you  so  ?  where  learnt  you  this  ha?  at  Chmth  ? 

Sir  Ralph,  No  indeed  Sir,  I  have  not  been  at  Church  these 
many  years. 

Mr,  Easy,  Oh  impudence  !  to  confess  this  to  me !  was  it 
for  this,  I  took  thee  into  my  house  ?  needy,  and  poor,  and 
made  Mistriss  of  all  my  family,  my  goods,  my  wealth,  and 
now  dost  thou  contrive  to  Cuckold  me,  to  entertain  a  lewd 
Rascal  to  Whore  thee,  to  mine,  and  thy  eternal  shame,  whit 
answer  canst  thou  make  P 

Sir  Ralph,  Hey  toss  ?  the  old  Man's  mad,  what  the  Devil 
does  he  mean  now  ?  [^''^ 

Mr,  Easy,  You  must  have  your  youngster  with  a  Pox  to 
you,  I  was  the  old  Fool,  the  Cuckold,  the  Ass,  to  bear  all,  I, 
what  say  you  in  your  vindication  ? 

Sir  Ralph,  I  am  in  good  hope  he  does  not  take  me,  to  he 
me,  I  were  best  to  say  nothing  for  fear  he  shou'd  know  me. 

[Aside, 

Mr,  Easy,  Speak  impudence,  and  tell  truth,  for  it  shall  be 
thy  last 
Sir  Ralph,  How !  my  last  ?  I  had  as  good  speak  and  be 
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hang'd^  as  have  my  throat  cut  silently^  I  don't  like  this  same 
dying  of  any  sort  [Aside, 

Mr.  Easy,  What  say  you  Mrs.  Jilt^  what  say  you  for  your 
self?  not  a  word?  He  break  silence  then^  take  that^  and 
that — and  that  [Beats  him. 

Sir  Ralph.  Oh  Plague  of  your  chastising,  hold,  hold ! 

Mr.  Easy.  Oh  are  you  plyant,  are  you  Mistriss  ? 

Sir  Ralph.  Yes  Sir  as  plyant  as  you  shall  be  immediately  ! 

[Gets  a  Battoon  and  beats  Easy. 

Mr.  Easy.  Hold,  hold,  Murther,  miulher,  dost  thou  add  this 
to  thy  other  wickedness?  of  chastising  thy  own  natural 
Husband. 

Sir  Ralph.  You  lye  Sir,  you  lye,  /  am  none  of  your  Wife,  I 
defie  thee,  renounce  me  quickly,  or  He  beat  thee  into  nothing. 

Mr.  Easy.  Renounce  thee?  yes  I  do  renounce  thee,  for 
thou  art  a  most  notorious  Whore,  and  I  scorn  thee. 

Sir  Ralph.  I  will  beat  thee,  till  thou  deny  that  too,  come 
Sir  about,  about,  exercise  your  musty  part^  come  Sir. 

[Beats  him  agen. 

Mr.  Easy.  Murther,  murther !  no  help  ?  shall  I  be  kill'd 
like  Acteon  with  my  own  Bitch,  ha  ? 

Enter  Amorous  disguis'd,  and  Grace. 

Sir  Ralph.  Nay,  now  I  shall  be  betraid. 

Amor.  Dear  Madam  !  why  so  cruel !  let  me  interpose  ? 

Mr.  Earn.  Who  art  thou. 

Amor.  One  Sir,  related  to  you  now,  I  am  Amorous  and  thy 
Kinsman. 

Mr.  Easy.  How !  oh  undone !  undone ! 

Amor.  Not  so  Sir,  Grace  will  give  me  a  better  Character, 
and  you  must  be  contented  for  we  are  married  Sir. 

Grace.  Yes  indeed  Sir,  we  are  married,  and  beg  your  good 
liking  of  it 

Sir  Ralph.  Amorous  alive  !  and  married  to  Grace  ?  nay  then 
^tis  no  time  to  dissemble. 

Mr.  Easu.  Oh  miserable  man !  Grace  married  to  thee  ?  how 
many  mistortunes  arrive  on  the  neck  one  of  another  to  make 
me  unhappy,  my  Wife  a  Whore,  and  my  Neece  married,  oh, 
oh,  ho. 

Sir  Ralph.  Nay  Sir,  He  keep  you  company,  for  /  am  the 
miserabler  man  of  the  two. 

Mr,  Easy.  Why  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Ralph.  Wou'd  1  had  a  Wife,  to  have  been  a  Whore  too 
for  me,  wou'd  I  had  been  the  biggest  Cuckold  in  London,  so 
I  had  had  Grace  and  all  her  money. 

Mr.  Easy.  Worse,  and  worse  I  what  art  thou  ? 
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Sir  Ralph,  What  am  I  ?  what  shou'd  I  be  ?  a  man  as  thou 
art,  I  am 

Amor.  Sir  Ralph  SpaUer  f 

Sir  Ralph.  Yes,  that  I  am,  Tme  sure  you  have  us'd  me 
seurvily. 

ilfr.  Eatf.  This  not  my  Wife? 

Sir  Ralfiu  No,  not  jour  Wife  Sir,  /  wou'd  I  were  any  thing 
but  Sir  Ralph,  any  thing  but  damnable  cheating,  eosening 
woman. 

Grace.  I  always  told  you  Sir  Ralph,  that  /  wou'd  never 
marry  anv  but  Mr.  Amoroui : 

Sir  Ralph.  I  thought  I  had  made  him  sure,  why  Sir  if  it 
were  not  you  that  was  dead  ?  who  was  it  /  kill'd  ? 

Amor.  Sir,  /  will  shew  you  presently. 

tGoes  out,  and  bnngs  in  Join  Amorous's  Cloaihs. 
low !  my  own  man  1  Jo  I  nay  if  /  had  thought 
t'had  been  but  him  that  /kill'd,  /had  never  took  this  disguise. 

Jo.  Why  Sir,  had  I  been  kill'd,  you  wou'd  as  soon  have 
hang'd  foi^t,  as  for  Mr.  Amorous. 

Str  Ralph.  Why,  thou  wer't  not  dead  then  ? 

Jo.  No  indeed  Sir,  which  was  no  fault  of  yours,  but  of  my 
own  natural  ability,  for  you  laid  it  on,  without  mercy. 

Sir  Ralph.  'Tisno  matter,  why  did  not  you  speak  then  ? 

Jo.  Because  you  wou'd  not  let  me,  nor  hear  me  when  I  did, 
but  I  thank  my  stars  you  are  serv'd  in  your  kind. 

Sir  Ralph.  And  didst  thou  know  of  the  going  away  of 
these  two  Lovers  ? 

Jo.  Yes  Sir,  but  durst  not  resist  them,  I  wou'd  have  pur^u'd 
'em,  had  you  given  me  leave  to  speak. 

Sir  Ralph.  How  got  you  loose  and  be  hang'd,  when  the 
Steed  was  stoln  ? 

Jo,  By  great  good  Fortune,  Mrs.  Peg  coming  to  locrfc  for 
Mr.  Amorous  his  dead  body  as  you  directed,  found  me,  and 
untying  me,  saw  'twas  I,  and  conjur'd  me  in  return  to  that 
good  office,  not  to  come  into  your  presence,  till  I  knew  Mr. 
Amorous,  and  Mrs.  Grace,  were  married. 

Sir  Ralph.  How  !  Rogues  amongst  <Nir  selves  ?  mv  own 
servant  turn  upon  me,  well  Jo,  well.  He  be  even  witn  thee 
for  this,  however  I  thrive. 

Mr.  Easy.  Well,  since  I  cannot  strive  against  fate,  and  that 
I  think  I  am  not  long  liv'd,  I  will  say  Heavens  bless  you 
together ;  and  you  Sir  Ralph,  I  only  desire  to  know  how  you 
came  in  my  Wives  Night^loaths,  'twas  not  long  since  you 
past  out  of  my  house,  boasting  your  love  for  my  Wife,  and 
telling  me 

Sir  Ralph.  Who  I  Sir,  no,  no,  'twas  not  I,  alas  I  flew  hither 
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by  Peg's  advice  for  refuge,  but  I  find  'twas  only  a  trick  to 
abuse  me  with,  and  to  help  your  Wife  to  make  an  escape. 

Mr,  Easy.  Escape  !  Why,  is  my  Wife  gone  ?  nay  then  by 
this  time  she  has  acted,  what  before  was  but  design'd,  and 
by  this  time  I  am  a  most  formidable  monster,  however  I  am 
airiv'd  to  this  knowledge,  that  nothing  can  oppose  a  womans 
will.  But  He  be  divorc'd  from  her,  and  let  her  see,  what 
her  new  Gallant  will  do. 

Enter  Courtwell  and  Camilla. 

Mr,  Easy,  What's  here  to  do,  more  mischief?  nay,  nay, 
never  bow  to  me,  I  imagine  what  'tis  you  wou'd  say ;  pardon 
me  Sir  for  the  freedom  I  have  taken  in  chusing  a  Wife  with- 
out your  approbation,  and  so  forth. 

Ciimrl,  You  are  in  the  right  Sir. 

Mr,  Easy,  Am  I  so  Sir  ?  A  Pox  take  ye  all,  may  you  be 
Cuckolds  as  great  as  I  am !  and  have  the  consolation  to 
know  it,  as  well  as  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart,  de'  ye  hear  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodbee  and  Clare. 

Wood.  Sir,  I  am  come,  not  out  of  kindness  to  you,  but 
revenge,  to  let  you  know 

Mr,  Easy,  That  I  am  a  Cuckold,  a  contented  yeilding 
Cuckold,  yes  spare  your  pains,  /  know't,  I  know't.  Mistress 
d'ye  hear,  I  know't,  and  am  contented,  and  what  have  you  to 
say  to  this,  ha  ? 

Wood  I  am  glad  you  know  your  misery  as  well  as  I  do  mine. 

Mr,  Easy,  Thine  ?  I  wish  no  better  companion,  much  good 
may  it  do  you,  d'ye  hear  ?  very  much  good,  oh  it  lightens 
my  heart! 

Wood,  I  have  a  Husband  Sir- 


Mr,  Easy.  Yes,  and  /  have  a  Wife Confound  her- 


Wood.  And  do  you  know  my  Husband  is  the  man  that 
Cuckolds  you  ? 

Mr.  Easy,  How !  thy  Husband !  still  better,  and  better  !  I 
desire  no  greater  Plague  shou'd  befall  you,  then  to  feel  what 
I  doe. 

Wood  You  are  very  uncharitable,  but  Sir  /  find  my  heart 
much  at  ease,  and  since  this  common  Calamity  has  befal'n 
me,  I  am  resolv'd  to  make  the  best  on't,  I  have  put  off  my 
Husband,  and  intend  to  entertain  a  Gallant. 

Court.  Faith  Madam  i'me  sony  /cannot  serve  you,  for  i'me 
newly  entring  upon  that  dangerous  Sea,  where  you  have  been 
too  lately  ship-wrack't. 
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Wood,  Why  Mr.  Courtwell,  you  are  not  married  ? 

Court.  Yes  indeed  am  L 

Clare,  Faith  Madam^  i'de  'en  think  of  Mr.  PengneHy  he  i 
veiy  pretty,  and  very  young. 

Court,  Say'st  thou  so  C/ar«  f  to  thy  hearts  breaking,  bdiold, 
that  pretty  young  Gentleman  is  become  a  Lady,  and  my 
Wife,  Clare, 

Clare,  Is  he  ?  well  there's  no  trust  in  humane  things !  well 
the  Town's  wide,  and  many  distressed  Gamesters  will  be  glad 
upon  a  loosing  hand,  to  be  kind. 

Wood.  Nay  if  Mr.  Courtwell  be  gone,  I  will  never  thiok  of 
his  Sex  more,  but  thus  kind  He  be  to  Lovechange,  to  beg  of 
you  Mr.  Easif,  to  resign  your  Wife  to  him,  being  much  fitter 
to  be  his  Mistress. 

Mr,  Easy,  I  do  renounce  her,  let  her  do  what  she  will,  lie 
have  a  Mistress  too,  and  will  be  young  agen,  what  say  yoa 
BeUi^? 

Betty,  Sir,  I  never  lik't  an  old  man  much,  especially  having 
been  so  lately  a  Lady  to  a  young  Knight. 

Sir  Ralph,  Sure  Jo,  He  take  thy  counsel,  'twere  simple  to 
go  home  and  be  laught  at,  as  all  the  Country  will  do,  if  I 
return  without  a  wife. 

Jo,  Besides  Sir,  you  will  have  your  thousand  pounds  agen. 

Sir  Ralph,  I,  I,  I  consider'd  that  too  man !  come  Mrs.  BeUj 
if  you  think  fit.  He  'en  take  you  instead  of  Mrs.  Grace,  un- 
grateful Grace, 

Grace,  Indeed  Sir  Ralph,  she'l  make  a  good  wife. 

Sir  Ralph,  She's  the  worse  for  thy  recommendations,  but 
however  she  shall  take  the  wall  of  her  Mistriss. 

Mr,  Easy,  Well  said  Sir  Ralph,  I  like  your  resolution,  I 
will  be  young  agen,  and  gay,  and  I  will  like  every  Extrava- 
gance, here  take  Betty,  and  we'l  send  for  the  musick ;  I  will 
dance,  and  forget  all  sorrow,  oh  that  my  Wife,  my  kind,  my 
handsome  young  Wife,  were  here  now,  I  wou'd  give  her  to 
Lovechange^  yes  heartily,  and  wish  'em  joy  together,  come, 
some  musick  there,  I  will  not  ask  you  Amorous,  what  settle- 
ment ray  Neece  has,  for  I  believe  she  deserves  none,  they 

will  be  all  alike,  all  turn ^'tis  no  matter  what nor  you 

Nephew,  I  will  not  ask  what  Fortune  your  Wife  has,  for  be 

she  rich,  or  be  she  poor,  she  will  prove  an  errant Much 

good  may't  do  you  Sir,  I  am  young  agen,  and  will  live  as 
lewdly  as  the  best  of  you,  come  fall  to  dancing,  be  merry, 
very  merry,  whilst  you  may,  for  sorrow  will  come  fast  enough 
He  warrant  ye,  come,  come,  to  Frisking,  to  Frisking. 

[TheylknoL 
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Enter  Lovechanoe  and  Mrs.  Easy  in  Masqtierade, 

Ijov.  By  your  leave  Sir 

Mr,  Easy,  Gentlemen  y'are  welcome,  very  welcome. 

Mrs.  Easy,  I  doubt  you  wou'd  recall  that  word,  if  you  knew 
who  we  were. 

Mr,  Easy,  You  are  mistaken  Sir,  I  care  not  if  you  be  Lofve" 
dkange,  and  my  quondam  Wife,  d'ye  hear,  you  are  still  wel- 
come. 

Lov,  Say  you  so  Sir,  then  have  at  ye.  [Discovers, 

Mr,  Easy,  So,  I  like  this  well,  I  am  pleas' d,  wondrous 
pleas'd,  here  Sir,  instead  of  affronting  you,  I  will  present 

you,  come  Sir,  never  hang  back,  I  know  you  well,  here 

live and  lye and  be  hang'd — together  if  you  please, 

with  all  my  heart  d'ye  hear  ?  1  am  not  angry,  no  the  business 
is  done,  /  am  a  Cuckold  that's  not  my  fault,  but ./  will  not 
be  a  Fool,  and  so,  much  good  may  it  do  you  kindly. 

Mrs.  Easy.  Well  Sir,  /thank  you,  'tis  no  disgrace  to  be  a 
Mistriss  as  the  World  goes. 

Lov.  Faith  Sir,  in  this  gift,  you  have  been  so  generous, 
and  obliging,  that  /  have  nothing  to  return  but  my  Wife 
by  my  trom  Sir,  try  her,  your  Nephew  has  found  her 
brisk  and  active,  she's  a  good  soul,  she  made  an  excellent 
Wife  for  the  time,  perhaps  she  may  repair  by  you,  the  loss 
she  has  sustained  by  me. 

Easy.  Bui  while  these  gods  Almighty,  Guinneys  reign, 

[shews  a  purse. 
The  needy  Miss,  though  chast,  can  scarce  contain 
Religion,  and  her  Hosts  of  Vertues,  prove 
Too  yeilding,  to  resist  such  pow'r  of  Love, 
Jove  never  raind  in  Gold,  out  you  found  Laps, 
Without  respect  to  after  Thunder-claps  : 
The  loose  Gallant  gronm  poor,  must  yeild,  and  then 
Hey  for  old  Wine,  old  Treasures,  and  old  Men, 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


What  has  our  Pod  done  you  look  so  hig. 

Has  he  not  treated  you  mth  brisk  Intrigue  ? 

Some  with  dull  Morals,  woud  affront  the  Age, 

And  make  a  Conventicle  of  the  Stage. 

Shou'd  he,  but  treat  you  with  such  things  as  those  be  : 

Damn  the  sententious  Fop come let's  to  Moselj. 

Wou'd  ye  recall  some  stories  of  your  own, 
What  on  this  Tuft,  what  on  that  Bank  was  done. 
Our  Play  perhaps  uncensur'd  might  have  gone. 
You  Rogue  cryes  one,  behold  on  yonder  side, 
J  joy  to  name  it ;  /,  and  Phillis  dy'd : 
AnUher  withjierce  Indienation  rap't, 
Cryes,  Damn  her  for  a  IVhore  there  were  I  CUp't : 
Another  year,  whoever  lines,  and  sees, 
I  fear  you' I  rub  the  Rind  off  from  the  Trees. 
Yet  for  all  this,  nothing  can  relish  well. 
Unless  we  huff  the  gods,  and  hector  Hell : 
With  Wit,  and  Women,  you  deal  much  at  one. 
First  you  dAauch,  and  tken  you  cry  'um  down. 
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THE 

BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER 


This  Play  was  left  in  Mr.  Dryden's  hands  many  years  since : 
The  author  of  it  was  unknown  to  him,  and  retum'd  not  to 
claim  it ;  'Tis  therefore  to  be  presum'd  that  he  is  dead. 

After  twelve  years  expectation,  Mr.  Dryden  gave  it  to  the 
Players,  having  upon  perusal  of  it,  found  that  it  deserr'd  a 
better  Fate  than  to  be  buried  in  obscurity:  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that  finding  a  Scene  wanting  he  supply'd  it;  and 
many  have  affirm'd,  that  the  stile  of  it  is  proper  to  the 
Subject,  which  is  that  the  French  call  Basse  Comedy.  The 
turns  of  it  are  natural,  and  the  resemblance  of  one  man  to 
another,  has  not  only  been  the  foundation  of  this,  but  of 
many  other  Plays.  Plautus  his  Amphitrion,  was  the  origioa* 
of  all,  and  Shakespear  and  Moliere  have  copied  him  with 
success.  Nevertheless,  if  this  Play  in  it  self  should  be  i 
trifle,  which  you  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  because  that 
incomparable  Person  would  not  from  his  Ingenious  labooB 
lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  a  whole  Scene  in  it,  which 
in  it  self  sufficiently  makes  you  amends,  for  Poetiy  being 
like  Painting,  where  if  a  great  Master  have  but  touch'd  upon 
an  ordinary  Piece,  he  makes  it  of  Value  to  all  understano- 
ing  Men  ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  be  by  his  additions: 
As  it  is,  I  am  resolv'd  to  detain  you  no  longer  from  it,  but 
subscribe  my  self. 

Your  very  Humble  Servant, 

R.  BENTLEY. 


} 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Our  modest  Poet's  m  as  great  a  fright. 
As  a  young  Bride  upon  her  Wedding  Night, 
She  starts  and  trembles  when  she  sees  the  bed 
lAke  Criminals  to  execution  led 

Alas  poor  thing  she's  loath  to  lose  her Head, 

As  Boyes  stand  shivering  on  a  River's  brim, 
Enquire  the  warmth,  and  depth  of  those  that  swim. 
She  cries  to  Married  Friends,  what  shall  I  do 
I  do  so  shake.  Lord,  was  it  so  with  you  : 
And  yet  she  makes  a  hard  shift  to  go  through. 
But  that  once  ore  what  she  esteem d  a  CrinU, 
She  boldly  runs  to  meet  a  second  Time, 
Poets  were  once  asfuU  of  trouble  too. 
But  now  they're  desperate'-^^—^ 
To  lose  this  Play  as  much  our  Poet  strives. 
As  you  to  hide  your  Misses  from  your  Wives, 
He  thinks  your  Criticks  (and  I  gad  he's  right)        "^ 
Are  grown  as  merciless  to  those  that  write :  v 

As  Husbands  to  their  Wives  o'th'  Wedding-Night,  ) 
You  care  no  more  for  Poets  pains  and  fears, 
Than  those  vile  Men  regard  poor  Women's  tears. 
You  stair  and  snif  when  you're  to  mischief  bent. 
As  if  like  Hounds  you  knew  Wit  by  the  scent. 
One  of  our  Nymphs  should  in  this  Place  appear. 
But  you're  so  dreadful  she's  fatn  sick  with  fear. 
Those  that  pay  dear  for  Love,  the  veriest  Fools, 
Though  theu  condemn  the  work,  preserve  the  Tools, 
Faith  for  this  once  let  us  compound  to  day,  | 

Be  you  indulgent  to  our  Orphan  Play,  \- 

You  shall  be  as  much  obligd  another  way,  ) 


ACTORS  NA»IES. 


LcARcuT,  A  Coveiotu  Old  Mam. 

Manly,  His  Son  in  Law, 

Hazard,  A  cunning  skMng  FMm,  ike  wdsiaken  Husband, 

Underwit,  His  Friend. 

Thomas,  Learcufs  Servant. 

Andrew,  ) 

George,   >  Wmfters. 

Dick,       j 

Snip,  A  Constable. 

^\LTSEL,  A  Sea  Capimn. 

Boatswain. 


Mrs.  Manly,  Learcui's  Daughter, 
Ijr\REL,  Her  Maid. 

NlRSC. 

tV^ck  men.  Drawers,  etc. 
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THE  MISTAKEN  HUSBAND. 


ACT.  I.     SCEN.  I. 
Enter  Learcutt^  Mrs.  Manley^  Isbel  and  Thom. 

Mrs.  Manley.  Good  Sir,  do  not  bait  me  thus. 

LearcutL  I'le  break  thee  of  this  peevish  humor,  or   Fie 
worry  thee ; 
Thou  dost  infect  my  house  with  melancholy. 

Mrs.  Man.  This  is  the  height  of  Tyranny,  to  chase  away 
My  Comfort,  and  deny  the  pleasure  of  my 
Grief  too. 

IsbeL  Indeed  Couzen,  it  very  ill  becomes  you,  every  tear 
Drowns  part  of  your  Beauty,  and  every  sigh 
Carries  away  in  the  blast  a  parcel  of  your  Youth. 

Mrs.  Man.  Alas  Couzen !  for  whom  should  I  preserve  it  ? 
he  that 
Owns  it,  either  is  not,  or  else  lives  a  Vagabond. 

Lear.  I  wonder  that  every  thought  does  not  restore  thee 
To  thyself;  methinks  he  having  caus'd  thy  misery. 
Thou  should'st  hate  and  forget  that  Vagabond. 

Mrs.  Man.  I  rather  must  hate  him  that  made  him  one ;  had 
you 
Been  just,  we  had  been  happy :  I  am  indebted  to  your 
Avarice  for  this  Discourse,  else  had  we  liv'd  together  in 
Peace  and  plenty. 

Lear.  Yes  :  while  the  Eight  thousand  pounds  lasted,  when 
That  had  been  consumed  in  Tavern  Reckonings,  and 
Glass  Coaches,  where  then  had  been  the  plenty  ? 
I  wonder  what  Allurements  of  his  gain'd  thee. 
His  handsom  Structure  certainly  did  not  take  ye. 

Mrs.  Man.  Sir,  you  know  you  wrong  him  ;   yet  granting 
him  not 
Handsom,  since  he  lov'd  me,  and  in  my  behalf 
Hath  often  hazzarded  his  person,  'twas  an 
Indearment  forc'd  me  to  be  grateful. 
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Ijtar.  What  ?  he  fought  for  you !  he  would  have  done 
As  much  for  his  Whore.  \A  Drawer,  Jack. 

Mrs,  Man,  Sir^  I  can  hear  no  more. 

Lear,  O  !  he  loves  you  most  monsterously,  he  does 
Nothing  but  think  of  you  :  pray  how  many  Reams 
Of  letters  have  you  receiv'd  from  him 
Since  his  departure  these  Nine  years  ? 

Mrt,  Man,  Pitty  me  Heaven,  and  correct  him  for  it,  and  if 
I've  talk'd  beyond  the  duty  I  owe  a  Father,  pardon  it. 

Lear,  Come,  let's  after,  ne're  let  her  rest,  till 
She  do  quit  her  folly. 

lebeL  It  goes  against  my  Heart,  to  see  her  vext  thus. 
But  I  must  obey.  [Ex,  Mrs.  Man.  Lear,  and  Isb. 

Tha,  Thus  do  they  tire  out  the  poor  Gentlewoman ; 
Her  Father  sent  her  Husband  of  an  Errand,  no  man 
Knows  whither :  well,  'twas  an  honest  Gentleman, 
But  took  not  thrifty  Courses :  I  have  said  often 

[Tables,  Chairs,  and  Candles, 
To  him,  Mr.  Manley ;  You  write  a  good  hand,  go 
And  be  a  justices  Cleric ;  there's  half  a  Crown 
A  Quarter  from  every  House  of  Sin  in  the 
Precinct,  to  be  shar'd  betwixt  your  Master  and  your  self. 
I  would  have  had  him  set  up  a  Writing-School ; 
Sixpence  a  Week  per  Pole,  besides  command  over 
The  Young  Ones ;  but  he  would  hearken  to  none  of 
These  things,  and  now  he  has  been  away  these 
Nine  years,  and  no  tydings  of  him,  not  so  much 
As  Commendations  to  me,  to  his  Confident,  his  Trusty 
Thomas,  that  made  up  the  Match. 

To  him,  a  Drawer. 

Dram,  Mr.  Thomas  there  is  a  Gentleman  at  our  house 
Desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Tho,  With  me  f  what  is  he  prithee  ? 

Dram,  I  don't  know  indeed,  I  never  saw  him  before ;  but 
he's  a  brave  Spark;  the  Gold  in  his  Pocket  Chimes  ding 
dong :  and  he  has  bespoke  a  brave  Supper.        [£r.  Drawer. 

Tha,  Tell  him  I'le  wait  upon  him ;  who  should  this  be  tro  ^ 

[ExU. 

Enter  Hazzaro,  Underwit  and  Drawer. 

Table  ont, 

Haz,  Set  down  your  wine  and  leave  us. 

Draw,  A  Quart  of  Canary  in  the  Rose,  Score.    [Ex,  Drawer. 

Underw,  Prithee  leave  off  these  palpable  Chymera's,  these 
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Witty  nothings  ;  retire  yet  while  you  may  your 
Fame  unsuUy'd. 

Haz,  Prithee  forbear  thy  useless  Morals ; 
Besides^  I  will  not 

Stain  my  Family  :  a  Younger  Brother  of  the  house  of 
Mercury^  and  baulk  at  any  thing  that's  not  impossible  ! 
But  there  is  probability  in  this^  and  profit  at  the  end  as 
Well  as  pleasure. 

Vndertv,  How  smooth  yoiur  fancy  paves  a  rugged  way  ?  and 
with 
What  ease  you  pollish  Learcuts  harshness  ?  You  know 
His  hate  towards  him  you'd  personate,  for  matching 
With  the  Woman  you  now  aim  at ;  you  know  his  obstinate 
Refusal  to  pay  in  the  Legacy  her  Grand-Father  bequeath'd 
Her  (Eight  thousand  pounds  I  take  it,)  you  know  too, 
(Which  makes  your  business  harder)  that  this  Manley 
(Whom  you  would  counterfeit)  never  enjoy'd  her. 
Being  surpriz'd  upon  his  Wedding-day,  and  separated 
From  her  by  her  Father : 

Hazz,  All  this  is  granted  : 

Undtrw,  Then  how  he  ruin'd  Manley  with  long  Suits,  who 
forc'd 
In  tender  pity  to  his  Wife,  whom  he  foresaw  inevitably 
Famish'd,  lest  he  submitted  to  that  strict  Condition, 
Took  an  eternal  leave  of  her ;  and  form'd  it  with  a 
Sad  Vow,  never  to  see  her  more.     Yet  notwithstanding 
These  impediments,  you  will  on. 

Hazz.  And  force  em,  I  tell  thee  here  are  Pioneers  shall  do  it. 
With  as  much  ease  as  I  can  fling  two  Sixes ;  these 
Obstacles  you  mention  fall  of  course,  I  will  compass  the 
Woman. 

Underw.  Methinks  'tis  easier  to  compass  the  earth ;  how 
can  you 
Have  admittance  ?  or  if  admitted,  how,  but  be  discovered  ? 
Though,  I  confess,  Manley  and  you  are  alike. 

Hazz,  Yes,  so  like,  that  it  shidl  ask  a  subtler  head 
Than  hers  to  find  the  difference. 

Underw,  Do  not  glut  thy  self  with  these  fantastick  hopes. 
But  sit  down  fairly  here. 

Hazz,  Thou  know'st  I  have  furnished  him  with  Clothes 
And  Money ;  many  expensive  drunken 
Meetings  we  have  had,  in  order  to  this  grand 
Design,  and  now  just  ready  to  possess,  shall  I  desist  ? 

Underw,  If  there  were  any  colour  to  think  you  might 
Achieve  what  you  attempt-- — 

Hazz,  Why,  have  not  I,  that  I  may  seem  more  like 
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Him,  Imprinted  here  the  Scar  of  such  a  wound 
As  he  receiv'd  in  her  quarrel  once  ? 

Underrv.  You  have. 

Hazz.  Then,  that  he  never  enjoj'd  her,  makes  for  me. 
As  for  the  rest  in  the 

Large  freedom  of  our  merry  Meetings,  ther's  not 
A  secret  passage  in  their  Love,  nor  any  conceal'd 
Agent  in  the  Match :  but  I've  extracted,  and  have 
Sounded  his  heart, 

Underw.  And  find  it  shallow  ; 

Hazs.  Yes. 

Underw.  Yet  still  I'me  puzzel'd  to  think  o'th'  difficulty  of 
Access  to  her. 

Hazz.  Seest  thou  this  Boy  ?  this  Golden  Key 
Opens  her  Chamber  door,  although  at  midnight 

[Shews  a  piece  of  broken  GM, 

Underrv.  That  piece  of  Gold ! 

Heusz.  The  very  same ;  this  piece  was  broke  betwixt 
Them  at  their  separation  ;  which  is  some  Nine 
Years  since :  this  useful  piece,  full  fraught  with 
Wine,  I  did  perswade  him  out  of,  at  our  last  jovial 
Bout  at  Rotterdam : 

Underrv.  What,  when  you  promis'd  to  be  his  Solicitor  and 
Re-instate  him  in  his  Wife  and  Fortunes  ? 

Hazz.  That  very  time. 

Underrv.  You  swore  you  would  perform  it 

Hazz.  rie  forget  that ;  for  men  whose  Lands  and  Wealth 
Lie  in  this  Circle  [Poinimg  to  hit  Head. 

Must  not  stick  at  trifles :  are  you  resolv  d  or  will 
You  prove  a  Recrant  ? 

Underrv,  Vie  on,  whether  I  fall  or  swing  with  thee. 

Hazz.  Come  Infidel,  obey  but  the  directions  I  give  thee, 
And  be  a  punctual  Servingman : 

Underrv.  Do  not  doubt  me, but  stay  a  little,  it  has  been 

Often  in  my  thoughts  to  ask,  and  still  some  other 
Business  has  diverted  me :  what  should  be  the  reason 
That  you  refus'd  to  accept  money  for  the  ship  you 
Won  last  night  at  Gravesend  ? 

Hazz.  Not  impertinently,  I  warrant  thee  thou  shalt  know 
Further  suddenly :  Do  not  you  fail  your  part.  If  I 
Miscarry,  hang  me  up  for  a  Pryapus  to  scare 
High  flying  Wits. 

Underrv.  And  if  I  wait  not  with  a  Trencher  to  an  Inch, 
discard 
Me  your  service,  without  a  Ticket  of  my  Truth. 

Huzz.  I  hear  somebody  coming  up  stairs;  observe  your 
distance. 
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To  them  Thomas. 

Honest  Thomas,  how  dost  thou  ?  how  hast  thou  done  this 
Long  time  honest  Thomas  ? 

Tho.  Troth  Sir,  as  you  see,  I  want  Clothes,  and  money,  and 
the 
Best  can  do  no  more  Sir. 

Hazz,  Well,  thou  art  strangely  altered  since  we  parted, 
1  protest  I  scarce  know  thee.    . 

Tho,  And  truly  Sir,  I  cannot  know  you  by  instinct :  it  may 
be  you  know  me,  but  truly  Sir  I  never  saw  you  before. 

Hazz.  Thomas,  I  did  not  think  you  would  so  easily  forget 
Your  Friends ;  not  know  me  Thomas  !  'tis  strange,  your 
Memory  is  very  weak. 

Tho.  By  my  troth,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you. 
Before  sir. 

Hazz.  No,  come  here's  to  thee  Thomas,  \drinki. 

Look  on  me  well,  and  recollect  thyself. 

Tho.  Let  me  see,  truly  Sir,  now  I  look  upon  you  well. 

You  are  very  like no  body  that  ever  I  saw  in  all 

My  life. 

Hazz.  Well,  well,  persist  in  that  opinion. 

Underw.  Take  off  your  Wine,  before  two  Glasses  more,  you'l 
Change  your  Dialect. 

Tho.  Truly  Sir,  I  was  never  worthy  of  such  worshipful 
Acquaintance. 

Hazz.  Fie,  fie,  Thomas,  complement  with  your  old  Friends  ! 
Your  Wine  pawles : 

Tho.  Sir,  I  pledge  you,  and  make  bold  to  drink  to  your 

Friend  here: Pray  Sir  excuse  me.  Tie  fill  it ; 

Will  you  please  to  pledge  me  ? 

Underw.  Pray  Sir  excuse  me,  I  do  not  use  to  drink 
Among  my  Master's  Companions. 

Tho.  His  Master !  this  is  some  Great  Man,  some  Knight ! 
Warrant  ye. 

Hazz.  But  speak  seriously  Thomas,  dost  thou  know 
Me,  or  dost  thou  dissemble  with  me  ? 
Methinks  our  Friendship  should  be  of  too  long  growth 
To  be  forgotten :  One  Glass  of  Wine  to  me,  and  try  if 
Yet  you  can  remember :  Sit  down,  view  eveiy 
Character  in  my  Face ;  did  you  ever  behold 
Any  thing  like  it  ? 

Tho.  Truly,  I  have  seen  a  Face  resemble  yours. 

Hazz.  O  !  do  you  remember  now  !  where  pray  ? 

Tho.  Among  the  brazen  Tombs  at  Westminster. 

Underw.  There  he  has  hit  you.  [Aside. 
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I  dunldbiic 

id 

MeyoBT  uMJMoty 

Tlo.  Wbj  ?  wosld  j«i  hare  bc  lOBcmbcr  a  GentifmB 


I  never  set  eves  on  bdCbrr  f 

Hazz,  Xo  Thonns ;  wi^,  wboaa  ifid  joa  firing  dwn  to 
me  to 
Mj  Father  in  Law's  back  door?  wbooi  did  joa 
Pot  into  the  Coach  to  me,  and  wait  upon  to  Pkncridfe? 

Tho.  Praj  let  me  rrriew  jon  ;  that  is  his  Noae,  andtiiose 
His  Ejc^  or  Fme  mistaken. 

Vmderw.  I,  lie  swear  thon  art.  \/Ml 

Tka.  Tis  Mr.  Manlej;  what  a  Beetle  was  I  ?  Ibigif«ne 
Good  Sir,  sweet  Sir  pardon  me ;  fisr  as  I'me  an  honest 
Man  T^are  the  struigest  altied !  Lord,  I  shoold 
Nerer  hare  known  jaa,  but  bj  diat  Token. 

Umderm,  This  is  a  pore  Coxoomb.  [Apic 

Tho.  Your  roice  is  altred  too. 
Hazz.  See  what  'tis  to  Trarel  Thomas ! 
Tho.  And  how,  and  how,  and  how  dee  Sir?  by  my  troth 
I'me  glad  to  see  yoa  Sir. 

Hazz,  Kind  Thomas  tiiank  thee,  how  fives  it  with  my 
Poor  Wife  ?  has  she  been  pleasant  since  ? 

Tho.  Poor  Soul !  I  think  in  my  conscience,  had  not 
You  come  to  night,  she  had  dyed  to  morrow ; 
She  has  took  on  most  lamentid>ly,  not  look'd 
Kindly  on  her  Victuals  since  you  parted  ;  and  for  Drink, 
She  dyets  herself  with  a  small  quantity,  to  keep 
Her  in  Tears ;  that  she  may  not  want  utterance 
For  her  sorrow ;  I  am  perswaded  the  Current  of 
Her  Eyes  would  go  nigh  to  drive  a  MilL 

Hazz.  I  come  purposely  to  stop  up  the  Stream,  or  divert 
It  into  pleasure. 

Tho.  You  will  be  a  welcome  man  to  her :  good  Gentle- 
woman ! 
I  came  but  just  now  from  her,  there  was  the 
Heaviest  quarter !  truly,  they  e'ne  weary  her  out 
Of  her  life ;  if  she  had  not  had  the  more  Grace, 
She  had  en'e  gone  to  Heaven  before  this  time. 

Hazz.  Dear  Soul !  the  hour  is  come  to  consummate 
Thy  sorrows ! 

Tho.  Her  Father  was  just  now 
Upbraiding  you  for  a  poor  fellow,  worth  nothing. 
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Hazz.  Nor  am  I^  till  I  have  her. 

Tho.  'Tis  no  Pilgrimage  to  her  Sir ;  yet  methinks  the 
World's  pretty  well  mended  since  our  last  interview. 

Hazz,  Faith  I  have  waited  long  for  it ;  it  was  some 
Years  before  I  and  all  the  Friends  I  could  make^ 
Could  perswade  my  Uncle  to  exchange  this 
Transitory  life  for  a  better. 

Tho,  What  Uncle  Sir,  I  beseech  you  ?  you  never  told  me 
Of  this  Uncle  until  now. 

Hazz,  Faith  Tom,  I  did  never  think  he  would  have  dyed. 
And  that  was  the  reason. 

Tho,  I  hope  he  has  left  you  well  Sir. 

Hazz,  Pretty  well,  as  thou  seest  Thomas  ;  come  sit  down 
Faith  we'll  be  brave  Boyes,  he  has  left  me  all. 

Tho,  Truly  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  how  much  pray  Sir  ? 

Hazz,  A  poor  trifle,  some  Hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Besides  six  Ships  that  have  been  out  a  seven  years 
Voyage  to  the  Indies,  which  I  every  hour  expect  here  : 
I  left  'em  at  the  Rivers  mouth  ;  here's  to  their  safe  arrival. 

[Dnnki, 

To  them  Drawer. 

Draw,  Sir,  there  are  a  couple  of  men  below  enquire  for  you. 

Hazz,  Go  down  Sirrah,  and  see  who  they  are. 

Underw,  Sir,  I  believe  the  fellows  come  for  the  six 
Flanders  Mares,  will  you  please  to  pay  'em  yourself. 
Or  shall  I  ? 

Hazz,  I  pay  'em,  you  superfluous  Coxcomb !  What  did  I 
give  you  money  for  ? 

Underw.  I  flie  Sir.  [Exit. 

Hazz.  To  see  how  these  Rogues  will  trouble  a  man  for 
every 
Trifle :  fill  me  a  glass  of  Wine ;  here  fill  my  Friend  one  ! 
Here's  to  you  Sweet-heart,  Thomas.  [Drinks. 

Tho,  By  my  troth,  I'le  pledge  it  Sir,  without  Sugar. 

To  them  Underwit. 

Underw.  Sir,  there's  the  Coach-maker  without  too,  he  will 
not 
Take  under  a  Hundred  and  fifty  pounds :  Sir  I  am  unwill- 
ing  

Hazz,  You  Rogue,  must  I  be  troubled  with  every  idle  Two 
Or  three  hundred  pounds  ?  pay  him  and  be  hang'd. 
Or  I'le  pay  you,  and  send  you  to  your  Friends  again 
To  eat  Sprats. 

Underw.  I  vanish  and  obey  you  with  dexterity.  [ExU. 
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Hasz.  Come  Thomas^  here's  t'other  Brimmer  to  thee. 

Tho,  I  thank  you  Sir^  but  by  my  troth  I  dare  not  stay. 
My  Master  will  be  mad  with  me. 

Hasz,  Prithee  man,  a  b'ttle  longer. 

Tho.  Upon  my  word,  I  dare  not 

Hass,  Then  Thomas,  present  this  to  my  Wife : 
And  my  Heart  with  it ;  that  Heart  that 
Broke  with  this,  and  never  was  whole  since  Fate 
Divided  us.  [Gives  km  a  ifroben  piece  of  Gold, 

Tho,  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  be  with  her  presently  : 
rie  but  whisper  a  word  in  my  Old  Master's  Ear. 

Hazs,  No,  no,  I  do  not  like  that,  if  my  arrival's  known 
We  shall  be  troubled  with  the  unwelcome  kindness 
Of  our  civil  Friends,  and  hindered  of  that  privacie 
That  Lovers  thirst  after :  conceal  me  then  from  all 
Unless  herBel£     Tell  her  when  all  are  quiet 
rie  wait  on  her :  when  her  Father  and  the  Houshold 
Are  asleep  I'le  visit  her. 

Tho,  Well  Sir,  Tie  make  bold  to  tell  her  so. 

Hassz,  When  thou  deliver'st  to  her  this  Emblem 
Of  our  Separation,  tell  her  we  now  shall 
Meet  never  to  part 

Tho.  rie  be  very  punctual     How  my  Young  Mistress 
Will  leap  out  of  her  skin,  to  hear  the  News  I  bring  her. 

\Ejdi, 

Hasz.  Now  Underwit  let's  laugh  at  this  fellow  for  an  hour. 

Underw,  And  sit  down,  or  1  shall  be  weary  of  it, 
Well,  th'art  a  gallant  Fellow,  thou  deserv'st  to 
Stand  a  Stair  higher  than  ordinary  in  the  PiUoiy.         [ExetuU, 

THE  SCENE— Leararf'*  House, 

Enier  Mrs.  Manley  atid  Thomas. 

Tho,  There  she  stands,  they  have  driven  her  from  her 
Supper,  and  now  she  steals  to  her  Closet,  that  there 
She  may  banquet  on  her  sighs :  a  very  unwholsome 
Dyet,  and  denotes  a  windy  Stomach. 

Mrs.  Man,  How  am  I  condem'd  without  hope  of  reprieve, 
not  to 
Dye  once,  but  to  be  ever  gasping. 

Tho.    I've  a  Receipt  at  my  tongues  end  to  cure  your 
melancholy. 
O  Mistress ! 

Mrs.  Man.  What  ails  thee  ?  more  torments  yet ;  yet  shall  I 
be  never  quiet  ? 
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Tho.  Will  you  never  leave  this  peevish  humour  of  weeping  ? 
you  tell  what  you  cry  for  ? 

Mrs,  Man.  Fool ;  dost  thou  enquire  the  Cause^  that  wert 
Uie 
^^istrument^  to  give  me  up  to  him  whose  loss  I  mourn  ? 

ITho.  Troth  you  have  no  great  cause  to  weep  for  the  matter. 

Mrs,  Man.  Art  thou  revolted  too  ?  ungrateful 

Tho.  Nay^  no  bad  words  good  Mistress^  you  know  I  was 

your  friend 
o  bring  you  together :  (an  exploit,  if  known,  would 
Set  me  at  liberty)  and  if  I  find  no  fHendher  language, 
I'le  never  bring  you  together  again. 

Mrs.  Man.  I  easily  believe  thee. 

Tho.  But  what  would  you  say,  if  I  tell  you  where  he  is  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  On  that  condition  I  would  be  a  Bond-slave. 
Bat  why  Batter  I  my  self? 
Or  why  believe  delusions  ? 

Tho.  No,  no,  do  not ;  for  if  you  can  give  credit  to  my  Senses 
Till  you  believe  your  own,  you'l  find,  and  speedily. 
He's  no  distressed  Indigent,  forlorn  Fellow ;  but  a 
Gallant  and  a  brave  one. 

Mrs.  Man.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

J%o.  Be  not  you  incredulous,  for  he  is  near  and  wealthy. 
Can  shovel  Gold  for  a  wager  with  your  Father  and 

Mrs.  Man.  How  willingly  I  would  believe  thee,  and  how 
little 
Can  I. 

Tho.  Can  you  believe  this  ?  [Gives  her  the  Gold. 

Mrs.  Man.  Sure  my  senses  do  not  conspire  against  me : 
Dear  Friend,  tell  me  quickly,  where  may  I  find  the  Owner. 

Tho.  No,  no,  I'me  a  Tormentor ! 

Mrs.  Man.  Prithee  do  not  wrack  me,  but  tell  me  where 
I  may  meet  my  Manley. 

Tho.  Why,  in  your  Bed. 

Mrs.  Man.  Do  not  delude  me,  he  is  not  there. 

Tho.  No,  but  he  will  be,  he  sent  me  to  give 
You  intelligence ;  he'l  be  with  you  when  the 
Old  man's  laid  asleep,  and  the  house  hush :  he 
'  Desires  you  to  put  out  the  Candles,  that  he 
May  be  the  less  noted :  he  would  have  his 
Arrival  conceall'd  from  all  but  you  :  he's  on 
Fire  to  pay  you  some  arrears  which  were  owing 
You  on  your  Wedding-night. 

Mrs.  Man.  Art  thou  alive  still !  then  Heaven  has  not  let 
Me  pray  and  weep  in  vain. 

Tho.  When  you  see  him,  you'l  swear  it,  he  is  not  the 
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Quondam  man,  in  the  thread-bare-breeches  and  no  monej, 
But  dazelling  Scarlet,  lac'd  and  lin'd  with  Gold : 
His  Coach  richly  drawn  by  six  Milk-white  Mares, 
Guarded  with  Pages  and  Laqueys  drest  like  Hinch-bo^ 

Mrs,  Mam,  Can  this  wonder  be  ? 

Tho.  Else  never  trust  your  trusty  Thomas :  go 
Mistress,  will  you  about  your  business. 
Hasten  the  House  to  rest,  for  you'l  get  little. 

Mrs,  Man,  By  his  presence,  more  than  I  have  hsd  dm 
nine  years. 

Tko,  B^hrew  his  heart  then,  I  do  but  think  how  youl  imik 
to  morrow. 

Mrs,  Man,  And  I  hope  ever, 
Return  my  Husband  my  obedience.  [  kegoetoL 

Tho,  What  life  this  has  put  into  her !  the  very  apprehensionof 
this  same  harlotry  matter  makes  her  as  nimble  as  an  Ede 

riggling 
in  the  mud.     Well,  I  have  brought  you  twice  together  now,  if 
you  part  again,  I  shall  have  an  ill  conceit  of  my  labooi: 

[Hegoesod, 

Learcul's  House. 
Mrs.  Manley  and  Isbel  with  a  Light  as  to  Bed, 

IsbeL  Forsooth,  Couzen,  will  you  make  haste  to  Bed. 

Mrs,  Man,  Excuse  me,  I'm  indispos'd. 

Isb,  And  ever  are  so ;  my  Uncle  has  told  over  the  Bags 
in  the 
Chest  by  this  time,  and  when  he  hath  said  his  prayers  vith 
Beads,  you  know  he  wakes  not  long ;  if  he  hears  us  stir 
After  him,  he'l  lay  suspicion  of  Felony  to  our  charges ; 
Swear  we  conspire  with  his  Servants  to  drink  out  tibe  Mardi 
Beer :  Good  Forsooth  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Man,  Troth  Cousin,  I  believe  I  shall  not  sleep  to  ni^t, 
And  know,  then  I'm  an  unruly  Bed-fellow : 
I  do  nothing  but  tumble  and  toss. 

Isb.  Truly,  and  that's  fine  sport  sometimes. 

Mrs.  Man,  Sweet  Cousin,  let  me  intreat  your  absence,  the 
Maid 
Has  laid  you  a  pair  of  clean  Sheets  in  the  Red  Chamber. 

Isb,  Indeed  Cousin,  you  are  not  to  be  trusted  alone,  for  fear 
You  weep  to  death. 

Mrs.  Man,  Trust  me,  I  will  not  weep  at  all. 

Isb.  Well  then,  if  it  must  be  so.  Tie  humour  you,  though! 
Doubt,  to  your  prejudice,  on  the  condition  you'l  neither  be 
Drown'd  in  your  Tears  to  morrow,  nor  parch*  t  up  to  Mummy  in 
Your  long  winded  sighs  of  an  £11,  London  measure. 
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Mrs.  Man,  Good  rest  to  you  dear  Cousin^  have  you  laid  on  the 
Finest  sheets^  as  I  bid  you  ? 
Ish.  Yes,  indeed^Forsooth^  and  made  the  Bed  high^  towards 
the 
Feet,  as  you  bid  me  likewise. 

Mrs.  Man.    Is  my   Cambrick-Holland-Night-t3n*e  in  the 

Sweet-Bag  ? 
Isb.  As  you  would  please  to  have  it 
Mrs.  Man.  Then  make  haste  to  Thomas,  and 
Tell  him  I'm  a  Bed.  [Mrs.  Manley  goes  out. 

Isb.  Make  haste  to  Thomas  and  tell  him  I'm  in  Bed : 
Those  were 
the  words.  Is  all  this  ado  for  Thomas  ?  were  you  so  hasty  you 
Could  not  unlace  yourself,  but  you  must  cut  ?  Did  you  for  this 
tear  off  your  Handkerchief,  because  I  could  not  unpin  it  fast 
enough?  Must  Thomas  handsel  your  new  Linnen  ?  Will  a  fit  of 
Mirth  with  him  cure  you  of  a  Nine  years  Melancholy  ?  Well 
weU,  little  would  any  one  think  it  were  in  her ;  but  I'le  watch 
your  water :  for  Thomas,  I  Faith^  I  know  he'l  be  constant  to  his 
poor  Bell^  that  gave  him  two  y^rds  of  Ferret  Ribbond  t'other 

day 
for  a  pair  of  Shoenstrings.     As  I  am  a  very  Woman^  look 

where  he 
is  !  he  talks  to  himself  too  :  I'le  hide  myself^  and  find  it  out 

Enter  Thomas. 

ITu).  The  Old  One's  laid ;  now  if  the  Young  One  were, 
my  work  were  ended :  but  what  do  I  deserve  for  my  con- 
trivance ?  what  reward  must  I  expect  for  all  the  Wit  I  have 
expended  in  this  business  ?  I  shall,  at  least,  be  Steward  when 
they  keep  house ;  then  will  I  take  Poundage  for  all  the  Bills 
I  pay,  besides  my  New- Years-Gifts  :  or  say,  he  give  me  one 
of  his  Ships  ;  I,  I,  I,  that's  most  likely  ;  for  he'l  never  trouble 
himself  with  such  Lumber  :  then  will  I  trade  into  the  Straits, 
and  in  three  years  be  an  Alderman.  But  Thomas,  Thomas, 
what  if  a  Turks  Man  of  War  take  her,  what  wilt  thou  do  then  ? 

No,  there's  Mortality  in  one  Ship he  will  give  me  two,  and 

with  those  two  I'le  defie  Mahomet  of  Algiers But  suppose 

he  gives  me  all  the  Ships Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  he  will  give 

me  all  the  Ships ;  how  shall  I  bestow  'em  then  ?     Let  me 

see,  let  me  see Yes  it  shall  be  so 1  will  way-lay  the 

Spanish  Carrukes  coming  from  the  Indies,  and  master  em. 
But  whom  should  I  intrust  with  the  Command  of  this  Fleet  ? 
for  I  dare  not  look  Salt  Water  in  the  Face  my  self,  since  an 
Innes  of  Court  Man  stal'd  on  me  out  of  a  Tavern  Window 
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once :  if  I  should  trust  it  to  one  and  he  should  cheat  me, 
and  keep  all  to  himself^  what  a  pickle  were  I  in  then  ?  No, 
no,  I  must  find  out  some  other  expedient. 

Ish,  rie  do  my  errand  to  him,  if  it  be  but  to  feel  his  poke, 
My  Mistress 

Tho,  Having  three  or  four  Knights  to  wait  on  me  in  blev 
Coats 
After  the  old  fashion 

Ish,  What,  will  you  not  hear  me  Thomas  ? 

Tho,  To  whom  I  will  allow  thirty  pounds  wages,  besides  thdr 
Vales — And  my  Footmen  ten  shillings  a  week  Board-wages. 

Ish.  Passion  of  me,  I  begin  to  fear,  he  did  hot  use  to  detl 
thus 
Scornfully  with  me. 

Tho.  And  two  new  Suits  a  year 

Ish.  This  vexes  me,  but  Tie  set  a  face  on't  as  if  I  car'd  not 
for  him. 
Well  sullen  Fool,  I  must  tell  you  my  message,  and  therefore 
Take  notice  of  it \PuUs  him  hy  the  stem. 

Tho.  O  !  Right  Trusty  and  well-belov  d  Isbel,  I  ay  thee 
mercy, 
I  did  not  see  thee. 

Ish.  No,  not  you :  somebody  will  repent  this. 

Tho.  By  the  Faith  of  my  Body,  my  dainty  Duck 

Ish.  Well  said  dissembler :  no,  no,  you  are  for  my  Mistress 
Palate : 
She  commanded  me  just  now,  to  make  haste  to  you,  and  tell 
You  she  was  in  Bed.     I  have  not  been  a  Chamber  Maid  so 
Long,  but  I  can  construe  her  part  of  Speech  without  an 
Interpreter. 

Tho.  Farewell  till  by  and  by.  [Goes  out. 

Ish.  So  soon  vanished  ? 
What's  the  reason,  tro  ?  he's  gone  down  stairs,  though 
that's  not  the  way  to  her.  Well  Thomas,  well,  the  case  is 
altered,  and  may  be  again  shortly:  then  good  Isbel  mend 
my  stockins,  and  sweet  Isbel  look  my  Head,  and  we'l  go  to 
Islington,  and  drink  Ale  in  an  Arbour :  is  there  no  Faith  in 
Sugar-Cakes  and  Cream?  Are  Custards  and  Cheese-cakes 
hollow-hearted?  Well,  I  faith  I'le  be  coyer  then  I  have 
been  for  this  trick.  Go  thy  ways,  thou  should'st  never  have 
kiss'd  me  as  thou  hast  done,  if  I  thought  thou  would'st  have 
served  me  so:  but  what's  done  is  done,  and  cannot  he 
helped. 

To  her  Thomas  and  Hazzard. 
Here  he  comes  again,  ha !  what  Gallant  is  that  with  him  ? 
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Tho.  Stir,  this  way.  [Hazzard  gives  his  spurs. 

Tread  softly^  for  fear  my  Master  hear  you. 

Hazz.  Why,  he's  ahnost  asleep  at  best^  for  he's  somewhat 
deaf: 
Both  his  Eyes  and  Ears  are  lock'd  fast  enough  now  I  believe. 

Tho,  I,  but  you  must  think  a  man  who  has  waded  in 
oppression 
These  Fifty  or  Threescore  years  has  some  Monitors^  that 

give  his 
conscience  an  Item^  when  he  offers  to  wink. 

Isb,  rie  let  em  pass  but  I'le  observe  em  narrowly. 

Has.  You  are  sure  she  has  no  manner  of  light  in  her 
Chamber. 

Tho.  But  her  light  Heart  I  warrant  you. 

Has.  Have  we  any  more  Rooms  to  go  through  before 
We  come  at  hers  ? 

Tho.  She  lies  in  the  very  same  Chamber  she  did  when  you 
Woo'd  her  :  the  blew  Room  on  the  right  hand  Sir. 

Has.  Faith  'tis  so  long  ago^  I've  almost  forgotten  it.  I'd 
Almost  spoyl'd  all :  good  night  Thomas^  I'le  grope  out  the  Bed 
Myselfe.  [Exil  with  Thomas. 

Isb.  Is  this  the  trick  on't  ?  then  I  see  I  wrong'd  my 

Faithful  Thomas but  yet  he  wrongs  me,  and  takes 

My  Office  from  me,  and  so  I'le  tell  him : 

Enter  Thomas. 

How  now  Thomas,  from  whence  come  you  thus  laden  ? 

Tho.  My  pretty  Bell  Tie  tell  thee ;  thy  Mistresses  Husband 
having  been  outed  his  Free  Tenement,  is  newly  gone  to  make 
his  entry  on  it. 

Isb.  Is  that  Mr.  Manley  ? 

Tho.  The  very  Hee. 

Isb.    Truly  he's  a  handsom  Gentleman :    'tis  a  thousand 
pities 

Tho.  What,  a  thousand  pities  that  he's  a  handsom  Gentle- 
man? 

Isb.  No,  but  that  he  should  not  live  with  her :  I  warrant 
he's 
A  good  Comforter. 

Tho.  I,  my  amiable  Belly,  so  would  I  be  to  thee,  if  thou 
would'st 
But  be  plyable ! 

But  we  men  may  speak  our  hearts  out,  you  remorseless 
Virgins  will  either  not  hear  us,  or  not  believe  us.     How 
Often  have  I  robb'd  my  Masters  Bolsters  of  the  Keys  o'  th' 
Celler  ?  and  w'  had  swU'd  the  Wine  out,  broke  the  Bottles, 

VOL.  VIII.  2  P 
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Lear.  Ha !  Thomas^  how  came  these  here  ? 

Tho.  Since  it  can  no  longer  be    hidden    from    you^  be 
pleased  to 
Know^  there's  a  Gentleman  within  in  Bed  with  my  young 

Mistress^ 
Who  will  not  be  afraid  to  0¥m  'em. 

Lear,  What  ?  are  you  tum'd  Pander  ?  set  up  in  my  own 
house  ? 
Begin  with  my  daughter  ?  come  out  thou  Villain,  I'le  have 
Thee  Carted. 

Tho.  Good  words,  good  words,  and  not  too  loud  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  young  Couple ;  if  this  noise  should  make 
the  Gentleman  miscarry,  'twould  be  no  small  grief  to  your 
Daughter. 

Lear,  How  have  I  been  deluded  in  thee !  out  Impudence, 
Avow  thy  roguery ! 

Tho.  Well,  Sir,  not  taking  notice  at  present  of  an  Action 
of  Slander,  but  desiring  you  to  keep  those  termes  to  your 
«elf,  to  be  as  short  as  you  have  been  with  me.  Your  travelling 
Son-in-Law  having  followed  the  track  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Ship,  is  returned  hither  again ;  and  now  Ulysses  is  with  his 
Penelope. 

Lear.  Villain:    I    had   rather   she  had    been   a   Whore. 
Andrew,  rise. 
Fetch  the  Constable ;  I'le  have  him  to  the  Gaol, 
He  comes  to  rob  me. 

Tho,  Softly,  softly  good  Master !  for  if  he  over-hear  you, 
y'are 
Undone ;  he'l  recover  God  knows  what  of  you. 

Lear.  Hang  him,  beggerly  Rascal !     Tie  have  him  whipt, 
he 
Has  a  Plot  upon  me ;  he  lies  with  my  Daughter  to  fill  my 
House  with  Vermin  to  destroy  my  goods. 

Tho,  Why,  Sir,  do  you  think  he'l  beget  Rats  and  Weazels  ? 
I'm  of  a  clear  contrary  opinion,  for  I  have  a  conceit  he 
Will  get  Children  in  embroydered  Coats.    Alas,  alas.  Sir !  he's 
None  of  the  Old  Master  Manley,  who  courted  me  for  the  Wing 
Of  a  mangled  Capon ;  would  kiss  the  Leg  on't  as't  had  been 

his 
Mistresses  Hand,  and  stand  gazing  on  the  Carcase,  admiring 
The  fair  proportion  of  the  Body. 

He's  now  in  his  glass  Coach  lin'd  through  with  Velvet, 
Attended  by  his  Pages  and  Laqueys,  that  look 
Like  running  Rain-bows :  prances  in  State  to  Fish-street, 
Eats  of  his  twenty  Dishes  at  a  Dinner,  maintains  a  brace 
Or  two  of  Wits  at's  Table,  and 
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Ltar,  Is't  impossible ! 
Tho,  It  is  most  certain. 
Ltar.  Why  what  Estate  hath  he  ? 
TAo.  A  small  trifle  of  some  Hundred  thousands  of  pounds  in 
Money,  besides  a  dozen  Ships  that  have  been  trading  for 
Pearl  in  the  Indies,  and  ride  now  at  Gravesend. 

Lear,  Thou  do'st  amase  me !  how  i'  th'  name  of  Goodness 
Did  he  compass  it  ? 

Tko,  It  was  an  Uncle,  when  he  died  left  him  aU  this. 
Lear,  Do'st  thou  think  there's  no  cheat  in't  ? 
Thomas,  Why,  Sir,  he  sent  to  me  to  prove  his  Unkles  Will 
at  the 
Office,  I  took  out  Letters  of  Administration  for  him. 
Learcut,  And  art  thou  certain  he  hath  so  many  rich  ships? 
Thomas,  Certain  ?  Lord,  Sir,  you  make  such  a  question  of 
it,  why 
{  receiv'd  but  to  day.  Letters  from  the  Masters  of  'em  alL 
And  all  their  Bills  of  Lading. 

Learcut,  How  long  hath  he  been  in  Town  ? 
Thomas,  Not  above  a  fortnight,  Sir. 
Learcut,  So  long  ?  and  neither  I,' nor  my  Daughter  know  it  ? 
Thomas,  For  you,  he  took  some  old  passages  to  heart,  to 
tell  you 
I'he  truth,  I  think  he  was  dogged. 

Learcut,  Alas !  good  Gentleman  !  why  should  he  be  tngiy 
with  me  ? 
I  never  hurt  him,  only  my  Daughter,  being  a  tender  gristle, 

I  was 
Loath  he  should  overstrain  her :  but  I'le  make  him  ameiKk 

fort 
But  hear  you  Thomas. 

Thomas,  Yes,  Sir 

Learcut,  Bring  my  Sable  Jerkin  down  with  you,  and  ctll 
Isbel  by 
Th'  way,  we'l  congratulate  the  conjunction  of  those  smill 

Plants. 
Thomas  to  bed ;  disturb  not  the  Young  Couple : 
There  let  'em  lie  for  me,  and  take  their  ease. 
Since  Manley's  Rich,  he  may  do  what  he  please.        [Eiet^ 

Enter  Thomas,  and  Isbel  tn  her  Nigfd-gonm, 

Thomas,  Oh  Isbel !  ^e,  fie ;  Isbel,  fie. 

IsheL  O  the  Lord  !  Thomas,  where,  where  is  the  Fire  ?  I'lc 
Be  hang'd  if  it  be  not  in  our  Neighbours  house 
The  Pewterer ;  for  they  are  up  knocking 
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Early  and  late :  out  upon't  how  it  stinks^  my  Mistress, 
My  Mistress  will  be  burnt  in  her  bed 

Thomas.  Gad,  that's  unhappily  said^  for  I'm  sure  there's  hot 
Work  by  this  time^  [Isbel  offers  to  go. 

Stay  inhumane  Isbel^  still  insensible^  here  is  the 
Fire ;  thou  like  a  careless  Maid,  hast  thrown 
The  burning  Snuf  of  thy  Beauty  into  the 
Chink  of  my  Hearty  there  it  has  smother'd  long : 
But  now,  like  ^tna,  it  breaks  out,  and  throws 
Hot  stones  and  melted  Mettle  up. 

Isbel.  Poh  !  now  I  hate  you  Mr.  Thomas,  so  I  do  ;  you 
Wak'd  me  out  of  the  sweetest  Dream  !  high  ho. 

Thomas.  Pritty  unconscionable  Rogue  !  tell  me  thy  Dream^ 
And  rie  let  thee  go. 

Isbel.  Then  Tie  tell't  yee,  to  be  rid  of  yee,  methought 
Mr.  Thomas,  I  had  a'  grievous  fit  of  the  Mother ; 
And  they  burnt  feathers  and  soles  of  old  Shoes  under 
My  Nose,  but  still  it  rose  and  rose  like  to 
Choak  me ;  till  a  brisk  young  Doctor  came,  and  tum'd 
All  out  of  the  Room,  and  then — Ah  !  you'l  laugh 
At  me :  I  won't 

Thomas.  What  ?  the  Doctor  threw  thee  on  the  bed 

Isbel.  Yes. 

Thomas.  Then  got  upon  thee,  and  held  thee  down  with 
All  his  strength. 

Isbel  Aye. 

Thomas,  Then  tickled  thee  soundly,  till  thou  tum'st  up 
like  a  Trout  in  the  water.  \ 

Isbel.  O  dear !  Doctor !  I  was  never  so  sweetly  cur'd 
In  all  my  life,  and  he  would  not  take  a  farthing 
Of  me.     I  was  just  falling  into  another  Fit  when 
You  woo'd  me,  with  a  mischief  to  you  ;  I  have  forgot 
The  Doctors  name  too. 

Thomas.  Poor  Mistress  Isbel !  fear  not,  I'le  cure  thee  when 
Thou  wilt ;  I  will  so  tickle  thee  ! 

Isbel.  Ah  !  tickle  me  thereabout !  any  body  can 
Tickle  me  thereabout.     Oh  the  sweet  Heavens ! 
We  shall  be  hang'd  if  our  Mistress  hear  us. 

Thomas.  Our  Mistress  hear  us  !  if  ten  couple  of  Cats  were 
Making  Love  at  her  Pillow,  and  all  the  Kings  Lyons 
Roaring  at  her  Beds  feet,  she  would  not  hear. 
Her  Husband,  our  Master  is  a  Bed  with  her :  I  caU'd  thee 
Up  to  tell  thee  of  it. 

Isbel.  What  ?  Our  Master  that  has  been  a  married  Batchelor 
These  nine  years  ? 

Thomas.  The  same :  and  they  are  just  now  dancing 
The  beginning  of  the  World. 


LJKC  me  ;  ana  i  ic  smoic  joa,  weii  area,  lor 
Swotr  Damme,  >nd  call'd  me  Son  of  »  Wbor 
Tw«DtT  tones,  and  tfacn  be  gave  me  a  Gninn 
Botas'soonas  1  ns  oat  of  the  Booo^  tbe  Bi 
Cnck*d  like  a  Ship  breakiDff  on  the  Sands, 
.\im1  mj  Misticss  cty'd  oat  Bke  a  drowoing 

/•IW.  Alas!  poarMisti«s!  if  hesboaldo 


Thawmt.  Smr,  Tate  sore  be  had  sontc  ill  d 
For  his  Eyes  roU'd,  and  his  Coktor  did  come 
.\ik1  go.  and  he  shook  all  orer,  as  if  he 
Had  the  Pklsie, 

Itiel.  Mr.  Thontas,  joa  aie  a  FooL 

Tkommt.  Fool !  Nay  if  ytm  go  to  that,  I  h( 
At  the  door,  and  lie  take  my  Oath  1  heaid 
Cnr.  O  Dear!  O  Sweet  Husband!  Ah! 
And  then  1  coald  bear  no  marei 

ttM.  Sow  am  1  so  «6aid  to  go  to  bed  ; 
For  1  shall  dream  of  nodiing  bat 
Djing ;  and  filing  into  such  grienNB  Fits, 
That  the  very  bed  wiU  tremble :  O  sweet  D 

TloKM.   I  tell  thee,  I'm  as  good  a  Doctor 
.\s  any  iHcathing:  Bat  talk  not  albed 
Before  we  hare  diank  to  their  Hans  in  Kdd 
Come  let's  to  the  Pantexy. 

Itirl.  A  match. 

Tlicmmt.  Let  tbem  with  too  mnch  Lore  de 
Good  Wine  is  better  then  the  Rts  o'  th'  Ht 
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Hazsard,  What  would'st  thou  have  ?  can'st  thou  not  speak 
for  it  ? 

Mrs,  Manleif,  O  me  unhappy  !  O  thou  slie  dissembler  f 

Hassard.  Dissembler  ?  'tis  a  word  I  understand  not : 
By  thy  own  Fair  Self^  not  one  unmeant  Oath 
Of  my  affection  hath  escap'd  my  Lips. 
Fair  Sweetness  !  what  a  Paradice  of  Beauty  ! 
'Twas  well  I  saw  thee  not  e're  I  enjoy'd  thee.  [Aside^ 

She  is  so  lovely !  I  could  ev'n  repent 
I  have  deceiv'd  her. 

Mrs.  Manley,  Was  my  Chastity 
So  envi'd  by  thee,  thou  must  rob  me  of  it  ? 

Hazzard,  By  this  Light,  Madam, 
You  are  the  first  Wife  ever  complained  of  that  fault. 

Mrs,  Manley,  With  what  Forehead 
Darest  thou  call  me  so  ? 

Hazzard,  Is  Pancrass  fallen  down  ?  or  the  Church  burnt 
there  ? 
The  Parson,  or  our  Parent-Clark  deceas'd  } 
Or  are  you  cloy'd,  and  surfeited  on  a  Husband 
After  so  long  a  Fast,  that  you  dare  ask 
That  Question  ? 

Mrs,  Manley,  Impudent  Ravisher  !  unhand  me  ; 
Thou  art  not  he ;  but  some  false  Villain 
Disclos'd  these  secrets  to  thee,  and  betray 'd  me. 
Let  me  go  Monster ;  I  will  fly  from  thee. 
Into  some  Desart,  where  the  direful  Screech-Owls.  .  . 

[She  struggles  to  get  from  hinK 

Hazzard,  Prithee  cast  off^  this  whining  foolish  humour  :  l 

[Kisses  her,  and  whispers  her  aside. 
Be  plyable ;  come,  come, 
You'l  ne're  be  right  till  I 

Mrs.  Manley,  This  startles  me :  this  private  token  speaks, 
him. 

Hazzard,  That  stagger'd  her. 

Mrs,  Manley.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 

Those  Eyes,  that  hair  is  very He : 

But  O  !  that  Voice,  like  the  Devils  cloven  Foot 
Discovers  an  Imposter.     Hence ;  I  loath  thee. 

Hazzard.  Art  thou  incurable  for  ever  ? 

Mrs,  Manley,  Yes :    unless   thou    could'st  restore  me  my 
stol'n  Honor. 

Hazzard,  For  that  Fair  Sweetness  sake  that  once  dwelt 
in  thee 
I  am  content  to  please  thee  to  my  mine, 
rie  take  one  journey  more,  whose  period 
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SkaD  be  Hj  T«Mb ;  Fie  tnvd  to  mj  desdi : 

For  'tis  Bo'sattcr  nopv  wliillier  I  wander,  [IFinpt 

Sace  I  kxiv  lost  dtti  dwdlmg  wlddi  I  luid 

To  tkr  ooee  tender  and  rdenting  Breast 

Yet  fiar  the  Lowe  yon  onee  pretended  to  me, 

Denj  not  the  last  KisB  to  a  djin^  Martyr.  [KisKthtr. 

Farewdl  for  rrer: 

Tbe  Duts  (if  Seoni  arediaipcr  for  than  those 

Ofangez.  [He  umbmUomM  ami  tkewt  kit  BnmL 

This  wmd  tlios  hast  given  me,  strikes  deeper  here 

Than  e're  an- Rirals  Sword  did.  [Haz,  i^iart  to  go  cd. 

JfnL  MmJe^  mess  me  !  I'm  amaxed  ! 
It  shonld  be  he !  and  jet  methinks  it  cannot : 
Pkaj  good  Sir,  star,  Alas  !  mj  tronbled  Brain's 
Distracted  'twixt  the  Love  and  Doubt  of  you ; 
And  bj  two  Strengths  of  eqoal  pow'r  my  Fears 
And  my  Aiectioos  bend  two  sereral  wayes : 
TrembUng  I  stand  !  tortnr'd  betweoi  them  both ; 
Bat  cannot  yi^d  to  the  force  of  either. 
So  willingly  I  pn^  to  be  deceived. 
That  I  coold  vrtsh  one  sense  a  Traytor  to  me. 
For  aU  things  ^se  conspire  in  your  reception ; 
But  this  old  tntsty  servant,  the  Sense  of  Hearing 
Evinces  plainly  yon  are  not  the  man. 

HmiomL  That  servant  yoa  call  Trusty,  is  a  Tn^tor, 
Or  an  o're-diligent  officious  Servant, 
Whose  caie  creates  imaginaiy  difficulties 
And  dangers,  where  the  way  is  safe  and  easie. 
Please  to  coiKult  the  Steward  of  your  Soul, 
And  Ruler  of  vour  Senses,  vour  wise  Reason. 
Ask  if  nine  Winters  Cold,  nine  Summers  Heats, 
And  almost  a  continual  emptiness. 
Can  i^use  but  alter  th'  Organs  of  the  Voice  ? 
Oh  !  Madam,  Madam,  did  you  know  my  Stoiy, 
You'd  rather  wonder  1  can  speak  at  all. 
Then  that  my  Tone  is  chang'd :  if  that  be  all 
The  scruple,  from  this  hour  I  will  be  dumb ; 
And  give  no  food  to  your  distrust. 

Mrt.  Mamlfy.  It  must  be  he. 
Sir,  you  may  spare  that  Pennance  ;  Tie  delight 
To  hear  you  tell  with  this  Voice,  how  your  old  one 
Departed  from  you,  and  by  frequent  hearing 
Forget  the  difference  of  their  sounds^     Believe  me  ! 
My  heart  shall  ever  be  so  full  of  joyes 
For  your  deliverance  ;  I  will  not  weep 
\Mien  you  relate  your  Sorrows. 


^^M-^H«,H      X  ,   m  M 
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Hazsard.  Love^  I  am  now  thy  Sacrifice^  on  this 
Thy  living  Altar  I  lay  down  my  life. 

Mrs.  Manley,  May  the  same  fire  that  bums  the  Victim^  seize 
The  Altar  too,  since  I  am  it 

Hazzard,  How  charming  she  looks  now  ? 
When  she  was  conceiv'd,  her  Mother  look't  on  Lallies. 
O !  I  could  stare  for  ever  here  !  Wild  Poetry ! 
Creatrix  of  Impossibilities, 
Show  me  but  such  another  'mong  thy  Quire 
Of  Goddesses,  and  I'le  forgo  my  Conquest. 

[Thomas  and  Isabel  with  a  Candle. 

Thomas.  Make  haste,  my  Young  Master  may  chance  to 
long  for 
Some  excuse  to  be  call'd  away  from  his  labour. 

Isabel.  Mistress  forsooth. 

Thomas.  Sir,  here's  an  Attendant  of  yours  a  wise  Maid 
that  knows  the  smack  of  her  Mistresses  Pallate,  and  gives  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  sharpness  of  yours,  has  brought  you  a 
Repairer  of  Falling  Nature,  and  your  Father-in-law  is  in  the 
next  Room,  who  Desires  to  be  informed,  whether  your  Wife 
have  breath  enough  left  to  ask  him  blessing 

Hazzard.  Prithee,  bid  the  Wench  come  in,  and  tell  my 
Father 
We'll  wait  upon  him  presently. 

Thomas.  Will  you  please  to  come  in  Sir. 

[Hazzard  and  Mrs.  Manley  kneel. 

Learcui.  Good  morrow,  good  morrow  Children, 
God  bless  you  both. 
What  ?  ha'  you  gotten  me  a  Grand-Child  to-night  ? 

Hazzard.  If  we  ha'  not.  Sir,  'tis  the  fault  of  the  Planets, 
and  not  of  us. 
For  I  have  plow'd  and  sow'd  in  a  rich  mould. 

IsabeL  O,  Forsooth  Cousin,  was  it  for  this  you  shifted  me 
off 
Last  night  ?  is  your  Melancholy  melted  away 
In  a  Feather-bed  ? 

Mrs.  Manley.  Prithee  Couz.  excuse  me,  I'le  give  thee  leave 
To  cheat  me  so. 

Isabel.  Beshrew  me.  Forsooth;  but  your  Husband's  a 
Gallant  Gentleman ! 

Mrs.  Manley,  Sweet  Heart,  here's  my  Cosin  Isbel. 

Hazzard.  So,  so,  I'm  glad  I  know  my  Cousins  name. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Manley.  She  is  a  Lady,  whom  without  a  Letter  of 
Attorney, 
From  you,  I  made  your  Substitute  in  my  Bed. 
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Hazzard.  Your  humble  servant, 

I'm  much  oblig'd  to  you  for  the  P 
Wife  in  my  absence.  I  hope  my  \ 
Your  Father  and  Mother  are  well. 

Learcut.  You  ore  mistaken.  Son, 
daughter. 

HazEard.  O  !  I  cry  you  mercy  s 
You  had  been  my  otiier  Cousin's  ] 
'Twas  well  I  bad  two  Cousins. 

Mrs.  Mmley.  Isbel  come  after  i 
(Mrs. 

Learcut.  What  a  fine  proper  Ge 
Of  what  a  goodly  Garb  and  Presen< 
Three  several  Messengers  to  hearl 

Thotnat.  Yes  :  whether  he  were 

Haszard.  O,  thank  you  heartil 
your  care. 
But  I  never  saw  any  of  'em. 

LearctU.  The  worse  luck  mine ; 

Hazzard.  No  indeed  Father. 

Learcul.  Son,  here's  a  Toy,  pray 

To  take  it  in  good  part ;  she  shall 
When  1  die. 

Haszard.  You  are  too  bountiful, 
[Op, 
Go,  carry  this  to  my  Wife,  it  is  he 
Blessing,  tell  her. 

Learcul.  And  Thomas,  fetch  up 
Set  it  on  the  Cupboard  in  the  Ch« 
And  the  Looking  Glass  intay'd  wi 
The  Knights  pawn'd,  and  forfeite< 

Hazzard.  The  Old  Man  will  gn 

LearctU.  Nay,  Son,  now  you  take 
Shall  not  be  wanting  to  you. 

Isabel.  A  pretty  Gentleman  !  w 

and  yet 
I  grieve  I  am  not ;  then  it  might  ha 
Taken  the  Love  my  Cousin  now  en 
Thy  tears  were  in  vain.  Now  I'n 
Die  for  him.  Then  had  not  I  dis 
Or  been  content  with  transitory  1 
I'le  to  my  Cousin  and  forget  him. 
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Hazzard,  Gome  Father  what  service  will  you  command  me  ^ 

Learcut,  Well  e'n  down  to  dinner  and  drink  healths 
To  Hans  in  Kelder. 

Hazzard.  Content. 

Learcut.  Have  you  burnt  any  Juniper  in  the  Parlour  ? 

Thomas,  Yes,  Sir.  [Thomas  holds  up  the  hangings. 

Come  in  Jack,  come  in. 

Enter  Underwit  fvUh  a  Cabinet  and  a  Packet. 

Hazzard.  How  now  Jack  ?  what  hast  thou  brought  ?  my 
Cabinet  ? 

Underwit.  Yes,  Sir :  and  here's  a  Packet  from  Van  Stoven^ 
Your  Factor  in  the  Mary.  [Hazzard  reads  the  letter, 

Learcut.  Some  good  News  sure ;  tor  he  is  very  well  pleas'd 
at  it. 
It  tickles  him,  he  smiles. 

Hazzard,  How  long  is't  since  these  came  ? 

Underwit.  Some  two  hours  since.  Sir. 

Hazzard.  Well  then,  I  have  leisure  to  stay  here  till  Evening, 
But  then  Father,  I  must  crave  your  dispensation,  and  my  wives^ 
Leave  for  this  Night,  the  reason  you  may  read  there,  if  you 
Vouchsafe  the  favour. 

Learcut.  \Iieads'\  Honoured  Sir,  my  Love  to  you  remem- 
bred ;  I  received  yours  of  the  Fourteenth  Instant,  wherein 
you  commanded  me  to  send  you  the  state  of  your  Affairs. 
I  came  down  this  Tyde  with  the  Mary,  and  in  my  company 
came  the  Unicom  to  Gravesend ;  the  Leopard,  the  Tygar, 
the  Crane,  and  the  John  of  London  we  expect  the  next 
Tyde.  The  Marriners  are  greedy  for  Money,  because  they 
have  not  any  to  see  the  Searchers  to  let  their  Parcels  go 
uncustom'd ;  wherefore  your  presence  some  time  this  Evening 
would  be  necessary:  you  need  not  bring  above  twelve 
hundred  pounds  Sterling  with  you,  for  I  have  here  near  three 
thousand  Pieces  of  Eight  in  Cash  aboard.  I  have  sent  you 
herewith  the  Bills  of  Lading  of  your  Six  Ships  for  fear  the 
former  I  sent  you  by  Petelr  Horen  might  miscarry.  I  have 
nothing  else  at  present  to  write,  but  that  it  would  please 
Heaven  to  bless  you ;  and  so  I  rest 

Your  Trusty  and  Faithful  Servant. 
[Here's  a  name  will  make  my  mouth  ake]. 

Hercules  Herman  Van  Stoven. 

Hazzard.  Now,  he's  poring  on  the  Bills  of  Lading,  where 
there  are 
Parcels  enough  to  furnish  the  City  these  twenty  years. 

Learcut.  Coperas,  Coperas,  Coperas 
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Haszard,  Yes ;  with  Gall  of  your  Worshipful  Conscience^ 
Will  make  fine  Ink  for  the  Devil  to  write  withalL 

Learcui.    Indico,     Indico, Scutchionele,     Ingots      of 

Gold 

Hassard,  As  much  as  you  can  lift ;  this  old  Coxcomb  will 
stand 
Poring  there  till  his  Spectacles  grow  blind : 
I  must  put  him  out  of  it :  Jack^  come  hither,  have  you 
Receiv'd  those  Bills  of  Exchange  from  Hans  ? 

Underwit,  He  has  accepted  them.  Sir,  and  for  your  present 
Occasion  sent  you  a  Thousand  pounds,  but  will  not  pay 
The  rest  till  the  Bills  are  due,  whereof  Eight  days 
Are  unexpired ;  so  there  remains  upon  'em 
Seven  thousand  pounds  and  upwards. 

Learcui.  More  wealth  yet  ?  sure  he  hath  got  a  CoUedge  of 
coining 
Devils  at  his  beck  :  else  this  was  impossible. 

Hazsard.  Give  me  the  Bills.     Come,  Sir,  wiU  you  walk 

down  into  the  Garden  ? 
Learcui.  I,  Son,  there  we'll  confer. 

Hassard.  My  Heart,  prithee  make  haste  down,  I  am  no 
body 
Without  thee.  [Between  the  Scenes. 

Mrs.  Manley.  I  obey  you  instantly. 

Learcui.  What  a  fortunate  man  am  I  in  a  Loving  and  a 
Rich  Son  ? 
In  the  afternoon  we'll  to  Gleek  till  towards  evening. 

Hassard.  By  that  time  my  Coach  may  come,  if  you  intend 
to  make 
Visits  to  day. 

To  them  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Sir,  just  as  I  was  going  down  through  the  Hall,  I 
met 
The  noise  of  Fidlers  that  use  to  play  the  Healths  to  you, 

who  heard 
Of  your  arrival,  will  not  be  kept  out  with  twenty  Whifflers. 

Hassard.  Bid  'em  strike  up  hastily,  but  thrust  out  that 
Old  Violin  that  uses  to  set  men's  Teeth  on  edge. 

Thomas.  Shall  old  blind  David  with  the  Harp  come  in  Sir, 
he  playes 

Sellingers  Round  in  Sippets  the  rarest 

Hassard.  If  he  do,  remove  the  Cloaks  into  the  Butteiy, 
He  can  feel  though  he  cannot  see. 

Thomas.  I  wUl  Sir.  [They  all  go  out  but  Thomab. 

Do  you  hear  Porter,  put  out  the  Mandrake  with  the 
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Squeaking  Christopher :  Set  the  blind  Harper  in  the  Comer. 
Now  Fidlers^  scrape  your  Guts  till  your  Hearts  ake. 
f  A  Dance  and  Song  concludes  the  Act. 
\  Mrs.  Manley^  Isbel^  and  another  Maid  in  the  Dance, 
Learcut,  'Tis  very  well :  Now  Son  let's  in  to  Dinner. 
Hazzard,  We  wait  upon  you^  Sir :  Come  my  Dear  Love, 
Though  Fortune  and  your  Father  once  have  try'd  us, 
Their  utmost  spight  again  shall  n'ere  divide  us : 
In  kind  Embraces  we  our  lives  will  waste^ 
And  double  Joyes  to  come^  for  Sorrows  past. 

[Exeunt  oinnes, 

ACT:  III. 

SCEN.  I.  A  Chamber  nnih  a  Bed  in  it. 

Enter  Hazzard  and  UNDERwrr  with  a  Pillow  under  his  Cloak, 

On  a  Cupboard  Plate  and  Jewels. 

Mrs.  Manley.  Sweet  LfOve^  make  as  much  haste  home  again 
As  you  can. 

I  shall  be  sick  till  I  see  you  again.     I'm  afraid  almost  to  trust 

You  out  of  my  sights  your  former  Voyage  runs  so  in  my  mind. 

[Underwff  p€icks  the  Plate  and  Jewels  into  the  PUlowbear. 

Hazzard.  I  will  be  back  again  to  nighty  if  possible. 
Business  must  be  look'd  after  Sweet-Heart :  Once  more 
Farewell  till  to  morrow. 

Here^  Sirrah^  take  this  Gold  with  you.      [Gives  him  a  Purse. 
Hast  thou  got  all  ?  [Aside. 

Underwit.  Not  left  a  Silver  Spoon^  nor  a  Hook  to  hang 
A  Napkin  at. 

Hazzard.  Away  then^  make  haste^  and  get  aboard  the  ship 
I  won  at 
Gravesend :  she  rides  now  by  Cuckolds  Haven  : 
Stay  there  till  I  come  to  thee. 

Underwit.  Why,  will  you  not  along  with  me  ?  methinks 
It  would  be  very  convenient  to  fly  away  in  that 
For  fear  of  a  surprise.     We  have  got  a  handsom 
Pittance  that  will  make  us  live  like  Princes. 

Hazzard.  Tis  not  meer  Avarice  incites  me  further^  but  a 
design 
Of  higher  consequence. 

Underwit.  What  then^  would'st  have  the  Wench  away  too  ? 

Hazzard.  Prithee  be  not  scrutinous^  but  obedient ;  give  out 
That  you  are  bound  for  the  Barbados,  and  let  vour 
Streamers  be  display'd^  that  I  may  know  you. 
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in  tiftc  Wontn  tso, 
oftiie 


mik  UmnviT. 
THE  SCEXE,  Umvmts  Ht 


Fire  this  ETcmii^  Sr? 
a  Plot  apoD  my  Qll^ 


would   endure  two  in 

tkat  is  yonr  stint. 

Fm  noofvigfat 
abore-Bridge,  Sir, 

are  Innlt  apon't :  'tis  sodi  a  Sessoo,  Sir, 
a  Ban:  for  a  Fanaticks  Teeth,  as  he 
Vmssd  br  j«^  naw^  shatteted,  as  if  one  had  plaid  a  Tune 
On  the  Gridxroa. 

^  To  iMem  Ian.  nauumg  n  hoMie,  amd  praaUbf  efer. 


Lrmmt  How  now  ?  whither  so  fast  ?    Is  jonr  > 
In  laboor  alreadr? 

Isbti.  O  Lord;  forsooth^  Sir.  mj  Mistress  is  undone. 

Thommt    The  more  shame  for  her  Husband. 

Mrt,  MmUnf.  O  Father,  we  are  robb'd. 

LtmrcmL  That  veiT  Word  sticks  liice  a  cake  6i  Ice  at  mj 
heart. 
I  dare  not  ask  of  what. 

Mrg.  Mamlry,  AU  your  Plate,  and  the  Jewels  you  gave  me 
Are  Tanished.  as  if  they  had  been  Af^nrisionsL 

Thomuu.  Why,  this  conies  of  keeping  no  Fire  in  the  house, 
Any  manner  of  light  would  have  fiigfated  a  Thief 

Leamti.  Where  was  my  Son  ? 

3/rt.  yiamlnf.  He  went  out  upon  business  as  soon  as  e're 
you  left  him. 

Ijcamd.    Ah  I   curse   of  his  Journey  !    this  is  one  of  his 
tricks. 
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I  thought  what  a  Son  I  had  got :  send  a  Hue  and  Cry  after  him 
Presently. 

Mrs.  Matdey,  Pray  do  not  wrong  him : 
I  know  his  Noble  Mind's  so  truly  vertuous^  that  should  he 
Hear  of  your  suspicions :  he'd  blush  to  death  for  shame^ 
Not  of  himself^  but  you. 

Thomas,  He  Sir  ?  No  Sir,  y'are  mistaken  in  Mr.  Manley  : 
I'm  sorry 
You  should  injure  so  worthy  a  Gentleman :  I  warrant  he 
Forgot  to  shut  the  door,  and  somebody  'een  slipt  in 
And  stole  away  all. 

LearciU.  This  .was  your  fault  too,  you  Baggage ;  would 
You  have  such  a  Treasure  in  your  Chamber,  and  dare  to  sleep  ? 
You  never  leam't  that  of  me,  I'm  sure. 

To  them  Hazzard  in  a  Fume, 

Thomas,  O,  here's  the  Gentleman  himself  now :  you  shall 
see 
What  he'l  say  to  you. 

Learcul,  'Tis  not  he  sure,  if  he  were  guilty,  he  durst  not 
face  me  again. 
You  Housewife,  hear  you :  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Manley. 

Not  a  word  of  what  I  said. 
Mrs,  Manley,    Be   confident.   Sir,   I   respect    both    your 
Honours 
And  your  Safeties  more  high  then  to  reveal  it. 
Hazzard,  Where  is  this  drunken  Dog  ?    With  a  Pox  to  him  ! 
must  my 
Business  be  neglected  for  his  afternoons  Drinkings  ?  Prithee 

[To  Mrs.  Manley. 
Sweet  forgive  me, 

I  did  not  see  thee,  my  impatience  hoodwinks  me. 
Where  is  this  Villain  ? 

Mrs,  Manley,  Whom  mean  you  Dear  ? 
Hazzard,  This  careless  Rascal. 
Learcut,  Whom  Son  ? 

Hazzard,  Thus  he  serves  me  always  when  my  occasions 
require 
Greatest  haste  ;  he  must  be  Tipling. 
Learcut,  Good  Son,  tell  us  whom. 
Thomas,  He's  monstrous  angry ! 

Hazzard,  Why,  my  negligent  Rascal  Jack ;  I  hope  Thomas, 
You  would  not  detain  him. 

Thomas,  By  my  troth,  I  saw  him  not  this  Evening,  nor 
heard 
Of  him,  till  when  you  bid  him  make  haste  after  you. 
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Hazsard.  Is  he  not  in  the  House  then  ?  now  do  not  I  know 
Where  to  find  hun  without  a  Conjuror  ;  the  Rogue 
Has  got  my  money  too :  Thirteen  hundred  pound  in  Gold^ 
And  without  that,  I  am 

Learcut,  Ha !  then  I  smell  Knavery^  had  he  so  much  of 
yours? 

Hazsard,  He  wanted  not  a  grain  of  the  sum. 

Learcut,  As  sure  as  can  be,  t£is  Fellow  is  run  away  with  all. 

Hazzard,  No :  do  not  think  so :  alas  !  he  was  Cashier  unta 
my  Uncle. 

Learcut,  And  methinks  now  to  you. 

Hazzard,  I  dare  swear,  his  innocence  in  that  points  equal 
With  mine. 

Learcut.  Nay,  be  not  over  confident,  for  we  are  robb'd  too. 

Hazzard.  Robb'd  ! 

Learcut,  Yea,  verily,  robb'd,  all  my  Plate  is  run  away,  and 
Your  wives  Jewels. 

Mrs,  Manley,   It  could  be  none  but  he^  for  I  mist  him 
presently 
After  your  departure. 

Hazzard,  Nay,  then  I  am  confuted :  O  !  these  Knaves  that 
can  be  so 
False-hearted !    Do  they  think  there  is  no  Hell,  Father  ? 

Learcut,  O,  good  Son,  do  not  put  me  in  mind  of  Hell ! 

Hazzard.  But  has  the  Rogue  taken  all  ? 

Mrs.  Manley,  All  but  my  Wedding  Ring,  Love. 

Hazzard,  Nay,  if  that  be  safe,  it's  no  matter  for  the  rest : 
We  have  more  Jewels  in  my  Ships. 
Come,  Sir,  be  not  dejected^  leave  the  melancholy  ; 
Send  it  after  the  Thief,  let  it  pursue  his  Conscience 
Like  a  Hue  and  Ciy  :  but  what  an  afront  'twill  be  unto 
My  Credit,  To  have  it  said  for  a  slight  thousand  pounds 
Manley  was  fain  to  beg  help  of  a  Broker. 
O  !  I'm  transported  ! 

Mrs,  Manl^.  Dear  Sir,  be  calmer,  that  may  be  soon  repaired. 

Hazzard,  O  !  never !  never  ! 

Mrs,  Manley,  Sweet  Love,  command  your  temper. 

Hazzard.  Shall  my  Factors  send  double  Letters  for  so  small 
a  trifle  } 

Mrs,  Manley.  He  marks  me  not;    good  Father,  do  you 
speak 
To  him :  his  duty  will  not  let  him  use  you  so. 

Learcut,  What  ails  you  Son  ?  can  you  be  patient  at  a  certain 
Loss  ?  and  care  to  think  you  must  do  that  which  Knights 
And  Lords  do,  borrow :   I^  and  glad  too  if  they  can  have 
credit. 
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You  shall  not  stray  for  such  a  Sum  ;  Tie  be  your  Scriv'ner 
And  your  Usurer. 

Mrs,  Manley,  O  my  dear  Father  ! 

Learcut,  Thomas^  go ;  go  fetch  a  Thousand  pounds  from 
My  house.  [Thomas  goes  out. 

Hazzard,  How  shall  I  defer  this  ?    for  ought  you  know 
Sir,  he's 
One  whose  tongue  is  taught  to  speak  lyes  to 
Gull  you:  this  is  too  great  a  Trust  to  repose  in  any  one 

person. 
Oblige  me  but  with  your  company,  down  stairs,  and 
There  Tie  give  you  Security  for't,  Tie  not  finger  one  penny 
else. 

Learcut.  Well,  I  will  not  force  you  to  do  this  ;  but  yet 
You  may.  Son,  for  mortality  sake ;  for  I  protest,  the 
Reason  I  go  with  you,  is  not  for  Jealousie  of  you 
But  to  bear  you  company.  [Thomas  returns  with  a  Bag. 

Thomas.  Here  'tis  in  Gold,  Sir. 

Learcut.  Come  will  you  walk  Son,  we'l  take  a  Sculler  at  the 
Next  stairs.  [He  goes  out. 

Hazzard.  I'le  wait  on  you ;  my  Dear,  once  more  Farewel. 
This  night  will  be  the  longest  of  our  stay. 
Thomas,  get  you  gone  to  Justice  Fowler  for  a  Warrant, 
And  lay  after  my  Renegado.  [Mrs.  Manley  goes  out. 

Thomas.  I  will  Sir.     If  I  catch  him,  I'le  make  him  piss 
Vinegar  for 
Steah'ng  the  Silver  Chamber-pot.     Ah,  Rogue,  no  mercy  of 
A  Young  Gentlewoman.  [He  goes  out.. 

Hazzard.  Now,  after  my  new  Father-in-law His 

Covetousness  to  have  Security  for  his  Thousand  pounds, 
Has  made  him  willing  to  go  with  me  to  my  Ship ; 
Where  I  will  first  clap  him  under  Hatches,  and  then 
Return  and  plunder  him  to  a  Joyn'd-stool. 
It  is  decreed  ;  Nor  shall  thy  Fate,  Old  Man,  resist  my  Vows. 

[Exit  Hazzard. 

SCESE—Learcut's  House. 

Enter  Hazzard  wet,  Mrs.  Manley  runs  to  embrace  him. 

Mrs.  Manley.  Dear  Sir,  Welcome,  you  have  almost 
Outgone  my  wishes. 

Where's  my  Father  !  Ha  !  he  weeps  ;  nay,  then 
My  heart  misgives  me.  [He  weeps. 

Hazzard.  Oh  !  my  eyes  will  better  relate  the  Story  than  my 
Tongue,  which  newly  scap't  the  danger,  trembles  with  fear. 
And  hardly  yet  can  stammer  my  misfortunes. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  Q 
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Mn.  Manley.  Sir,  the  certainty  of  your  safety  will 
Keep  me  alive  whatever  you  relate. 

Hassard,  Alas  !  the  Story's  short :  Your  Father  s  dead. 
He  would  needs  take  water  in  a  Sculler ;  And  to  save  part 

of  the 
Charges,  going  to  row,  overturned  the  Boat  upon  a  Buoy :  he 
had  a  thousand  Guinneys  in  his  pocket,  which  were  too 
powerful  for  his  Age,  so  his  money  weigh'd  him  down,  and 
Heaven  knows  whither  it  has  carried  him.  You  may  well 
think  I  did  what  I  was  able  to  have  saved  him ;  but  it  was 
his  destiny  !  Yet  he  had  the  comfort,  which  no  other  Usurer 
ever  had,  to  have  his  Gold  go  with  him. 

Mrs,  Manley,  Miserable  woman !  my  sorrows  never  end  ! 
But  as  some  pass  by,  others  succeed, 
More  bitter  than  the  former.  [She  goes  out  fvith  Isbsl. 

IsbeL  Beshrew  his  Heart  for't ! 
For,  trust  me.  Sir,  you  discourse  finely ;  methinks  I 
Shall  desire  to  hear  you  often,  you  have 
In  a  short  time  altered  me  much.  [She  goes  out 

Hassard.  Peace  dwell  in  your  soft  breast !  lo  !  She's  mine. 

Enter  Thomas,  crying, 

Haszard,    Now  what  would  this  whining  fellow  have? 
How  now, 
Thomas,  you  hear  the  sad  news  Thomas  ? 

Thomas,  Yes  Sir,  I  heard  it  to  my  grief,  for  having  to  no 
purpose  search'd  all  day  after  your  Man,  I  went  in  a  melan- 
choly humour  to  the  labour  in  vain,  and  condoling  your 
Worships  misfortune  over  two  pots  of  Ale,  a  dismal  voice 
Croaked  out  my  Master  s  death.     Oh,  Oh,  Oh  ! 

Hazzard,  Alas  poor  Thomas,  we  must  all  die ! 

Thomas,  I  have  heard  a  great  many  say  so,  but  they  were 
all  Parsons,  Sir,  Yet  now  methinks  I  believe  it  too :  And  Die 
of  such  a  death.  Sir,  and  in  such  a  place,  where  he  shall 
never  be  at  rest,  but  rowl  up  and  down  Mrith  the  Tide,  till 
one  ravenous  Fish  make  a  Leg  of  him  travel  on  an  errand  to 
Bermudos,  another  lead  him  by  one  Arm  to  China  ;  Oh  it  is 
lamentable,  and  makes  me  continually  cry  and  howL 

Hazzard,  Troth,  Thomas  I  pitty  thee,  thou  drivel'st  notably. 
Why  dost  not  get  thee  a  bib  ? 

Thomas,  I  have  bespoke  one.  Sir,  and  a  dozen  of  Muckanders. 

Hazzard,  Look  who  knocks  at  door. 

Thomas,  I  Sir,  who's  there  ? 

Underwit,  Is  Mrs.  Manley  within  ? 

Thomas,  Yes,  Sir,  please  to  come  in. 

[To  them  UNDERwrr  disguised. 
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Underwit.  Save  you.  Sir,  is  your  name  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Hazzard.  Yes,  Sir,  to  serve  you. 

Underroit.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  safe.  Sir,  but  the  Corps  of 
the  old  man  you  left  behind  you,  was  taken  up  at  the  Isle  of 
Doggs,  his  body  lay  'o  th'  shore  as  I  passed  by  there.  I  was 
inform 'd  he  was  your  Father-in-Law. 

Hazzard.  He  was  Sir. 

UndertvU.  Understanding  his  Relation  to  a  Gentleman  of 
your  Nobleness,  my  Piety  commanded  me  to  cloath  him  in  a 
wooden  Suit,  and  bring  him  hither  to  you. 

Thomas.  I  will  go  kiss  him  all  over  e're  he's  buried. 

Underwit.  Spare  your  pains.  Sir,  'twill  be  unnecessary,  for 
the  Coffin  is  nail'd  up,  and  hoop'd  vdth  Iron. 

Hazzard.  You  have  shewed  much  Humanity  in  this  Action. 
Sir,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  rob  us  of  your  company,  till  you 
have  Finish'd  that  civility  you  have  begun,  leave  him  not 
now,  till  you  have  left  him  in  the  Earth.  Take  Order  for 
his  Funeral  this  Night,  we  must  make  hast  with  him,  to 
perform  the  Will  of  the  Dead,  which  was  ever  You  know  to 
save  Tavern  Charges;  invite  all  the  Neighbours,  and  all's 
Acquaintance  to  assist  our  mourning,  will  you  please  to 
follow  ? 

Underwit.  I  wait  on  you.       [Hazzard  and  Underwit  go  out. 

Thomas.  Doleful  imployment ! 
How  will  I  gnaw  the  sweet-meats  in  my  fury ! 
Out  eat  a  Justice,  and  out  drink  a  Jury.  [Exeunt. 


ACT.  IV. 

SCEN.  I.     Mr.  Manley  newli/  landed. 

Mr.  Manley.  What  a  Megrim  I  have  in  my  head  !  The 
world  is  very  merry,  as  I  passed  along  the  Trees  and  Hills 
danced  Trenchmore.  Catch  me  at  Sea  again,  and  divide  me 
among  the  Mackrel,  hang  me,  if  the  tempest  be  not  yet  in 
my  brains,  well  I'm  glad  I'm  at  my  Journey's  end.  I  hope 
Hazard  hath  thriven  well,  I  was  impatient  to  know  it,  and 
that  made  me  hasten  speedily  after  him ;  here's  the  Cloyster 
where  my  Wife's  mew'd  up,  and  that  the  door  where  those 
lights  are  !  what's  the  matter  tro  ?  Those  Torches  speak  a 
Funeral,  pray  heaven  she  be  safe. 

[A  Drawer  parses  over  the  Stage  with  Pottle  Pots. 
rie  ask,  it  is  less  difficult  to  bear  a  danger,  then  'tis  to  mis- 
trust it ;  come  hither  boy,  whose  buried  from  that  House  } 

Drawer,  'Tis  Mr.  Learcut  Sir. 
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Mr.  Manly,  Ha^  boy !  prethee  speak  that  again. 

Drawer.  'Tis  Mr.  Learcut 

ilf r.  Manly,  There's  a  Crown  for  thy  News  boy. 

[Gives  money. 

Drawer.  Thank  you.  Sir,  would  you  please  to  know  any 
thing  else  I  can  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  prethee,  how,  and  when  died  he  ? 

Drawer.  He  was  Drown'd  yesterday. 

Mr.  Manly.  I'm  sorry 'twas  no  sooner.  \Ande. 

How  hath  he  disposed  of  his  Estate  ? 

Drawer.  Troth  Sir,  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  my  Master 
say,  his  Daughter  was  to  have  all. 

Mr.  Manly.  There's  an  Angel  boy.  [Gives  money. 

Drawer.  Sure  the  Gentleman's  distracted.  [Aside, 

Mr.  Manly.  Sirra,  I'le  set  thee  up  Rogue,  thou  shalt  be 
free  of  Guild-Hall.  I'le  change  thy  Apron  into  a  Gold-chain  ; 
thou  shalt  talk  to  Gentlemen  with  thy  Hatt  on,  come  tell 
more  good  news,  how  does  his  Daughter  resent  it 

Drawer,  What's  that.  Sir. 

ilf r.  Manly,  How  doth  she  bear  it,  knave  } 

Drawer.  Very  sadly,  'tis  said  Sir,  and  the  servants  of  the 
house  say  she  would  do  much  worse,  but  that  she  is  cheer'd 
up  by  her  Husband. 

Mr,  Manly.  Ha  Boy  ! 

Drawer.  By  her  Husband,  Sir,  that  came  very  rich  from 
beyond  Sea  lately. 

Mr.  Manly.  Give  me  my  money  again  boy. 

Drawer.    Excuse   me   for  that.   Sir;    my   Father  was   a 
Gentleman's  Falconer,  and  he  told  me  the  first  Principle  of 
Hawking  was  Hold-fast,  if  you  are  upon  that  lock, 
Farwell,  Sir. 

[He  offers  to  run  away.     Mr.  Manly  catches  him. 

Mr,  Manly,  Nay,  friend,  I  shall  take  advice  from  your 
Father  too,  for  holding  fast,  and  keep  you  here  a  little 
longer. 

Drawer.  O  Lord,  Sir,  for  heavens  sake,  my  Master  will 
hang  me  for  staying. 

Mr.  Manly.  And  I'le  cut  your  throat,  if  you  offer  to  stir  ; 
this  shakes  me,  if  Haasard  have  served  me  an  old  trick  of 
Trustees,  and  entr'd  my  Freehold  for  his  own  use.    I'm  rarely 

serv'd ^yet  if  he  would  have  don't,  I  have  such  high  proon 

of  her  Loyalty  I  know't  impossible  !  Yet  woman,  though 
she  be  a  fine  thing,  must  be  charily  kept  from  touching,  or 
she  will  crack  like  a  china  dish,  with  a  little  blow.  It  may 
be  he  hath  assur'd  her  of  my  death,  and  so  hath  wrought  her 
well;  be  what  will,  I  am  resolv'd  I'le  not  appear  till  the 
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solemnity  be  over^  come  Sirrah^  get  me  a  room  where  I  may 
see  the  Fmieral  march  by,  her'es  t'other  Crown  for  you. 

Drawer,  I,  Sh*,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  beg  pardon  of  my 
Master  for  me,  hee'l  rant  like  a  Corporal.  \_Tkeif  go  otU, 

SCEN.  II.     In  Learcut's  House, 
Andrew  and  George. 

Andrew,  Make  hast  up  to  Isbel  quickly,  there's  an  old 
toothless  Lady,  that  feels  the  Burnt- Wine  needs  no  chewing, 
has  mumbled  the  Silver  Flaggon  full,  and  calls  for  more  still. 

George.  And  there's  the  Seaman's  wife,  that  sits  next  to 
her  has  wept  out  the  bowl  twice  fill'd  in  telling  a  mournful 
story,  how  her  first  Husband  was  wrackt  'oth'  sands  for  want 
of  water. 

Andrew,  A  curse  on  her  old  dun  Chapps  !  where  the  Devil 
does  she  find  Stowage  for  all  she  swallows  ? 

George,  Marry,  hang  her !  shee's  Hogs-head  risen  in  the 
Waste.  These  women  of  a  Dutch  built  are  all  Hold,  within 
two  inches  of  their  Port-holes,  both  abow  and  abaft. 

[He  goes  out, 

Andrew,  Nurse,  here's  nobody  here  but  I  now. 

[Nurse  Reaches  a  galloti  pot  from  behind  the  Scenes, 
and  says  within. 

Nurse.  [Within.^  Here  Andrew,  quickly  clap  this  under  the 
Stairs,  and  let  my  son  carry't  home  when  he  comes. 

Andrew.  I  warrant  you,  by  this  light,  'tis  as  hot  as  a 
smoothing  Iron,  now  fill  me  mine  speedily  that  I  may  be 
Jogging. 

To  him  Dick. 

Dick,  Fly,  fly,  Andrew,  they  are  ready  to  Choak  for  want 
of  you,  in  the  back  Chamber  there's  the  Grocers  daughter 
stands  licking  her  lipps  at  the  empty  Goblet,  like  a  Horse 
founder'd  upon  all  four,  and  rocks  herself  from  one  Legg  to 
tother. 

Andrew,  I'm  there  already.         [Hes  going  out  with  his  pott. 

To  him  George. 

George.  More  Wine  for  the  Lords  sake,  there's  a  Felt- 
maker's  Wife  within  come  out  of  Southwark,  that  inveighs 
against  intemperance,  she  has  sipt  off  my  Lading  in  her 
declamation,  and  is  now  fallen  into  a  new  discourse  over 
Andrews.  I'le  say  this  for  her,  she  keeps  close  to  her  Text 
still.     Dispatch  me.  Nurse  this  Pot  will  hold  'em  some  play. 

[Goes  out  with  the  Pot, 
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To  him  Andrew. 

Andrew,  The  Women  are  all  serv'd^  George  into  the  Chamber 
where  the  Corps  are,  the  Gentlemen  will  be  soon  run  over, 
for  they  are  most  of  'em  Sack  drinkers^  but  have  a  care  of 
the  Constable,  and  be  sure  you  fill  him  a  brimmer,  or  heel 
call  twice. 

George.  The  best  way  to  please  him,  is  to  set  the  Pot  to 
his  Nose.  [Goes  out  ladtn. 

Andrew.  Prethee  Nurse,  quench  me  with  a  bowl  of  the 
sweetest.     I  am  so  dry,  I  shall  take  fire  else. 

\She  reaches  out  a  bowl  from  behind  and  he  dmb. 
Truly  these  burials  are  very  comfortable  things,  they  are 
tricks  to  make  men  do  good  works  after  their  death,  here 
Nurse,  give  me  my  charge  now  a  bigger  bowl  for  the  Serving- 
men  as  you  love  me,  they  have  breath  that  will  suck  like 
whirl-pools. 

[As  he  goes  off',  enter  Hazzard  and  a  FocmoY  at  tie 
other  side. 


SCEN.  III.     LearcuU  House. 

Hazzard.  Art  thou  sure  'twas  he  ? 

Footboy.  Am  I  sure  you  are  not  he  ?  He  was  in  the  very 
Cloaths  you  gave  him  first,  leaning  out  of  the  Tavern  window 
one  pair  of  Stairs  high  towards  the  Street  with  a  Tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Hazzard.  Take  that  for  thy  discovery.  [Gives  tnati^' 

rie  make  thee  more  famous  than  Columbus,  boy,  Call 

Underwitt  hither  to  me.  [The  Footboy  goes  wt. 

Is  the  Gentleman  so  hasty  ?  Is  he  jealous  ?  'Twas  an  over- 
sight in  me  to  leave  money  with  him.  Had  I  only  taken 
order  for  his  Diet  he  might  have  stay'd  there  yet,  and  not 
like  an  unmannerly  Cuckold  have  interrupted  me  in  my 
banquet  on  his  Spouse.  Wit  repair  this  Errour,  or  thou  shalt 
for  ever  do  pennance  in  durty  sheets,  and  wast  thy  Treasury 
in  writing  speeches  for  the  City  Pageants  {He  studies)  it  must 
be  so,  there  is  no  remedy. 

To  him  Underwit. 

O  Underwit,  welcome,  I  want  thy  help  indeed  now. 
Underwit.  Why,  what  new  accident  ? 
Hazzard.  Manly 's  come  over. 
Underwit.  How ! 
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Hazzard.  Nay^  I  know  not  how ;  whether  in  an  Egg-shell 
or  a 
Man  of  War. 

Underwit,  How  came  the  intelligence  ? 

Hazzard.  My  boy  going  out  for  Torches  saw  him  in  the 
Tavern  Window. 

Underwit,  All's  spoil'd  then^  if  we  love  ourselves^  let's  sneak 
out  at  the  back-door^  with  what  we  can  take  up  privately, 
unto  our  Ship^  and  set  sail. 

Hazzard.  Whence  this  fear  ?  Art  thou  tum'd  Coward  lately  ? 

Underwit,  Faith,  I  thought  I  was  valiant  once,  but  then  I 
was  honest,  I  believe  I  could  yet  make  a  shift  to  fight,  but 
to  be  wailed  up  to  Tyburn  in  a  Land  Sculler,  attended  with 
a  train  of  Halberdiers,  Truant-prentices,  seems  to  mee  much 
unlike  a  gentleman. 

Hazzard.  Come,  be  resolute,  and  dare  thy  fate.  I'le  teach 
thee  how  to  ward  this  blow,  be  thou  but  bold. 

Underwit,  You  know  though  I  am  no  Master  Architect  of 
high  design,  I'm  an  indifferent  subordinate  workman,  and 
can  obey  directions. 

Hazzard,  Then  thus,  (They  whisper)  how  lik'st  thou  this  ? 
Let  me  hugg  thee ! 

Underwit,  Hast  thou  never  a  little  Cadua  that  follows  thee  ! 
Nothing  less  than  a  Devil  could  teach  thee  this. 

Hazzard,  Commit  not  Sacriledge  to  Mercury  ; 
Nor  rob  him  of  his  honour,  he's  the  God  of 
Co3mers  boy,  and  sublimates  a  wit. 
He  flies  into  my  fancy,  when  I  am  mov'd  there. 
Away,  about  it  quickly.  [They  go  out  severally. 


SCEN.  IV.  The  Street, 

Mr,  Manly,  What  a  deal  ado  is  here  about  a  Fellow  rais'd 
from  a  Whole-sale  Cheese-monger  to  be  a  Merchant  and 
Match  into  a  Noble  Family !  What  a  Melody  the  Peckled 
boys  of  Christ-Church  made  !  A  Herald  Usher'd  the  Hearse 
forsooth,  and  after  that  a  mourning  Serving-man  with  a  Crest. 
Thomas  succeeded  him  with  a  Helmet  instead  of  a  Butter 
Firkin,  next  marcht  his  Hearse  beset  with  Funeral  Scutcheons 
(Azure  on  a  Fez  Argent,  three  Tortoises,  in  chief  as  many 
Plates,  which  are  by  interpretation,  three  Holland-Cheeses 
on  a  Stall,  and  the  Suffolk  on  a  Shelf)  in  the  rear  of  this  came 
my  Spouse,  supported  by  my  Benefactor,  with  a  Pox  to 
him,  and  after  him  the  whole  crew  of  Billingsgate  and 
Wapping. 
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To  him  Hazzard  leading  Mrs.  Manly  tn  mounmg, 

and  IsBEL. 

Oh^  here  they  are  returning,  now  I  will  Salute  'em. 

Hazzard.  Dear  fair  one,  stop  those  flood-gates ;  yoa  o'le 
flow. 
Your  health  as  well  as  beauty. 

Isbel,  Sweet  forsooth  Cozen,  be  your  self  again. 
To  grieve  that  is  to  Capitulate  with  heaven. 
Or  repine  at  it.     Did  you  indent  with  Providence. 
His  Life  should  out  last  yours  ?    Thank  Heaven  for  lending 
it  so  long ;  grudge  not  to  part  with  what's  not  yours  when 
the  Owner  calls  for't,  as  the  Parsoti  sweetly  told  us. 

Manly,  By  your  leave  Gallants. 

Mrs,  Manly,  Sure  I  should  know  that  Voice. 

[Lt/b  up  her  veil  and  tmh. 

Manly,  Do  you  know  me  Madam  : 
Sure  you  are  not  so  over-grown  in  Tears,  but  your  Eye  may 
discern  whether  you  know  me  then : 

Hazzard,  Tie  satisfy  you  briefly.  Sir,  I  ne're  till  now 
beheld  you. 

Manly,  No  Sir,  I  am  her  Husband. 

Hazzard.  If  any  former  Contract  do  Intitle  you  to  make  a 
claim,  do  it  by  Law,  Our  Marriage  cancels  it,  let  the  Church 
decide  the  Controversie. 

Isbel,  Sir,  forbear,  you  are  uncivil,  if  you  have  ought  to  say, 
Do  it  by  your  Proctor. 

Manly,  Do  you  think  Tie  be  talk'd  out  of  my  wife? 

Hazzard,  Your  Wife. 

Manly,  I,  my  Wife  ravished  by  thee. 

Hazzard,  Call  for  a  Beadle  hear  to  conduct  this  madman 
to  Bedlam. 

Manly,  Do,  and  bid  him  bring  a  whip  with  him,  why 
thou  base  Impostor  with  what  forehead  darest  thou  deny 
these  evident  truths :  canst  thou  deny  thy  promise  made  to 
me  for  my  re-establishment  in  my  Estate,  and  now  instead 
of  that,  ransak'st  my  rich  Treasure,  thou  perjur'd  Trayterous 
Villain. 

Hazzard,  These  fowl  words  I  know  not  how  to  answer. 

Mavly.  I  believe  thee. 

Hazzard.  In  tearms  as  scurrillous,  but  the  Laws  shall  revenge 
my  silence.  Tie  provide  you  a  Desk  with  a  window  to  peep 
out  at,  where  exalted  above  the  Vulgar,  you  may  declame  to 
the  Admiring  Porters. 

Manly.  Tis  a  place  Tie  not  dis-sease  you  of,  y*are  heir 
apparent  to  the  Pillow  ;  and  in  great  probability  to  inherit  t 
more  lofty  tenement  near  Padington. 
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Hazzard,  You  look  as  you  would  take  a  room  there. 

Manly,    Counterfiting  my  person  makes   it  yours  by  the 
Statute. 
Did  you  supply  my  wants  to  begger  me^  Your 
Charity  was  a  Plot  I  see. 

Hazzard,  What  means  that  orlando  furioso^  is  the  Moon  at 
full  that  he  raves  thus  ?  Your  name  is  Tom. 

Manly,  Is  it  so^  and  you  would  make  it  Fool :  but  e're  we 
part  you'l  find  I've  wit  enough  to  prove  you  a  Knave ;  you 
are  Mr.  Manly  I  hear  Sir,  whose  rich  Uncle  died  lately,  and 
left  you  an  Armado  of  rich  Indian  Ships. 

Hazzard,  The  very  same  Sir,  would  you  serve  him ;  bring 
a  Certificate  that  you'l  bid  none  but  your  self:  and  that  you 

can  keep  Close at  Dinner  time,  and  I  may  be  wrought 

to  bestow  a  pide  Coat  upon  you. 

Manly,  It  would  be  better  Husbandry  to  provide  your  self 
with  a  Clean  Night-Cap,  that  go  out  like 

To  them  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Will  sorrow  be  buried  with  him  :  Now  must  I 
wriggle  my  self  into  my  young  Mistresses  favour;  bless  me 
Sir,  you  have  chang'd  Clothes  very  speedily  I 

Manly,  O  here's  one  will  dash  thee, 
Know'st  thou  me  Thomas  } 

Thomas,  Know  you.  Sir,  'tis  not  so  long  since  I  saw  you, 
that  I  should  forget  you,  d'you  think  I  do  not  know  you 
because  your  habits  alter'd. 

Manly,  Now,  Sir,  are  you  meditating  an  escape  ? 

[7b  Hazzard  amazed. 

Thomas,  O  Sir,  I  cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  Mr.  Manly. 

[To  Manly. 
But  I  see  I'm  mistaken.  [Runs  to  Hazard. 

I  have  bin  with  the  Ringers,  Sir,  they  are  strong  Knaves,  and 
have  pull'd  out  a  piece  from  me. 

Hazzard,  Now,  Sir,  are  you  in  contemplation  which  is  the 
nearest  way  to  Bridewell.  [To  Mr.  Manly  directed. 

Thomas,  Here's  an  impudent  Fellow  would  perswade  me  I 
am  not  my  self. 

Manly.  Is  he  of  the  Conspiracy  too  }  Sirrah,  dare  you  deny 
that  I  am  her  husband  ?       [Takes  Thomas  violently  by  an  arm. 

Hazzard.  Dar'st  thou  deny  she  is  my  Wife. 

[Takes  him  as  eagerly  by  the  other. 

Thomas.  No,  Truly  Gentlemen  not  I. 
But  I  am  sure  this  is  Mr.  Manly,  [Points  to  Hazard. 

For  I  saw  him  in  Bed  with  his  Wife  this  morning,  and  help't 
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Jf rsL  Mm^  It  must  be  so.  I  most  dbominatc  a  teal  Vertae 
Tbat  unto  Valvar  eyes  I  seem  unspotted. 
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laheL  Weel  into  your  Cbamber,  tbere  repose  upon  tbe 

Coocb.  [Mbi^  Maxly,  Isbcl  ff)  od. 

Mamiif.  Sncb  strange  impudence  I  never  beard  oC. 

Htrr'ard.  Will  yoo  Tanisb  Sir  ?     Do  not  disturb  tbe  quitt 

of  tbis  dwelling  witb  your   unmanner'd  railings,  bad  joa 

oome  in  a  fair  civil  way  you  bad  bin  welcome,  and  migbt 

bave  been  drinking  witb  tbe  Servingmen. 

Thomas.  Friend,  pray  be  moderate,  if  all  tbis  stir  be  for 
a  Cup  of  burnt  Wine,  go  home  and  fetch  your  Dish  and  the 
Porter  shall  bring  it  out  to  you. 

Mr.  Mamly.  Is't  not  enough  to  be  gull'd,  but  I  must  be 
jeer  d  too  ?        \As  ht  is  Drawing  anmes  UKDCRwrr  oW  Siom, 

wilk  three  fVatchmem. 
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Underwit.  That's  he  with  the  drawn  Sword. 

Snip.  Come  Neighbours^  let  us   steal   behind  him  softly 
softly. 

Mr,  Matdy.  How  now,  what  mean  you  } 

[Snip  and  his  Watch  seize  on  Mr.  Man  : 

Snip.  What !  does  he  resist  ?  Take  away  his  Sword  and 
knock  him  down  Neighbours  for  a  sawcy  fellow  !  Not  obey 
officers ! 

Mr.  Manly.  Wherefore  do  you  pinnion  me }  I  am  no 
condemn'd  Rogue. 

Snip.  No,  not  yet,  but  you  may  be  in  good  time,  let's 
away  with  these  Pick-pocket  Thieves,  neither  I,  nor  my 
Subjects  can  sleep  on  the  stalls  a  night  quietly  for  'em. 

1  Watch.  I  do  not  think  but  this  is  he  that  stole  away  my 
Lanthom,  I  dreamt  of  him  presently  after. 

2  Watch.  I,  and  I  warrant  you,  he  had  my  Bill  too. 
Sirrah  confess. 

Mr.  Manly.  Is  all  the  City  Mad  } 

S  Watch.  No,  Neighbour,  I  see  he  has  no  grace  in  him  ; 
he  will  not  confess. 

Mr.  Manley.  Let  me  but  know  my  crime,  and  I'le  obey 
your  Wooden  Power. 

1    Watch.    How   now,   Malepert   Rascal !      Talk   to   Mr. 
Constable, 
Kemb  his  Head  with  a  Halbert. 

Snip.  No,  Neighbour,  patience,  I  will  give  him  leave  to 
speak ;  he  has  but  a  short  time,  his  breath  will  be  stopt 
suddenly,  alas  friend  'tis  no  great  fault  y'are  accus'd  of; 
'tis  only  flat  Felony,  taking  a  purss  upon  Shooters-hill ; 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Manley.  Who  I  ?  Let  me  see  my  accuser,  I  know  he'l 
acquit  me. 

Hazzard.  Oh,  are  you  one  of  that  Fraternity !  he  came 
hither,  Thomas,  upon  some  design,  is  the  Plate  safe  ? 

Thomas.  There  was  a  silver  spoon  missing  Yesterday,  it 
may  be  he  has  it. 

Mr.  Manly.  Let  me  but  view  the  party  robb'd. 

Snip.  There  he  is.  Sir.  \Poinls  to  Underwit. 

Mr.  Manly.  Oh !  are  you  the  man  }  then  I  smell  whence 
this  wind  blows,  you  are  that  Cheaters  Complice,  when  [were] 
you  robb'd  Sir. 

Underwit.  Is  Yesterday  seven-night,  so  long  ago  you  have 
forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Manly.  What  did  I  spoil  you  of }  your  vertues  ?  or 
one  bale  of  high  men,  and  another  of  low  }  Forty  copper 
Rings  and  one  gold  one  to  put  of  the  rest  off? 
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Underwii.  Yes^  those  veiy  things,  besides  twelve  pounds 
in  silver.  How  readily  he  can  tell  Uie  number !  GenUemen, 
remember  he  has  confest  the  gold  ring. 

Snap  and  Watch,  \,  1,  I,  wee'l  bear  witness,  come,  hale 
him  away. 

Mr,  Manly,  By  heaven  I'm  abus'd !  I  came  but  this 
night  from  Sea. 

Underwit,  Oh,  Sir !     These  excuses  will  not  serve. 

Mr,  Manly,  Take  but  that  Fellow  along  with  me  in  the 
mourning  Cloak,  he's  the  arrant  'st  Cheat 

Snip,  How  now,  Sawcebox !  what !  abuse  Mr.  Manly? 
away,  away  with  him,  he's  an  arrant  knave  I  warrant  you. 

[AU  goe  out  but  Haz.  and  Tho. 

Hazzard,  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  impudent  Rogue, 
Thomas  ? 

Thomas,  Never  since  I  was  bom  Sir,  but  me  thinks  he's 
very  like  you  good  Sir,  let  me  bite  a  mark  about  your  £ice, 
that  I  may  know  you.  [Thom.  pa  (imL 

SCEN.  V.     A  Chamber, 

Mrs.  Man  ley  alone. 

To  what  a  Precipice  do  you  hurry  me. 
My  wicked  thoughts  !  O  whether  am  I  reeling ! 
Why  did  I  not  acknowledge  my  delusion  ? 
Then  I  had  yet  been  white  in  my  own  innocence : 
Whereas  this  rash  black  act  of  my  denying  him. 
Stains  me  all  over  with  incontinence. 
I   Now  I  perceive  sins  do  not  walk  alone  ; 
But  have  long  trains,  endless  concomitants. 
Who  acts  but  one  will  soon  commit  a  Million. 

[Enter  Hazzard. 

He  comes  again,  this  ravisher  of  my  honour. 
And  yet ;  I  know  not  why,  I  cannot  hate  him ! 
Would  he  could  put  on  some  less  pleasing  form ; 

I  am  not  safe  in  this But  I  must  Muster 

All  I  have  left  of  vertue  to  resist  him. 

Hazzard.  Peace  to  your  fair  thoughts,  sweet  Lady. 

Mrs.  Manly.  It  must  come  then,  by  some  other  Messenger. 
Thou  art  the  Screech-owl  to,  the  bird  of  night 
That  bod'st  nought  but  ill :     Why  do'st  thou  follow  me ! 

Hazzard.  Why  do  you  fly  me  ! 

Mrs.  Manly.    Because   thou   Breath'st    infection  on  me: 
thou  art 
A  Pestilence  (or  should'st  be  !)  to  my  Nature. 
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Hazzard,  If  I'm  infectious,  'tis  alone  with  Love ; 
And  then  no  wonder,  if  like  those  who  bear 
Contagion  about  'em,  I  desire 
To  infect  you  with  the  same  Disease  ! 

Mrs,  Manley.  I  bear  thy  spots  already  in  my  Fame  ; 
And  they  are  Mortal  to  it. 

Hazzard.    They  are  not  visible : 
And  so  long,  all  conclude  you  may  be  cur'd. 
I  can  bring  Cordials  to  restore  your  honour. 
But  you  shun  your  Physician. 

Mrs.  Manley,  No,  my  Condition's  desperate ;  'tis  past  help. 
I  am  undone  for  ever. 

Hazzard,  How  many  Women  whose  names  stand  white  in 
the  Records  of  Fame,  have  acted  willingly  what  you  were 
wrought  by  fraud  to  suffer ;  only  they  keep  it  from  the  pub- 
lique  knowledge,  and  therefore  they  are  innocent.  How 
many  Fair  ones,  were  this  your  story  acted  in  a  Play,  would 
come  to  see  it  sitting  by  their  Husbands,  and  secretly  accuse 
themselves  of  more.  So  full  of  spots  and  brakes  is  humane 
life,  but  only  we  see  all  things  by  false  lights,  which  hide 

defects,  and   gloss   o'er   what's   amiss. Grant   me   your 

Love  once  more,  and  I  will  yet  restore  your  Honour :  You 
shall  appear  as  vertuous  and  innocent,  as  you  are  fair  and 
charming. 

Mrs,  Manley,  How  dar'st  thou  move  so  impudent  a  Suit, 
Or  hope  the  least  success  in't !     Can  I  think 
Of  all  Mankind  thou  canst  restore  my  Honour ; 
Thou  Thief,  thou  Murtherer,  thou  destroyer  of  it. 

Hazzard.  I  grant  I  am  a  Thief,  and  who  so  proper 
To  give  Wealth,  as  he  who  robb'd  you  of  it  ? 
But  I  have  not  destroy'd  it :  'tis  it  [yet  ?]  safe. 
And  does  not  that  deserve  some  recompence. 
Love  me,  and  let  me  get  a  new  possession 
From  knowledge  of  that  good  your  Error  gave  me. 
And  you  shall  see  what 

Mrs,  Manly.  Never,  name  it  no  more ;  no  prayers  shall  ever 
win  me. 
No  Sophistry  seduce,  or  Tortures  force  me. 
To  one  dishonest  act,  now  known  dishonest ! 

Hazzard.  What  contrary  effects  enjoyment  causes  ! 
In  you  a  loathing,  and  in  me  a  love  ! 
The  sence  of  such  a  blessing  once  possest. 
Makes  me  long  after  what  before  I  priz'd  not ! 
And  sure  that  needs  must  be  the  truest  passion. 
Which  from  possession  grows ;  for  then  we  know 
Why  'tis,  and  what  we  love :  all  love  before. 
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whisper'd  him  in  the  Ear  what  I  had  brought  him^  and  told 
him  of  your  promise  of  a  Turky  Pye  at  Easter^  then  the 
weight  of  that  made  him  lean  to  my  party^  and  now  he  has 
committed  him  to  Newgate. 
Hazzard,  Thomas. 
Thomas,  [Within.']  Sir? 

Hazard,  Away  to  the  Jaylour,  grease  him  in  the  Fist, 
desire  him  to  be  the  new  Prisoners  Sen-peter,  and  bestow 
Cuffs  on  him.  Underwit,  a  Word.  We  must  break  up  house- 
keeping presently,  and  away ;  for  this  Woman's  plaguy 
peevish,  and  will  discover  all :  go  abroad  quickly,  wee'l  to 
Sea  to  Night,  though  I  am  monstrous  loth  to  leave  Her. 

Underwit.  'Tis  impossible,  for  I  spi'd  one  of  the  Sailours 
in  a  Strong- Water  Shop,  who  tells  me  another  Ship  fell  fowl 
of  ours,  and  has  broken  her  stem  and  Galleries. 
Hazzard.  Then  we  are  lost ! 

Underwit.  No,  not  so ;  Tie  help  you  out,  so  that  we  may 
scape  gainers,  though  not  so  great  ones  as  we  aimed  to  be. 
I  thought  on  my  expedient  in  my  return  from  the  Justices, 
and  least  my  memory  might  fail  me,  writ  it  down  :  There 
'tis  {Gives  him  a  Paper)  you  know  Manly's  credulous  enough 
to  believe  a  formal  story,  and  while  you  prepare  the  Woman ; 
if  I  work  not  his  dull  clay  brain  to  any  thing  I  am  no  Master 
Potter. 

Hazzard.  I  like  the  design,  let  us  about  it  presently ;  and 
with  the  Morning-Tide  down  to  the  Ship.  {They  go  otd, 

SCENE  VI.     The  Street. 

Snipp  and  three  Watchmen. 

Snip.  Neighbours,  I  am  a  Searcher  by  my  Place,  and  a 
Constable  by  my  Office  ;  you  are  my  Trusty  boys,  that  Watch 
my  Candle,  and  take  a  care  that  I  do  not  sleep  in  the  dark. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  abilities,  for  every  night  I'm  on 
the  Watch,  you  overcome  eighteen  penny-worth  of  my  Ale 
apiece,  besides  what  Thieves  allow  that  they  may  steal  by  us, 
and  our  extortions  from  wandring  Wastcoateers,  with  all 
which  you  are  yet  able  to  reel  home  in  the  mornings,  which 
shews,  you  have  not  only  able  Legs  (and  those  I  have  seen 
you  use  very  nimbly  when  you  have  been  assaulted  by  drunken 
Gentlemen)  but  strong  brains,  wherefore  Neighbours  I  ask 
your  advice  concerning  this  Warrant. 

1  Watch,  Pray  Mr.  Constable,  whose  Warrant  is  it. 

[Snip  pulls  out  a  Warrant. 

Snip.  By  'Lady,  that's  a  hard  question,  for  a  Justice  of 
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Peace  with  the  help  of  his  Clark  made  it^  my  Gossip  Tamu 
paid  for  it^  and  she  delivered  it  to  me. 

1  Watch.  But  I  mean  Mr.  Constable^  fix>m  what  Jostle 
came  it  ? 

Snip,  Why  it  came  from  Justice  Shipwrack^  a  veryabl 
man :  I  know  not  what  rent  he  sits  at^  but  that  he  paid 
good  fine  for  his  place^  it  cost  him  a  brace  of  hundreds  to  I 
put  into  Commission — but  to  the  business — my  Gossip  thi 
gave  it  me,  told  me  it  was  a  Warrant ;  but  we  Magistral 
must  not  trust  too  much  to  Information.  I  cannot  read 
Neighbour,  pray  do  you. 

2  Watch,  Truly,  'tis  a  very  pretty  thing,  how  evenly 't 
cut ! 

3  Watch,  Hold  up  t'other  end  Neighbour. 

2  Watch,  Why,  will  you  teach  me  to  read  ? 

3  Watch,  No,  truly,  I  will  not  teach  you  to  do  that  I  cannt 
do  my  self ;  but  I  know  you  hold  it  as  if  you  were  about  \ 
shew  tricks  with  the  heels  upwards.  Well,  this  is  from  tb 
purpose  how  do  you  like  the  Warrant  ? 

2  Watch,  Very  handsomely  indeed  Mr.  Constable,  thes 
dainty  fair  black  stroaks  look  very  prettily  upon  the  whil 
Paper. 

3  Watch,  Lord  !  To  see  what  some  men  can  do  !  how  man 
scratches  go  to  the  making  of  a  Warrant ! 

Snip,  Well,  but  what  are  the  Contents  ? 

2  Watch,  Nay,  there  I  leave  you.  I  should  have  learn' 
to  write  and  read  too,  had  not  all  my  time  been  taken  up  i 
running  of  Errands. 

3  Watch,  Give  it  my  neighbour  here,  he  was  a  Clerk  of 
Parish  once,  and  might  have  been  still,  had  he  not  frighte 
the  Patron  out  of  his  sleep  with  tuning  a  PsalnL  He  hi 
his  Written-Hand  at  his  Fingers  ends. 

1    Watch,  I    Neighbour,  I  can  spy  the  business  throug 

these  thick  Spectacles.     These  are 

Snip,  What  are  they  Neighbour  ? 

4  Watch,  A  Warrant  I'le  lay  my  life  on't. 

1  Watch,  Patience,  good  Mr.  Constable  to  will  and  Con 
mand  you 

Snip,  I  and  you  too,  Neighbours,  I'le  not  go  else,  do  yc 
think  I'm  mad,  to  be  duckt  alone .''     Well,  one. 

1  Watch,  And  Command  you  to 

Snip,  Nay  by'r  Lady,  all  four  or  none  I  say  again. 

1  Watch,  Observe  Mr.  Constable 

To  make  strict  Search 

Snip,  I  promise  you  I'le  be  strict  enough. 

1  Watch,  And  Enquire 
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Sfup.  Wee'l  enquire  into  every  Hogshead  in  the  Ship.  No 
Vessel  shall  scape  unsearcht^  even  to  the  very  Aqua  Vitae 
Bottle. 

1  Watch.  In  all  suspitious  places 

Smp.  Hold^  Neighbour^  here  is  a  very  suspitious  house  hard 
by ;  old  Mrs.  -what  do  you  call's,  that  whiffes  whole  pots  of 
Ale  off,  and  cries  Dam  me  you  whore,  pledge  the  Gentleman 

Super  naculum,  or  Tie  fling  the  remainder  on  your 

Satin-gown.  She's  a  good  one  I  warrant  her,  had  not  we 
best  look  there  ? 

1  Watch,  Indeed  Mr.  Constable,  she's  a  vertuous  Matron, 
pays  Church  duties  justly  though  she  make  no  use  of  it,  and 
does  a  great  many  Charitable  deeds  in  the  Parish,  she  took  a 
likeing  to  my  daughter,  because  she  was  somewhat  hand- 
some, and  keeps  her  I  warrant  you,  in  good  silk  gowns  by'r 
Lady  all  the  Term  time. 

Snip.  Read  on  then. 

1  Watch.  Namely  in  the  Ship  called  the  William  : 
Sitip.  Mark  that  Neighbour. 

2  Watch.  Yes  my  namesake. 

1  Watch.  Riding  about  Cuckholds  Haven. 

Snip.  Remember  that  Neighbour,  that  we  do  not  forget 
whither  we  are  to  go. 

S  Watch.  Ne'er  doubt  it,  I  call  to  mind  a  very  good  token, 
a  Shipwright  got  my  eldest  boy  there  in  a  Lanthom  of  the 
great  Ship. 

1  Watch,  for  the  Child  of  Widdow  Turnup— O  Young 
Rogue !  steal  already. 

Snip.  No,  Neighbour,  you  misconceive  that  Child,  for  he 
is  stol'n  poor  fool,  some  Knave  or  other  has  ticed  him  away 
with  a  b^ed  Pair,  and  my  Gossip  hears  this  Ship  is  bound 
for  the  Bermudos,  and  suspects  he  may  be  spirited  into  it, 
truly  Neighbours  consider  soberly,  and  'tis  a  very  hard 
case,  when  we  cannot  get  Children  our  selves,  but  are 
forc't  to  allow  wages  to  Seamen,  and  labouring  younger 
brothers  to  do  it  for  us,  and  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  'em 
they  must  be  stollen,  there's  all  our  charges  meerly  throne 
away. 

2  Watch.  Does  any  body  steal  Children  ? 

Snip.  Yes,  familiarly  when  they  have  poor  folks  bratts,  the 
Church-wardens  wink  at  such  small  faults ;  nay^  and  some 
think  (under  the  Rose  neighbours)  'tis  done  by  their  own 
Journeymen. 

2  Watch.  I  would  fain  be  acquainted  with  these  Child- 
stealers.  I  have  a  Litter  of  my  little  Urchins  at  home,  I'll 
shew  'em  how  they  shall  steal  them  every  one,  and  their 

VOL.  VIIL  2  R 
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mother  too  if  they  please,  but  then  they  must  come  in  annour, 
for  she's  a  plaguy  Jade,  and  will  kick  woundily. 

Snip.  On,  On. 

1  Watch,  All  persons  whom  you  shall  instruct,  to  bring 
before  me,  require  in  all  persons  to  be  aiding  and  assisdiig 
unto  you 

Snip.  That's  some  comfort  yet. 

1  Watch.  Fail  not  at  the  Execution  hereof 


3  Watch.  Execution !  What  ?  have  we  more  power  to 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter  with  'em,  but  we  cannot  hang  'on, 
read  that  over  again  Neighbour. 

1  Watch.  Fail  not  the  execution  hereof  on  your  peril 
Snip.  I,  there's  the  sting  in  the  Tail  of  all  Warrants,  we 

must  execute  other  mens  wills  on  our  own  perils,  while  thej 
snort  in  security. 

2  Watch.  By  the  Mass,  this  is  a  dangerous  business  indeed ! 
these  Mariners  are  boistrous  Knaves. 

Sfdp.  We  must  even  through  stich  with  it.  I  have  made 
my  Will  and  took  my  leave  of  my  Wife  and  Children,  let's 
run  to  the  Alehouse  and  say  prayers  over  a  double  pot,  and 
then  we  may  venture  the  more  boldly  by  the  time.  Tide  will 
serve. 

3  Watch.  Yes,  Mr.  Constable,  but  pray  let's  make  all  the 
haste  you  can,  for  you  know  the  Warrant  saies  the  Ship  is 
now  riding  about  Cuckholds-Haven  ;  but  if  it  rides  but  a  Trot 
or  a  hand  gallop,  it  may  be  twice  as  far  off  e're  morning. 

Snip.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that  Neighbour,  for  while  it  tuns 
round  about  it,  it  ever  now  and  then  comes  into  the  same 
place  again ;  and  there  certainly  we  shall  find  it,  for  it  dares 
not  disobey  our  Warrant 

ACT:  V. 

SCEN.  I.     A  Ship  or  Gunroom. 

Learcut  and  the  Boatsnmn  Dure  Watson. 

LearctU.  I'le  give  thee  a  Tenement  of  four  pound,  per 
annum,  and  let  me  go  to  Land  again. 

Boatswain.  I'd  rather  lie  'ith  Bilbows,  then  in  such  a  Hovel ; 
it  cannot  be  so  convenient  as  a  Hammaque. 

Learcut.  I'le  give  thee  Cheese  to  Victual  thy  whole  Family 
for  a  Twelve-moneth,  though  every  soul  were  Welch.  A 
whole  Tun  of  Butter  to  mollifie  thy  stony  Bisket,  and  twenty 
new  stampt  spankers  tied  up  ith'  comer  of  a  Handker- 
chief. 
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Boatswain.  Your  Cheese  is  mouldy^  and  your  Butter  fusty^ 
your  old  Shop-keepers  stock  friend. 

Learcui.  What  temper  is  this  fellow  made  on !  [Aside. 

This  would  have  wrought  me  t'have  sold  my 
Father  to  the  Turks. 
I  must  bid  higher  yet^ 

rie  give  thy  Wife  a  water'd  Chamlet  Petticoat,  Lac'd  with 
embroider'd  Sattin ;  a  Gold  wedding  Ring  for  every  Finger, 
no  body  shall  take  for  less  then  a  Midwife^  she  shall  have  a 
rough  Demicastor  with  a  Sugar-loaf  crown ;  Coifs  and  Cross- 
cloaths  numberless,  a  Silver  Bodkin  to  rectifie  her  stairing 
hairs;  new  Neats-leather  Shoes  that  creak,  and  murrey 
Worsted  Stockings. 

Boatswain.  You  may  as  soon  bribe  Tempests,  or  with  your 
entreaties  calm  rageing  Seas,  as  tempt  me. 
Think   the  Land  you  see   on   either   side  to  be   a  meer 

apparition. 
Your  sole  shall  not  touch  ground  till  you  are  in  Bermudos. 

Learcut.  If  profit  will  not  move,  let  pitty  stir  you. 
Let  not  these  gray  hairs 
Be  subject  to  the  mercy  of  a  drunken 
Or  domineering  Planter. 

Boatswain.  These  hairs  I  reverence,  that  the  honour 
I  pay  to  them  may  be  retum'd  to  me. 
When  age  shall  make  mine  such. 
But,  Old  man,  your  extortions. have  degraded  you. 
Had  you  shown  pitty  to  the  Needy  Widow, 
Y'  had  here  not  wanted  it : 
But  to  your  Cabbin,  see  if  you  can  sleep  on't. 

Learcut.  Set  me  a  Shore,  Fie  make  diee  my  heir. 

Boatswain.  Alas  !  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  believe  the  promises 
of  men 
In  distress,  I  am  a  Seaman,  and  have  been  in  a  storm. 

[Thei^go  out. 

Boatswain  and  Salteel. 

Boatswain.  This  was  a  kind  Visit  indeed  to  come  aboard^ 
y'are  welcome  to  the  Masters  Cabbin,  Captain,  were  he  here 
himself,  I  know  he'd  make  very  much  of  you ;  for  he's  an  old 
Seaman,  and  loves  one  with  his  life. 

SalteeL  Honest  Boatswain,  thank  thee ;  I  read  thy  kind- 
ness in  thy  eyes,  before  I  heard  it  from  thy  mouth. 

To  them  Swabber^  with  a  basket  of  Bisket,  and  a  Bottle 
of  wine.  Tobacco,  Pipes  and  Match. 

Boatswain.  Noble  Captain^  once  more,  welcome;  Here's 
good 
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Wine  aboard^  and  white  Bisket^  in  to  the  Cook  Boj,  quicklj 
Bid  him  put  some  Beef  in  the  Stew-pan. 

Salieel,  I  see  it^  and  I  taste  it  now. 

Boatswain,  What  [would]  we  have  given  for  such  in  Algim. 

Salieel,  Nothings  for  we  had  no  money^  had  not  you  made 
your 
Escape^  you  might  have  staid  as  long  as  I. 

BoaUrvain,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  requite  their  courtesies 
one  day.     I  wear  their  mark  yet. 

{Shews  kis  arm,  and  Anchor  on  iL 

Salieel,  I  believe^  you  had  but  little  feith  in  the  Hiero- 
gl3rphick. 
When  they  printed  it,  that  Anchor  represented  you  bat 
slender  hopes  of  your  redemption. 

Boatswain,  No,  for  each  flook  of  it  put  me  in  mind  how 
fast  I  was  moor'd  there. 

Salteel.  But  you  took  an  occasion  to  Cut  the  Cable. 

[Boatswain  drinks. 

Boaisrvain,  Yet  I  was  strong  enough  to  oring  the  Anchor 
with  me.  • 

Salteel,  I  stay'd  till  mine  was  weigh'd  (I  do  you  reason) 

[Drinks. 

Boatswain,  T'other  spoonful,  noble  Captain. 

Salteel,  Here's  to  your  boon  Voyage.  [Drinks. 

Boatswain,  I  pledge  you.  tl)rMit. 

Salteel,  Whither  are  you  bound,  U*^  l^  Tobacco. 

Boatswain.  For  Bermudos. 

Salteel,  Would  I  had  never  known't ! 

BocUswain.  Had  you  any  great  loss  on  that  shoar, 

Salteel,  Yes,  such  a  one  as  I  shall  never  recover.        [Aside. 
I  lost  a  quiet  Conscience. 
What  store  of  Passengers  have  you  aboard  ? 

Boatswain,  Very  few  yet,  but  we  keep  our  Spirits  hungry, 
and  they  are  seeking  prey  in  all  quarters. 

Salteel,  How  goes  the  Market  now  ? 

Boatswain,  Faith  low,  a  Crown  a  poU. 
Fling  out  a  rope,  fling  out  a  rope. 

Salieel,  Who  the  Divel  are  those  coming  aboard  tro  ? 
Boy  what  are  they  ?  A  Searcher  come  with  a  Warrant  to 
search  the  Ship. 

Boatswain,  Noble  Captain,  pray  step  upon  the  Deck,  and 
hold  'em  in  discourse  over  a  Bottle  until  I  give  the  word. 

Salieel,  'Tis  the  least  service  I  can  do  you.  [Goes  otd. 

Boatswain,  But  it  is  greater,  it  may  be,  then  you  think  of, 
what  if  they  should  come  to  search  after  this  old  fellow  ? 
Then  there's  a  ship  clearly  lost,  I  must  tack  about  to  gather 
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wind^  or  I  shall  be  driven  backwards^  now  let  me  prove  an 
able  Pilots  or  my  designs  sink^  where  are  you  Mate  ? 

[Opens  the  Scuttle, 
What  think  you  of  a  little  Fresh-air^  give  me  your  hand  Father. 

[He  pulls  up  to  him  Learcut. 

Learcut.  Do  you  mean  to  air  me  that  I  may  keep  sweet  ? 
Or  is't  your  plot  I  should  see  earth,  and  not  to  enjoy  it,  but 
to  curse  the  want  of  it. 

Boats.  No,  but  to  seat  you  in't  if  you'l  be  wise  ;  the  last 
Conference  I  had  with  you  has  struck  a  deep  impression  on 
me,  and  so  wrought  me  that  could  I  see  a  probability  you 
would  perform  what  then  you  promised  me,  you  should  be 
firee  as  I,  within  two  hours. 

Learcut.  Art  thou  in  earnest  ? 

Boats.  Werd  you  in  earnest  when  you  promised  me  to  make 
me  your  heir. 

Learcut.  Yes,  by 

Boats.  Nay,  do  not  swear,  but  set  your  hand  &nd  seal  to 
what  I  write  here.  [Writes, 

Learcut.  I,  Fie  subscribe  anything. 
Fie  sign  any  Covenants,  but  never  perform  any.  [Aside. 

And  if  he  sues,  I'le  plead  per  Minas  to  it. 

Boats.  Here  Sir.  [Gives  Learcut  a  paper,  he  reads. 

I  do  promise  to  adopt  John  Whistler  my  Son,  and  settle  my 
estate  on  him  within  these  ten  dales. 

Boats.  That's  all. 

Learcut.  A  trifle,  then  here  I  sign  and  seal. 
Dull  blockhead  !  He  forgets  witness  too.  [Aside. 

This  will  never  hold. 

Boats.  Well  Sir,  now  this  is  done  ;  Fie  be  better  than  my 
word.  Fie  let  you  see,  although  I  am  your  heir,  I  thirst  not 
for  your  death.  Fie  save  your  hfe.  Sir. 

Learcut.  Am  I  design'd  to  death  then  ? 

Boats.  Without  remedy,  unless  you  take  my  Councel. 

Learcut.  Honest  Son  ! 

Boats.  Here  will  immediately  a  company  of  Ruffians  come 
pretending  they  are  officers  (although  in  truth  they  are  dis- 
guis'd  Rogues,  hir'd  by  the  Master  to  sound  if  you  would  me 
seek  for  the  help  of  any  one  you  thought  could  free  you  from 
this  prison. 

Learcut.  O  Villains ! 

Boats.  They'l  set  a  face  of  searching  the  Vessel  from 
the  Keel  to  the  Top-gallant,  and  it  may  be  they  will  blurt 
out  some  questions  to  entrap  you;  but  if  you  speak  the 
smallest  word,  or  think  too  loud,  a  Fellow  with  a  butchers 
knife — 
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Learcvt.  Were  ever  such  thing 
Cent,  is  nothing  to't. 

Boats.  Wee'l  pair  your  weacan^ 

hearcui.  How  happy  am  I  that  ti 
'em.  ■  rie  not  speak  a  word  to  'ei 
can  too.  [He 

Boatt.  They  come  now,  be  wis 
come  apon  the  Quarter-deck  here 

To  them  Salteel,  Snip, 
^dp.  The  child  was  in  none  of  1 
it  neighbour  ? 

1  WtOch.  No  sure,  for  the  Wine 

2  WtOch.  And  the  bottle  did  no 
S  Watch.  Pray  Mr.  Constable  le 

to  be  Sea-sick. 

Snip.  My  Stomack  wambles  too. 

God  bless  us  Neighbour  !  The  De' 

Lear. 
1,  2,  S  Watch.  Ah,  ah,  where  is 
Snip.  Oh,  there,  there,  there,  n< 

us  can  say  our  prayers,  but  I  am  si 

SaUeel.  What  hast  they  make  T 

into  the  River. 

Boats.  It  may  be  he  hath  need  i 
HaUeeL  His  Comrades  take  littl 

putting  off  without  helping  him. 

hold  of  an  Oar,  and  will  not  part ' 

Forecastle  and  keep  sight  of  'em  i 

Boats.  Content:  Whatchear? 

hearcui.  Are  they  all  gone  i 

Boats.  Gone,  yes. 

Lear.  Shall  we  asboar? 

Boats.  Yes. 

Lear.  Is  the  Boat  ready  ? 

Boats.  Some  three  or  four  mont 
you  a  shore  in  America. 

Lear,  Did  you  not  promise  Libc 
a  Writing  I  deliver' d. 

Boats.  Yes,  I  did  so. 

J^ar.  You  talk't  another  kind  ( 

Boats.  Yes,  but  my  meaning  wa 

Lear.  Why,  did  you  make  me  h 


/~\ 
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Boats.  Truths  there  was  much  necessity  for  it^  which  you'i 
be  apt  to  believe^  when  I  tell  you  when  these  Searchers  came 
aboiurd^  I  fear'd  they  had  made  some  discovery  of  you,  by 
some  words  you  might  let  slip ;  wherefore  I  did  apply  that 
promise  finely  guilded  for  a  preventing  Pill. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  not  only  then  deluded  me,  but  lost  thy 
self  by't,  if  thou  dost  not  yet  perform  it  look  but  what  an 
estate  I  make  thee  heir  of  at  least  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

BoaU.  There  take  your  meat  again,  do  not  I  know  men  in 
necessity  are  alwaies  prodigal  of  promises  ?  but  once  escap'd 
the  storm,  the  Saint  to  whom  they  vow'd  is  laught  at. 

Lear.  Well,  Heaven  thou  art  just !  for  when  I  made  [Aside. 
this  promise  I  resolv'd  to  break  it,  and  therefore  I  am  paid 
in  my  own  co3m,  do  but  yet  shew  thy  mercy  in  my  deliver- 
ance, and  here  I  vow  a  punctual  observation  of  all  promises 
I  e'er  shall  make,  though  never  so  disadvantagious  to  me. 

To  them  UNDERwrr. 

Boats.  Noble  owners,  welcome  aboard,  now  Sir  you  may 
beat  your  bargain  with  them,  the  old  man  and  I  have  been 
bartering  for  his  liberty,  by  the  Mass  he  bids  high. 

Underwit.  Would  you  be  out  of  the  Ship  ? 

Lear.  Yes,  any  where  else. 

Under.  Why,  be  but  patient  till  we  come  to  the  Ocean ; 
wee'l  fling  you  overboard,  and  tie  a  good  Cannon  Bullet 
about  your  neck  instead  of  a  Gold  Ring  in  your  ear. 

Boat.  Or  what  think  you  of  being  tum'd  loose  in  a  half 
Tubb  or  a  Wash-bowl,  like  a  baited  Cat 

Under.  Yes,  you  shall  have  your  freedom but  you  shall 

serve  for  it  some  fourteen  years  among  the  flax-dressers  in 
the  Summer^Islands,  exercise  will  get  you  such  a  stomach. 
Sir. 

Lear.  Is  there  no  hope  of  ransome  ? 

Boat.  Yes,  by  sneaking  out  of  the  world  to  take  a  Nap 
with  your  Forefathers. 

Under.  Come  I  interpose,  and  on  condition  you'l  be 
tractable,  I'le  prevail  with  this  Gentleman,  Sign  those 
Articles. 

Lear.  Any. 

Boat.  He  that  is  so  precipitate  in  signing  any,  in  my  opinion 
resolves  never  to  keep  any,  though  he  huddle  on  now,  hee'l 
put  on  his  spectacles,  I  fear,  when  he  should  perform  'em. 

Lear.  To  clear  that  scruple  I  will  swear  performance. 
And  if  I  fail  may  he  whom  I  invoke    ■  ■ 
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Boat.  There's  a  necessity  in  believing  him^  yet  still  I 
doubt. 

Under.   Do  not^  who  knows  his  spare   dyet  may  hive 
caused  much  mortification  ?  shall  I  read  'em  to  you  ? 

Lear.  With  all  my  heart  [Underwii  nadt. 

That  you  pay  the  Eight  Thousand  pounds  left  to  Mrs.  Madly 
by  her  Grand-father  with  interest  to  this  day  to  her 
Husband,  that  you  bestow  on  me  and  the  rest  of  my  friends 
two  thousand  pounds  for  taking  the  pains  to  make  you  just 
and  honest,  that  such  as  have  had  any  hand  in  your  Cure 
shall  pass  undamaged  by  any  Suits  from  you,  and  indonp- 
nified  from  the  rigour  of  any  Laws,  in  Condition  of  which 
we  ynVL  make  restitution  of  all  we  have  taken  firom  you, 
together  with  your  Liberty. 

Lear.  These  are  but  reasonable,  I  assent  to  'em. 
Nay  more,  I  thank  you,  and  shall  reckon  you 
My  greatest  benefactors,  for  you  have 
Restor'd  me  man,  before  I  was  a  muck-worm. 

Under.  I  have  obtain'd  my  ends  then,  which  were  only 
to  reduce  you  to  terms  of  Justice. 
Boatswain,  this  Ship's  the  wages  of  thy  fidelity. 

Boat.  Gentlemen  I  thank  you,  and  I  beseech  you  let  t 
friend  of  mine  be  welcome  to  you  in  her,  noble  Captain,  be 
pleased  to  come  into  the  Cabin. 

To  them  Salteel. 

Under.  I  am  astonish'd — but  my  amazement  must  ton 
to  reverence.  [KneeU  to  Salteel. 

Salteel.  All  things  conspire   to   crown  me  happy,  spare 
that  labour. 
Sir,  reserve  your  knees  for  Heaven  and  your  Parents 

Underw.  Do  you  deny  me  then. 

Salteel.  No,  but  I  beg  pardon  of  you 
My  earnest  zeal  to  make  you  restitution 
Will  not  permit  me,  to  relate  the  cause  of  it. 
Least  it  defer  your  happiness,  but  if  you  will  with  me 

Under.  Will  I  ?  Yes,  into  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Learcut  I 
beseech  you  dispence  with  me  till  Evening ;  I'le  meet  you 
then  at  your  own  House. 

Salteel.  With  all  swiftness  imaginable. 
Will  you  along  Sir.  \To  the  Boatswain. 

Boat.  Yes,  I  follow  you. 

Under.  Release  the  Waterman,  how  does  he  take  it  ? 

Boat.  Faith  very  well.  Sir,  I've  kept  him  drunk  ever  since. 

Under.  Give  him  that  for  the  loss  of  his  time. 

[Gives  him  money. 
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Well,  Sir,  Farwell,  at  seven  Tie  be  at  your  own  home. 

{Goes  out. 
Lear,  Is  the  Boat  ready  now  ? 
Boats.  It  is.  Sir. 

Lear.  To  shoar  with  me  quickly,  then  I  shall  never  believe 
I'm  there,  till  I  feel  my  feet  touch  the  ground,  a  comfortable 
Ditch  in  the  isle  of  Doggs  would  confirm  me. 

[Thetf  go  out  severally. 


SCEN.  II.     A  Prison. 

Hazard  and  Manly  Manacled, 

Mr.  Manly.  Suppose  I  did  believe,  that  on  necessity 
This  Usurpation  of  my  name  and  bed 
Were  to  be  pardon'd,  that  my  Wife's  untoucht  yet. 
Yet  comes  it  in  the  reach  of  possibility 
That  to  be  dragg'd  to  the  Gaol,  hither,  to  Newgate, 
To  be  squeez'd  down  into  the  Dungeon 
Among  ten  thousand  grey  Confederates^ 
But  a  degree  beneath  a  Pick-pocket, 
To  be  thus  Manacled,  next  Gaol-delivery 
To  be  tum'd  o'er  to  Tyburn  for  my  good 

Hazard.  Have  you  but  patience,  and  you'l  grant  it  is. 
For  your  harsh  usage  here,  'twas  you  that  pidl'd  it 
Upon  your  self,  had  not  this  trick  been  put  on  you, 
Y'had  ruin'd  both  your  self  and  me. 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  I  believe, 
I  had  undone  your  hopes  upon  my  Wife 
But  thereby  built  my  self  a  goodly  Fabrick 
Seated  full  Lord  of  her  estate. 

Hazard.    There's  your  mistake,  you  think  that  she   is 
Mistress  of  all 
Learcut's  Wealth. 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  Sure. 

Hazard.  She  hath  no  interest  in't  at  alL 

Mr.  Manly,  Why  have  you  chang'd  the  property  and  sent  it 
Beyond  Seas  ? 

Hazard.  No  indeed.     Yet  she  hath  no  right  in't. 

Manly,  Do  not  I  know  Learcut  had  none  to  give  it  to  ? 
Not  so  much  as  a  Gingerbread  Cozen 

To  bestow  a  Ring  with  a  Deaths-head  on  ?     Is  not  she  his 
heir ! 

Hazard,  No. 

Manly.  Who  is  then  ? 

Hazard.  Nobody. 
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Mr,  Mamfy,  He  was  no  felo  de  se. 

Hazard,  Veiy  fax  froia  it. 

Mr.  Manly.  The  Man  talks  Riddles. 

Hazard.  You  will  find  'em  truths. 
Because  you  saw  the  old  man  buried, 
Yoa  therefore  do  conclude  him  dead. 

Mr.  ManUf.  What  if  I  do. 
That  way  of  reasoning,  once  upon  a  time 
Was  not  thought  much  incongruous,  however  now 
You  Wits  o'  th'  first  rate  disapprove  it. 

Hazard.  Tis  but  a  Fallacy,  and  I'le  resolve  it 
Without  the  help  of  Logick,  the  old  Usurer 
By  my  contrivance  was  conveyed  away 
To  a  secure  place ;  in  the  interim 
Your  wife  and  I  did  celebrate  his  Funerals ; 
Buiying  a  weighty  Coffin  for  his  Worship. 
Thus  we  resolv'd  to  keep  him  in  restraint 
'Till  we  could  either  force  him  to  be  just. 
Or  re-imburse  us  out  of  his  estate. 
Now  I  have  got's  consent,  hee'l  pay  you  Sir, 
Eight  thousand  pounds  with  interest,  and  receive 
You  into  favour  if  you  yield  to  this. 
I  would  advise  you  to't ;  I  will  release  him. 
And  in  his  liberty,  you  shall  meet  your  own. 
If  not,  rie  drown  your  Father  in  Law  in  earnest. 
Transport  away  your  Wife  to  the  West-Indies. 
Keep  all  the  estate,  and  the  next  Sessions 
I'le  hang  you  for  a  High-way-man,  I  have  Money, 
And  the  City  certainly  can  furnish  me; 
With  witnesses  for  good  considerations. 

Mr.  Manly.  He  talks  unhappy.     I  must  believe  him, 

[Aside. 
For  my  own  safety,  this  choak-pare  must  down, 
I  do  believe  you,  that  my  Wife's  unstain'd. 
If  I  believe  amiss,  I  pray  forgive  me. 
I  thank  you  for  your  fine  contrivances : 
If  you  have  had  any  closer  than  ordinary 
With  my  dear  Chicken,  thank  you  for  them  too. 
I  am  not  the  first  Gentleman  hath  borne 
A  Horn  in's  Crest. 

Hazard.  To  clear  that  scruple, 

I  swear 

Mr,  Manly.  Nay,  good  Sir  do  not,  for  an  Oath 
Will  not  make  me  believe  a  tittle  more. 

Hazard.  Come  then,  we'l  walk  down  and  discharge  you 
instantly. 
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I  have  a  Warrant  here  will  do't,  from  hence. 
Home  to  your  Father-in-Laws, 

Mr.  Manly.  As  speedy  as  you  can,  for  I  am 
Much  out  of  Love  with  this  fashion  of  ruffle  Cuffs. 

{They  go  out. 

SCEN.  III.     Learcut's  Howe. 

Learcut.  Day  light's  shut  in,  and  yet  my  doors  are  open. 
Here  has  been  good  House-keeping,  I  warrant  you. 
Since  my  departure,  meat  Usher'd  up  with  Musick, 
And  all  the  Parish  have  been  in  the  bottom 
Oth'  Cellar,  Tie  shut  the  door  and  steal  in  softly 
To  discry  the  behaviour  of  my  Family.  [He  goes  out. 

SCENE. 
IsBEL  affrighted  and  Thomas  holding  his  Breeches. 

Isbel.  O  Lord  Thomas  shift  for  yourself. 
Thomas.  Is  death  such  an  excellent  Cure  for  the  Gout  ? 
he  can  walk 
Now.     Up  to  my  Mrs.  quickly  Isbel,  she  can  say  prayers. 

Isbel.  If  he  had  been  a  mannerly  Ghost  he  would  never  have 
Disturb' d  us. 
Thomas.  This  comes  of  not  making  Love  in  the  day  time, 
then 
There's  ne'er  a  Spirit  of  'em  all  dares  shew  his  face. 

To  them  Learcut. 

Isbel.  Oh  !  he  comes  again ! 

Learcut.  What  do  you  fear  ?  Why  do  you  shun  me  thus  ? 

[Tho.  emd  Isb.  run  out. 
I  am  not  Pestilential  nor  Leaprous. 
Gone  without  answering.     Is  this  House  mine  ? 
Sure  I'm  on  Ship-board,  yet  my  giddy  brains 
Have  play'd  the  Carpenters  and  built  these  Houses. 
Now,  methinks  some  body  knocks  at  door,  [One  knocks. 

And  now,  methinks  I  open  it.  [He  opens  the  door. 

To  him  Dkawer. 

And  now,  methinks,  here  is  a  boy,  I  cannot  dream 
All  this,  what  would  you  have  boy. 

Drawer.  I  should  speak  with  Mr.  Manly,  Sir. 

Learcut.  Me  thinks  he  speaks  too. 

Drawer.  He  bid  my  Master  send  in  his  Bill  to  Night,  and 
I  have  brought  it. 
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LearaU.  What  is  thy  Master  boy  ? 

Drawer,  A  Vintner,  Sir. 

Learcut.  Hey  day  !  My  years  store  exhausted  in  two  dales, 
rie  examine  this  boy  farther.     For  what  Wine  is't  boy. 

Drawer,  For  the  Bumt-Clarret,  Sir,  at  Mr.  Learcut's  FunenL 

Learcut,  Ha,  boy  !  is  he  buried ;  if  he  be,  they  have  not 
laid  weight  enough  on  him  to  keep  him  under  ground,  for  I 
am  he  boy. 

Drawer.  Ha,  is  the  Devil  so  well  pleas'd  at  a  Usurers 
Burial,  that  he  comes  in  person  to  defray  the  charges,  bless 
me  !  I  see  his  Cloven  foot  now,  sure  he  cannot  run  as  &st 
with  that  as  I  with  mine.  [i2t0U  ovL 

Learcut,  How  now,  the  boy  has  fled  too  ?  it  seems  then  I 
am  dead  and  buried,  and  bring  my  own  Ghost  to  fright  'em, 
this  is  very  pretty.  I  have  a  fine  Daughter  in  the  mean  time, 
that  this  conspires  against  me,  well,  I  will  prosecute  my 
adventure,  and  since  you  have  made  me  an  inhabitant  of  the 
lower  Region,  Tie  ramble  through  every  Room,  and  play 
some  fair  TricJcs  among  you.  [ExiL 

,SCEN.     The  Street, 
Underwft,  Salteel,  and  Boatswain. 

Underwit,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  check  these  swelling  Torrents 
of  my  amazement,  lest  the  Lawless  Flood  pull  up  my  fences 
by  the  roots ;  Why,  do  you  deny  to  accept  that  duty  you 
have  hitherto  smil'd  on,  when  e're  I  tender  d  ? 

Salteel,  Can  you  pardon  my  Usurpation  of  your  bended 
knees, 
When  you  shall  know  that  I  am  not  your  Father  ? 

Underwit,  It  is  a  knowledge  I  should  never  thirst  after. 
But  with  more  fervent  prayers  wish,  I  may 
Continue  in  an  ignorance  I  doat  on : 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  will  to  cast  me  off, 
I  shall  submit  to  it,  and  who  'ere 
You  turn  me  over  for  a  Son  unto, 
My  thoughts  shall  still  acknowledge  you  my  Father. 

Salteel,  Some  Five  and  twenty  Years  are  past,  since  setting 
forth 
A  Ship  for  the  Bermudos,  and  employing 
My  Agents  (people  commonly  called  Spirits) 
To  furnish  me  for  my  Plantation 
With  such  as  were  to  inhabit  it,  one  of  'em 
Brought  you  unto  me  in  your  Nurses  armes. 
I  Shipt  you  both  with  me  :  your  Foster  Mother 
Dyed  in  the  Voyage  of  a  Calenture. 
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Seeing  you  destitute,  and  with  my  self 
Considering  I  had  made  you  so^  my  heart 
Immediately  was  fill'd  with  Love  and  Pitty. 
I  carefully  provided  for  your  healthy 
And  when  you  were  ripe  for  generous  education^ 
You  wanted  not  what  I  could  help  you  to. 

Underwit.  You  have  by  this  astonishment  given  me  occasion 
To  be  inquisitive,  pray  be  not  offended 
If  I  ask  why,  till  now  you  ne'er  disclos'd 
This  weighty  secret  to  me. 

SalteeL  I  was  so  proud  of  you^ 
That  I  resolv'd  no  man  should  lay  claim  to  you 
Unless  my  self;  you  may  remember  I 
With  swelling  eyes  upon  your  Cheeks  did  leave 
My  parting  Tears  in  Holland,  where  I  last  left  you. 
You  know^  I  then  was  a  Captain  of  a  Ship 
I'th  Fleet  bound  for  Brazile  in  the  States  service 
When  a  stout  Turkish  Squadron  master'd  them ; 
Then  were  we  fettered  all  and  sent  to  Algier, 
Where  we  were  us'd  with  utmost  Barbarisme. 
Then  penitence  instructed  my  moist  eyes 
To  wash  my  sins  in  Tears.     I  did  so,  vowing 
(If  I  ever  were  free)  as  far  as  possible 
To  make  you  reparation ;  gentle  Heaven, 
Having  a  care  of  you,  preserved  me. 
For  about  six  months  since,  I  was  redeemed 
'Mongst  others  by  the  Publique  Charity. 
Now  hear  the  accomplishment  of  my  penitence. 
For  to  some  House  adjacent  y'are  indebted 
For  your  birth,  your  father  will  be  easier  found. 
And  when  we  know  him, 
Hee'l  make  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  you. 
After  he  views  the  evidence  I  bring  with  me : 
But  we  bum  day-light,  and  defer  your  blessing. 
Let  us  enquire. 

Boats.  Here  are  discoveries. 
More  worth  the  Note  than  those  of  the  new  World. 

[They  go  out. 

THE  SCENE.     Learcut's  House. 

Mrs.  Manly,  Isbel,  cmd  Thobias. 

Mrs.  Manly.  Have  you  leapt  out  of  your  Senses  ? 
Are  you  possess'd  ? 

Isbel.  Sweet  Mrs.  send  for  a  Cunning  Man. 
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Thomas.  Good  Mrs.  Isbel  hide  me  under  your  Petticoats 
that  the 
Divel  may  not  find  me^  they  say  he  dares  not  peep  under  t 

Maids 
Coat 

IsbeL  Are  you  Lunatick  ? 

Mrs.  Manly,  What  strange  Monster  have  your  fancies  been 
brought  to  bed  of? 

IsheL  O  Lord  Mrs.  he  leapt  in  the  Key-hole^  he  has  got 
Firebrands  instead  of  eyes. 

Thomas,  \,  and  he  draws  a  great  Chain  after  him. 
Ishel,  Is  not  the  Monkey  broke  loose  ? 
Thomas,  I  will  believe  now  ?  Now  he's  playing  his  pnmb 
in  the 
Kitchin^  hee'l  be  in  the  Closset  among 
Your  Sweetmeats  and  glasses  presently. 

[Claiering  among  the  Pewter 
Mrs.  Manly.  What  should  that  noise  be  tro  ? 
Isbel.  Ten   to  one   but  the   Cats  are  shewing  Christnuu 
gambals. 

To  them  Learcut. 

Thomas.  Do  I  speak  truth  yet?  good  Spirit  do  notpid 
my  bones^ 
I  am  but  lean^  and  not  food  good  enough  for  an  old  DiveL 

Isbel.  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you  good  Mr.  Belzebub. 

Learcut.  Fear  not  t'approach  me,  for  I  am  yet  alive,  rumoui 
was  somewhat  too  hasty  to  kill  me,  and  some  of  my  friend 
over  pious  to  bury  me  before  I  was  cold,  but  I  forgive  alL 

Isbel.  What  Miracle's  this  ?  The  Emblem  of  an  Apostate  ? 
The  Spirit  tum'd  flesh.      [Mrs.  Man.  embraces  Mr.  Learcut 

Thomas.  This  is  comfortable  News,  I'm  sure  it  makes  th< 
Spirit  return  to  my  flesh. 

Isbel.  I'm  afraid  still,  prithee  Thomas  Chear  me  up. 

To  them  Hazard  and  Manly. 

Hazard.  Madam,  I  now  at  length  present  him  to  yoi 
whose  shadow  I  did  represent [Brings  Manly  to  his  Wife 

Mrs,  Manly.  Sir,  you  are  welcom. 

Mr.  Manly.  Do  you  know  me  now  then  ? 

Airs.  Manly.  Sir,  I  hope  this  Gentleman  your  Friend  hat! 
explain'd  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  and  all  scruples  are  vanish'd  now. 
And  yet  I  fear  the  worst  betwixt  you.  [Aside 

Learcut.  How's  this  ?  Are  not  you  my  Son-in-Law,  oir, 

[To  Hazard 
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Hazard,  No  indeed^  Sir^  I  only  attempted  your  conversion 
in  my 
Friends  behalf. 

LearciU,  But  you  were  my  Daughters  Bed-fellow  in  his  behalf. 

Hazard,  Friend^  that's  a  mistake  too^ 
She's  free  from  any  unchast  touch  of  me. 

Mr,  Manly,  Very  likely.  [Aside, 

Learcut,  Well  then  my  true  Son-in-Law,  welcome^  I  will 
not  fail  a 
Syllable  of  my  promises. 

Isbel,  Use  Exercise^  as  pla3dng  at  Cards^  or  Shuttle-Cock^ 
do  anything  rather  than  be  idle ;  and  at  night  when  you 
undress  yourself  against  the  fire,  chafe  in  three  or  four  short 
pithy  prayers  and  the  deed's  done. 

Hazard,  Why  look  you,  Madam,  to  let  you  see  how  far  I 
am  from  a  desperate  Inamorato,  I  promise  you  faithfully  I 
will  never  trouble  you  with  this  Sugar  Courtship  while  I  live^ 
if  on  these  terms  you  please  t'accept  my  Visits,  they  shall 
be  frequent. 

Mrs,  Manly,  Most  willingly,  for  I  affect  your  Conversation. 

Mr,  Manly,  Well,  Thomas,  I  remitjyour  errours ;  but  have 
a  care  you  prove  true  to  me  hereafter. 

Thomas,  Else  may  my  Pigsney,  here  forsake  her  Trusty 
Thomas ! 

To  them  Underwit,  Salteel  and  Boatswain. 

Boats,  Lo're  your  Top-gallant,  you  must  stick  here  Sir. 

Underwit,  I  do  with  all  obedience,  and  beg  your  Pardon 
Sir, 
For  those  discoveries  I  put  you  upon.        [Kneels  to  Learcut. 

Learcut.  Why  to  me  all  this  ? 
Do  you  begin  to  feel  compunction. 
And  now  come  to  restore  ? 

Underwit,  I  do  so.  Sir. 

Salteel,  Withal,  I  here  make  restitution  too, 
A  Son  that  six  and  twenty  years  ago  was  stol'n  from  you  by 
some  whom  I  employ'd ;  a  Crime  I  hope  heaven  hath  for- 
given ;  if  you  cannot,  here  do  I  wait  my  doom :  (Nay  do  not 
stand  so  like  a  Statue,  'tis  a  truth  I  publish.)  This  gentle- 
man an  infant  was  brought  to  me  in  his  Nurses  Arms,  about 
his  Neck  this  Whistle  which  I  have  kept  like  Meleagers 
brand.  [Gioes  Learcut  a  whtstle, 

Learcut,  This  is  the  same,  now  I  am  compleatly  happy : 
Ev'n  ready  for  my  Tombe,  and  only  Thirst 
To  live  in  thee. 
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Underwit,  May  you  live  long  and  happy. 
Dear  Sister [Runs  and  embraces  Mrs.  Manly. 

Learcui.  This  act  of  yours  Cancels  my  anger. 

[To  Saltixl 

Salieel.  You  are  kindly  charitable. 

IsbeL  The  Brother  and  Sister  are  veiy  intimate,  and 
loving  already ;  small  kindred  are  not  taken  notice  of. 

Underwit.  Sister  Excuse  me,  if  I  lay  claim  to  my  new 
Priviledge,  I  fear  I  have  assisted  an  exploit  will  shame  us 
both.  Nay  do  not  blush  but  tell  me.  Did  Hazard  e're 
enjcnr  you  ? 

Hazard.  How  do  you  like  the  new  revived  Gentleman  ? 

IsbeL  In  truth,  he  looks  like  a  fine  Fellow  to  make  i 
Husband  of. 

Underwit.  Sister,  I  am  much  taken  with  your  free  (joa- 
fession.  Could  I  now  find  a  way  to  disanul  the  former  Match, 
would  you  receive  my  Friend  into  your  Bosom,  that's  the 
only  means  to  save  your  good  Name,  people  will  talk  else. 

Mrs.  Manly.  Brother,  let  me  see  how,  least  my  fame  will 
suffer. 
And  I  will  fix  on  that. 

Underwit.  Sir,  A  word  with  you,  [He  takes  Manly  aside. 
I  will  be  plain  with  you  though  what  I  have  to  say  concerns 
my  Sister's  innocence.  I  would  advise  you  to  disclaim  her. 
Sir,  for  by  this  light,  for  ought  I  can  hear,  she  is  with  Child. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  will  requite  your  plainness.  Sir,  in  specie. 
Were  she  now  Teeming  with  a  litter  of  seven  ;  nay  did  she 
confirm  the  miracle  of  that  Lady  who  brought  three  hundred 
sixty  five  at  once,  I  would  not  quit  her  cause,  I  would  not 
loose  the  money  I  have  long  suffer'd  for ;  but  knew  I  how 
to  compass  that,  and  then  be  rid  of  her,  she  should  to  grass 
to  Night 

Underwit.  Will  you  compound,  and  take  one  half  .^ 

Mr.  Manly.  You  tempt  me  shrewdly,  how  shall  I  be 
secur'd  of  it  ? 

Underwit.  It  shall  be  paid  you  instantly. 

Mr.  Manly.  'Tis  done  then.  Tie  to  travail  again;  Come 
give  me  your  hand. 

Underwit.  I,  with  it  pawn  my  Faith  to  you. 

Mr.  Manly.  Methinks,  I  have  driven  a  very  good  [Ande. 
Bargain  now:  I  shall  be  rid  of  a  Skittish  Jade,  and  have 
money  to  boot.  Farwell  Matrimony,  if  ever  I  be  hamper'd 
in  that  noose  again,  let  me  be  choak'd  with  it ! 

Underwit.  Cozen  your  pardon,  heark  thee  Hazard. 

Hazard.  Now  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

[Salutes  IsBEL  and  takes  Hazard  aside. 
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Underwit.  What  think'st  thou  of  my  Sister  ?  How  dost 
like  her  ? 

Hazard.  Faith  I  like  her  very  well. 

Underwit.  What  if  I  made  a  Match  betwixt  you  two  ? 

Hazard.  Faith  I  believe  one  of  us  would  be  content  to 
forfeit  our  earnest,  thou  hast  not  a  mind  to  have  her  hang'd 
hast  thou  ? 

Underwit.  No  certainly,  but  if  I  could  lay  level  at  the 
troublesome  fences  of  the  Law,  what  would'st  thou  say  ? 

Hazard.  I'd  say  thou  wert  an  excellent  Pioneer. 

Underwit.  Wouldst  marry  her  ? 

Hazard.  Yes,  Fait,  for  we  have  both  had  the  best  tryal  of 
liking  one  another,  'tis  true  I  have  had  her  before  hand, 
but  that's  but  being  my  own  Cuckold. 

Learcut.  What  mean  these  Whispers  ? 

Underwit.  Sir,  they  concern  you  much,  you  must  have 
another  Son-in-Law. 

Learcut.  Where  must  I  find  him  ? 

Underwit.  In   this   Gentleman Manly  (whatever  was 

pretended  to),  he  never  enjoy'd  my  Sister,  till  last  night  she 
was  a  Virgin. 

Thomas.  I'le  be  sworn  she  was  for  Mr.  Manly. 

Underwit.  Then  take  your  choice,  there  is  a  Marriage 
without  Consummation;  here's  a  Consummation  without  a 
Marriage. 

Learcut.  If  Manly  be  contented,  I  am ;  for  that  way  which 
renders  my  Child  an  honest  Woman. 

Underwit.  Sir,  he  must  be  contented ;  He  has  been  above 
seven  years  away  beyond  Sea,  and  has  never  Writ  her  word 
he  was  alive ;  so  that  in  Law  the  Marriage  is  void. 

Learcut.  Then  take  her  hand,  she's  yours  by  my  Consent. 

Mrs.  Manly.  And  what  is  more  by  mine.  This  way  my 
honours  safe,  but  by  the  other  nothing  but  discontents  and 
endless  quarrels  could  have  insu'd.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  not 
judge  the  worse  of  my  Vertue  by  what  has  past  between  us. 

Hazard.  I  was  in  fault  hot  you,  but  'twas  a  fault,  so  fortu- 
nate, that  I  can  ne'er  repent  it ;  pardon  me  for  what  is  past, 
and  for  the  future  all  my  wild  follies  and  debaucheries  I'le 
leave  and  place  my  happiness  alone  in  you. 

Learcut.  And  to  encourage  your  conversion,  I'le  give  you 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  with  her,  and  five  times  as  much 
as  that  I  have  in  store  for  you  Son. 

Underwit.  Thomas  you  look  as  if  your  mouth  were  big  with 
some  request  or  other. 

Hazard.  Methinks  he  simpers  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be 
Married  to  Morrow. 

VOL.  VIIL  2  S 
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Thomas.  Truly  Sir  you  read  my  thoughts,  for  I  am  as  the 
say,  a  young  b^imier,  and  fidn  would  save  the  Charges  of 
Dinner. 

LttttcuL  Tis  granted. 

Thomas.  Thank  your  Wor^ps.  Isbel  set  back  yon 
appetite  some  Four  and  Twenty  hours,  and  then  you  slu 
have  jTOur  belly  f ulL 

IsbeL  Tis  a  great  matter  to  forbear  so  long,  when 
Woman's  Stomack's  up,  but  Tie  endeavour. 

LtarcMi.  Send  for  a  Noise  of  Fidlers  quickly. 

Thomas.  I  mean  to  daunce  this  month  without  Cessation 
And  to  be  drunk  as  at  a  Coronation. 

[^ExU  omm 
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Twice  lately  have  you  Gracd  our  House  before  ; 
For  Loves  sake,  Gallants,  give  us  this  bout  more. 
'Tis  all  we  ask,  you've  reason  kind  to  be. 
When  we're  so  moderate  to  desire  but  Three, 
Cou'd  you  demf  the  Dear  that  thus  shou'd  woo 

My  heart,  you've  pleas' d  your  self,  now  please  me  too  "  f 
Two  damn'd  ill  Playes,  your  favour  has  o' repast. 
We  keep  our  Loving  Kindness  for  the  last. 
When  we  grow  eager  'twould  show  rude  to  scoff 
And  to  shrink  from  us  with  a  dry  come  off. 
You  see  what  shift  we  make  to  meet  again. 
To  act  with  raw  Boyes  is  Loving  without  Men, 
What  will  not  poor  forsaken  Women  try. 
When  Man's  not  near,  the  Signior  must  supply. 
Excuse  our  Play  ;  we  dare  not  hope  its  taking. 
We're  told  of  a  fine  House,  and  Clothes  a  making. 
And  these  hir'd  Signiors  when  we  meet  together. 
May  then  wear  Sattin,  though  they  now  wear  Leather, 
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S[t  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  before 
.  L  vii^  vol.  ii.  9,  10)  as  to  the  reason  and  the  manner  of 
reprinting  these  two  plays.*  Perhaps  it  may  seem  something 
of  a  bull  for  an  editor  who  has  himself  little  or  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  to  call  them  ''  doubtful^"  but  the  expression  is  one 
rather  of  usage  than  of  definite  meaning.  The  Mali  has  been, 
by  Mr.  Gosse's  very  great  kindness,  printed  direct  from  his 
copy  of  the  original ;  The  Mistaken  Husband,  from  a  transcript 
of  the  British  Museum  copy.  The  second  play  appears  to 
be  very  rare.  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  spent  years  in  collecting 
plays  of  this  time,  does  not  possess  and  has  not  met  with  it ; 
the  Publisher  of  this  edition,  who  has  much  to  do  with  old 
books,  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  during  more  than  two 
years'  search ;  and  the  only  one  of  which  1  myself  ever  got 
scent,  though  it  was  bound  up  with  others  and  quoted 
at  a  high  price,  was  carried  off*  by  some  more  fortunate 
collector  before  I  could  secure  it. 

I.  The  Malu 

On  the  authority  of  Pepys,  September  1668  saw  the  pro- 
duction of  a  play  by  Dryden  called  Ladies  d  la  Mode,  which 
was  promptly  damned.  "  So  mean  a  thing  "  it  was,  says  Pepys, 
that  the  scanty  audience  and  the  actor,  who  had  the  customaiy 
announcement  that  the  play  would  be  repeated  to-morrow, 
"  fell  a-laughing."  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  luckless 
play,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  a  translation 
from  the  French.  Nor,  again,  does  anything  seem  to  be 
known  of  the  "J.  D."  who,  in  an  ambiguous  manner,  dedicates 
The  Mall,  or  The  Modish  Lovers,  to  the  equally  mysterious 
William  Whitcomb,  Esq.,  Junior.  Mr.  Gosse  has  a  ms.  note, 
made  by  himself  years  ago,  with  unfortunately  no  exact  refer- 

*  [An  exception  to  the  rule  of  "  not  editing*'  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  some  misprints  in  The  Mistaken  Huthand^  which,  though  obyioas  enoagh, 
might  have  caused  needless  annoyance  to  the  reader.  I  should  add  that  I 
am  very  uncertain  whether  the  right  reading  at  p.  613,  L  18,  is  ''alow  "  or 
abow."— Ed.] 
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ence^  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  the  Orientalist, 
'^  positively  attributes  the  authorship  "  to  Diyden,  but  he  is 
unable,  and  I  have  not  been  able,  to  verify  the  statement 
Yet  again  there  are,  not  in  the  play  itself,  but  in  what  may 
be  called  its  appendages,  certain  more  or  less  faint  touches  of 
Dryden's  manner.  The  song  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
second  act  might  not  at  all  improbably  be  a  rough  sketch  of 
his,  and  songs  that  might  possibly  be  rough  sketches  of 
Dryden's  are  not  common.  The  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
especially  the  former,  are  capable  of  claiming  a  place  in  the 
"  utmost,  last,  provincial  band  "  of  his  works,  and  certain 
phrases  in  the  Dedication  also  have  a  faint  and  far-off  air 
of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  the  play  does  not  seem,  to 
me  at  least,  to  have  any  tinge  of  his  manner.  The  plot  and 
intrigue  are  of  quite  different  kind  from  those  of  any  of  his 
comedies,  and  more  resemble,  though  of  course  in  a  clumsy 
fashion,  those  of  the  opposite  or  Shadwellian  school.  Very 
much  of  the  dialogue  simply  cannot  be  his ;  he  could  not 
have  written  anything  so  bad  in  style  and  pointless  in  mat- 
ter when  he  was  a  boy  at  Westminster.  Whether  some 
plagiarist  of  1674,  confident  in  the  improbability  of  Diyden 
reclaiming  or  the  public  remembering  the  damned  Ladies  ,h 
la  Mode  of  I668,  helped  himself  to  its  ornaments  and  to  some 
of  its  text,  and  changed  the  title  slightly  for  the  sake  of 
disguise,  is  a  suggestion  on  which  I  do  not  profess  to  give  any 
definite  opinion.  But  in  the  dearth  of  doubtful  matter,  and 
in  face  of  the  reported  positive  attribution  by  a  contem- 
porary, it  seemed  worth  while  to  give  the  play,  if  only  as  a 
curiosity.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
where  a  dramatist  has  had  the  courage  to  do  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  complains  (see  vol.  ii.  415)  of  the  Restoration  dramatists 
for  not  doing,  and  to  ^^  make  his  characters  happy  in  their 
o¥ni  way,"  by  the  obliging  but  not  legally  manageable  chop- 
ping and  changing  ribs  between  Easy  and  Lovechange. 

n.  The  Mistaken  Husband. 

The  position  of  this  play  is  different  from  that  of  The  Mall 
or  The  Modish  Lovers.  As  the  reader  will  have  seen,  there  is 
a  positive  attribution  of  part  of  it  to  Dryden  by  the  Publisher 
at  the  time  of  publication.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  Dryden  at 
once  disowned  it  Sixteen  years  later,  however,  in  a  fly-leaf 
advertisement  prefixed  to  King  Arthur,  he  warned  readers 
that  a  play  not  his  had  been  foisted  in  among  his  plajrs,  and 
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proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  his  Works,  in  which  Tke  Mitiakai 
Husbtrnd  does  not  appear.  This  is  of  course  decisive  as  to  its 
admission  on  equal  terms  with  the  authentic  dramas.  But 
certain  of  its  friends  have  pointed  out  that  Bentley's  state- 
ment is  only  indirectly  traversed,  and  that  the  warning  in  the 
King  Arthur  advertisement  might  be  taken  to  the  letter,  and 
yet  a  scene,  or  even  more  than  a  scene,  might  be  Diyden's. 
This  view,  together  with  some  considerations  from  internal 
evidence,  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  a  paper  in  Tke 
GaUlenum's  Magazine  (New  Series,  vol.  ccxlix.  p.  416  sq.) ;  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  s  authority,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  would 
have  determined  me  to  include  the  play  in  this  edition  even 
if  the  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  had  been  less 
favourable  than  it  is. 

I   am   myself,   however,   of   opinion   that    Tke    Mistaken 
Huiband  is  not  in  any  part  Dryden's.     With  regard  to  the 
external  evidence,  Dryden's  contradiction,  if  not  as  elaborately 
exclusive  of  all  possibility  of  a  share  in  it  being  his  as  it 
might  be,  seems  sufficient,  and  Bentley's  story  is  in  itself 
rather  of  the  order  Cock  and  Bull     These  mysterious  persons 
who  leave   mss.  and  never  claim  them   are   rather  better 
known  in  the  literatiue  of  fiction  than  in  that  of  fact,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  understand  why  any  one  should  have  left  a  play 
with  Dryden  twelve  years  or  more  before  1675.     He  was 
not  then  known  as  a  dramatist  (the  first  damned  form  of  The 
Wild  GaUant  dates  only  from  l66S);  he  was  scarcely  known 
as  an  author ;  and  if  he  really  gave  it  to  the  players,  it  is  odd 
that  the  players,  some  of  whom  must  have  been  able  to  do  so 
in  l691>  did  not  contradict  his  contradiction  in  King  Arthur. 
At  the  time  he  had  many  bitter  enemies,  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  catch  him  tripping. 

This,  however,  is  only  arguing,  it  may  be  said,  on  a  weak 
sort  of  probability,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  arguments  from 
internal  evidence  deal  with  a  strong  sort  This  is  true,  but 
unfortunately  it  seems  to  me  that  this  latter  kind  of  pro- 
bability also  is  against,  not  for  the  play.  I  am  somewhat  shy 
of  setting  my  own  judgment  on  questions  of  poetical  style, 
cadence,  and  rhythm  against  Mr.  Swinburne's.  But  I  have 
given  such  questions  the  best  attention  I  could  give  for  many 
years,  and  my  excuse  for  differing  must  be  that  if  a  critic  of 
literature  cannot  rely  on  his  own  opinion  in  such  a  case  he 
has  no  business  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  critic  at  all.  The 
scenes  on  which  Mr.  Swinburne  relies  for  his  decision  of  "  aut 
Dryden  aut  Diabolus"  are  Act  ii.  Sc  i.  and  Act.  iv.  Sc.  v. 
To  these  I  refer  the  reader.  There  is  no  doubt  good  work 
in  them  ;  work   very  far  superior  to  the  average  work  of 
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the  time.  But  the  verse*  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  Dryden's, 
nor  the  phrase^  nor  the  cast  of  thought ;  in  particular,  the 
faclure  of  the  blank  verse  lines  strikes  my  ear  as  wholly 
different  from  his :  indeed  I  should  set  it  down  as  decidedly 
older  than  his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  the  remarkable  phrase  about  ^'Cadua"  on  p.  615  (cf. 
Wild  Gallant,  voL  ii.  p.  42).  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
argue  out  this  matter  in  detail,  partly  because  this  volume 
has  already  swollen  to  inordinate  bulk,  and  partly  because, 
the  text  being  before  the  reader,  argument  on  what  must 
after  all  be  decided  by  individual  taste  seems  superfluous.  I 
have,  however,  I  believe,  fairly  stated  the  general  nature  of 
the  case  for  and  against  the  play.  Ed.] 

*  [I  speak  here  of  the  hodj  of  ihe  play,  not  of  the  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logae. — ^£d.] 
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AWD  A.  COOTTABLB,  PBUmCBS  TO  HER  MAJS8TY. 


